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INTRODUCTORY. 
Thb projectors entertMH an opinion that the re- 
cent growth of a hterature addreseed maiulj to 
the people of the northern countiee, justifies 
them in a belief that a magazine, which offers, 
ae its BpecJalty, contributions by the most popular 
writers of poems, tales, skotchea, etc,, illustrative 
of local maimers, customs, humours, and dialectal 
peculiarities, will meet with a fevourable recep- 
tion. At the same time, although they chiefly 
rely upon what pubUc favour ttiay be accorded on 
this ground, they by no means propose to confine 
the literary contents of their serial to contri- 
butions of this class. They rather anticipate 
that the sprinkhng of a few truthful, if humble 
ConuTRY Words with general literatiu^ of a 
healthy, educational character, will be acceptable 
to a large section of their countrymen and country- 
women, especially in the northern counties of 
England. 

The following authors have already promised 
to contribute to the magazine : — Samuel Bamford, 
author of "Passages in the Life of a Radical ;" 
Charles Swain; Edwin Waugh; Benjamin Brier- 
lay; LeoH.Grindon,authorof "Life; ita Nat\tfe 
and Varieties," etc ; R. R. Bealey, autiior of 
"After Business Jottingw," etc.; J. Page (Feli 
FoUo) i T. T. Wilkineon, F.B.A.S. ; A. G. Hei 
derson ; James Croston, author of " On Foot 
through the Peak," etc. ; J. Rogers (Tom Treddle- 
hoyle); Thomaa Lister; A. Hiime,D.C.L.,LL,D., 
author of "Ancient Meols," etc.; H. Eckroyd 
Smith, author of "Reliquielsuriante," etc.; Jamec 
Stonehouee, author of " Ye Legend of ye Pre- 
historic Man of Chaahire," etc.; J, Whittaker (A 
Lancashire Lad); James Bowker; R. W. Proctor, 
author of the " Barber's Shop ;" Beigamin Pres- 
ton, author of "Natterin' Nan," etc.; Job. RamB- 
bottom, author of " Phases of Distress ;" Samuel 
Layoock, author of " Lancashire Poems ;" Fred, 
Trachsel, analytical chemist; Qeorge Markham 
Twoddel, F.A.S. ; O. Linnania Banks. 



Eliza Cook; MaryHowitt; Eliza Met«yard(Sil- 
^erpen); Dora Greenwell ; Mrs. Traffbrd White- 
head ; Mrs. G. LiimEBus Banks ; Maria Foster, 
authoress of Poems by "La Ducheese;" William 
Howittj Tom Hood; R. A. Arnold, author of 
"History of the Cotton Famine,-" John Baiter 
Langley, M.R.C.S., F.L.S,, etc. ; J. Lewins, authra- 
of " Her Majesty's Mails." 

And the Editor, Charles Hardwick, author of 
"History of Preston and its Environs," " Manual 
for Patrons and Members of Friendly Sodeties," 
Editor of " The Oddfellows' Quarterly Magame," 
etc., etc 



COUNTRY W0BD8. 

MCTRINKS there's not » kindly eye that will not grow 

When firet our dmple title brsab nnon it* critic (igbt. 

For who that loi«s a K^B^By hill or flowery vale would 
choDve 

To paw our perfumed name, and Betk the smoke-ltamed 
"City News r 

Green hedge-Tows, ruby clover fields, dark toraats, tan- 
gled delk. 

Soft pnriinE brooklets, ringdove'e nest, cloee rick-yards. 

Thatched cottope*, brown harvcBt bams, warm homo- 



Just hearken to " John Anderson :" " Why, dear old 

BesB," he cries, 
'"TiB fifty years since we wereired ! GodUeaime! 

How Time flies I 
Don't you remember that sweet spring when you were 

token down 
To spend ■ month at father's farm, >4id left poor me m 

I followed fMt ; and when we strolled through shady 

FeTowowl Grove, 
The banting thorns and sporting Iambs aroused my 

silent love. . 

I saw bluo violets like yoor eyes ; your voice soBlned 

like the birds' ; „ 

And thenmy passion told its tals— evoked l^ 'COnH- 



Seo how the toddlin baby-things grow recklns, bold, 

uid strong, 
When golden i 



s and crimson tmds ksep tempting 



CiOuyl* 



"? 
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Se« hmr they graip with doting daap, ud (how trith 

joyous cry, 
The cowslip, daiay, bnttetcnp, blne-beU, and pheaunt- 

What TaTiDg sIm procUnu ths priis, with hekdlong, 

When liUea of th« vklley and wild Htrawberriea are 

Oh ! tell me when the itndied pr*fer more etuneat 

thonlu afforda 
Han Childhood'i shout that ringeth out Ood'a pntise 

In "OouBTBi Words r 
Oo, mack the man whoM lengthened span can coimt 

threeacore and too ; 
He nghs above his figured iheet ; he's weary o'er the 

He longs to breathe a &eer air — to leavo the (lAffic 

And feel the Uay-dew fall onoe more upon Ub hraw 

and heart. 
Far off he goea : he sows his wheat, plant* saplings, 

gathers hay ; 
He twinee this rose branch, prmies that vine, trims 

holly, fir, and bay ; 
Ho finds his richest profita now in Sowers, fields, and 

And seems to read Life's holiest creed in dmpie "Couir- 

TBr WOBDS," 

Thn^ thns, U is I The busy world will ever make it* 

And hold awhile its shackled slaves to Fortune, Ranic, 

or Fame. 
But all that we may win or wear wilt leave om bosoms 

■till 

^nth smuething of an aching void (hat Nature can but 

filL 
E'en Senate state and Segal pomp will fling theirtrap- 

pings down, 
OnviDg to breathe Ood'i balmy ur, untunted by the 

And gazing wide, from sky to sod, Barth's wisest, rich- 
Go forth again to Childhood's joys, poured forth in 
" CouBTflT Words." 



hot 
londred claj. 
We rarely ssk cathedral crypts, or gorgeous marble 

Escuti^eoned domes, or storied vaults, where sunlight 

never faJls r 
But there's a wetl-rememlwred spot — a ohurchfani on 

Where flowsn and perfume bless the tutf ; where all 

There would we take, 'neath winter's winds, and songs 

of summer WrdT^ 
The sleep (liat knows no waldiig, where we first l»«athed 

" OoDKTBt Words." 



THE "MAELOCKS" OF MERRITON. 

Br BENJAMIN BRIERLBT. 

Chaptzk I. 
Bo vou know Merriton, reader} Notatalll You 
shake your head as if you doubted there being 
such a place. Oh, well, have your own "know, 
as aMetritonian would have said ; c«U me dreamer, 
if you like ; but I would not part with my recol- 
leotions of what Merriton was thirty years ago, 
for aa much of your flimsy modem philosophy as 
it were possible to cram beneath the most capa- 
cious of beavers. No,uo; "haiigup"thatarticle, 
aa Bomeo would have said, had he been a Merri- 
tonian; and give mo the ringing laughter, the 
soimd sleep, and tho unwarpod conscience of that 
happy place and period, where Banting would have 
been lynched, had he dared to preach ' 



and Christianitv took that muscular form which 
developed itself in week-day jollity, and Sabbath 
heart worship; when hedge-backings wore laced 
with blackbOTry brambles, and footpaths were not 
stopped by greedy landowners ; when cans chinked 
at the welt, and the broad villa^ green " buttled" 
round its cheap delights, in pitchers of " home- 
brewed," innocent of any notion of inebriety. Yea; 
give me back Merriton thirty years ago, and take 
all my share of modem frippery in return. Take 
away mv broad cloth, my " elastic sides," and 
"fast life," and restore me my corduroys, my 
clogs, my cold turnip, and contentment. 

B^der 1 if it were poarible to " roll back the 
wave of time," aasome long-necked "Famassiaii" 
hath stud, I would enjoin it to recede a distance 
of thirty years; and, with younger looks and 
younger feelings than our present (you need not 
smile, all your philosophy hath not ^et taught 
you to prefer age to youth) we would journey to- 
getherto Merriton, Do you say it is poesibfo (in 
our imagination it may be), and that you ore wil- 
ling to bear me company 1 Very well ; 111 take 
you at your word, so come along. 

" My foot is on my native heath" once more, 
"barring" that there are two inches of solid owler 
intervening betwixt the two ; the sixth patch on 
my trousers' knees is showing signs of a disposi- 
tion to follow its predecessors ; there is but one 
button of an isthmus to connect the two conti- 
nents washed by a sea of shirt at my waist, and 
my frill is at the very last stage of limpness and 
olJedience to pins ; my cap — -tut stop, that was 
a luiuiy I had no acquaintuioe with at the time — 
my Aair, I ought to have said, is filled with hay- 
seeds, and weU besmeared witji treacle, and I am 
in nervous anticipation of a whipping. Never 
mind, it is worth a blister or two to have been on 
old Thurston's hay-mough ; to have discovered 
the slyest of birdanests secreted beneath a snow- 
atorm of hawthorn blossom ; and to have made 
such rings on the river's surface as were never 
made but by childish feet. You see the bridge, 
there, its timbers shaky and rotten, and only 
awaiting a more copious flood than common to 
sweep it down the river) If you dont find my 
initials — and such initials, too — carved on toe 
railing, vandalism has been at work. Ah, here 
they are ! "D" for Dobney, and "T" for Tur- 
tingtower — my name, sir. They don't niake 
knives now-a-daya such as the one employed in 
that carving. I remember the knife well. It 
had lost its spring and a portion of its haft before 
it came into my possassian ; and the blade was 
worn into the form of a hook. God forgive me 
for my inhumanity .' but I "swopped" a bird's 
nest, containii^ four young ones, for it — four 
gaping "ohellopers," that cried for their absent 
puvnt, and the expected meal of worms — alas I 
long looked for, but never to come. When I see 
a group of children in the street crying for their 
mother, I think of that bird's nest, and sigh over 
the remembrance. 

We are now in Merriton ; the river divides it 
from Hazelworth, which is almost such another 
village, though not quite. I am glad it is sum- 
mer, for nature hath lavished her beauties on 
Merriton, and they are now in their prime. Look 
at that orchard there, where many a time I have 
climbed to pluck the dehoious fruit ! No j never 
surreptitiously. Were it possible to dream of a 
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gasmute being erected there; that the fragrance 
of those blossoms voiild ever be ezcfaan^d for 
the stink of lime fouled with tar ; or that their 
beauty would be supplanted bj clouda of steam, 
and wreaths of the oUckest smoke T My heart 
Rckena at the prospect, distant as it may appear. 
How graoeAiUy the willows rest their branches on 
the bosom of the stiU water ; and how proudly 
the roMH pe^ down and look at their mirror»d 
eelveo, making two bowers out of oue ! I have 
oiten waded m the stream to pluok those roses, 
and aa often sighed to think that I had epoiled 
the picture their presence made. Well might the 
Iioet say — "a thmg of beauly ia ajoy forever," 
since beauty was then a joy to me, aa I hope it 
may be now. Ah ! why do we seek to deatroy it 1 
They say he is a benefactor who mokes two buules 
of ^rass grow in the place of one ; and I am sure 
he IS equally a benefactor who converts a wast« 
into a garden, instead of a garden into a waste. 
If even you look at it from a utilitarian point of 
view, it is still the same; since beauty means 
health, and swectneas, and enjoyment ; what the 
soul desires most — happiness. 

Did you observe that something dart through 
the water with the swiftness of a ahuttlo t It 
was a trout The river abounds with that dainty 
fish ; hut they were ever beyond the reach of 
juvBoile sport. Often have I angled for them 
with hempen line and pin-hook, baiting with a 
worm ; but never had the satisfaction ot taking 
anything of greater piscatorial value than an 
unwary "Jack Sharp," or a deluded "Miller's- 
thumb." That pool there, whera the water makes 
a circle before dewing over the shallow, was once 
thought to he the haunt of a river dei]^ — an 
enemy to naughty children — named " Glrindy- 
loaf." We were all frightened of this monster, 
and avoided the pool as much aa possible when 
evening came. He had often been eoen, it was 
asserted, with his shouldcrv raised above the 
water, and in the act of wringing his streaming 
locks, as a swabber does his mop, and grinding 
his teeth, as if longing for the bones of some dis- 
obedient urchin then undergoing the penalty of 
flagellation for preferring the br^ht green fields 
to the dusky, unwholesome schocu. It was said 
of faim, also, that he was fond of good children ; 
and such as he sot into his power ne would make 
fwriea of, who hve for ever in green, leafr dells, 
and fly about like moths at eventide, ano drink 
honey-dew out of cnps made of flowers, and dance 
in the moonlight to the strains you sometimes 
hear when earthlv silence lets unearthly music 
come streaming uuvugh it. One time a little 
child was found floating in that pool ; and the 
jniy who sat upon it were within a vote of bring- 
ing in the verdict, "Killed by ' Grindy-loaf ' ;" 
but years, and a goilty conscience - stricken 
mother, made another verdict easy t« be arrived 
at. That was a blot upon Merriton ; and when 
people converse about it, they speak in whispers, 
as if they were afraid Heaven might be listening. 

But come with me a little &rther. What 
makes you pause ; that beauty, yonder, airing 
her charms m the sun ? That is Matty Charles- 
worth — the prettiest, sauciest iade in the whole 
of Merriton. The gossips predict of her that she 
win " oome to no good ,■" but then gossips are 
always predicting something of somebody, and 
mosUy nit wide of the ratak. They are not such 



as Matty who fall the easiest prey to viUany. 
They are the modesty the unsophisticated, the 
confiding, whom the vicious seize upon and des- 
troy ; and their fall makes not the rustle of the 
autumn leaf in that world by whom virtue should 
bo protected, not dethroned. 

I will teUyou a story about Matty when we 
sit down. There is a snug little alehouse round 
the comer of the lane there. Dont be shocked, 
it is not one of tout gin-palaces, where people 
bum their lips till they are blue with liquid fire, 
and nightly go sotting home like a heap of filthy 
r^s. It 18 a sweet, wholesome little place. You 
need not have what you are pleased to call dritii, 
unless you are so inclined. You can have a cup 
of milk ; and such milk, too, as you dont get 
from a two-wheeled cow, after it has partaken of 
its usual libation at the pump. Indeed, the 
r^aoe smells more like a dairy man an Rehouse. 
Here it ia. What, you cannot see the eignboardl 
I don't wonder at that; it is so hidden among 
the ivy and jasmine. When you get opposite the 
door you may then behold tne face of a " Jolly 
Carter," peeping out from his verdant stable, as 
he is in the act of raising a pot towards his Ups, 
which never gets any nearer, as if he wae sufier- 
ing frum perpetual thirst, the quenching of which 
was doomed to be perpetuaDy deferred. Listen ! 
There is no noise within. The house is as quiet 
as an empty school, save now that there is the 
hum of a c^ock just strikinK the hour ; not one 
of your flimsy akeletons of clocka, that require as 
much attention as a refractorr engine, hut a 
faithful, imobtnisive, sober-minded, steady-going 
caae-clock, that was made before the era of 
trumperr, and intends lasting till trumpery has 
had its Jay, Enter, Do you wonder, now, that 
on Saturday evenings the song and jest ahould 
pass round the room, when industry has loosened 
its traces and feela frisky ? Do you wonder that 
nobody can pass by the house when they hear 
the loerrv laugh behind the window-curtains ; 
but turn in, caS for their " ^iU," and when they 
rise to go home, express their astonishment that 
the hour should he so late) Do you wonder, 
now, that in tiieir earnestness to reclaim the 
world from the sin of drunkenneas, such little 
nooks should have a charm in the eyes of some 
of these reformers that biota them out of their 
scheme, as the smile of a sometimea mischievous 
child saves it from chastisement ? No ; I see 
you dont. 

In this house once — I am coming to the story 
about Matty Charlesworth — in this house, a few 
years ago, there lived a fine old landlady (the one 
who haa just served us is no bad specimen), 
grandmother to the saucy beauty who so recently 
attracted your notice, I remember her very well 
She had grace and music and motherly expres- 
sion in Mr every movement The very sand 
looked refreshed after she had trod upon it ; and 
the motion of her arms — always bare to the 
elbows— aeemed to be guided by a spirit whose 
duty it was to watch over domestic comfort. 
You should have seen her roll a muffin on a 
" baking day." You would then have deemed it 
worth your while to get into parliament, on pur- 
pose to introduce a bill for tiie total aboUtion of 
public 1»iEehoueee, Had you tasted one of those 
muffins, you would have Kicked the neit baker 
you had met, and bidden him seek more fitting 
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employment. There waa ft sort of matronly con- 
servatism eipreaaed in the veiy mAtmer in which 
she dusted the rolling-board previous to laving 
on the dough. You could not have induced her 
by any means to change the method of doing it, 
if it would even have Ba^'ed her ever so much 
time. She used no duster, as modem house- 
wives do (the degeneracy of the aei 1 ] ; but 
taking the flour in her htuid, ebe would riddle it 
through her fingera, with such a measured in- 
di^ience to time, that I do not marvel at her 
living to a ^ood old age. After rolhng the paste 
to the reqiured thinness, she would take it on her 
palms, and place it in the oveu as carefully as if 
she were putting a delicate child to bed. Then, 
when the m uffin was baked, and it came out of 
the oven amiling, with crisp brown cheeks setting 
off a deep white dimple in the centre, and the 
edges OB oven as the run of a cup, and all looking 
BO rich and wholesome ; if you had not felt hungry 
at the sight of it, I shonld have pitied the condi- 
tion of your liver. It was quite a picture to see 
the array of such muffins placed edgeways on the 
dresser, and contemplated very longingly by a 
number of hungry boys through the window and 
doorway, who, as thev coimted them, and specu- 
lated as to tbeir prooable worth at shop quota- 
tions, wished all kinds of extravagant wishes, in 
whicD the poasessiou of loads of muffins, and 
mugs of treacle would most likely be t^e pre- 
dominant feature. 

Matty Charleaworth was not like her grand- 
mother at alL She had " ways of her own," as 
the latter would sometimes say ; and these were 
not of that amiable kind that partook bo tai^ely 
of the old dame's character, Matty was rarely 
in a good temper. Whenever she happened to 
be, it might have been fiurly calculated on that 
some one was going to have the worst of it ; for 
she was a "limb" at mischief; and if you had 
heard her silvery laugh come ringing from the 
vicinity of the " fowt yato," you might have felt 
sure the "dule" waa abroad. But Matty had 
some good womanly qualities in her nature for 
all that. She was as clean, hardworking, and 
ready-flngered a lass as any in Merriton. The 
clink of her pattens, as she cleaned the house on 
a morning, waa sure to call the neighbours out 
of bed, and make them wonder that they had 
slept BO long. Her newly-washed clothes were 
always first on the hedge ; and anyone who 
wanted a holiday shirt making, and wished it to 
excel all others in the fineness of its needlework, 
and the neatness of ita fit, was certain to stammer 
out a request to Matty that she wouM undertake 



Malty was a wonderful disposer of that condi- 
ment called by the rustics " gaupe seed." What, 
you don't understand the term J Wall, "gaupe 
seed" is the embodiment of that species of admi- 
ration which is more fascinated by outward show 
than by inward worth. You buy it when you 
sit drinking for hours together on punHWe to 
stare at a pretty barmaid. You buy it when you 
go shoppmg, if you pay more attention to the 
oily tongue and oily locks of the shopman thaa 
to the quality of hia wares. You buy it of the 
quack, fibbing in the market place, when he per- 
suades you t^t bis acent«d pOla would cure " (dl 
^'—'— incident to humamty." The penniless 



tradeaman aelle it when he dazzlea your eyes by 
the splendour of his bankrupt establishroent. 

The clergyman, who impresses bis oongr^ation 
more by the gct-up of nis person than by the 
eloquence of hia tongue, or the quaUty of hia 
sermon, sells it. The poor aristocrat, trading on 
his pedigree, stjls it ; and the ambitious mother, 
who frequents balls and assemblies, and with ber 
eye bids you admire the figure and gait of her 
daughter, as you would the Bymmetry and pace 
of a blood-horse, speculatea largely in this wtm- 
derful kind of merchandise. You know now 
what "gaupe seed" is, I presume. 

Well, Matty Charleaworth had a boat of this 
kind of customera, from " Springer Jack," the 
champion dancer — who would never own to hia 
being forty, but insisted that Time bad given him 
up when ho waa thirty — down to the awkward, 
shambling, hobbledehoy, who blushed when a 
razor was named, and Cook sly "dubbings" of hia 
slender board when he was aure no eyes were npoD 
him. But no one, it was supposed, ever made an 
impression on Matty's heart, though Jack danced 
till he "dropped through his stockings," and the 
hobbledehoy blushed till it was suspected he UBod 
paint. She appeared to be a downright candidate 
for the shelf, and might look forward to the cob- 
webs of old-maidhood gathering about her person. 

But to my stoiy. 

One autumn Saturday evenir^ when the crops 
had been safely gathered, and t£e farmer, secure 
of hia well-houa^ gamer, no longer importuned 
the weather-glass, but growled about the antici- 
pated pricee of produce; when the shopkeeper 
mcreased his stoclc of candles, and laid up his sun- 
blind till the return of summer ; when the careAiI 
housewife began to complain of the increased con- 
sumption of coal, and lookad well after the out- 
eoinga and incomiuga of her daughters; whea 
boys could not pass a hedgerow without looking 
out a faggot for the November bonfire; when 
aweetheartloss girls had begun to wonder if long 



the fine summer twihght — that a comfortable and 
lively "fender" were gathered round the heartli 
of the "Jolly Carl«r." If you have never seen 
one of these fenders, you will hardly understand 
me. But try to fancy to yourself a fire biasing 
up in the chimney, the glow from which lights up a 
semicircle of faces as no other light can ; the man 
at the hob amusing bimaelf with the poker, whilst 
bia opposite neighbour, neit the oveu, has found 
a plaything in the tongs ; and all the company ore 
throwing lack their heads, and laughing in " ready 
chorus," as some joke is made, or some stoi7 is 
progressing, and you may form as good on idctt of 
what a "fender" really la aa can posaibly be ob- 
tained without actually seeing one. 

Well, this "fender" waa enjoying itself bo tho- 
roughly that the cat could not belp^ turning its 
back upon the fender proper, and lick its whiaKera, 
as if it was sharing in the merriment Matty 
Charleaworth waa waiting ; and, for once during; 
the week, was in as sweet a temper as any admirer 
could wish to Bee. Her (aoe was as bright as the 
cans which hung from the ceiling ; and whether 
ber bedgown was a portion of the whitewashed 
wall (both always spotless), or was attached to her 
person, had to be decided when she came in front 
of some darker object. There was a change in 
Mat^B personal iq>pearance that no one coold 
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make out. Was her hitir "done up" different to 
utnial } Had she changed her necklace or ear- 
rings ? Was there a loop more or leaa about the 
neck of her bedsown t or had she washed her face 
in a solution of twinkles 1 The latter appeared 
the moat probable ; for, turn her head which way 
nhe would, some portion of her face was aura to 
be smiling at you. "Qaupe seed" was at a pre- 
mium. Ilie unseasoned voungster, who could not 
yet drink hia ale without oeing " fettled," followed 
Mattv's figure as she swept to the foe, and woa- 
derea if there ever was ouch bright clog buckles 
aa thoae which were then lighting up fifty fur- 
naces in his breast. The one who ^laved with 
the pokar hinted at the presence of a. cinder some- 
where about the bottom of her skirts, and a smell of 
fin as the consequence ; but had not Afatty poa- 
aefised the neatest ankle ia the Tillage, she might 
have been consumed there and then with shovel- 
fuls of imaginery cinders, for aught he would 
have cared. He who found companionship in the 
tongs, ceased making circles on the hearthstone, 
and expressed an opinioQ that something was 
burning in the oven. Was it that he really thought 
ao ! or was it that the two tempting ringlets, which 
huns over the temple nearest to him, might touch 
hia lace, as their owner bent down to look ? He 
never confessed ; he had no need ; for the empty 
oven betrayed his motive, even if the jealous looks 
of the company had gone for nothing. 

Leaning nis chair-back ag^nat the dresser, sat 
a peevish old bachelor, of the name of Sam Briggs ; 
but better known by his lohiguet of " Sogger." 
This man had professed to be in love with as many 
generations of young women aa had grown up 
aroimd him during toe thir^ years before ; but 
be had never offered his hand to any one of them, 
till that hand had become too unsteady to aspire 
to other than widows, and those, too, of an aa«r- 
lain age. These he allowed to slip past him till 
he was out of date even for them; and as the 
children had begun to call him "oW Sogger," and 
"barfbot red" (he had become bald, or had grown 
through hia hajr, aa some would have expressed 
themselves), it was time to give up the idea of 
tnabimony altogether, and make up his mind to 
remun a unit to the end of hia days. He now 
entertained himself with making matches between 
other people, or spoiling such as were made with- 
out hia assistance, which latter was the more agree- 
able occupation of the two. Tou may feel certain 
hia advice was often sought by the uninitiated of 
his own sex ; and the wonder was often eipreasod 
that he had not, when younger, run away with 
some heiress or other, and made an excursion to 
that paradise of clandestine marriages — " Gretna 
Oreen." (Of course, he might have, had ho not 
preferred bachelorhood ?). 

On this occasion it might have been observed 
that he plied his pipe more industriously than 
waa usual, and that his head was constantly 
gcnng into and coming out of a cloud of smoke ; 
and that whenever his face was distinctly visible, 
his eye would strike you as being particularly 
luminous, as if borrowing its Ught from some 
project then kindling in his brain. It might 
have been observed, also, that he was remark- 
ably taciturn. He had not yet told a single 
■tOTy, for a wonder, nor even att«mpted to let 
off Uie most harmless of jokes. He was shut up 
vUhin hiinself during a whole hour, with door 



locked and fsst bolted. At length, with a dy 
lifting up of his windows, and a glance at Mat^ 
as she was elbowing her way towwds the flre on 
an ale-warming excursion, he came out — 

" Matty," he said, looking at the girl betwixt 
two irregular pillars of smoke, " heaw is it theaw's 
ne'er begun o ohappin yet 7' 

" What" a that yo sen, Sam I" said Matty, witti- 
out turning to her interrogator, as if the question 
did not interest her. 

" Heaw is it theaw's ne'er b^un o* cooartin f 

" tioVdyH ne'er ait me ; that's heaw it ia," was 
the ready and unexpected reply. 

The company stared at each other, then at 
Matty, and at each other again. The girl, ap- 
parently unconscious that the matter was of su^ 
moment as to call for any further remark, toned 
up the "warmer" on the chimney shelf, and 
tnpped back to her httle bar. 

Tnere seemed to be a general challenge flash- 
ing round the room, if looks might be regarded 
aa its indication. Seats grew uneasy. The youth 
vrith the poker commenced " scaling" the ate, as 
if he was raking out his feelings ; whilst he with 
the tongs tilted back in hia chair, and knocked 
hia clogs together like one under the influence of 
St. Vitus. The merriment which had been going 
on for a considerable length of time without flsg- 

E'ng, fell off so suddenly that you might easilv 
ive imagined some accident had happenea. 
Several of the company drank up their "gills," 
with the evident intention of ordering fresh ones. 
Others, with pota before them thi^ had been 
standing empty, appeared undecided as to whether 
they should Imodt or shift their quartern ; but 
at tast gave in that they were just a , "' 
pint) short. One or two might have 
served casting significant glances towards the 
bar, where Matty was humming snatohes of a 
love song popular at the time. All were bidding 
high for " gsupe seed," as if bent on purchasing 
at whatever ccet. Singer noticed these signs i^ 
an awakened interest, and his eye kindled the 
Ittighter. The smoke from his pipe made denser 
clouds, and almost screened him from the obeer- 
vation of his companions. His mouth be^an to 
twiteh nervously ; and there was that m his 
whole demeanour that indicated a propensity to 
set as much mischief a-going as the opportunity 
could afford. Glancing at uie fire as he A>ok^ 
BO that his remarks might apply to anybody, ot 
eveiybody present, he observed — 

"Lads are no* same aa theVni used to be. 
Aw've (I've) seen th' time they'd ha' bin after aioh 
as Matty like a pack o' heaunds, if hoo'd gan 'em 
sich a challenge as hoo'a gan neaw. But what 
con we expect eaut o' folk ut han bin browt up 
wi" a tae-pot, an' weam dickies) Pincher," he 
aaid, tummg to a youth who was trying to fix his 
cap so low on one side of his head as to display a 
large field of stubble on the other, " if aWd th' 
mcdddns o* thee, aw'd mak* betther uae o* mi 
tongue nor theaw doea. But anybody uf s fond 
o' koepin' pigeons, same as theaw art, 11 never 
mak" mich eaut o" cooartin'. Limber thi shanks 
up, mon, an' goo an' buzz a great word or two i' 
Matty's ear utTl mak" her t' fly eaut o' her aldn. 
Oh, aw see aw met a> weel talk to an empty pot 
as to thee, for anythin' util come eaut on thee. 
Let's irv someVdy else," Mid Sogger gave a ^ance 
round uie room. 
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If " PiDcher's" face bad been submitted to three 
or four coatings of cart pwnt, it could not hsTe 
assumed a daeper red than was now spread over | 
it. He could not look at anj of his companions ; 
whilst there was "chaff" in everjeyetbai glanced 
at him ; and if Soger's remark did not ekcit the 
heartiest laughter, it was because no one felt him' 
self secure &om being the mibiect of similar taunts. 

" AwTl tell thee what, Bowley," said the peeviah 
Bn^^ turning to a fellow somewhat the Benij>r 
of Hncher, and whose ohin had evidently suffered 
from the harsh treatment of a borrowed razor, 
and, coDsequently had been untouched for several 
days, "if tneau'd nobbut mow that three weeks' 
bwrt o' thine, theau happen met stond a bit of a 
chance ; but there's no woman ud tackle thee wi' 
that turf clod abeawtthi face. Goo an' gie Twiner 
Joe a penny,an' let him clear a road to thi' meawtb, 
an' then come back, au' leVa see what Hatty 11 
Hay abeant thee. Aw did yer her say one day, 
hoo wondert if o' th' gradley chape had gone across 
th' brack, for ther nobbut Bowley ao' one or two 
moore wur fit to be kwked at. Aw vriah aVr 
twenty yer youncw, aw'd stir some oa yo up. 
Ther's Jammie o' Turn's yonder," he continued, 
motioning with his pipe towards the youth who 
had been playing with the tongs, "he'll be gettin' 
OB roawnd-BhootWt ss owd Blucher e^eoneaw, 
wi' hangin' o'er gates, keauntiu' pottato (hills 
i'sted o' makkin betther use of his time. Ther's 
abeawt fifty wenches neaw i' Meiriton ut'ud tnarch 
Btnught to th' church wi' any one on yo ; an' yo 
ha' no' th' courage to pluck at ther bedgeawns, or 
say — ' WiU ha'me? ca'aw lite th«ef or owt o' that 
sort. Eh, yo're a numb lot." 

" Come, theaw'st ha' thi pot filled, if theawH 
nobbut husht," said Bowley, flinging a penny on 
the table. "Aw know heaw to s&ut tht/ meawth. 
Theaw's bin praichin neaw forf see whoall stond 
a gill for thee. Here Matty," he sang out, at the 
same time giving a smart knock on the table, 
" bring Sogger a gill !" 

Matty made her a]^>earance mnch sooner than 
was expected ; for Bowley was just in the act of 
airing a boast that he could "hang hia hat up i' 
that cote i' under a month," when he felt the girl's 
skirta brushing against him. Had ^ been lia- 
tening to all that had been said ? 

" What is it T she asked, placing her hand on 
Bowle/s shoulder in such a familiar manner as to 
call forth jealous looks from other admirers. 

" Sogger wants his pot fillin'," rephed Bowley, 
evidently confused at Matty's sudden appearance. 

"An' art theaw gooin t' pay J" said Matty. 

" Theati's leas sense than aw thowt theaw had. 
Here, come this road; aw want thee." and the 
prl took hold of Bowle/s left ear, with a stroiw 
utimation in her manner that, if he did not wM 
his head to be diafigured, he had better follow. 

"What has yon owd barfoot-yed bin aayin' 
abeawt me T demanded Alatty, as soon aa she had 
landed her admirer in the bar. "Aw know he's 
bin sajin' aummat." 

"Bowley was completely disconcerted at flnding 
himself alone with Matty ; and woiUd have pasaecl 
the matter over as a bit of banter, had not a ring- 
ing laugh, coming from the taproom, caused him 
to regard his situation in a more serious light, 

" He's bin sayin' nowt partikilar," repli^ Bow- 
ley, looking a he all the tune. 



" Aw know betther ; so tell me." 

" Well, he's bin darin' every one on us fort' speak 
to thee," admitted the youth^ opening up a mine 
of courage that he did not thmx was m bim. 

" For^ apeak to me— heaw T siud Matty. 

" Heaw J^whoay— in a cooartin' aort of & 

^Haa he dared iheef 

Bowley'a knees began to shake, and hia heart 
to flutter. 

" Ay~a bit," he imlied, catching aglauoe from 
Matty that he thought was encouraging. 

" Did he say theaw're soft T 

Now what was the young man to say to this ? 
Nothing. He wished he was »havtd; na wished 
he could utter a few grand words; be wished hia 
arms did not feel so wooden — that they had been 
capable of winding themaelvea round the girl's 
wtust, in imitation of " Bums and hia Highland 
Maty," aa delineated in the picture over the nian- 
telpiece. But neither his Beard, nor his tongue, 
nor his anna would condeaoend to help one jot to 
get him over the difficulty. What oauM he do 
&t feel that he wa» soft ) Well, he did mutter 
something — he knew not exactly what; and 
Matty did not catch its meaning, if, indeed, it had 

Seeing her admirer stand like one who hardly 
knew where he was, or what he was doing, Matty 
came to the rescue. 

" Theaw art soft, an' yor o" o« yo soft ; but 
tku speshly," she said, giving Bowley a look out 
of the ctamer of her eye that made him feel aa 
though it were impossible to retreat now without 
doing or aaviag something deeperata. 

" Well," he said, screwing up hia courage for 
a charce, " wilt have a walk wi me I" 

"Why couldt' no' ha' axt.me when aw conld 
ha' gone eaut 1 Theaw tees heaw buqr we are 
neaw." And Matty toyed with her t^iron string, 
and looked as if she was sorry she could not 
accede to Bowley's request. 

" Well, wilt go some neet else V urged the 
latter, now grown as bold aa Hector. 

Matty was silent for some momenta, aa if 
trying to remember what evening she would be 
most at hberty. At length she said — 

" Awst ha' to go to tn' parsonage wi' bottbei 
toart nine o'clock, an' if theawTl— ■" 

"What,to-neetr 
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" On th fairy bridge T and Bowley ahuddered. 

" Ay, aw con go reaund that road ; but be aure 
theaw gets tbeere th' fust, for aw du' bo" atf^ 1» 
miseh" 

The " fairy bridge," lying at the bottom <tf a 
lonely dell about half a mile from the J<dly 
Carter, was supposed to be haunted. Lomv 
never made appointments to meet there ; and 
rarely passed the spot, unless in company with 
others on the same biisineBS. Many w«re the 
stories told cS fairies being seen there — hanging 
on boughs of trees, turning summersaults on the 
bridge's railings, jumping over the brook on long 
slender poles, and induMng in other elfin pa«- 
times. Besides, it had l>»en tbe aoene of a 
murder— a lover cutting his sweetheart's throat 
through jealousy ; and if a white fleecy cloud 
had swept over the ekj on a calm mooDtighi 
evening — its folds resembling trailing | *■" 
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it was Bupposad bj the auperatitiaua to be asso- 
ciated witlt the spirit of the murdered victim, 
whioh occasionally viaitod the spot, 

fiowlay'B hair, short as it was, seemed to lift 
up his c^>, as he speculated on the perils of the 
aaaigiiatioa Matty bad suggested. But "faint 
heart never won (air lady j*and as others might 
be tempted into taking his place, if be allowed a 
white feather to show itself iu his plumage, he 
resolved for once to bid defiance to fMries, bog- 
sarta, and every other species of hobgobbUn, and 
betake himself to the place of "tryste" at the 
time named in Matty's propoeaL But stop i — 
the eve of All Hallows was approaching. The 
shadows of that other life which floats through 
the weird world might be rehearsing their mia- 
chievous tmies for their grand annual festival, 
and the bridge might be swarminK with them at 
that moment. He scratched his uead, reflected, 
and hesitated j but Matty's full eyes were beam- 
ing ou him. There was more witchet; in them 
than in the whole of faiiydom ; and Bowley's 
pluck, called to its office by the look of encou- 
raiment that ought to have dissipated all kinds 
of fear, he took the girl's hand, preiised it clumsily, 
and faltered out — 

" Aw"!! be theere." 

" TheaVU no' mak* a foo on me, wiltal" said 
Matty. 

"Dunno swear. Awll tak* thi word. The^a 
someb'dv knockin' — aw mun goa It's hawve- 
post eight neaw. Aw'll see what th' company 
wants, an' then aw'll be off wi' th' butther. Mi 
gronmotherll ha' to wait on 'em while aVm away. 
If theaw tells any o'th' tothers abeawt this, aw'll 
never speak to thee ageu. Neaw then — oh, ift' 
wants a buss, theaw mun wait Let me come." 

Matty pushed herself past her lover, and went 
to attend to her customers. She appeared as 
unconcerned when she entered the taproom aa if 
no assignation had been arranged, or as if the 
fear of ghosts and fairies had never oroesed her 
mind. Not so Bowley. He appeared not to 
know what to do with his arms and legs when bo 
went to resume his seat. His hand shook as he 
took up his pot to drink, and his face was pale 
as death. When hie companions asked what 
was up with him, he made no reply ; but sat 
like one entranced, gazing at the fire. 

So engaged were the company in trying to fish 
out the cause of Bowle/s changed appearance, 
that they noted not the absence of another of 
their fraternity, until the latter's return to his 
chair in about as absent a state of mind aa his 
, predecessor. Pincher had been away about ten 
minutes. Nobody knew whither he had gone, or 
what was his errand ; but if he had seen a ghost, 
ho could not have appeared more unmanned. 
His face was blanched, his bands trembled, and 
he sat upon his chair like one who is conscious 
of a powder mine having been driven beneath 
him. 

Presently a light cloak, the hood bauf^ng down 
behind— a silk handkerchief &Uing gracefully 
over it — flitted peat the bar door ; and in re- 

rse to the next summons from the company 
old grandmother came tottering into the 
room. But where was Jammie u' Turns I where 
Pincher I where Bowloy t 

(To be cmttHuttO.) 
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BT IDWIK WiDQB. 
Ain—"WlunJMltiait'lfMvtd." 
Good loijns days, what change there i> 
Upon this mortal ground ; 



a time goes Uyin p er one i yed, 
Heaw qnarsfr things coma reawnd 
liat ups an' deawna, on' ins an' eaw 
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Whatui 

Whatbl ..__ 

lliere is i' one poor orayter'B lifa,^ 

It is not for to telL 
When tnomin' blinlv, mon lies an' thinles 

Abeawt the comin' d&y ; 
He lays his bits o' schamee *o sore, 

They coonot roll aetrsy ; 
He cracks ilia thumbs, an' thinks o'Q leet 

Jnst heaw It's planned U 
Bat, when he looks tbi 

He seldom finds it ac 
An' when a etorm comes, dark an' leawd,— ■ 

Wi' mony a weanr siffa. 
He toots abeawt, i'th diftar't cleavd. 

To find a bit o' sky j 
" " ' s, he grunts an' groans, 

DUf, \u nunute m' welkin's cli 

He's peeart<r than before. 
Good Inck to th' mortal that can ston 

Good luck, beawt bein' preawd ; 
That keeps bis yed fro grooin' whot, — 

His heart fro fn'Ooio' cowd ; 
That walks his cIibIIls, an' heeda no talks, 

3ut does the best be con ; 
An' when thin^ are not to his mind. 

Can bide it like a mon. 
Then, let'a ba lowly when its fine. 

An' cheerful when its dark ; 
Mon ne'er war made to mope an' whine. 

But buckle to his wark ; 
It sweetens th' air, it leetens oare,— 



Gnat 



n at it, then, — an' let's t 
Owd 'nine '11 tell a tale. 






BI CHARLES HABDWICK. 

Thx answer to this query, if dictated by intelli- 
gence as well as candour, is unquestionably — 
" Good, great good ; notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of much imperfection in the organisation of 
some, and of serious financial error in many." 

Before I find fault, however, even in the most 
friendly spirit, let me honourably aeek out and 
e^ibit for public approval, some of the good to 
which I refer. When the object is to conserve, 
and not to destroy, this appears to be the most 
politic OS well as the most equitable course of pro- 
cedure. Far too much supOTcilious impertinence, 
as well as lugubrious foreboding and ofiensively 
paradedoondescension,ba8charact«riaed the man- 
ner in which the provident working man has been 
denounced, ooax^, petted, and preached to, on 
this subject. 

Many well-meaning philanthropists are in the 
habit of confounding, m one promiscuous mass, 
the whole of that large section of our population 
which exists without property or capitcd, other- 
wise than the wages immediaUily derived from 
niftnn^l labour, either of a sldlled or unskilled 
character. They read "blue books," and are often 
remarkably " well posted " in criminal and ^uper 
statistics. They are profoundly versed m the 
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mvsteries over which ttimkeys snd prieon chap- 
l&inB, poor-law ffnudiiuia &nd the masters and 
matrooeof worlmouBos preside. But they appear 
to be lamentahly ignorant conceming thait section 
of the " working clsssea," whose membera have no 
knowledge of, or connection with, either "model 
prtBontr" or "pauper palacea," except such as the 
honourable one of pa^g their quota of the taxes 
necaaaaty for the mamtanaitce ol both these, mi- 
fortnnately, in the present state of our much 
vaunted cifilisatioi), still indispensable institu- 
tions to ttie peace and well-being of the coiuiuu- 
nit}>. The reason of this seenas to be, that the 
temperate, provident operative ia a peaceable and 
industrious being, who supports bis family, and 
honestly fulfils such duties of dtizenship as may 
be entnisted to him ; but he makes little noisy 
demonstration or sign of his presence amongst us, 
if we eice})t the periodical gatherines of the mem- 
bers of friendly, temperance, ana co-operative 
societies, and working men's clube and trades 
unions, and hia occasional presence at important 
political meetings. 

We repeat it, the members of these societies, 
in the mass, are truly the industrious working 
men, to whose energies and patient labour the 
greatness and prosperity of this country is so 
much indel)ted. They do not look for or rely on 
the patronage of any clasa. Indeed, they have, in 
honest Lancashire phrase, on iiiatinctivo dislike 
to being "coddled," or, in any way, being patted 
on tiie Dack, and "patronised" into the practice 
of either duty or decorum. They may, nay, they 
do, cheerfully accept the Mendly counsel, and re- 
joice in the courteous recognition, of gentlemen 
moving in the higher ranks of eociety ; but their 
great virtue, which underliea much imperfect 
practical effort, is an instinctive reuugnanco to 
pauperism, or to mendicancy in any form. They 
well underatond that the only pedestal which con 
permanently sustain the column of true indepen- 
dence must be manfully quarried out of the gra- 
nite rock of self-reliance. Their efforts in this 
direction are noble in their origin, if sometimea 
imperfect in their practical development. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the results already 
achieved, by means of association and co-operation, 
have proved as beneficial to moral and social pro- 
gress, as they are marvellouH in their extent One 
of the most significant phases of this great move- 
ment is presented by tna fact that the progress 
referred to has, in the main, resulted from within. 
It owes httle to external aid ; less to either the 
fostering care of uppei^Iass philanthropists, or t« 
the cogitations of professional scientific intellects. 
It ori^uated in no tenderly-nursed exotic seed- 
ling, hable to wither and perish under the influ- 
ouce of the chilling out-door atmosphere of public 
life; but in a heiuthv, robust germ, indigenous 
to Uie manly, Uberty-lovinc, Anglo-Saxon nature, 
that gathers etrength and nardlEood from active 
contact with legitimate antagonistic forces. 

I hold it to be one of the most important of 
the fimdamental laws of sound social science, 
that these native instincts or tendencies should 
be carefully observed and studied, and their action 
directed, not rep^saad. We have had infinitely 
too mudi theorising bv amiable m«n, doubtless ; 
but men whose actual knowledge of the habits, 
prejudices, virtues, and vices of the masses has 
often been derived from very limited and partial 



contact with those whom they are desirous of 
drilling into model members of the great social 
regiment. Likethephilaaophersofold, theMami- 
able philanthropisf« search their own hearts and 
brains for what they regard as great fundamental 
principles, to which external facts and forces 
ought, in their opinion, to reconcile themaelves ; 
or, at the least, respectfully, and with all due defe- 
rence, to remain neuter m all action attendant 
upon their attempted practical application. But 
facts, indeed, are Dotb proverbially and actually 
" stubborn things ,■" and, in one ahute or another, 
will contrive to make tiiemselvoa (elt, either for 
good or for evil, notwithstanding the efibrts of 
well-meaning but somewhat Utopian visionariea. 
If we wish to render bond fide help in the advance- 
ment of the labouring masses in the social scale, 
our labour will be more efficaciously ezpeuded if 
we study carefully the efforts the working men are 
making to help themselvea. It is by aid in this 
direction that noneat labour will be rewarded by 
satisfoctoTj results. The truth is, the indepen- 
dent, self-reliant British workman wiU not be 
forced, against his convictions, to marshal him- 
self beneath the banner of any self-appointed 
leader, who may have magnanimously resolved 
to champion the cause of man's social elevation, 
according to his own special and peculiar views. 
He does not want to be pitied, and he dotii 
not greatly care to be "too much patronised." 
He wanta, in foot, that which his patrons them- 
selves value at so high a figure, in their own 
instance ; he wants to enjoy that comfort and 
personal dignity which result from perfect free- 
dom of thought and action ; limited only, of 
course, in his case, as in theirs, by the deference 
we all owe to universal moral law, and the bebesta 
of imperial and municipal legislation.* This 
instinct or principle (call it which we may), lies 
at the root of all those great national sentijnenta 
of which EngUshmen are, especiallv, so justly 
proud. " Self-help," " a^-reliance, " Heaven 
helps those who help themselves," and scores of 
similar phrases are now, amongst the better 
educated working-men connected with provident 
friendly societies, as prevalent as "fnendahip, 
love, and truth," "fiuth, hope, and charily," or 
other mottoes, of benevolent import, which at- 
tract attention on the banners of Oddfellows, 
Foresters, Druids, etc., on great public demon- 
strations. The common wud imperatively de- 
mands the conservation of this great national 
sentiment. There can be no loss of personal 

* Since the above was written, the Earl of Shaftee- 
buiy, at the dose of the Sociil Sdeuce gatharing at 
Manchester, expressed himself eo distinctly o& this 
enliject, that I cannot refrain from qnotiiu' a aentence 
or two. His loniflhip said — "To talk of patronisiiig 
ths working clasBea, eeiwcikUy in nch a town as Man- 
ohntor, would be the greateet act of airogance and 
preBumption, utd at the same time the gr«ateit act of 
toll; that he could conceive. These men wanted not 
■BBiBtonce. ... By their own zeal, intelligenDe, 
and good conduct ; by their being eoabled now to exer- 
cise ail the moi^ ajid ph;^cal energies that Gkd bul 
given them, they had risen to a poaitian in wbiob thay 
required no patronage. But he tnuted tb&t the time 



, the highest to the lowest, and tr — . . 

lownt to the highest, »aa the great bond of union, the 
grand divine principle that ouf^t (o porads aU 
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diRni'ty in the best, the proudast in the land, 
eiUier in etation, Tirtue, or intellect, honestly, 
courteoualj, aud cheerfully recogniBJug the TaJue 
and importance of oven the rudest of theae eEFerte 
of our labouring population ta provide some 
honourable and indapeadent means of susten- 
ance for tbemselves or iiunilieB, when the paraly- 
dng hand of siclmess, or the still more (ueaded 
touch of the ajand annihiUtor, death, spreads ihe 
mourning paU over their perhaps humble, but 
therefore none the less dearly loved domestic 
hearths. 

The extent to which this provident action has 
developed itself during the present century is 
something enormous. The chief of these socie- 
ties, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, accord- 
ing to the report last issued, now numbers nearly 
400,000 members, andposseaaes a reserred capital 
of upmuds of two milUona sterliiiK I It has an 
Annuflf income of nearly half a million, and dis- 
penses shout three hundred thousand pounds per 
nnniim in the relief of the sick, the burial of the 
dead, ajid the sustenance of the widow and the 
orphan^ The Foresters are likewise very niune- 
roiiB, and many other bodies of somewhat similar 
oonatitwtions eiist in the mother country and the 
colonies. It is impossible to arrive, with exacts 
neBB, at the total figures in conuection with the 
subject ; but Lord Beaumont stated in the House 
of Lords, in 1850, that the number of members 
"had been computed at 3,052,0CX); that they 
were in the receipt of an annual revenue of 
£4,980,000 ; and that they possessed an accumu- 
lated capital of £11,360,0001" Since ItiSO, the 
progress has been very great ; so much bo, that 
the total reserved capital may now be eHtiioated 
at nearly ^0,000,000. Indirectly these societies 
have largely influenced the figures presented in 
the registrar's annual reports concerning savings 
banks. The increase in the deposits has kept 
pace with the growth of friendly societies. At 
the end of last year the total number of deposi- 
tors was upwards of two milhons, and the amount 
invested exceeded the enormous sum of forty-five 
millions sterling ! 

No nation in the world's history ever presented 
so magnificent a n>ecimen of habitual self-reli- 
ance on the part of the labouring portion of its 
Population. The industrious artisans of Britain 
nave led the van in this great social movement, 
and have earned, whether they ever possess it 
or not, a larger amount of national gratitude 
than the most brilliant and successful of mihtaiy 
heroea. And yet, owing mainlj" to the very fact 
that theae now important provident inatitiitious 
sprung from so very humble a source, and that 
the advanced post was necessarily one of diffi- 
cultv and danger, their financial laws are often 
of the most primitive and imperfect character. 
Year by year the Kegistrar of Friendly Societies 
reports the closing of numy branches of affiliated 
bwlies, as well as isolated sick and burial clubs. 
These results are due to many causes ; but the 
chief unquestionably is the thoroughly unaound, 
and, in many cases, unjust financial laws by which 
they are governed. With regard to some of the 
large "office," or "collecting" Durial clubs, recent 
disclosures indicate a state of things of a most 
filiameful character. Imperfect arithmetic, or 
ignorance concerning vibu statistics under such 
' ices, is unquestionably productive of 



much evil, but it does not amount to absolute 
criminahty, and may, therefore, be pardoned, if 
it retire before the advance of higher intelligence 
and more extended observation ; but the conduct 
of certain gentlemen officially connected with 
Bome of these sham insurance estahlishmenta 
has latterly been of such a character, as to call 
forth loud protestations against fraudulent deal- 
ing, and angry demands for legislative interfer- 
ence. So far as punishing bubble speculators 
and dishonest ofBcials is concerned, this is both 
practical and desirable ; but the only efiectual 
remedy is the education of the mass of people 
victimised. While they remain ignorant of the 
true laws of friendly society finance, and other 
necessary conditions to the permanent stability 
of these insurance associations, and possess uo 
means of efficient supervision, the marvel is not 
that they are systematically fleeced, hut that the 
great temptation has not resulted in much more 
abundant harveste of guilt. The raeraberB of the 
self-governed societies, of course, have none but 
themselves to blame if they neglect their duties, 
despise timely warning, or fail to acquire the 
knowledge necessary to ensure successful results. 
We repeat it : Our friend^ societies have done 
and are doing an amount of'^good that few even 
amongst the highly educated Iiavo formed an 
adequate conception of ; but that serious imper- 
fection, nevertheless, exists in the practical ma- 
chinery by which manv of them are conducted. 
Numbers are notoriously insolvent, and are drift- 
ing rapidly towards utter ruiu ; while others, 
now apparently healthy and flourishing, will 
gradually follow in their woke if not rescued by 
timely ausistance. The most efficient means for 
effecting so desirable a consummation as the 
permanency of the ^rea,t bulk of our friendlysocie- 
ties, I will discuss m future communications. 



THE LAST LYRIC. 

A UtxiT'i riie on a broad uooT'luid— 
A brook that brawU by a coppice-side — 
A river Hat steala through marahea wide 

To a btq-, th*( ii belted with und. 

A babe, that Uai« at ite mother's breast — 
A lad, who ipriiigs to the e>aw atrife — 
A mux who la wefijied out of lif e^ — 

And a aoul, that at length 6iid> rest 1 

A harp, whence in childhood used to Soat 

]t the ban 

10 weak to evoke ■ 



Yon will lay them all in mj Ri«vo, I m 
For my tome haa oome. I die I 



WAITINa FOE OUR HOLIDAY. 

BY FELIX FOLIO. 

Tax year eighteen hundred and forty-five, like 
several which preceded it, was a busy one for en- 
gineers, surveyors, and that great anuy of unat- 
tached, which is always anxiously waiting for 
80methingto"tumup. Hailwayswere projected 
from everywhere to everywhere else m Groat 
Britain, the services of everyone who could use 
a theodolite were at a premium, whilst every un- 
empbyed man whose vision was good enough to 
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enable him to distinguish a wwod from a wheel- 
barrow, uid waa sumcieDtlj aaranced in the art 
of cali^vphv to enter his ofaserTBtioas ia a memo- 
' 'ok, 



nutdum oooit, wt* sent ioto the bighwaTH, bywajs, 
and cnwawayB of the ooimtrf, to count ovorj- 
thing and eveijbodj that was moving either vfoa 
l^^or wheels. 

With what degree of conacientioomeas the lat- 
ter duty wM dlsoQarged, in most instance*, ia now 
petty well known ; but it never will be known 
how many pints of beer were dnmk, pipe* of to- 
baooo smoked, and games of cards and doadnoee 
played, by these " traffic'takers," in hedge ale- 
bouses in the outlying distncts, far away, occa- 
sionally, from the stations they were placed in 
ohargeof^ 

Many amuung &cts — and fictions wbidi we 
were expected to treat as facts — came under our 
official notice in connection with this subject ; but 
it is not our intention to dwell upon them in this 
paper. Suffice it to say, that the Btatistioe bo dili- 
^ntly sought, and so liberally paid for, by " pro- 
jeotora," were, in almost eveiy instance, utterly 
delusive. 

Our line was " The Babylon and Baleborough 
Direct,-" and thrav was an opposition scheme oe- 
fore Uw pubhc, called " The Direct BalelMH>ough 
and Babylon." From these titled it would be Init 
reasonable to expect tbat the lines would be par- 
allel, but the^ were not so. When first put upon 
paper by their respective engineers, they took 
pretty much the some course, 'tis true ; but one 
luterest bad pulled here, and another interest had 
pulled there, to say Doihins of ttie many i^ov^ 
they encountered ; that, whilst still professing to 
go "direot," they were found, at intervals, to be 
thirty miles apart. For considerable distances, 
however they coquetted with each other, like two 
lovera taking a countiy walk. Now going along 
amicably aiM by side, and then suddenly separa- 
ting till thoy were out of each other's sight and 
hearing. Anon they would approach each other, 
and just as you supposed they were again on good 
terms, one would cross the other, and go off in a 
huff through distant fields. But it must be borne 
in mind that all this took place upon paper only ; 
for not as much earth as would fill a flower-pot 
was ever removed in the interest of either 1 

It was from those places where the "trafiic- 
takers" of each company were stationed together 
that— had the retimis been reliable — the suc- 
cessful one would have received its greatest sup- 
port. It was really astonishing how the traffic at 
these poiutsincruasedfromdav to day, after these 
people had got possession of them. A brisk com- 
petition went on between tbe two sets, not as to 
which should furnish the most accurat« report, 
but whose should be the most encouraging. 

The following instance may be oon^ered a 
pretty fair sample of many. The number of 
cattle returned as passing one particular spot 
during a fortnight's watching was six hundred ; 
but as the truth of the report was much doubted, 
am iuqniry was instituted, which resulted in the 
disoovary that old Farmer Boiler's t«n cows had 
been fetched from a field to the homestead twice 
a day to be milked, and were "booked" each 
time they passed to and fro, which made the 
total for the fourteen days five hundred and 
sixty. The remaining forty being made up by 
a few stny ones and the little strengthening 



which the authors of these rei>orts always ooa- 
sidered esaentiaL Now, as neither the B, and 
B. D. nor the D. B. and B. schemes embraced a 
branch up into Fanner Roller's pastuias, it ia 
not difficult to conceive that his cows would 
bring but little grist to the miU of either com- 
pany 1 But there were many re^xnla aent in 
quite as flattering, which had svsn a lees sub- 
stantisl basis than tiiis. 

It was to us, at the temporary offices of the 
Babylon snd Boleborough Direot, that these 
valuable reports were dehvered, for the purpose 
of being tabulated and brought into one general 
analysis. 

Blame us not, considerate, or inconsiderate, 
reader, for the small shsie we took in the busi- 
ness. It wss not we who forged the fatal book ; 
w did not even cover it with the gilded bait. 
No, our duty was but to arrange its legs and 
wings, and make it look natural, lively, and 
tempting! 

Beqjomin Bridge, Esq., C.E., of the well known 
firm of Tunnel and Bridge, in Westminster, was 
our engineer. A wonderfully clever man was 

B. Bridge, Esq. He knew a great deal more than 
he ever told any board of provisioiiBl directors, 
and he told many a bowd of provisional direc- 
tors mi»« than he ever knew ! He wss a man 
of ruddy complexion and regular features, with 
the exoeptioD of his nose, and that was very ^- 
regulsr j for it was exactly like a strawberry — 
the Idnd known as " Myat'e Prolific" — both in 
shape and colour. It was almost as thick and 
TOominent between the eyes as at its lower end ; 
by reason of which, when he required a new pair 
of spectacles, he had to be measured for them. 
But woe betide tbe unfortunate optician if he 
did not bear himself with the utmost gravity on 
Booh oooosionB : To touch Mr. Bridge's nose, 
even metephorically, was at all times a danger- 
ous thing to do. One worthy tradesnun not 
only lest a good customer, but was positively 
sworn at for mnlring some innooent allusion to 
its peculiarity. He took his revenge, however ; 
for when he seat in his bill he made tbe letter 

C, in the initials denoting his profession, " con- 
spicuous by ito absence" in the superscription I 

Mr. Bridge did not spend much of bis time at 
the offices of "the company," the general man- 
agement of which was entrusted to an elderly 
individutd, by name John Nasalby. Mr. Nasalby 
had the most remarkable &ux we ever saw. We 
do not mean in the sense for which the word 
"oheek" is sometimes irreverently used, but in 
ite general oonfonnation, Tbe most striking 
feature was — his nose. Now, let it bs under- 
stood that Mr. Nasalb/e nose vm a nose ; not 
like that fruity protuberancw which did dutv for 
one on the bae at his chief, but a noee of urge 
sise and singular shape, and a good nose — to 
remember. We used to speculate amongst our- 
selves in the office upon the motive whi^ could 
have induced Mr. Bridge to permit that nose of 
Nasalby's to be steered into any port of which 
he was govsmor ; and the only conclusion we 
ever came to was, that as it was the ugliest be 
had ever seen — except by the aid of a mirror — 
it would serve as a kmd (^ half-way house, where 
ht halt between bis own and 



(ndinsiy ones. 
Whal a difieranoe does the position of a tiling 
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And the use to which it is put make in one's 
estimation of it ! For uutance, Mr. Bridge's 
nose, had it been seen l^g in a Btrawberr^ bed, 
irith a background of green leaves, would have 
been called a beauty ; but, stuck as it was on a 
human fece, it was simply an abomination I We 
must, however, return to Mr. Nasolbya, HU 
seemed as though it had started off originaUy 
with the datermination of becoming a Roman, 
on a gigantic scale ; but having got tax enough 
out to survey the face it was destined to orna- 
ment, and finding that the t™ selected would 
be utterly unsuitable, had therefore suddenly 
witbdrawn all further care as to what shape it 

Dbt eventually assume ; and from that point 
gone on growing in a most slovenly manner, 
spreading so much out of proportion vrittt its 
upper pfLTt, that it became, as it were, hybridous, 
part Soman and part Negro. 

Notwithstanding his ugly face, Mr. Nasalby 
" knew a thing or two," and was well fitted for 
the appointment he held. He was much re- 
specfei^ too, by Mr. Bridge ; and the good terms 
which obtained between these genl^men met 
with but one interruption during the whole time 
we were in the office, and that was brought about 
through the peculiarity of their respective noses. 
Mr. Bridge was pointing out to his manager some 
improvement which might be made in a plan 
that lay before them, but which the latter f^ed 
to see, when, in an unguarded moment, the 
former made use of a hackneyed simile which 
caused the question at issue to be adjourned nn« 
die. 

" Why, it's as plain as the nose on your face !" 

We turned our head upon hearing the words, 
just in time to witness the discomfiture Mr. 
Bridge had brought upon himself. He looked 
pret^ much ss Chippendale looks when, as Sir 
Peter Teasle, he has just told bis spouse she had 
no taste when she married him. Nasalby, how- 
ever, did not imitate her ladyship'a triumph, but 
appeared to be meet enegiouslv annoyed. Walk- 
ing away from the desk, he exclaimed— 

" I tlunk the less said about noses the better, 
either ' phun' or ' coloured 1' " 

The latter word was evidently a hit at the 
strawberry. 

Amongst onr staff of clerks was a youth who 
was related to Mr. Bridge, and who bore the 
same name. He had been in the office at West- 
minster ; but as he was found to be indolent 
and totally useless there, Mr. Bridge had kindly 
transferred his services to " the company." This 
youth was clever at but one thing, and that was 
the manufacture of conundrums, for which the 
nickname of Quibbles had been conferred upon 
him. He made conundrums upon almost every- 
body and eveiythiag. Nearly every line he wrote 
durmg office hours commenced with "Why" or 
" Because." Anderson, the " Wizard of the 
North," having offered a prize for the best conun- 
drum, and making it a condition that each com- 
petitixr should send but one, Quibbles borrowed 
the names of two dozen of his friends, and sent 
in as many conceits. But although he did not 
secure the prize, it ia but justice to him to say 
that he furnished several which were more worthy 
cd it than the succewful one. 

This passion for conundrum making was &ted 
to bring about poor QuibbW disgrace, and ab- 



ruptly sever his connection with the Babylon and 
Baleborough, as well as Uie eminent firm of Tun- 
nel and Bridge. 

A verbal message had been left with us for Mr. 
Bridge, and we bad made a memorandum of it 
upon a slip of paper, to give to him upon his ar- 
rival. Just before that gentleman entered the 
office, Quibbles had thrown on to our desk a 
similar slipupon wliiob was the following : — 

" Con. Why ought all human noses to be hand- 
some i — Ant. Because they are picked by their 
owners !" 

" Qood morning," said Mr. Bridge, in his bland- 
est manner, as he walked up to our desk, " bas 
anyone called this morning r 

" No one, sir," we answered, "except a man with 
a messwe from Mr. Bull, the stodcbroker,'" and 
we hanibd him what we supposed was the memo- 
randum of it. 

In an instant we were made aware of our blun- 
der, bv hearing the words — 

" What the devil does this mean, sir J" 

"Beg pardon, sir," we answered, "tisamietalce. 
This is Mr. Bull's message," and we handed hii" 
the other slip. But it was far from appeasing 
his wrath ; for, as he snatched it with one hand, 
he raised the other, and, shaking the offending 
paper in our face, exclajined — 

" But I ask again, air, what the devil does this 
meanr 

We saw it was useles ftirther to attempt to 
screen poor Quibbles, so we replied — 

" FroDably your nephew cantell you something 
about it, sir." 

"1 thought so. Send him to me immediately." 

But this order was not ea^ to obey, seeing that 
Quibbles had vanished through the back office^ 
and out of the premise^ the moment he discovered 
what we had done. Mr. Bridge left orders that 
when his hopeful nephew returned, he was to go 
to Westminster immediately for instructions. 
What those " instructions" were, may be imagined 
from the fact that Quibbles never returned to the 
office, and we lost sight of him for vears. When 
we next met him, the regret which liad always 
lingered in our mind, for the disgrace which our 
mistalce had brought upon him, was considerably 
assuaged by his informing us that he had become 
a succeBBfiil writer for the stage, under a nom dt 
plume — that the burlesque which was then con- 
vulsing the town, at half-a-dozen of the theatres, 
was from his pen — and that we had conferred an 
inestimable favour whan we had deUvered him 
from the thraldom of his uncle's ofQce. 

It had been a busy summer for us — working 
early and late ; but ^thoush Mr. Bridge did not 
fill up the vacancy caused by the discharge of his 



least measure to the duties of those he left there. 
The ui^noy of the business upon which we were 
employed had prevented us from indulging in our 
annual fortnight in the country, at midsummer ; 
but we were not without hope that our task would 
yet terminate in time for us to enjoy a few days of 



It was with considerable interest, therefore, that 
we noticed, as we walked each morning to the Ims, 
from our lodgings at Walworth, the h ~" 
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number of brown horae-chestnut leaves which 
rustled about our feet, and the little golden onea of 
the elnt, which came trembling to the ground, like 
precocious nestlings essajing a premature flight. 
And 90 the days went on, getting shorter and 
shorter, and the leaves on the trees getting fewer 
and fewer ; but there was no falling off in our 
work. One morning, however, just as we began 
to despair of the chance of expanding our limgs 
on the breezy hills of Surrej, Mr. Brid^ came 
into the office, with an open letter in his hand, 
exclaiming—" Cease from jour labours, gentle- 
men, not another figure is required ; the Babylon 
and Baleborough Direct has collapsed !" 

This announcement brought joy to all in the 
office save one. To us the words meant a fort- 
night's enjoyment amongst old friends and re!^ 
tioDS ; long walks over undulating downs ; strolls 
through country knee j and then l)ack again with 
renewed health and &eah vigour to the "mighty 
mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping." To 
that one — a poor underpaid under-clerk — they 
brought the fear of want of emploj^nont for him- 
self, and the consequent want of food for his 
&nuly. So varied are the human emotions pro- 
duced by almost every apparently triffing event. 

Having been waiting for orir hoUday for several 
months, we determined to delay our flight no 
longer than the morrow. Where we went, and 
how we enjoyed it, however, must be reserved 
for another paper. 



THE OLDEN DAYS. 



Author 0/ "HaUrriii' Kaa," (t 



Com, Memoiy, unbind thv written icroll, 

Thy treuored pictures ahow me one by on< 
My path grow* dark and lonely, and my aoul 



My path grow* dark and lonely, and my aoul 

Would fun look back to years and ' ^ - 
Botore, if but in dreuua, tbe light tt 



I years and loved ones gonf. 



On the fiiBt home my bappy cHldhood knew ; 
Thou pleasant spota ffain would look upon. 

And thou alone canst give them to my view, 

For time bath diftngej!, md maired what time con 
ne'er renew. 
Far off, and funt aa echoed echoea, oomes 

Back to my ean a atreamlet's bubbli:^ flow ; 
While bathed in Bunahine rise three cottage homea. 

And, close beeide, a fonnataad, grey and low. 
In front a nrden blooma ; behind a row 

ru rf.tj.^t eimg throw far their verdant BCtwn, 



On the green walls that gird that qnirt spot 
The Inight-eyed Kobin shows hia crinuoit vest. 

And, 'neath the lowly eavea of bam and cot. 
The dainty swallow builds her rustic nest. 

When, crowned with flowerj, with fn^irant winds 



first came the dancing Spring, 



O'er melting n 

Prom desMat glen to mountun's wooded cree^ 

Joy apake in aong. while larks on circling wing, 

M^e the far leaun of clonda with Love's own mi 

I see yeatiU, ye Idndly homely folks. 
Peopling Uie worid that perished long ago ; 

There, ude by side, ye stand, hke forest oaka. 
Shielding wch other while the temiicets blow. 

Of this world's wisdom Uttle do ye know, 
Nor do ye love its hard and eelfiah creed ; 

Itiayi 



Ilie plonghshare gUtten in the morning son. 
And young and old their oheery tasks renuns ; 

Abroad, o'er broken fields the harrows ran : 
At home, the '■'»i'i™'« ply the wheel and Ioool 

No envious mood, no dumb nnthankful gloom 
Darkens the happy annshine of their hearta ; 

Toil is thetr lot, iHit not M 



F^ Uiew retreala, but f urer stiU U 



The Und, good people 



lat bless my dreai 
homestead, brool 
lie of the olden di 



My early frirads in vain by name I call ; 
I tread on withei*d leaves ; my spirit strays, 
Weeiring thro' a kist Eden, where the Fall, 
Like a down-mBhing stream, has maned and nunrf 



ECHOES OF THE PAST.— I. 



Upon the nul way -slopes, in early tnimiim, 
wherever the air is pure and the soil is dfji 
there are patches a yard acroaa of a geutie wild- 
flower, with pelala of gold. The blossoma aw 
disposed chaplet-wise upon the summit of a 
slender peduncle ; in shape they resemble Umw 
of the pea, and towards harvest-time thay »« 
succeeded by smooth round pods that diveM 
horizontally, and remind us of the claw of a bird. 
In many a green mead, and springing among w 
turf in many a beautifiil parte, trodden but not 
broken by the feet of the pretty antlered cre*- 
tures of the dappled sldn that leap awsy u 1 
draw near, I note this gentle flower agaifl, ^ 
mark, with the deeper acquaintance that U>» 
buds are vermilion-colour. It is too conspicuont 
a plant not to have been registered by thebalM- 
ist. Long ago I learned that ite name is Bint- 
foot Lotus. 

In the evening, book in hand, Ulysses ^l*^ 
of the adventures, strange and varied, that befcl 
him OS he sailed from Troy towards Ithaca, Pene- 
lope, and home. "Carried for nine days o"* 
the fishy sea by baleful winds, on the t*"'^ 
came to the land of the lotos-eaters, by "w^ 
flowers are used as food. And when we »" 
refreshed ourselves, I sent two of my compaaiiH^ 
and a third aa hwald, to go and inquire wl* 
men they were who ate food in that land. AW 
going immediately, they were mingled fi'^JJ" 
lotos-eating men, who gave them to taata w t™ 
lotos. Then whoever of our companions ate m 
that pleasant nourishment, lo, he no longer care* 
to bnng back news, nor did he wish to return 
but preferred to remain there with the lot^ 
eaters, eating of the lotos-tree."* '''^^.,?'^ 
may dispute whether in these old eimplidU** 
have the words of Homer or of another. 1 »P 
satisfied to know that the verees Boated Boia}^ 
soul of one who was accustomed to the bouj™ , 
the blue jEgeau, to "old Mpna-'a rook and ian- 
isle," and that they have lived for little 1?»«,T7 
three thousand years. Tbe interval W "^ 
How much in those three thousand J^^ 
come and gone ! Yet the name of lotus ajra^ 
us still, as if gifted with immortality ; ^^^ '' 
pleasant to think that herein, at 1^ ** t. 
shares in the vocabulary of flie old GreeK p" 

• Odyssey, ii., 83-97. ' 



What measure of uniformitf there baa been in 
it« application it ie now proposed briefly to con- 
That various plants anciently received the 
name of lotus, beroaceous onea as well aa trees, 
and aquatic aa well as terreatriol, soon became 
evident to claaaical acholais who intereated 
themselvea in the inquiry as to what was 
Homer's lotus. Ffie, in the Flore de ViryiU, 
enumerates no less than eleven different appUca- 
tions. The oldest is probably that to which 
Herodotus refers in his deacription of the pro- 
ductions of the Nile. " When the waters," eavs 
he, " have risen to their extreme height, and all the 
fields are overflowed, there appears upon the 
sur&ce an immense quantity (tf plants of the 
tily kind, which the Egyptians call lotos. The 
seed-pods of this plant, wnich resemble those of 
the poppy, having cut down, they dry in the 
sun. They bake them, and convert them into a 
kind r^ bread ; they also eat the root of the 
plant. There is a second kind of lotos which 
grows in the Nile, and which is not unlike a rose. 
The froit resembles a waHps* nest, and is found 
to cimt^n a nnmber of kernels the size of an 
olive-stone ; they are very grateful, either fresh 
or dried."* Though so brief, these descriptions 
plainly indicate that the first kind of lotos Hero- 
dotus speaks of was a Nymnbwa, and that the 
second was that illustrious plant, the Nelumbimi 
mciotum, or sacred lily of the Nile. Our wild 
English water-liUes, or at all evocts, the flowent of 
the queenly white one, Nympkaa aiha, produce 
a capsule exactly like what the old historian 
compared it io~^ pcppy head ; and how apt is 
the comparison of the NeLumbiiun fruit to a 
wasps' nest may be seen by every visitor to 
Chatswortb, or Kew, or Glasuevin. At Chats- 
worth the Nelumbium will be found in the Vic- 
toria bouse, (me comer of which spacious flower- 
pslace is set apart for it Great flat circular 
leaves, shaped like those of the nasturtium, or 
with tiie stalk set on lielow the middle, rise ver- 
tically, in a grand crowd, to the height of a man. 
Among them, upon stalks nearly as tall, stand 
superb flowers that seem lilvand rose combined ; 
solitary, as befits such royal beauty and ancient 
linea^, and eihaling the odour of anise : and in 
due time come curious capsules the size of an 
orange, but of the shape of half an e^ that has 
been divided equatonally, the flat aur&ce pre- 
senting some twenty or more oval cavities, in 
every one of which is lodged a seed. There is 
reason to believe that these seeds were the 
"sacred beans" of Pythagoraa, In England 
they do not ripen, but in India and China, which 
are the native countries of the plant, they are 
matured in abundance, and have a flavour deU- 
cate as that of almonds. Plentiful as the plant 
unquestionably was in the Nile at the time when 
Herodotus wrote, modem travellers have been 
unable to discover a single E^ptian specimen. 
This renders it probable that in Egypt the Nelum- 
bium existed onlvasan introduction from southern 
Asia. To this da^ it abounds in the ponds and 
still waters of Hindostan, in Ceylon also, and 
even in China, and is increasing rather than les- 
sening. The religious reverence in which it was 
held tame in chi^ measure of its fitness aa an 

* E!nt«rp«, cap. 92. 
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emblem of fertiUty. The failure of its tenancy of 
the famous river of the Pharaohs, soenis accord- 
ingly a fair reason for doubting its being indi- 
genous 80 far to the west. The circumstance in 
question is in keeping also with the probability 
tnat the ancient Egyptian mythology and reh- 
gion were ori^nal^ derived from India, the 
Nelumbiimi bemg brought in with it as an em- 
blematic adjunct just as the palm is used by 
certain Christians a week before Easter, either 
actually, or in some kind of substitution. Draw- 
ings, both of the flower and the fruit of the 
Nelumbium, appear upon the ancient coins, 
mosaics, and monuments of the countries in 
which it was either indigenous or cultivated, 
often with ears of com interspersed, then to 
form the insignia of laia. Notices of it occur 
repeatedly in oriental jioetry and legend, and, 
doubtless, it was some wondering Indian tale 
that gave origin to that beautiful fable in Ovid, 
where he recounts the metamorphosis of the 
nymph Lotis into the flower which, he tells us, 
" in the water preserves her nama"* To see, 
as I have done, that glorious Chatsworth plant, 
not alone in the brigntneas of day, bnt lost in 
the sweet mystery of Sept«mb«: moonlight, 
which disclosed, at the same moment, the green 
islands made by the floating leaf-trays m the 
Victoria, with, m the centre, a living miracle of 
floral sculpture, white and rose-colour, like 
alabaster ; and tall Papyrus stallu, bearing at 
top great green globes of bending hair; and broad 
leaves and lustrous bloom of many another 
princely exile from the far east, aU, as it were, 
asleep, like the wat«r, in the fragrant and lumin- 
ous stillness — to see that glunaus Chatsworth 
plant, I say, as then, was enough to re-invest 
it with all the ancient sanctity, and to make one 
feel how deep and reverent was that ancient 
flower-worship, and that if thU were the plant 
that cbanued Ulysses' ancient mariners, well 
might they " no longer wish to return, but prefer 
to remain in that country, and with the lotos for 
6ver."+ The Nympluea referred to by Hero- 
dotus was, doubtless, the plant now called by 
botoniabB Nipnphma Lotus. Like most other 
water-lilies, it has shield-shaped leaves, but with 
the edges sharply serrated. The flowers are white, 
excepting that the sepals are red at the margin. 
It springs up abundantly, as of old, in the rice 
fields during the time they are under water, and 
also grows freely in the Nile, especially near 
Bosetta and Damietta. 

Homer's lotoa has by no writer been viewed 
as havingreference to the water-liUcs,thouch some 
say it must certainly have been a flower. 



coloured berries the size of a sloe, and the taste 
of which was sweetish, resembling that of figs or 
dates. They were used, it is further said, for 
making a kind of nine. Believing the lotos- 
eaters to have been a veritable people, seated 
upon some part of the Levantine coast of Africa, 
it was but another step to fix upon a species of 

• Mot., it, 340-348. 
t For oolonred diawinga of the Netumbtnin, tM the 
"Botanical Uagaiine," vol 23, idate V)S; and voL 
ee, plate 3,S16. 
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tbe genus in modem times named ZiiTphue ; and 
hence thu tree oame to be named in ftfter timee 
the Ziiyphus Lotug. The tree in question stowb 
abundftntly on the African coasto, eepeciaUy in 
the Idngdom of TuniH, and ia remarkable for 
bearing miit upon every branch, after the manner 
of a gooseberry buab. Mungo Park gave coun- 
tenance to the ancient doctrine by making men- 
tion of a tree found by him in the interior of 
A&ica, which, yielding farinaceous and yeSlow 
berries of delicious flaTOur, seemed to answer all 
the requirements of the genuine lotos. Alaa, 
for the rava^ of time ! Whatever the influ- 
ence of the juice in the days of the voyage to 
Ithaca, such virtues exist not in the Zizyphua of 
tivday, and the tree seems even leas like the true 
lotos than the lily does. The plant is an inter- 
estiug one, nevertheleea. Several Indian species 
yield eatable berries, and by one of them, the 
Zu^pkut mdmrit, is produced the celebrated 
fruit called the jujube. This last-named is a 
native of Syria, and ia now nearly naturalised in 
many ports of the south of Europe, where the 
fruit, as weU as at Constantmople, ia sold in the 
markets, and served at table as dessert. "Ju- 
jube" is but another spelling of the Arabic 
ZizouE 

Other trees, however, have had their advocates 
as the Homeric lolos, namely, the date-plum, or 
Dioipyrot Lottu, and the Cfeltii avstraai. The 
former is a native of the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, where it attains the height of thirty feet. 
The large and oblong leaves are of a danc and 
gloesy green ; the flowers resemble those of the 
Uttle ^sture-plant called lady's - mantle ; the 
fruit is the size of a small cherry, yellow when 
ripe, and in its native country sweet, with a little 
sstringency. The Celtis is also a large tree, but 
in figure and affinities more Hke an elm. It 
grows on both sides of the western Mediterranean, 
and, Uke the Diospyros, produces abundance of 
chenv-like fruits, black when t^uite ripe, and 
that nang upon the tree till spnng. No more 
than the Zizyphus do these hold in our own day 
the mystic power of the Homeric lotos. Granting 
evenrtiiing else that is claimed for them, in the 
most important point of all they fail entirely. 

Come back, then, to our little golden blossom 
of the banks and braes ; it may be that we were 
Dearer to the enchanter than we thought. This 
one came to be called lotus because a related 
plant, one of the trefoils, now distinguished as 
the sweet melilot, was also designated lotus by 
the ancients. The latter is a light-greeu and 
branchy herb, once esteemed for fodder, though 
now seldom cultivat«d, and easily identified by 
its minute yellow flowers being collected into 
erect racemes, after the manner of those of the 
purple-tufted vetch. Come hack, then. We have 
the plant and its ma^cal fruit at our very feet. 
We need not seek it m Esypt, nor in any other 
distant country ; nor neeo^we fear the seasoua 
will be against us. For the true lotus-eating is 
the love of that of which our little golden field- 
flower is a type and a portion — the aimple beauty 
of spontaneous nature. When we open our eyes 
and hearts to the sweet influences of the living 
world that embosoms us like a summer breeze, 
end learn how to feel that the " common things" 
of nature are Ood's best gifts, aud that the sim- 
plest and most innocent pleasures are Uie wisest. 



the lotus is ours. We care not to return to tl» 
former pleasures, for a new lifb and a loftier lies 
before us ; and we find that though in the lower 
and the artificial there may be diversion, oui 
sweetest repose and best feelings are most tmij 
realised when &ce to face with that whicb nun 
can neither amend nor overthrow. And thus is 
it proved for all that the blind old song-thnub 
was no mere narrator of silly tales. In the heart 
of every ^nuine fable lies an excellent troth, 
which it is the function of poetry and comincD 
sense to elicit, as bees draw honey front the 
bosom of the cowslip. For poetry, rightJj| bo 
called, is that which strengthens and glorifiet 
human energies aud human sympathies ; ud 
with the purposes of common sense, true poetn 
for ever runs abreast. Lotus-trees grow ft? ul 
men in all ages, and in eveir soil and connbj ; 
we may all of us sail with Ulysses; "the sun of 
Homer shines upon us still I' 



ODE TO TH' SUN. 
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Hail, owd friend I a 



nfaintoiMtbMl 



Lota o' tiina sw'tb looked np for th««, 
Wiihin' aw ooold see thi face. 

Th' littls ohilder, raawnd abeawt here, 
S^ they wonder wheer tha'rt gone ; 

An' they wuiten me to ax thee 
T' shew thuel' aa oft an t' eon. 



11 be welcome everywhecr. 

Show tfaiser i' o' thi iplsndour ; 

Throw that gloomy veil aatde ; 
What doH t' creep to tb' back o' th' deawdi for! 

Tha'a no Fauta Qor nowt to hide. 
FlMhy cloou an' bita o' foineiy 

Help to mend aich loike u me i 
Veils improve aome women's faces. 

But, owd friend, they'll noan meDd Umc. 
Thing! deawn here 'at we oo'n ptatty. 

Soon be^ to apoil an' fade ; 
But tha atill keeps op thi polish, 

Tha'rt aa breet la when new mads. 
Tha wur theer when th' hosta o' hesven 

Sweetly sang their momin' aong ; 
But tha looke m young as ever, 

Tho' tha'a bin dp theer so long. 
An' for age* tha'a bin ahinin' — 

Smilin' o' this world o' eaweia j 
Bleasin' everythin' tha looks □□ 

Mackin' th' fruit grow — oppenin' th' flea**" 
It wur thee 'at Adam looked on. 

When i' th' garden bi hisael' ; 
An' tha moiled npon hia labom* — 

Happen helped hini — whoa can tell ! 
tithes 'at Joshua apobe to, 



On hi 



When, as th' good owd Bible telli tu, 

Thekw obeyed his strange conmuuid. 
Tha'U ba' wen some curious antiol 

Flayed deawn hen, bi th' human rao* ; 
Some tha cotlld'ut bear to look on. 

For tha shawmed an' hid tU bco. 
If any a toime aw see thee Uuahin', 

When tha'rt leavin' as at neat ; 
An' no wonder, for tha's notioed 

Things we'n done 'at's noan bio reet. 
After o' tha oomea to own us, 

Tho' we do BO mich 'at's wrong ; 
Even ueaw tha'rt ehinin' breetty, 

Helpin mn to write thia sang. 



"iSS-i" 
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Oh I for th' suite o" foalk 'afa poorly. 

Come ui' cheer na wi' thi nys ; 
Wo forgettea 'at we ail owt 

When ve Me thi dear, owd f soe. 
Eroy nonun' whan it's Kloimiy, 

Lcrts d' io&lk an wen aoeawt — 
Some at th' door-ateps — some at th' irindoirB — 

Watdiln' for thas peepin" eawt. 



SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 

BY r. TRACHSEL. 

If the attoinaibte result of a certain course of 
inquiry aeems obecure, a Bomethin^ loomiiiK in 
the distant future as a dim shadow, it were sneer 
dc^matiem, of the ignorant type, to pronounce 
that it will never be serviceable to mankind, or 
that the object in view will never be achieved. 
This line of reasoning would limit the attainment 
of all future truths within the narrow circle of 
our present acquirements, as has too often hap- 
penecl in the luHtoty of science. That which 
appeared absolutelj bevond our reach at one 
tune, has oiten, torougn some unexpected dis- 
covery in a collateral branch of human inquiry, 
been afterwards easily performed, and even be- 
come a matter of ordinary, of everyday occur- 
rence. Instances of this kind are exceedingly 
numerous, and will recur to the mind of every 
one who has watched, even superficially, the 
rapid march of our mastery over nature and the 
gigantic stepa of modern discovery, due in the 
greater number of instances to a close observa- 
UOD of what may seem to be minute trifles to 
ordinal^ spectators. At so period in the history 
of the inauctive aciencee nave really accurate 
observations of any single phenomenon been 
barren of valuable practical reaulta. The history 
of photography abounds with examples of won- 
ders produced by simple means ; and the whole 
fur chemical knowledge is a tissue, a repeti- 
tion, of the often-told t^e, that nothing exists 
but some use for it may at one time or another 
be found. 

1 many cases science is in advance of prac- 
on several points, but behind it in some one. 
When that single obstacle is removed, a whole 
series of applications spring out as if they had 
been liberated from a long imprisonment, and 
were but waiting the opportunity ofiered to them 
to render themselves the willing slaves and assist- 
ants of mankind. In other cases practice is in 
advance of science, and ia waiting for the light 
it may throw on some of its operations, in order 
to simplify its processeo. This remark applies 
more particularly to many of the yet obscure 
and uncertain receipts and processes of the dyer's 
art, where much remans to be done in the way 
of elucidatioa by the scientific chemist The 
discovery of gutta percha, and its introduction a 
few years ago, was one of those unexpected as- 
sistants to progress and efficient aids to gigantic 
enterprises. At first only shoe soles, straps and 
toys, funnels, bottles, and ornaments were manu- 
factured with this precious tree juice ; but its 
application to the purpose of submarine tele- 
graphy was the great, the important field of 
userumess to which this vegetable juice was 
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found beat adapted. Without its aid the pre- 
sent results would have been unattainable. To 
the thickened sap of a tree growing in the Indian 
archipelwx and used by the natives merely for 
whips and handles, we owe the greatest achieve- 
ment of modem science. This tree, useless 
before, was there for ages, growing in wild luxu- 
riance, as if waiting to be utilised. What man 
could nave foreseen the enormous importance of 
this substance when we first became acquainted 
with its curious raropertiea as a non-conductor 
of electricity ? What prophet can tell us the 
limit to the great results which may yet be 
efiected b^ the present and future experiments 
in submarine telegraphy ? 

When SchOnbein discovered the art of making 
cotton wool explosive, by steeping it for a short 
time in strong acids, be never anticipated the 
immense advantages that an ethereal solution of 
his gun cotton would have in the world of art or 
that the quickHJrying film of the collodion thus 
formed would eventually enable us to obtain 
accurate portraite of our friends for the enrich- 
ment of private albums. Nor, indeed, could any 
one have foreseen so peaoeable an application of 
so warlike a materiaL On the other nand, peace- 
able and quiet substances, no other than oils and 
soi^i refiiae, have furnished us with the most 
destructive agent in existence. Glycerine — a 
sweet-tasted, ^mmy substance, extracted from 
soap refiiae— IS transformed, with the help of 
nitric acid, into nitro-glycerine, an explosive oiL 
a few pounds of which, poured into a hole drilled 
in the rocks, is capable of rending and uplifting 
mountains. A new power of this kind is power 
indeed I Each now power acquired performs its 
share in the progress of civilisation, by the fresh 
facilities it oSbrs for removing obstacles, often 
serving as a step to the next improvement, which 
may not be even suspected until the possession 
of the newly-acquired means has rendered us 
fomiliar with the various properties and uses of 
some apparentiy insignificant or even refiise 
material. Link by link the mysterious chain of* 



property, and our command over matter. Bit 
by bit we grow wiser. We learn not only to use 
firesh methods and to tmvel new ways, but we 
also become more proficieat in the art of uproot- 
ing old errors and prejudices, clearing the ground 
encumbered by the rubbish of former ignorance, 
and opening brighter vistas in the land of Uie 



Up 1 tor the nm baa arisen. 

And darkneu in meltina away ; 
The akylark U rangjoK in heaven. 

And throatlea are welcomiiig day. 
Mists in the vales are diepermnA, 

Revealing the fields ; and, behold I 
The beauties that night bas been nonlDg 

Ate bathed in rich purple and gold. 
Up I for the freahnesa of morning 

u spreading o'er mountaiD and vale ; 
And naton henelf U adoralng, 

The day in ita newneaa to hail ! 
Fount^n, and brooklet, and ri 



M beauty, and aitig as tliey ran. 
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Chanticleer bt»Tel/ it crowing. 

The rooetera have shaken Vbar winga, 
The sluup, early breexes are blowing 

New life o'er all beaatifnl thingH. 
Ploclu and the herds are awaldng. 

And cheerily qoin^ from the ground ; 
XJp, then ! the morning is breaJung, 

Let all at their matina be found. 



LOCAl NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Permit me to auk for information, relative to aome 

local coins of UuB neighbourhood, in my poaseaaion : — 

Halfpenny aiie ; legCTid : AliZLPHl cotton wobk. Where 
was this Wi/rt" situated !— thobah whitb patablb 
AT COTTON iriLt. Where wna Lis mill situated 7 and 
other information about him. — r. tatlob MAECn htde. 
What w»fl he "maker" of !—c. fobd of ahtibi 1770. 
Any particulora abc 
columns will oblitje,. 



Vebse ia but od ornament and no cause to 
poetry ; since there have been many tnoat eioellent 
poets that never versified, and now swann many 
versifiera that need never anawer to the name <% 
poets. It is not rhyming and versing that maketh 
■ poet, no morethan along gown maketh an advocate ; 
who, though he pleaded in armour, ahould be an advo- 
cate, and no aoldjer.— 5ir Philip Sidtu}^, 

With the greatest esteem for, and even 
gratitude to, many masters tor the paina which 
they take for the instruction and moraliaaCion of 
their work-women, I do not beUeve our English 
factory system to be natural; and more especially 
the employment of married women away from their 
homea. I know all that may be said nnon the 
other side ; I know that any legislation on this topic 
would result in practical cruelty— that even rules im- 
poeed by the master of the factory would bear with 
Larshnees on the woman who may have a family to suii- 
port, and a drunken or incapable husband. I believe 
that it is a point upon which we must allow free trade, 
or that we shall fall into worse evils than those from 
which we now suffer. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
dear to my mind, that we are pnasitig through a stage 
of civilisation which ia to be regretted ; and that her 
house, and not the factory, ia a woman's happy and 
healthful aphere. — Batie Bagncr Parka. 

In England we find society arranged for the 

most ■part in five great classes, not distinct, hnt sUU 
distinguishable, We may regard the aristocracy aa a 
class, standing by itself. Blending with thia we find 
the upper claases, which consist, speaking generally, of 
professional men, landed proprietors, the merchants — - 
in short, of all who, having commenced life with 
some considerable capital, have aoaght for tbeir reward 
honour before wealth ; or. if wealth be their pursuit, 
have Boi^ht it as wholesale and not retail dealers. The 
last eipreasion suggests the notion of the middle obuia, 
which consiata of retail dealers, and of persons who, 
beginning life with a veiy small capital, become clerks 
in offices or overlookers in mills, and who, while seat- 
ing to elevate themselves in the scale of society, are 
obliged to regard the earning of a livelihood as the 
prinuuy concern. Then comes the great body of men 
advancing every day in importance and power, who 
' have proudly assumed the title of the working classes. 
The last class is that of the very poor, of whom I 
shall presently speak more at large. It is a sign of 
the vigour of the British mind, and of the essential 
freedom of the British constitution, that at this time 
the general tendency is for each person to exert 
himself ao that he may rise into the class above him. 
There is no tendency to pull down ; the whole struggle 
is to rise up. There is another advantage which we 
po BBc aa in England over most other European nations. 
We have notmng approaching to caste. And, besides 
this, we can never say where one class bt^ims and 
another ends — not even as r«ards the aristocracy, 
though that is the class which u more closely defined 
than others.— Dr. Book, Dtan of Chichater. 



The outer shell ma; vary, but the kernel <S 

human life is everywhere much the same. — W. G. 
Palffrait'i Central and Eattem Arabia. 

Regasd pedsjits, who sustain and fodder 
themselves on words, not on things, as IUlb the afts- 
moths, which devour and digest wax cakes, but make 
no honeycomb. No one so very much resembles as 
pedants do the magjiies, which are at onoe thievish and 
gamitoai; they dilute and filch. -Venn Paid. 

Books which absorb our attention to such 
a degree that they rob ns of all fancf for otba 
books, are absolutely pemidons. In this way Ihey 
only bring fresh crotchets and sects into the worid: 
they mnltiply the great variety of weights, rnles, and 
measures already existing ; they are morally and poh- 
tically a nuisance.— Joubert, 

Our totigue is made up, as we have seen, rf 
ingredients as varied as our btood. The trae bean 
Englishman, as De Foe long since showed, is Uie 
representative of the most noteworthy ethnoloeic^ 
elements in Europe ; and oar speech partakes of all 
the vigour, and intensity, and individuality, that 
belongs to onr character and origin. — Angtu'i Band- 
book of EngJiah lAltmt'aTt. 

" Dear senhora," wrote Robert Southey to 4 
lad:r, in 18B6, " * • ' - 

advise upon any 

been engaged wii ... 

been all that time used by them like a goose— that ii 
to say, plucked at their meroy. This, howei-er, I can 
tell yoii, that, deal with them as you will, they will 
have the lion's share ; and no one can find it aonnrto 
[lublish on his own account, except it be by 
tion, when his friends will take some trouble 
bin. You had better let the major write to Muiraf, 
and propose the book to him. I shall see Murray m 
the course of three weeks, and take a place for it in 
the ' Quarterly Review, ' which mil l>9 giving it a 
hearty shove. ... As to terms, Murray will, I 

J !.i__L_._._ .L. — --'^ ^rith you, or give a 

„ _ee8 than the half wonW 

amount to ; and this, in either case, when you come to 
re-halve it, will be little enough. Nobody knows 
better than myself what cuttings and psui: 

clipiiingB and lopr' — ~~' """ — ' "~^ 

there are before th_ , . „ ._ __ __ 

sured off. " I use this little extract, one of many similar 

Saasages which might be (juoted, to introduce a word 
ir the booksellers. I believe tliat they are slandnrd 
in this sort of writimr. Tbeir trade is full of risks and 

I do not think they are as greedr 

represented to be. My own expenentc 



t penon 
■itlibook 



bookseller 






.rings, and 
1 cteanngi 



„ „ d. pursuits ; plainly showii^ that tbey 

are under preasure from without, but tempering — in- 
evitably so — tempering commercial severitjea with little 
human compunctions and kindnesses, just like the mt 
of the world. It is not from the dishonesty of the 
publiHher, ao much aa from his inappifidativeneas, that 
authors suffer ; and he is only a middleman between 
them and the public, and reflects the public bad taste 
pretty aocniataly.— ranpied rait, an BuawvPt BoH- 
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THE "MARLOCKS" OF MERRITON. 

DI BENJAMIN BRIERLE^-. 

Chapter II. 
The half-round moou was lookiug with uue eye 
clowu upon the " faity bridge," aa Bowley struck 
into the path leadiug directly to that haunted 
spot. If ever there viaa witchery in its l^ams, 
they were fidl of it then ; for wherever the light 
jiierced the branches of trees, it traced a weird 
f<irm upon the graaa — sometlnieH au elephant 
changing into an alligator, or a dragun dlscun- 
UDcting ita wings and tail, and transforming each 
member into a monkey, a goat, or a wild horse. 
No star thought fit to hang out its lamp iu the 
'■ bright iwmetiMity." It would have burned to 
no purpose if it had ; and that the whole host 
knew, and conaequontly alo]it or sulked till their 
si.-der had had cuough of it. The night was so 
still that it would have required a feather or a 
mirror to discover auy action iu its lungs ; aud 
the silence was so intense as to convey an imagi- 
nary tingling sound to the listening ear. Look 
wKich way ho woidd, Bowley coidd behold shapes 
that were not of this world. The long-pole eier- 
was engaging spirited contention amongst 
the " hghter weights" of the fairy band. Weasel- 
faced elves, in sugar-loaf hats and knee smalls, 
tripped a round on the river's bank, dissolved in 
mist awhile, and anon were seen whirling round 
the railings of the bridge like the "star-wheel" 
of a Christmas pantomime. If our adventurer 
was terror-stricken at the sight of these elfin 
sports, the feeling must have been doubly en- 
hanced when, ou hia looking in the direction of a 
nlt^iog coppice, the falling mist disclosed the 
presence of a giant army, marching to soma un- 
known battle ground. Silently moved these 
weird columns — ever advancing, yet coming no 
nearer ; until the whole host sank into some 
mysterious gulf to bo seen no more. 

Hush ! There is a sound an of footsl«pH ap- 



proaching. Nearer and nearer they come ; and 
Rowley's pulse beats high. There might have 
been magic in that sound, for every subject of 
fairydom disappears at once, as if at the bidding 
of some disenchanting power. The long-pole 
exercise finds no competitors now ; and the 
"star-wheel" hath been closed iu by a curtain of 
mist. Hark ! The footatepa are getting nearer 
still ; and there is a shadow moving down the 
jiath. Bowley hastens to the bridge and w^ta. 
Why had he been scared at things so unsub- 
stantial, he wotidered ; for with the assiu^nce 
that Matty Cbarlesworth was the person ap- 
proaching, his pluck went up to the very tip-top 
of its register. The footfalls were uow so near 
that he could count each Bt«p ; aud the form of 
the [lerson that produced them was so distinct 
that he fancied ho could trace the outline of 
Matty's bssket, and almost make out the colour 
of her handkerchief and cloak. What interpre- 
tation would the company at the " Joliy Carter" 
put upon his absence, he wondered. Woidd they 
have suspicions of his purpose t Would they 
connect his going out with Matty's disappear- 
ance ? Were it possible that they should track 
the girl to the bridge, and determine upon inter- 
rupting the interview 1 Bowley did not care. 
If the fairies were to recommence their antics, 
and the army of giants to resume their march — 
nay, if even the ghost of the murdered girl was 
to present itself on the bridge in all its " gashed 
horrora," he could look on without betraying the 
sUghtest fear, now that Matty Cbarlesworth — 
the flower of Merriton — the flame that had burnt 
holes in the hearts of the whole village youth — 
would in leas than one minute be in his arms. 

Bowley was puzzled as to what he ought to say 
first. "Oh, theaVrtcom'd, arUr That would 
do for a beginning. But what could he find to 
tidk about during the whole of the time they 
would bo together 7 Oh, be would descant upon 
the magnitude of certain "expectations" involved 
in the death of a rich old uncle somewhere in 
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Shropahire, or upon his own quaUficationa' for 
undertaking a new kind of work, the diffiailtiea 
of which had ftightfiQed most weftTen in Merri- 
ton. Either of these subjoots, property set furth, 
and coloured \nth the bright tints a lover's 
tongue ' had at its commsjid, would so tickle 
Hatty's fancy, that her heart would bump down 
at his feet like a football. Aud now for t!;e first 
obBerTfttion— 

"What!" 

This exclamation was caused by the appear- 
ance at the stile of a cap, on a very stubbly head, 
imd set off by a iace that was fit to compete with 
tiie harvest moon for size and redness. Over 
the stile came a pair of feet tiiat were too heavily 
shod to cause anv flutter in Bowley'e breast ; 
and when the whole figure confronted him, in all 
ita repulsivoness of white apron and fustian 
jacket, the two stood staring at each other with 
an expression of amazement in their looks that 
was exceedingly comical. 

" What art theais do'ta' here, Pincher f de- 
manded Bowley, with a menace in the tone of 
his voice, as well as iu the jerkiDg of his arms. 

"What art theaw doin here i" echoed the 
other, in whom we soe the bhishing youth we tn> 
recently met at the " Jollv Carter." 

" Avm boogart Aun(tn , replied Bowley, think- 
ing by that little diversion to hoodwink his com- 

" So am /," was Piucher's rejoinder ; and they 
both laughed at the transparency of the he they 
each had adopted. 

" Hast seen any T said Bowley. 

" Nawe ; has theaw T 

"Ay, aVve just letten one slip. It se<l it 
oouldno tarry no lunger; it wur wanted some- 
wheere else. 

" What sort o' one wur it (" 

"A two-legged un ; as micb like a woman as 
owt ever theaw see'd." 

"Cwildittalk?" 

"Ay ; an' to some tune, too. It's promisefl to 
meet me every noet ; but not here." 

" Heaw wur it donned {'' 

" It had a grey cloak on, an' a red napkin tesd 
reaund it yed ; an' it carried summst like a 
basket with it." 

" By th' mass !" said Pincher, looking very 
eMuest, "that's ammnat like one aw've just mot, 
ut 9w thowt wur a woman, an' aw spoke ta it." 

" Dost know anybody it fawort f said Bowley. 

"Well, it wumo unUke Matty Charleswo'tti. 
Aw thowt it wur her at fust, or else aw shouldno 
ha' Bpokken." 

" What did it aay to thee back P 

" It Bed it had promised to meet thee ou th' 
bridge here, just fort' see heaw lung tbeaw'd waitfor 
nowt ; an' aw met come an' tell thee ut it baduo 
thowt thi ears had bin quite th' length they are." 

"TheawVt tellin' a dampert lie!" eiclaimed 
Bowley, griping his fist, and looking very savage 



" Well," said Pincher, with appajeat 
"just ax it, next time theaw sees it, whether aw 
am or not." 

Bowley's countenance fell ; acd he bit hh liji, 
as if he mtended makinc a supper of it. 

" By , aw'm sowd," he exclaimed, after a 

good deal of gnawing at his lip. " It wur Matty 
herae! ut theaii met. 



" Well, aw thowt it wur," said Pincher, and he 
set up a laugh loud enough to frighten all the fai- 
ries away from their haunta. 

" Theaw ihowl, behanged ! Theaw tnev! it wur 
her. Aw da'sav hoo towd thee o" abeawt it afore 
aw coom ;" antf Bowley ground his teeth prepara- 
tory to another attack upon his Up. 

" Well, if it hadno bin for what hoo Bed to me, 
aw should not ha' bin here," said Pincher. 

" Hoo'U ten o Mcmton t' mom." 

" Ay, that hoo wilt" 

" An' an'st lie jawed bi everybody. But awTl 
be straight wi' her ; mind if aw dunno ;" and Bow- 
ley smot« the rail with his fist, iuwanlly wishing 
that Matty's bead had been betwixt the two. 

"Aw toink we may booath poo at th' same 
rope," said Pincher; and he set up another loud 

"^Vhy r 

" Becose hoo's tmffd me too." 
" The deuce hoo has '." 
" Yoi, an' th' brass keaunted" (counted). 
" Is not hoo a snicketC 
" Caps the very owd lad," 

" Aw wouldno care if Jammie o' Tum's didno' 
know on't; but he'll blothur an' talk abeawt it o 

" It's oildft but he'll lie brunt wi' th' some stick.' 

" If aw thowt so, we'd havu a skit eawt on him 
ut he wouldno forget for two-thri rent days ; for 
ther's nob'dy i' Merriton ut'a as boggart-ftajt as 
he is. What's yond?" said Bomey, pointing 
towards the path along which they had both come. 

" It's gather a mou or a keaw, repUed his com- 
panion, and they both held their breath and 
listened. 

" If it iano' Jammie o' Turn's," said Bowley, in 
a, hurried whisper, "aVU ate my yed. Aw con 
t«ll him bi th' rickle of his clog buckles. Poo thi 
appem off, Pincher." 

Pincher took off his apron, which was a white 
linen one, such as were mostly worn by hand-loom 
weavers. Bowley had a similar apron, which he 
also took off; and ho fastened the two together 
by the strings— making a long white scarf, which 
he wrapped round hia oody. 

" O'er th' hedge wi' thee, Pincher," said the lat- 
ter, placing himself so as to command the bridge, 
" an niak* as dismal a noyse as theaw knows heaw 
when he gets here. If theaw wurt start o' tittffin 
aw da'say it 'ud be as dismal as owt theaw could 
do. AVll stoiid here as still as a yate stump ; 
but if he offers to nm, an' that's very Ukely, we 
mun after him, but tak' care not to catch him, till 
we'n run him fairly deawn. Neaw then, lie's 

In another moment, Pincher had clsared the 
fence, when, placing hiioself behind the bole of an 
old oak, he prepared his lungs for the reception 
of his boon companion. Presently the nguro 
which had been descried on the path was seen 
mounting the stile. The hood and shoulders were 
<li3tiuctly visible, though, the figm«, from some 
cause or other, had paiised in its ascent ; yet so 
much coidd be observed as to induce Pincher to 
give one long, hideous howl, that made even Bow- 
leg shake in lus clogs. The silence which followed 
this effort of Piucher's lungs made the stillness 
more still; andlhe figure on the stile might have 
been mist^en for a stump, it was so motionless. 
At length it made bold to Hpeak. 
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"Is that thee, Matty T he said, cleamg the 
stile, and approaching Bowley. 

The latter spoke not. 

" Never mind that team makldii a noyee (allu- 
ding to Pincher's howling), it winao touch thee, 
lleaw lung has tfaeaw bin waitin' f . 

" Ever sin' aVd mi throat cut," replied Bowley, 
in a deep sepulchral tone of TOice. 

The figure started back. 

" Jammie b' Turn's," continued Bowley, " what 
d'wt wont here f 

" Aw want nowt," replied Jammie ; for Bowley 

yd made a (' ' ' " ' ' ' 

to be Jammii 

" What art doin here, then 1 If theaw talis rae 
a lie. theaw'll aink up to th' neck i' blue foyer 
and Doiled traycle ; an' ift' offers to stir a foout, 
th' owrf lad 11 havehowd on thee ; tor he'swaitin 
at back o'th' hec^ theere neaw. Come, what 
art' after r 

"A young woman promised boo'd meet me 
her^" replied Jammie, terrified into a dlBoloeure 



" Hat^ Charleswo'th ! " eaid Bowley, with a 
ubakeof hJBhead, "Hoo isno'tobe won biMr 
t^ooartin. Tber's too mony chaps after her ; but 
ther'B one raon ut if heU do aa aw tell hitn, he 
may cany her off to th' church any time nt he's 

"Whoa'a he r 

" Its thee, Jammie o' Tiun's." 

" Awll do it," Raid Jammie, " if it's nowt util 
uather break mi skin or rent mi clooas." 

" What hast i' thi pocket, then T' 

" Aw've nowt nobbut a BhiOin, an* some oop- 
lier, an' a knife, an' a bit o' clewkin (string)." 

" That knife 11 cut thi sweetheart's throat, an' 
that dewkin 11 hang thee, if booath are no* 
charmed. Poo 'em booath eaut, an' put 'em 
under a stone. Th' fairies 11 oome at ton o'clock, 
doance reawnd th' stone ; an' i'th' momin boooth 
th' knife an' th' clewkin 11 be charmed." 

Jammie did as he was bidden. 

"Neaw," continued Bowley, "poo eaut thi 
braas, an' put it under th' same stone. Come 
agen i'th' momin, an' theawTl find it changed — 
th' shillin into a gowd weddin ring, an' th' copper 
into four an' siipence, juat th' price o'th' weddin." 

Jammie took out his money, and deposited it 
aloTw with the knife and string. 

"Neaw, then," continued Rtwley, "goo back 
to th' ' Jolly Carter.' Matty winno come here — 
hoo nerer intended doin. Gooback toth'heauae; 
hut dunno goo in at th' duT. Th' kitchen 
(himdy's wi£, an' aale to travel. Goo deawn 
that, A bit o' Boot 11 be nothia' to what theawll 
get (br thi labbor. When theaVrt safely londed, 
claim thi prize ; atf Mat^ H tumble in thi arms 
like beef m a wallet. Neaw, then, theaw may 
goo. Mi throat's ean o'er bleedin, so ut aw muu 
goo too. Off wi thee afore th' greaund oppens, 
~"' awaUows thee up." 
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_ In a moment Jammie's heels were flving about 
hU coat tails as rapidly OS if they had been under 
the influence of steam. Over the stile he went 



like a big sod hurled by a strong band. Up the 
jnth he flew, and was noon lost in the mist that 
gathered about the valley's ridge — the sound erf' 



hie clogs continuing long after his shadow bad 
disamieared. No doubt Fischer's repetition of 
hie hideous howl somewhat accelerated Jammie's 
speed, for the sound made such echoes in the 
valley that, bad the gossips heard it, they would 
donbtless have concluded pandemonium had been 
let loose. 

The howhng, however, was nothing to the 
laughter that followed. "The ve^ moon appeared 
to close the only eye visible, and indulge in a fit 
of hearty cachinnation ; and if the niiries did 
not join the chorus, it was because they were 
voiceleas shadows that had no oommunion but 
l^ gesture, and by the various forms they could 
assume. 

" Com^ Piucber," said Bowley, as soon as be 
could get his breath from laoghing, "we mutt be off 
after Jammie, or else hell he deawn th' chimdy 
afore we gotten theere^ an' we munno miss th' 
fun. Didt think he'd hm such a yomey as he is T 

" Nawe, aw didno," replied Pincher. " But 
what winno a mon do nt'a gHtt«n a wench in bis 
yed, an' th' owd lad at his back I They are no' 
mich rf ther own person then." 

" We'st bo abeawt square wi' Matty when this 
joVs Rattled," Bowley oMerved, with a feeling of 
the deepest satisfaction. " If Jammie doesn</ 
break his nedc ith' chimdy, we'st ha' spooMrt 
utll last for a week or two. Tak thi appnn, an' 
lef B be off." 

The two, full of anticipation of what was likely 
to be the issue of Bowles counterplot, left the 
vicinity of ftiirv bridge, and made all the hs8t« 
they could in tne direction ot the " Jolly Carter," 
first takiTig care to poeseBS themselves of the 
little pocket property Jammie o' Turn's had in- 
voetod in the Wry baiik, and which Pincher ob- 
served would afibrd them a " quart or two fort' 
wesh th' soot deawn." 

The "JoUy Carter" wan as noisy as a little Bed- 
lam, when Biwley and Piucber entered the tap- 
room. Both feigned to be as scared as new- 
atarted hares, and they looked wildly round the 

" Wtaf a up neaw ?" stammered out Soner, 
whose bee had become indicative of a eloee 
acquaintance with his pint pot. 

"Wheere's Jammie o" Timi'sT demanded Bow- 
ley. 

" He crope eawt abeawt an beaur rin'," repHed 
Sogger. " *Vhat dcst want to know for T' 

"Well, me an' Kncher here han bin after a 
hare ut's bin seen abeawt th' foiry bridge ; an' 
we'd just gan th' hunt up, an' wum comin away, 
when we see'd a mon ut vmr as like Jammie aa 
two twins are to one another, stondin taUdn to 
another ut aw didno like th' eeet on,''_ 

"WhM sort of a mon wur this tother !" 

" He wur like someb'dy ut theavft had some 
doealins with, Sogger." 

"Whoa con that be!" 

"Him deawn theere." And Bowley pointed 
significantly towards the floor. 

" Dost meean Owd Sooty f 

" Th' same cluqi. Aw see'd hb hvnu aa plain 
as aw see that candle neaw ; an' Pincher sed be 
see'd his tail swingin' abeawt like a clock pendi- 
lum. B^de that, ther a smell o' brimstone 
enoogh fort' stifle a neeet o" wasps." 

Yon mi^t have heard a cinder fall from the 
firegrate, so quiet had the company become. 

gi 
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" Could yo yer wfa&t wur sed between 'em I" 
So^er inquired. 

"Ay," replied Bowby, and he Bpoke in a 
whisper. "He sed ther a wench lie'd a notion 
on ; but hoo'd ha' nowt to say to him ; so he 
wanted th' owd lad fort' help him a bit, Th' 
owd lad Bed it wur a bargain ; but be should 
want Jammie to goo a-livin wi' him when he'd 
done atin porritch nere. ' At^U give her to thetl 
he sed, ' a»' atifU fotch her a/ore Iwdve o'clodi 
thu vary neel.' Then fae went off like a flua o' 
peawder, an' we eee'd nowt no moore o' noaUier 
him nor Janunie." 

Although Matty Charlesworth had been bus- 
tling about the house as unconcerned as if she 
bad not made fools of three of her " gaupe seed" 
customers, she could not help wondering at the 
sudden silence of the company, and the apparent 
interest with which they were listening to some 
story that was evidenUy being told. Lsaving 
the bar, she crept to the tap-room, and had just 
placed herself in the shadow of Bowle/s still 
erect form, in time to listen t« the conclusion of 
his narrative. She turned pale on hearing what 
was likely to be the issue of her silly freak ; and 
without uttering a word of comment on Bowley'e 
story, or as much as hinting that she had be«n 
listening to it, crept back to the bar, for the 
moment an altered girL 

" Theaw's physicked Matty, yonder," obserrod 
Pincher, aside to Bowley. " Uoo's Mtten a dose 
hoo winno forget o at onoe. Hoo UTVors hoo'd 
getten a snift o' th' brimstone pot o'ready." 

" Howd thi noyse, Pincher ; we'st be straight 
albre th' neet's ver. Aw da'say Jammie's npo 
th' heawse neaw. We'st he yerrin summat on 
him afore lung. Husht !" ^d Bowley set hia 
head to listen. 

The company bad just concluded that they 
had given audience to a " tbumpin' lie," and were 
ratii^ the two adventurers upon the transparency 
of their inventions, when they heard a loud scream 
coming in the direction of the kitchen. The 
scream wo.^ repeated, and a low moan followed. 
Up jumped the whole crew, with the profoundest 
constematioii strongly depicted in their counte- 
nances, and an evident desire on the part of meet 
of them to make a bolt through the window, as 
the most convenient method of escape. Bowley 
and Pincher, obviously the boldest of the lot, 
made strtught towards the kitcbep, and encou- 
raged the rest to follow. But not a. foot would 
tbey stir in that direction ; urging as a motive 
for their apparent cowardice, that it was no use 
their interfering, "th' omd lad wur sure to havi 

Bowley was the first to enter the kitchen, 
where a spectacle was presented to his vision 
that, had ue not been able to account for it, 
would have overwhelmed him with fright There 
was Matty, pale as death, struggling to free her- 
self from the embrace of — who, or what 1 The 
old "granny," swooning on the couch-chair, had 
just breath sufficient to exclaim, "The dide/" 
ere she became as rigid as a corpw. The com- 
pany, with two exceptions, would have concluded 
It to be the same, for the figure that held Matty in 
an embrace which, in oomj)arison wit^ the girl's 
struggles, appeared to be Herculean, was as black 
US the blackest of Old Pluto's estabUshment. 

" Do, Mesthur D 1, spare me this time, an' 



awll never do so no moore!" entreated iSatkj 
between her screams ; but the individual wlio«e 
mercy was thus invoked held her the toon 
tightly in his loathsome embrace, and eryraned 
her in accents partaking more of the human than 
the infernal, to set aside all r^ard for mem 
favoured suitors, and throw herself in the anns 
of Jammie o' Tum's. 

" Oh, dunno ax me to do that r entreated MaU^. 

" What for T demanded the 

" fiecoee he so feavi " (ill-favoured). 

The face of the man in blade grew dsrlc^ at 
this ; and as he caut;ht Bowleys eye, squinting 
in feigned terror, wmlst the reet of the lattei'a 
physiognomy was endeavouring to check the de- 
velopment of a grin, he begaii to speak moc« 
fiercely and desperately. 

" The&w mun oather ha' Jammie or nob'dj," 
he growled. 

" Then awll ha' noVdy," was the girl's timid 
reply, 

" Ay, but theaw*!! awter o' that ; for when 
theaw sees him agen, bell be as nice a lad a>i 
ever donned a pair o' shoon ; as different hell be 
to what he wur when theaw see'd him las^ as 
Maei is to vihite." 

" If he're as pmtty as paint, aw wouldni/ have 

" What, nor if he'd brass T 

" Nawe, nor if he'd brass." 

" Then prepare thisel for gooin' wi' me." 

Matty set up another scream. 

" Mesthur Satlin, if yo'd rayther be oo'ed that, 
do let me off this time !" she be^ed. "AwVe 
sinned, aw know ; hut awll sin no moore." 

" Theaw mun goo wi' me !" shouted the . 

" Is ther no punishment beside that yo ooold 
put me to, and lemme tarry here f 

Yoi ; oather sav theawtl ha' Jammie o' Turn's, 
or else i' twenty-four heaurs fro neaw, thi faoell 
be covered wi' wrinkles ; thi nosell turn up like 
a pump-stang ; thi yurell be as grey as thi 
gronny^ an' theawll slcen wurr nor a wisket fiiU 
o' new-pupt whelps." 

"Oh, Mesthur Sfnclymoor, awll have anybody 
before aw'll goo wi' yo or be feaw !" soBMoed 
Matty, in the utmost terror. 

" Theawll ha' Jammie, then T 



"Ay ; il 
"Mand- 



1 1. uiuiu, awll tell him ao," 
offth' bargain." 

" Nawe, if yo'n lemme ^oo." 

"Well, Jammie's waitin' at th' fairy brid^ 
wheere theaw promised to meet him. Aw muu 
Koo and tell >ii"i th' news i so good nwt ! 
Janunie'll be here afore lung, an' claim hia 
bai^jain." So saying, the sable visitor, prefer- 
ring an easier mode of egrasa than an aacent ot 
the chimney, cooUy opened the book door, and 
disutpeared. 

Mattv, exhausted by her recent struggles, sank 
terrifiea and bewildered on the nearest chair. 

Bowley approached her. 

" Matty," he said, taldog the girl's hand, "theaw 
sees what theaw's Mowt on thee hi malckin'foos ov 
o' th' young lads abeawt. Theaw's sowd thisel 
neaw to one theawll never like as lung ast' lives." 

" Ay, aw know that," responded Matty, tean 
following her confessioo. 

" Theaw's made a foo' o' me to-neet," pursued 

Bowley, " an' aw know theaw'd layUier ha' mo 

Jammie." 
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Hatty was silent. 

" Aw should think ther*!! be no hurt i' tellin' 
th' truUi, if theaw iaa had dealina wi'th' tncd lad," 
Bowleg continued ; "an' if theaw war to apake 
thi mind neaw, theaVd say theaw'd rayther ha' 
me nor fifty Janunie o'Tum'a ; would no' iheawT 

"Ay, that aw would," replied Matty; "but if a 
too late ueaw, theaw sees. 

" Nowt oth' sort." 

"Butabai'gain'sabarEain; ianot it,Bowlejr 

" Yoi ; but chettin' th' <ned latTg better not 

" Heaw DDuld aw do that an' be safe r 

"AwH juat show thee," replied Bowley; and 
ho took from his pocket the knife, and string, 
and money that Jammie o' Turn's had deposited 
imder the stone at fairy bridge, " Look at these," 
he said, "they should ha' bm eAanaed. Aw'va 
had *em fro th' fairy bridge, an' they belung to 
Jammie o" Turn's. Aw yen! a ghost or rummat 
order him fort pnt 'em under a stone, an' th' 
fairies 'ud doonoe reawnd it, an' bi momin' they'd 
ha' peawer booath to cut love an' bind it This 
knife 'ud out love fro o' th' world but one, an this 
bant (string) 'ud bind it for ever to that one. But 
when Janunie had gone away, an' followed hie 
mesthmr into th' oloof, aw took 'am fro under th' 
stone, an' spoilt tJi' chann. Here they are, theaw 
Beea. TV oad Uu£t no peawer o'er thee neaw." 

" Art quite sure o' that 1" 

" Ay, as flure as aw*m o'er th'yed an' ears i' love 
wi* thee. Neaw, tlien, wilt ha' me T' 

"Aw happen could no' do better," sighed the 
giri. 

" Tbeaw^ no* makkin' a fbo on me this time T 

Nobody heard them confidences and pledgae 
but tlieinselTee ; for Pincher had returned to uie 
taproom, to inform bis companions of the sable 
Tiutm's departure ; and tbe old woman still lay 
aa if asleep on the couch chair. 

The night was a merry one after the occur- 
lenoe of theee incidents. Bowley, now ftiUy in- 
gratiated in Matt3^s favour, betook himaeif to 
the taproom, and placing upon the table a thiilin^ 
mui tome copper, decl^vd there was " cum i' 
Anpt" yet, and qualified his declaration by 
oMoing " a radlon to wesh deawn Owd Sooty, 
an' sweeten th^ heauee o'th' stink he'd made." 

When the company were about the height of 
their merriment , the door opened, and in walked 
Jammie o' Turn's, dieased in his " Sunday best," 
and with his face apparently newly washed. 
Tb«ve was a shout as he enterea ; for Bowley and 
Pincher had so &r explained the mystery of that 
nigfat^B busineBS as to make the company eager 
for Jaimnie's reappeanmce. The latter looked 
round at the circle of grinning &ces, and suspect- 
ing that the seciet of his escapade had got aMoad, 
wmld httye retreated, had not Sogger seized him 
by the arm, and bea^ that he would partake of 
a " drdt o' cAdrmetTdrink." 

" Heaw are things gooin on at th' fiiiry bridge T 
■hooted one of the company. 

" Has that murdert woman bin walkin abeaut 
to-neet f shouted another. 

" A shillin an' some copper 'a very useM when 
th' drink scrov'a up," said a third. 



i, Janunie I" said Bowley, " theaw 



lifted thy shanks merrily when theaVre runnin' 
away fiu m« at th' fairy bridge. Heaw doot think 
that charm's gooin on 1 Aw reckon theawll be 
lookin after it i'th' momin 1 It'll be no use, aw 
con tell thee. We'n bad this gallon o' ale eawt 
ou't, an' rare an' eood it ia." 

" What dost tMnk abeawt my tinmn' f" said 
Pincher, with a wiuk at Bowley. "Dost think 
theaw could tell th' difibrence between it and a 
teaw mooin' f 

To each of which questions Janunie responded 
with an emphatic " Qullook ! " as the readiest 
way of evading fiirtber badgering. 

Loudly Matty Charlesworth laughed as she 
listened to theee observations ; for the girl was 
now herself agun, and was atteoding to the wonts 
of the company with an apparent unrestraint 
that evinced Uttle consciousness of her having 
been in such quBstionable society half an hour 
before. Jammie o' Turn's slunk into a comer, 
and sulked the night out ; and whenever Bowley 
rallied him about the " bran new looks " he was 
to have assumed the moming following, he turned 
upon his tormentor with a ferocious grin, and 
vowed he would "have a reckonin' wi o'th' lot 
afore lung," 

The sequel to this " marlock " requires little 
telling. From that night Matty Charleswortb 
and Bowley were looked upon as an affionoed 
pair. They hod been seen on moonlight nighte 
strolling together in the direction of fairy bridge ; 
and it was even rumoured that the banns had 
been ordered to be put up at church. No doubt 
the affair would have ended in marriage, had not 
an unexpected event oompletelycut off all chances 
of such a consummation taking place. The year 
following Bowley disappeorecC No one loiew 
whither he had gone ; but it was supposed he 
had enlisted in the army, for a person answering 
his description had been met with in the East 
Indies, where he hod married a native, Matty 
Charleeworth never would believe this story. 
She had bith in tus again turning up, " free and 
willin'," and was detennined to wait till the last 
hope had disappeaied. Fate hath not yet ordained 
that her hope should be realised, Bowley is still 
absent, and she is still singte— and as saucy as ever. 
(To be continaed.) 



THE MOORLAND MAID, 
BT SDWIH WAuan, 
Aia— "0*. «» lUOt rolliirp tailor." 
Tk>b>'b a liiii}nd rindling foontun. 

Yonder moorland hille among ; 
From the bcather-brsMted mountain 

Tinkling drips its liquid tong ; 
To ita lonelf miuic list^niiiK, 

Otux a maiden ut thereby ; 
OK that mudeii'a dark eye gUit'oing — 

It will h«mt me tiU I die. 
In that fragnnt, wild leeladon. 

With the BoormK lotk above, 
Bloomlne nature's gUd profusion 

Liiten'd to onr vows ot love : 
Sniuv skies, md flow*r* around lu. 

On my TDltio doriing smiled ; 
And the dewy tirili^t found ui 

IdDg'ring riiU amid the wild. 
Oh, mild bonr, when «v^a lone ^onet 

Qilt the pearls on every Uade j 
Sof^ sweet Eeplqm coma to fan it— 

BUMtnl hour at n^atic ehode ; 



T^ 
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Street the wild-biid'a trilling VMpen 

Died upon tiie iewj lea ; 
But my ^e love^ angel-wIiiBpen 

Na'ar will fads nnj from me. 



Summer flowen, tlw wild hills gUdd'ning, 



Birdem 



T hail (he n 



(he sprine-tide Die 

ig bllf (uia pUin, 

But the greea tnith's iQeiit boaom 

Ne'er will jiald m; love again. 
Tboa to meet thee, but (o aever ; 

Umi to love, ud then to part— 
Oh, the blin, the pun, for «ver 

Mingling in uf lonely baait : 
Oh, thoee lovely gUnc«L duting 

Uodeet gleuna oF timid glee ; 
Oh, the lut aod hour of paitine, 

"Tween my own true lore mi me. 
FkTswell to yon breeiy mountain ; 
_ FanweU to (he flow-iy deU j 



FROM BLUE TO BROWN. 

Br BUSA HITITAUk. 

TaK waiiinK autumn aun ehotie down upon the 
Cheviot Hula, and into no nook or vallej of it 
more pleaaantly than upon the old fannhouae of 
Berksteods, where for generations a family of the 
name of Pumesa hod dwelt. It was a solitary 
outlfing place ; few but distant ueighboun luiew 
of it, aud few viaited it, except the hungry aporto- 
man, or the enthusiastic onuquorian toiunat bent 
on seeing the might; Roman wall, which loomed 
in proud decay at no great distance on the hills. 
But none ever regretted seeking food or shelter 
at that door ; for the brave old English virtue of 
hospitality warmed the hearts of those who 
dwelt there in peace and rustic jilouty. 

Three days before that of which we write, the 
farmer's joungeat daughter, Sukey, had teen 
wedded to Absalom Croidole, a caster iu one of 
the great engineering works at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. A natire of the diatric^ he had, in com- 
ing to and fro to visit his friends, seen, won, and 
wedded his pretty girlish wiSe, who, full nine 
yeani hia jumor, looked a child beaide him. But 
Sukey, though scarce seventeen, cotdd brew and 
bake, and oook and wash, and mend and make ; 
and, moreover, hod bean well trained in habita 
of cleanliness, thrift, and industry. Here were 
the essential elements of better things, though, 
OS yet, oil the ways and habita of life which had 
surrounded her were of the rudaat. 

It was a pretty sight to see her now iu the 
first blush of matronly pride flitting about the 
great houae-place, hwsj in gathering and packing 
her humble marriage gifta. Here, sewn in a 
great wrapper, was the new feather-bed, bolster 
and pillows, mode by her mother and oiatera!- 
handa ; a little further off woa a bundle full of 
blankets ; thia cheat was filled with home-spun 
linen ; and now, with her mother'a aid, aha waa 
packing dtTara household stores — auoh as pickles, 
and jama, and onions, and what not. 

They were thus busy when a very old woman, 



who sat crouching in a low chair by the fire, 
beckoned the motiier towards her. Thera was 
some whispered talk, for the old woman'e voice 
was Yorj feeble, and tjiei) the mother coma back 
ocroea uia house-place. 

" Sight o* me, Sukey," she aoid, " the iuild 
mither ha' given thee the score blue plate*, the 
four diahea, and the vegetable bowk< She luo't 
long for this world, depend on't." 

"What, the blue crockeiy, mither 1" aaked 
the pretty bride ; "it's wonderfii'." For theae old 
willow-pattern pota and pana had stood abared 
upon the dreseer shelves for fully thirty or forty 
yeaia, and, regarded ss great nuritiea, had been 
neld in honour accordi^y. The Fumoaeoa had 
for generationa saton on treen ware ; the willow- 
pattern oockery never appearii^ except on tlie 
aolemn Eunily gatherings incident to marriage, 
birth, and death. 

Absalom was seated without the house-idaoe 
door, amokiug a pipe in the evening sun wiUi his 
father-in-law ; ao to him the young wifo lao to 
tell him of her grandmothers wondei&I gift. 
Sukey was the Touugeat of tbe Fumeasea, and 
her grondmothera favourite. A bureau, a clock, 
and a pair of apostles' spoons hod been already 
bestowed upon her ; but these were aa nothing 
in her idea to the willow-pattern crockery ; to 
touch which upon the dreasw bad euaured the 
rod times and often, and Sukey, aa the other 
children, had been a ainner. 

"The huaband, a true Northumlman in build 
and look, though pale and thin &om the interase 
heats in which he habitually worked, loved to 
hear that voice cloae whisperuu; by hia ear ; but 
he was a man of few words, and his humour wtt 
somewhat sarcastic. The gift of the willow-pat- 
tern ware was, to hia young wife's aatonishment, 
reoetvad very coolly. 

" Sukey," he said, " thou'rt a little bird that 
hasn't flown far, as yet, from thy mother'e nest. 
When thou art home at Newcastle, thoult aee 
that sort o' thing in every shop, laas ; it'a looked 
on as unconunon ugly, so I hear." 

"Absalom!" ejaculated the astounded little 
wife, " you're only ioking. Folks about hwe ha' 
often come to see the dining thioga ; and maay'a 
the whipping we a' ha' had for meddling we 'em. 
Father knows it ; don't you, father T 

The burly old man appealed to, nodded hia head 
Bomewhat slightingly, aa Sukey thought ; so to 
avoid any tunber mental detriment to thia por- 
tion of her marriage gitia she ran in door, and 
on hour after, when hw father and husband oame 
in to aupper, the crockery ware had been care- 
fuUy packed, and no more was said oonoeming it. 

'The next morning, when the newly married 
pair were driven to the distant railway stetiiMi, 
accompanied by their relatives and friends, the 
bosket containmg the ware woa the one most 
carefully stored ; aud when they reached their 
joume/s end, and took a cab to their new home 
m the outskirts of the town, this of sU the pack- 
ages waa kept foremost in the young wife's eye. 

The bouae waa a new built tenement of five 
rooms— namely, a parlour, kitehen, wsah-honae, 
and two bedrooms, rated at so much per week. 
On the parlour walla woa a cheap paper of out- 
gaudy pattern, and tike kitchen was 
3 the same bod taate. But, however, 
when a fire waa ligljted in the latter, and the tvH 
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artiolea of fumiture, Abealoin had alrafujf bought, 
set about it, it had a took of home in the eyee of 
the husbaiid and his young wife. 

On the Monday momiag eorlj, Croidale bad to 
go to work, taking his breakfast with bini, but 
at noon he retained to dinner. This be found 
ready ; the piece of steak was nicely fried with 
onions ; the potatoes well boiled, and ditto the 
apple dumpling. But, to his surpriee, no cloth 
was laid upon the table, the salt was in a teacup, 
the knives and forka were cast down at random, 
and some wooden plaf«e, which Sukeyhad brought 
irom home, served alike to dish up the dinner, 
nnd hold the shares of the partakers. 

Croxdale was a thoughtful man, and the eipe- 
riences of life had already taught him that in 
our dincipliue of the young we must begin as we 
would go on ; so he took notice at once of the 
absence of the table cloth. 

" Why, Absalom," said his Uttle wife, in reply, 
'' when we uae the treen at home we never have 
a table cloth ; we only laid one when we had the 
willow-patt«rn ware. 

" Ana why not use the willow-pattem 1 What 
is the use of saring up those old-fashioned things ? 
I If I've health ana yeara I hope to earn better j 
and we are none of us the worse for sitting down 
to our daily meals with such appliances of civi- 
lisation as we can command. My Sukey is hving 
no buger in a Northumbrian farmhouse, but 
amidst the intelhgence of a manu&cturin^ town, 
where if people do not benefit by the objects 
which refinement offers, the &ult is their own." 

It will thus be seen that Absalom was a man 
whose reading and meditation, so far as both bad 
gone, had served a good purpose. 

But BO wedded was Sukey yet to the taatea 
and habits in which she had been bred, that all 
she would concede was a promise to use her 
blue platters as " Sunday-thu^ ;" and Croxdale, 
knowing that when we have a wedge to drive it 
is best to vaakv the first strokes gentle ones, 
acquiesced, and waited in gilence for Sunday. 
Accordingly, on that day a piece of pork, apple 
sauce, cabbages, potatoes, and a plum pie were 
prepared for dinner. Bukey produced on un- 
hleached cloth firom her hoard ; and when this 
was spretul upon the table, she flung down, any 
how, tha well-cleaned knives ; brought out the 
salt cnp ; set two maga for drinking ; and then 
surveyed the result. It was not very satisfao- 
tory ; and, catching her husband's eye, as ho rot 
l>y the fixe reading and minding the roast, as it 
twirled and twirled, each twirl increasing its 
delicious brownness, she put her arm about his 
neck, and bent her head towards his. 

" I am afraid yon are quimng mo, Absalom." 

" A bit, wifie. The least thing done well, and 
n-ith a sense oi fitness, is Uirice done ; and I 
know of no law in nature that necessitates the 
Ktting things, which mirht be straight, askew." 

" Oh ] the knives, and forks, and the two iron 
spoons. Well, I never thought of that before. 
I'ut them for me ; you're up to nicencsses, I 
aint." 

Absalom placed the knives, and forks, and 
Hpoona in due order ; and then, looking quisacal 
"gain, he said — 

" Does wifie see nothing else 1" 

Sulm' thought a moment ; and then said, sud- 
aenly, her tender arm yet about her husband's 



neck. " Bless me, it's the aalt Well, there ; I 
meant to hare got a solteellar and srane glass 
tumblers yesttrday. For Mrs. Vine, whoee hus- 
band works in Broadway's glass works, has som 
wasters to part wi'. But 111 soon have them." 

So saying — Mrs. Vine hving only four doors 
ofi'— she ran out ; and presently came back with 
her cheap purchase of three tumblers, two, salt- 
cellars, a pepper caster, a mustard pot, and a 
cream jug. The table soou therefiwe looked in 
better trim, and a zest was thus added to the 
well-cooked dinner. 

But ttiis happiness was marred within an hour 
by the breakage of the wiUow-pattan vegetable 
dish and two platee. Whilst carrying them to 
the closet to set them up, they shpped from the 
young mistress's hand, and fell on the floor in a 
thousand pieces. The matter was a purfJy acci- 
dental one ; yet she was sore distressed, aM wept 
bitterly. 

" If it hadn't been for all this otit o' th' way 
niceness o' thine," she said, reprooohfiilly, " tbe 
crockery would ha' been safe in the cupboard. 
I'm sure my folks will bo rarelyongry when they 
come, and see what I've done. 

But the husband soon kissed away those pretty 
tears, and comf<Hted her by saying that the very 
next Saturday he took his wagee ne would go to 
a shop he knew, and match the broken ware. 
So, dismissiug this first of her household grie&, 
Sukey put on her pretty bridal drees, and went 
with her husband to spend the evening at the 
house of a friend. 

True to his word, Absalom, on his way home 
from work the following Saturday, repured to 
one of the first earthenvrare shops in Newcastle, 
taking with him the fragments of tbe broken 
dish. But tbe assistants could not match it; 
and ultimately the pieces were carried into tbe 
manager's office, whither Absalom was presently 
called. 

" If you were to t^ to match this in every 
shop in the United Kbgdom, indeed, in every 
manufactory, you would f!ail. The dish is the 
old pincushion form, and the colour a better and 
[laler blue than is now used." 

"I must at least try, sir," replied Absalom, 
gravely ; "the crockerv was a wedding present 
to my wife, and she fears her familv will look 
harshly upon her if they miss these tnings when 
they come to see her. The ware had stood the 
ornament of a Northumbrian dresser for more 
than forty years." 

" Ornament, indeed ! Well, you will find no 
match in a modem shop or manufactory. The 
bast thing you can do is to apply to some broker, 
who goes about the country to nalee, and he may 
chance to pick up the matches for you. Indeed, 
I can direct you to such a man." 

So saying, the manager wrote out an address 
ou a piece of paper, and gave it to Croxdale. 

" I thank Tou, sir," was the reply. " As this 
is the best I can do, I must take some plates 
and dishes for daily use ; for I am resolved to 
banish wooden platters from my table." 

"And baniah the willow-pattern, toa It is 
the abomination and stumbUn^-hlock, not only 
of ceramic art, but of many points in household 
culture. In every market-place in Great Britain ; 
in every parlour ; aye, in eve^ humble kitchen, 
I woula cry out^Do away with this hindrance 
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to true taste, this clog upon ruauufacturiag art 
and tB9t«fjl induBtrf. Do awaj with the cod- 
ventionat gabble that it is easj to match, acd Is 
thus useful. There can be uo real utilit; in 
ugliuBBB, Qor in perpetuating the barboriams of 
our grandfathers. 

" I will be guided by you, air," replied Absalom ; 
" I have heard this before ; for one of our model- 
lers is a StaSbrdshire man." 

" And what are you T 

" A caster in iron works." 

" You can draw T' 

"A little, sir." 

" I tiiink you have taste ; let me adviBe you to 
cultivate it. Have you ever attended any lec- 
turea upon pottery ; or upon colour, in its theory 
and appliancea V 

" Some esceUent ones on both subjects begin 
next week at our Mechanics' Institute, and you 
would do well to be a steady listener. Now, as 
to the ware you want ; just follow me. I will 
put some things in your hand, that if token and 
used, place you in this respect on an equality 
with the possessor of thousands a year." 

So saying, the manager led the way into 
an adjacent wareroom, where articles chipped, 
cradced, or de&ced, however slightly, were kept. 
From a Bt«ck of immense variety he selected 
three patterns of dinner services, namely, the 
brown noneysuckle of Copeland, the Italian fruit 
of Uinton, and the purple flower of Mayer ; the 
form and glaze of the last being very fine. 

" I would advise you," said the manager, when 
he had selected some plates, dishes, two tureens, 
-boat of the brown boneysuckli 



ptest form of table garmture, and is au adapta- 
tion of a bordering Known as the ^u; on some 
of the finest vases of antiquity. The varying 
shades of brown in the lines which form the 
pattern harmonise well; and no pattern I could 
offer jou would be more suitable. None but a 
critical and close-observing eye would notice the 
few defects, which enable me to place them in 
your hand at a merely nominal price." 

Thus persuaded, tnoi^h greatly admiring the 
beauty of the Italian fhiit-patl«m, wreathed and 
blushmg-with the richest of oriental hues, and 
pleased with the cooler, chaster beauty of the 
purple flower pattern, Croidale took the ar- 
ticles necessary to his humble table, and with 
these in a hamper swung on hia shoulder departed 
home. Here bukey'a trouble was renewed — that 



his way home, assured her that they would be, iu 
due time. He then exhibited his purchase, but 
his wife viewed it coolly i to her, as yet, nothing 
was equal to blue pagoda.s in the air, and blue 
mandfljina toiling over blue and impossible 
bridges. 

After tea they locked up their neat httlc house, 
aud went forth marketing together. In one of 
tie main streets Crosdale stopped abruptly before 
a showy ironmonger's shop, where articles in 
electro-plate and Britannia metal were well dis- 
played. For some moments he said nothing to 
Sukej, but gazed on. Presently she questioned 
him. 



"Why, wifie, there is a little atory anneid 
thereto, which a few words will make joun. ' 
Atx>ut two years ago I and Watson, who ii a 
Sheffield man, were sent up by our governor to 
the superintendent's house, to consult him od m I 
accident which had just occurred to one of ihe 
casting moulds. He was at that moment out; 
so the servant asked us into a pretty parlour 
looking out over a true country garden— and wlicrf 
the cloth waa laid for dinner. We had to «it ; 
some minutes for his return, and this gave U5 
time to notice the nicety of the dinner ttiih . 
The cloth was beautifully white and smootii, tbr 
glass clear, the salt fine, and the knives, forl>, , 
and spoons glistened in their polish. 'Thefr, 
I suppose, are all real silver V I said in an undor- 
tone, as I pointed to the latt«r, and to a pretty i 
set of casters highly bumiahed. Wataou wo* \ 
and quickly examined them. ' No,' he replioL , 
when DO again took his seat ; ' not a thing thtn ' 
ia ailver. The whole is good Britannia metal : 
but it ia clean and well polished. Aa to tif ) 
forks, no one would eat with a steel one wlw | 
could get auch as these, at eighteenpeuce bkIi- | 
The steel fork is a barbariam worthy of the f ij> . 
islanders, who, as I was reading the otbra' dit, , 
long before the period of Tom Coryat, hail in- 
vented and used a two-pronged fork If !"" '. 
like to test the difierenoe, come and dine w'^ | 
me next Sunday.' The superintendent here csw [ 
in, and the subject was dropped ; but the neal- , 
uess, and even elegance, of tiiat dinner table »iU 
never be effitced, for it gave me new ideas »»i 
feelings." 

" Did jou try the forks I" questioned Sukev. 

" I did, and the result waa that the very nfO 
money wc can spare, I will inveat six shillii^ ui 
four forks by way of a beginning. IgnoramitfJ 
rday twit me with my silver forks, as tbey lii'l 
Watson, but I do not care ; for,.costhnw ^ 
I do not see why an honest working man sh™J 
not dine with the refinement of « duke. DiB^ 
ence in degree stands for nothing when tne 
principle ia the same." , 

Croxdale watched vrith some curiosity the W' 
vent of the brown honeysuckle ware on the mar- 
row. Sukey produced another unbleached tw'J 
cloth from her bureau ; but when she had spreM 
it on the table, and set a pkte or two the'*"'' 
she appealed to Absalom, who, having been ouu 
now entered. 

" The brown-edged dishes, and the dirty brow 
table cloth don't look well together, do they < 

" Of course not. I am dad you have ma* 
this discovery for yourself ; for the »»lour of o^ 
table cloth has been to me a sad eyesore, be' 
have What ia white, wifie ; depend upon it ^^zl 
making some advances of a right kina, '''*". ^ 
suggestions, which are at ouce practical wid «WP- 
tasteful, spring spontaneously in the mind. , 

Croxdale'e Uble looked prettUy that <*»?' JT 
the mellowed tones of its earthenware contf^ 
iug with the snowy cloth, and the P'*,"^!^ 
vessels standing thereby, shining in their ^'\, 
like brightness. From tliat day, which >"',n*^ 
the progress from blue to brown, ^''^ ^"^ -/Xk. 
of the newly-married piur was marked, ",' 
The metal-caster improved hia knowledge oli^j^ 
iug, and attended lectures of ^"'''''■'' '?"'r^, riost 
taste and workmanship were improvwi ; ™^t^ 
was advanced ; his wages were raised ; i" 
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own hand be adorned his parlour walls with a 
pretty oak-coloured paper, and covered the floor 
with a carpet bearing a. tesselated pattern of red 
and black. Good prints adorned ttie walls, and 

Cd and profitable books lined the book-shelves, 
due time the vnUow-pattem ware was matched, 
but consigned to a closet. It only adorned the 
dresser shelves when the good folks in Northum- 
berland came to see their daughter. So the 
mental, moral, and {esthetic elements made their 
advance and brought their results. 

Croxdale is now a flourishing mauu&cturer in 
a northern town. His productions are celebrated 
for their good workmanship and high-class taste, 
and his house for its simple order and elegance. 
For ornamental beauty is amongst the mind's 
necessities ; and beauty of effect, and beauty of 
decoration, are absolute wants to au advancing 
and highly civilised people. 



T J. BAMSBOTTOIL 



Hi thi, Jenny, lyev thi loom, 

Ther'a a bonny eky above ; 

Eawt o' th' d&ys we wortch to ] 



For tbi bobbiiu winno mar. 

Fling thi clogs an brat aside ; 

Let thi treddlea rest to-day ; 
Tee thi napldn o'er thi yead ; 

Don thi ahoon an' come away. 
Everlaatin' tu^ un teighl. 



DeawD bi th' well, at tb' hollow oalc. 

Under th' hawthoni bloHHom sweet, 
Wheer a linet sings above. 

An' a rindle nma at th' feet ; 
An' the red rimm'd dumes look 

Wi' their gowden eeo int' heaven, 
An' eawr oronnies used to tell 

Vt the bttle fairieB liven. 

Theer we'll sit, an' talk o' th' time 

lit we H> mich wish ad come. 
When we'at find it reet to wed ; 

When we'et have a tidy whoam, 
Wi' rich lots o' babby Bmocke, 

An ach lowa o' clo^ an' ahoott. 
An' aich breeches, skirts, an' (rocks ; 

Why — it conno oome too soon. 

If aw ha t' goo eawt t' mi wark, 

Theall noa miss me for a day. 
When thea's hauve-a-dozen tongues 

Pnittlin' rsawnd while aw'm away ; 
An' a docen pattherin' feet 

Raou' into th' loane ull come : 
TWll be fain to meet their dad 

When they known he's coniin' whoam. 

0, the ekipe, the jumps, tbe romps. 
An' the little songs they'll sing ; 

Theall be th' gracafnl queen o' th' hearts, 
LtM, an' aw'at be th' iolbr king. 



THE BONFIRE : A SPIRITED SKETCH 
OF THE REFtJRMATION. 

BY EDWARD PAVSE. 

NoBODT tralonged to it. Old Brumby said so ; 

and I wouldn't lend my shoes to any person if I 
had contradicted him. Brumbys opinion of 
Nobody was a \ery safe one. Brumby took it 
for granted, lilce the occupants of the nursery, 
that Nobody was a mysterious personage who 
had only been seen by him^lf ; with a pur of 
remarkably long legs, no body, and a head ; 
whose whole appearance, in short, suggested the 
possibihty of his being a gigantic, ammated pair 
of nut-crackers. But to this Brumby added 
some original opinions of his own. Nobody, he 
said, was always doing all sorts of wicked tMngs, 
and going ana looking at himself in all manner 
of comic^ places, such as the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, any place where any person should be 
who is wantM, and the moon. One can always 
hear. Brumby said, of somebody going to see 



their description of Nobody to be so vague, that 
one cannot but conclude that thev have not 
seen Nobody. Although this may oe perfectly 
clear to Brumby, if he will solemnly promise to 
let his anger burat on a head other tnan my own, 
or, better still, nowhere, I wilt affirm that he is 
wrong. Be this as it may, it was generally ac- 
knowledged that Nobody belonged to a little 
patch of ground immediately behind Brumby's 
dwelling. And yet, strange to relate. Nobody 
denied this "plump blank ; everybody heard lus 
voice ; and Nobody looked at himself through 
everybody's looking-glass with great compla- 
cence. 

Old Brumby " lived retired" in a little cottage, 
on the outskirts of a Uttle village, in the middle 
of a little county, in good Old Enghmd. What 
this village is named, and where this county is, 
it matters little i and /say with Bmmby, "Hind 
your own business." 

Old Brumby tccu a stingy, close-fisted, hot- 
tompered, snarling, selfish, unsocial, flintv- 
hearted, crotohety, unsentimental, crabby old 
curmudgeon ! No a<i(jective could by any possi- 
bility be created that would embrace the length 
and breadtb, the height and depth of old 
BrumWs misery. 

But J&wnby isn't miserable now ; and this 
is how it came about. 

One Fifth of November (it is many years 
since, for now Bmmb^ is married, and blessed 
with auy quantity of httle Brumbys), one Fifth 



from a (Wanted I an at^ective) old sinner, into i 
jolly, well-liked Brumby. 

'The little pateh of ground behind Brumby's 
house was used as a general play-ground by the 
nllage lads ; and every Fifth of November the 
flame« of a huge bonfire held a severe competi- 
tion as to which should leap the highest. Home- 
made squibs — they could hardly boast of fire- 
worlra of a more complicated construction— 
fiized, and spluttered, and cracked with right- 
good will 1 the fire lent its ruddy glow for wds 
around ; and Brumby grumbled, ana stormed, and 
thrashed every lad he could Lay his hands upon. 
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On this particular Fifth of November I am 
gcaag to teU about, one of these Isds, who had 
not Seen a fortniglit af inbtibitant of the village, 
was chosen, in company with one or two others, 
to collect the coaL Tibbs, not knowing the 
peouliaritiee pertainiDg to old Brumby, knocked 
at bis door. 



Tibbo. 

Old Brumby stood still in spesdilese astoniah- 
meat The idea of anybody coming to ask him 
to aiiv them somethm^ i Brumby's passion 
maae him speak with onunoua oahnuess. 

" Boy, do you know to whom you speik V 

Tibbs trembled. 

" Boy," asked Brumby, in a terrible voice, "do 
you know who I am T 

" M-o-o-o s-i-r." 

Tibbs" kiMea knocked together in fins style. 

"Ask the first person you see who Ryan 
Bruml^ii" 

This was growled. Perh^s Brumbr became 
a little cidmer when he saw the lad diant know 

Tibba still stood then. 

" Are you going V shouted Brumby in the 
t«mble voice. 
Tibbs ran off quicker than he ever ran before. 
"Thfi mere idea," ejaculated Brumby, as be 
d the door. 



The evening came. 

The bonfire was li^^ted. 

Old Biumby came into the midst of the by- 
stonden. 

" Now lads, I shan't stand this," said Brumby 
in the terrible voice, and with a savage look. 

" Do you hear!" shouted Brumby, louder stilL 

" Von dont '^»ect us to put out the fire I 
a'poaer said a voice Irom the crowd. 

Bmmlty flew to the place from whence the 
sound ^moaeded, oollsred the wrong lad, and 
bosed his ean soundly. 

"Murder!" Bhout«d Brumby, ss a lighted 
squib settled cm his shoulder, and very comfort- 
aoh ««nt OD with its w<wk. Crack want the squib, 
maMng Brumby wi»ider where his head was. 

" Who threw that V roared Brumby. 

" I did," rephed an impudent youngstw, stand- 
ing before him. 

" You, bey," said Bmmby, as he clutched him 
tightly by Uie shoulder, and meditated how to 
revenge himself. Stiddeniy the lad lifted up his 
arm, and a squib immediately commenced opera- 
tions in front of Brumby's faoe, Brumby dodged, 
and aimed a v«ry destructive and comprehensive 
box at the Ud'a ear. Being on one leg at the 
time, and the sweep of his ann not meeting with 
the expected stopp^, Brumby overbaWoed him- 
self aiid fell at tuU length on the squib, which 
gave up the ghost directly afterwards, with a loud 

At thia the lads laughed loudly, and went off 
to the other aide of the fire. Brumi^ picked him- 
self up, and gt^ed thoug^tftiUv iuto the blase. 
Then be fancied it took a palpable shape. Yes ! 
sure enough, there stood a dork figure in the midst 
of the fire. It beckoned him to oome nearer. 
What mads him tremble? — Ryan Brumby, who 
cared for nothiagl - He shook himaalf and said : 



"Bosh." 

From which he appeared to derive courage, and 
advanced towards toe fire. 

" Ryan &wnbT," said the phantom bmn the 
fire, in a voioe that made (Aa< person tremble, 
"Ryan Brumby, how long am ItoHuffer foryour 

" What do you mean ?" asked aimiby, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" Do you not know me V asked tiie phantom 
in its turn. 

"Look." 

Bmmhy did so, and started back. 

" Whom do you see T inquired the phantom Id 
in ita fearibl voice. 

" MvBelf," answered Brumby. 

And he spoke the trath. 

" " many long years," said the phantom, 
J with the ' '' " ^'" " ''' 

miserable people, 
'" for the an 

happy and light-hearted when they i 
Now, for instance, I am tortured in this Same, 
and am compelled to brighten this bonfire, and 
augment the pleasure of the lads you so hate. 
Beware of me, your evil spirit.for in a few moments 
I shall have permission to be your constant com- 
panion— to plague and torture you, as you have 
done me. Revenge is sweet." 

And the jdiaotom ^ared upon him with ita 
fearful eyes. 

" What must I dor uiquired Brumby, in terror. 

The phantom's visage wore a look of intense 
hatred and blank despair, and b^on to fade from 
his mght. 

Bmmby soon perceived the cause. 

Beside liim stood a second counterpart of him- 
self. He could see it in spite of the darkness — 
th'at it hod a pleasant face, and smiled upon him. 
He put out hie huid, but felt notiiing. 

"Who are youf' be asked, no longer afraid. 

" Your gooa spirit," answered the phantom. 

" Ah ! oh ! ah !" laughed the evil spirit from 
the fire; and glancinK towards it, Brumby saw 
that the evil jmantonrs snns were extended, and 
that it was advancing towards him. The atmo- 
sphere grew colder as it approached, and the 
hideous lough rang out louder. 

" Oh I my good spirit, save me, save me," im- 
plored Bruin%. 

"Ah I ah t ah I" laughed the evil phantom, as 
it approached, with outstretched arms — "Ah 1 

" Save me, save me," entreated Brumby. 

" Many times," said the good Spirit, " have I 
implored you to let me be your guide. You 
have not leen mo until now, when my power is 
gone — gone, gone for ever !" repeated Uie phantom, 
slowly and sadly. 

"Ahl ah! shr'nmgoutthedemoniacaltaugh, 
louder, and clearer, and nearer. 

The air seemed turned to icy coldness. 

" Oh ! save me, save me," entreatod Brumby ; 
" save me, and I will always listen to your woroB, 
and follow your counsel." 

" Too late," sadly repeated the good spirit. 

The horrible laugh pealed out louder and louder, 
as inch by incb the evil phantom approached. 

" Save me from myself" implored Brumby, 
clutching at nothing, and oiling on his kneea in 
on agony of entreaty. 
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The BOod spirit bad Tanished, and the next 
inaUnt Bnimby atiw tbe two phautoms looked in 
a deadly embnoe. 

Now he ooold heiir the terrible Itugh of the 
evil ^HTit ; DOW the pleasant sound of that of 
the good phaubMn. iDen shrieks, blood-freenng 
Bhrieks, besan to (ill the air. The evil phantom 
no kxwer Luighed. Slowly but surely the good 
spirit bore its enemy towards the fire. Surely 
iMit alowly the evil spirit's atiength gare w^, 
till at last, with one stupendoua effint, like good 
qiirit cast Uie evil one iuto the flames, and, with 
a piorcang shriek, Uiey both vanished ftom Bnuu- 
by'a sight, 

" You will keep your promise T' inquired a 
sweet voice, in a whiaper. 

" Z will," answered foumby earnestly, rsinly 
mdeavouringto catoh a glimpse of his oompanion. 

" I will, I will," repeated &Tunby, as ho paced up 
oad down nervously, his &ce no longer ahadowei^ 
uo longer scowling and looking savage, no longer 
medit^isg how to revenge himselT up(Hi toe 
boye. 

" I don't know what I won't do," he jedced out, 
as h0 laughed and cried by turns. " I feel as 
happy as a Idi^, and as merry as a. cricket." 

"Hollo, whoop, hurray !" shouted Brumby in 
somebody else's voice (perhaps Nobody would 
have laid claim to it if it hadn't belonged to 
Brumby), springiog into the group of viUa^rs, 
who fled on every aide at the unexpected sight, 
and graaped all manner of sticks and stones to 
defend themselves against a madman, aa they 
thou^t. 

" Uoa'l scamper off like that, ray friends," said 
&Timby kindly. " I'm ne* Hm Brumby I was a 
few minutes since "--(a blind man might have 
seen this throu^ a thud person)—" Am I, Mias 
Meiryweather r asked Brumby, goins up te that 
peraonase. Then, before he got te her, he saw 
nil) good spirit beokoning him. But it was gone 
in an instant. 

rm blessed if I dont get married I" said 
mi^ to himself, as he edged up to Kiss 
Menytraathw. 

Preaen^y some one proposed a duioe, and old 
Bniml^ caofdit Miss Meiryweottku round the 
waist, and apun out amonut the other couples, 
asli^toffootaaany. "OMBrumbyl" Shame 
DQ you, I say. Do you call that gay, laughing 
dancer "dd I" Old ! okl ! 1 

Finely they tripped it I And merrily went the 
music ; oonMsting, bv the bye, of a tin whistts 
and a pair of marrow Donee— and brightly burned 
the bonfire as k^ after log was piled on. 

Out in the moonlight there : imdsr the shadow 
of the edge of the wood, a pair of hutoan btdiupa 
were alowly walking an hour or so afterwards. 
Lo(A at them. Who are they ) Why, as 1 live, 
old ftnimb^s ooat-eleeve encircles a buzom httle 
body, withm a neatly fitting bodice, and his faao 
is bent down to another face. l^ue. And if 
TOu had been new enough you might have heard 
Mumby whisper in his new voice : — 

" . And old Toogood shall put up the 

banns this very next Sunday, Emmy; and you 
shan't have loved old Brumc^ all this time for 
nsu^^ my Emmy ; and you shall be my good 
s^t, Emmy, until old Brumby is packad up 
with shavings, in a long black chee^ te lay in 
the <dd churohyard." 



Then Brumby's lips met aootho- pair, and a 
little bead drowed jwettily upon his shoulder ; 
and a sweet little voice told him that the owner 
thankedJIeaven that bis e^ spirit had pnished 
in the bonfire. 



A HBAB-PS CONTESBION. 
BT LA nocBtssc. 
It Btola apon me, like the %ht 

Slow dawning into day j 
Ere yet the dan wings of the mght 

Had fluttered far sway. 
It (tola upoci DM dlently. 

As dew upon tbe fiowcm; 
But Btrong^, soMly, esinestly. 

As Time steals oa the hows. 
The darimea* pales, the heaveoa grow bright. 

The earth wakes fiir and ny ; 
The ikylaik trillji In wUd d^ght. 

And oarols " It is day." 
8» wakes n^ heart, to thsa tt ipsiagi— 

The idiUls of Mith above- 
It fli 



inovel IW^er** 



I roam by Aatamn'B golden drifts, 

I linger by the tree 
Scarce ihom of Snnuner'i emerald gifts. 

Tot thinking still of thee. 
A ray li^ fidls on the cknid, 

80ft, beaming from above ; 
Within my heart m« echdng low 

The words — " I love 1 I love !" 



A FLOATINa POPULATION. 

BY JOHN UUHNma. 

Ik evtry lane city there is a portion of the 
population which ebbs and flows, rises and falls, 
mcreasea and decreases, ^ipears and dis^mears, 
in obedience to some sooial law, as reguur as 
that which controls the in-ocaning and the out- 
going of the tides, but much leas commonly 
reco^used or accurately understood. Even a 
villi^ has its tidal stream of adrentoreis, wan- 
derers, unftvtunatea— strava at humanity, tl»t 
come and ro, leaving little rsoord behind and 
oanying litQe ifflpmssiMi away. But great dtiea. 



eepaDiall;^ those vHaab an the eatea of 
are in this reopeot ao many whirmools, into which 
the streams and tides of life gather together all 
the drift of humanity. And, thus oollected, the 
waib and steays, leaves and straws, flowers and 
seeds— some living snd some dead, some whol»- 
some, some oorrupt, some buoyant and some 
overweighted— are caught in the revolving cur- 
rent, swept round and round in the restless, 
ceaseless whirl, till that which hvee and is 
wholesome is either driven far upon its natural 
course, to fiilfil its mission in Uie world, with 
impetus and energy newly acquired from the 
whirling pool, or is thrown upon the banlra, and 
there blossoms and fructifies [ and that which is 
dead and oorrupt is absorbed and engulfed in 
the seething waten, and the deposits, settling 
down in its lowest depths— a blsck bed of erer 
putrifying oose^send up continually their poi- 
sonous Effluvium and o&Qsive scum. 

These centrBs serve a strangely useful purpose 
in the world. They are aourcea trf motion, life, 
and fbroe. They keep up the even pace of the 
world's advancement ; oountenoting uie letharvy 
which prevails in the stilt ntMtSa, the noob 
and ownera of aooiety, by the power of their 
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own inordinato excitement. They are also sani- 
tary proTiaions for the moral world, aaali^ous 
in p^ to the Hunooms and ooean currents of 
the physical universe. Collecting the baser com- 
ponent of society within their own circle, they 
rid many stiller communities of sources of evil 
with which such communitiea would scarce know 



^ influences that it is possible for man 
to contrive. And if, in the process of turning 
much evil to good, these social whirlpools generate 
much that is unpleasant and ofiensiva to the 
mond sense, even as he who converts dead bones 
into life-giving phosphates, to feed and revivify 
the soil, creates vapours that annoy and distress 
the sensitive nostrils of his neighbours, there is 
not reason for so much surprise as regret. 

There are two such social whirlpools on the 
shores of the Atlantic. They are the extremities 
of the ever-moving current of htmianity which 
, circulates between the two contiuents, btuching 
both. The course of the current is like the path 
of a comet ; for, as the latter links together eys- 
' tems of planets millions of miles i^art, establish- 
ing brotherhood amongst the widely separated 
. stars, BO the former binds together two worlds, 
, remote, but near akin. Lancashire may boast 
' that it is blessed or cursed (as we may, from 
, oppceite standpoints, esteem the accident) with 
, the world's moral maelstrom. Into it are gathered 
the refuse which the living bodv of old Europe 
. excretes, and the contributions of the elder world 
to the life of the younger. The out-going popu- 
lation of England : the enterprising who find no 
room to grow in this overstocked and crowded 
country, Ute idle, the dreamers, the luckless, the 
disheartened, the mined, the vicious, driven by 
a thousand influences from old scenes, and seek- 
ing new ; the drift of Irish and Qerman popula- 
tions, carried westward by a social " gujf-stream" 
to a land that needs their surplus strength and 
labour ; the erratic, adventurous, and lawless of 
all lands that have outlets on the sea ; the 
wealthy who return to visit the cradles of civilisa- 
tion, dliristiamty, art and science in this eastern 
hemisphere ; oQ who travel with purpose by the 
great ni^way of nations, (v who float purpose- 
leaa upon the tide or with the stream, are drawn 
into mo whirlpool, to mix and mingl^ clash, 
combine, and separate, to emerge or siuk, to do 
or suffer, according to their nature and the un- 
written laws of social life. 

Liverpool will serve us as an example of the 
social wnirlpooL Its floating population is large 
enough aod sufficiently composite to illustrate 
the .nature and characteristics of such kalei- 
doscopic communities. We may see there what 
a masquerade it is ; how picturesque, and quaint, 
and disd^nfid of the rules of the jog-trot world ; 
and what a twofold power it wields ; how produc- 
ductive of evil and how generative of good. Such 
a population ia an tnip«n'uni in imptrio, a com- 
mumty distinct and separate from tluit other 
community in the midst of which it exists, with 
habits, customs, sentiments, morals, necessities, 
and laws all special to itself, and alien to those of 
settled Bocie^, It is systematically erratic, a 
vast tribe, hau Bohemians and half Ishmaelites ; 
a body without cohesion between its several 
parts. Its members have little fraternity amongst 



themselves, and no alliance with society around 
them, except such as momentary necessity, inte- 
rest, or pleasure may dictate. It comes and 
goes, a drifting kingdom, apparently without 
rule. Like the floating island in Derwentwater, 
it is measured one day oy acres and the next by 
inches. But year by year it leaves its aver^ 
result of good and evil ; departs to contribute its 
proper share to the prosperity and well-bein^ of 
other lands, and leaves its evil deposit behmd ; 
so much added to the criminal, dangerous, and 
pauper classes ; so much leas to the nonest and 
mdustrious elements of the communi^ ; so much 
more again to the black ooze in the bed of the pod 
that originates and perpetuates moral, mental, 
and physical disease. 

In its Bohemian Character, such a poimlation is 
always curious and interesting, sometimes pic- 
turesque. An artist may alwavs find in it subjects 
and models, especially if he nave a turn for hu- 
mour — grave or gay. Its diversities enliven the 
monotony of the crowd. One of the most weari- 
some and distiressing features of society in our 
inland centres of population is its sameness. The 
thousands of people in the streets are all of the 
same mould. Each wavelet in the stzeam ia of 
the same geometrical form. Every face ia pallid ; 
every eye gUttere with the same forced light ; care 
and constant striving in the same engagements 
have marked each brow with the same stamp. As 
certain creatures get the colour of their ekins 
from the plants on which they feed, and all that 
live tm the same plant may be known by their 
common hue; so men who labour in the same 
hive contract the same qualities of body and 
mind, and are, in the main, uniform. Once hav- 
ing seen Manchester, you may know a Manchester 
man, though you meet tiim at the tropic or the 
pole. It is otherwise in these social whirlpools. 
The various parts bring with them from their 
various sources an infinity of various chaiaoteris- 
tics. The faces and manners are more frequently 
diverse; and the pattern of society contains many 
varieties of colour, which are always blended, if not 
always harmoniously. Thus, such a town ceases to 
be local in any practical sense. One might, in this 
respect, as correctly speak of London as a town 
in Middlesex or Surrey, as of Livoiriool as a town 
of Lancashire. These (and many othere like them) 
are worid-towna, As a Surrey farmer, in the city, 
is as much a counterman as though he came from 
Cumberland, so a Lancashire man, distinctively 
so called, is marl^ in LiverpooL There the dia- 
lect maricB him ; and a Wigan oollier is as dis- 
tinguishable frvm the crowd in the streets aa a 
Comishman in Pall Mall. An American finds 
himself as much at home there as a "Bowton 
chap ;" and a Turk will scarcely provoke aa much 
ounoaity in the streets, or be esteemed more a 
foreigner, than the mia-Lancashire lad, who is 
iTreverentlyca]leda"chow." On 'change, you are 
as likely to hear men diacuasing their busmeea in 
Qerman as in English ; in the theatj«s, a great 
part of the spoken criticism is in Qreek ; and the 
nawshovs, in the streets, add considerably to their 
profits oy the sale of Le Jfonitew rfw Sotr. Colo- 
nies of hootch, Welsh, and Irish immigrants, set- 
tled within itself ; communities of merchants and 
adventurers, from all parts of Europe, and many 
other portions of the world ; Americans on the 
wing between the States and all Uiosa distant 
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lEtods which the citizena of that restless aud ever- 
trsTslliiig nation pervade, congregating here in 

their own special hotels and reaorts ; aud tribes 
of men who, as traders or seamen, m^e this their 
starting point &om which to issue to all lands, 
civilised and barbaroiiB, to which British com- 
merce has extended ; these are circumstances 
which give to such a centre something of the cos- 
mopolitan style and spirit. 

Amongst the advantages derived from the pre- 
sence of the Bohemian elemento is the piquancy 
it ^ves to the engBgements and experiences of 
the community. To walk along its one or two 
fashionable streets by day, and see amongst the 
loungers the Parisian be^ with faultless ^oves 
and pleasure-seeking eyes ; the Wall-street mer- 
chant, with his square-toed boot& surveying the 
shops with a glance that seems to be "totten up" 
their relative value to the stores of Broadway m 
dollars and greenbacks j the sun-burnt Mexican, 
or slow-pBced West Indian, listless and awkward 
amidst so much life ; or to wander through its 
thoroughfares at night, amongst the poorer 
classes, aai see Irishwomen shopping with 
their Negro husbands ; haggard, rsEKed labourers' 
wive& rough, bronzed saiErs, and Italian organ- 
men haggling at the same stall ; to hear in the 
hotels men lately home from distant colonies com- 
paring notes of adventure and trade— is to get a 
broader view of life than provincial towns can 
' afford. Variety of taste gives greater dash and 
spirit to public amusements, and variety of in- 
terest greater breadth and itpri( to many serious 
public engagements. While the vagaiwnd pari; 
of the floating population supplies a perpetually 
changing romance to those who can read its signs 
and teaching, the respectable part ^imishes a 
miniature portraiture of the men, manuera, 
fashions, sentiments, and mental habits of many 
classes and nations. Here we may see and study 
human nature unshackled by stereotyped BociaJ 
formaUtiea ; see societv in its picturesque, roman- 
tic, and often most dangerous phases ; and be 
compensated in part for our inability to range 
over the globe at large. 

But this is only the surface of the whirlpool, 
and our concern Uea more with its depth. A 
roUmg stone gathers little moss ; but it may 
gather much mud. Beneath the surface of this 
moving population, there is more than the aver- 
ago amount of human poverty, mieeir, want, 
and orima The "wants" of this Sohemiaii 
tribe have made the fortunes of more than one 
Liverpool newspaper proprietor ; and while their 
announcements fill more columns in the local 
p^wrs every morning than such advertisements 
uocupy ill any other journals in the world, the 
unemploved crowd by hundreds eveiy day to the 
olBces wnere these sheets are publicly displayed, 
and eagerly scan the lists in search of chances of 
work. Those who seek their living by casual 
and precarious occupations in the stKets are 
more numerous than in any other town of its 
aiie m Europe. It counts its idle inhabitants — 
idle by compulsion or by choice — by thousands. 
Its ptKipers are an army, and its thieves a host ; 
as the poor's rates and police rates prove. Pro- 
bably no cit^ so prosperous was ever so squalid ; 
no community so wealthy ever so fomihar with 
poverty ; no spot on euth ever presented so 
"tartling a contrast of sanitary appliance and 



triumphant pestilence, of enlightened teaiduug 
and godless practice. Churches, schools, trw 
Ubranes, charitable institutions, and establish- 
ments for the prevention of crime and the re- 
clamation of onminals abound i but gin-palaoee 
beat them out of the field. Health officers go 
to and fro — a little army — using means for the 
prevention of tlisease ; and at every turn fever, 
smaUpoXgCholera, and more loathsome and equally 
destructive forms of disease aud death meet them 
face to face. There are street^ numbered by the 
score, where t^hus has lurked and lingered for 
half a generation past ; and there are thousands 
of worn, hungered, emaciated men, women, and 
children — some proudly, hopefiilly, defiantly, or 
despairingly struggling with adversity ; others 
sunk in habitual indulgence and vice, who are 
perpetual baits and allurements to new forms 
of pestilence and epidemic disease. So that, 
while the population is transitoty-, the evils its 
presence induces are abiding. Sufiering itself, 
it entails sufiering on others ; vicious or virtu- 
ous, healthy or sickly in itself, it imparts its 
characteristics to its casual neighbours ; and thus 
the whole community suffers permanently by its 
temporary acquaint^ce with these birds of pas- 
sage. The Bohemian is free from the Testrictioos 
of settled hfe, and while he may be the franker 
and less hypocritically "proper, he allows many 
things that are not consistent with moral or 
physical health in a settled population by reason 
of his freedom. The Ishmaelite scorns, defies, 
and ofiends against the rules which lie at the 
basis of society, and introduces wilfully the 
destructive elements which the Bohemian orings 
in ignorantly and innocently. Both are, for the 
greater part, inaccessible to improving influences. 
Clergymen and practical phibuithropists can do 
little with a tribe that is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, however well-disposed the tribe may 
be ; and for the ill-disposed the Prison is the 
only teacher, and he comes too late. 



ASTROLOGY, PAST AND PRESENT. 



BT T. T. WILKINSON, P.R.A.B. 

Chapter I. 
Judicial Astrology has long exerted a powerful 
influence over the minds of the populace. Its 
truth is now denied by all who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the ordinary laws of 
Nature ; but amongst the masses this know- 
1e^^ has not yet Men generally attained, and 
hence astrological predictions aie still creidited 
by many in aU classes of society. 

When aud where this popular behef had its 
origin would be difficult to ascertain ; but that 
mi^ civilised nations have held it, the later 
Greeks perhaps only excepted, is a well ascer^ 
taiued jact. Diodonis Siculus ("Bibliothecae 
Historicee, Lib. II.") says that the early Chaldeans 
assigned a divinity to each portion of the Zodiac 
They looked upon the /w planets as interpreters, 
and predicted future events by the stars. Plu- 
tarch adds (J)e Inre et OtiriJe) that they con- 
sidered all the Kven planets as gods ; of whom 
two were good, two evil, aud thrte indiflerent, as 
regards their influence on man. The son was 
loiown to exert a powerfiil influence on the sur- 
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bea of thfl earth ; ao also was the mooo ; aikd, 
W pwi^ of raaMD, io mxvft the stan ; and if 
theee effects wwe allowed Ut be produced on 
mart matter, wh;' not allow of eimi^ inSuencM 
on man) XhoKenes Laertioa a wo rt* that such 
opinionB were neld by the ancient Egyptians ; 
and in the Boole of Job, chap, xixviii., we have 
undeaiabla eridence of the same popular Qotiona : 
■' Canst thou bind the delists of the Pleiades 1 
or, canst thou looaen the bands of Orion V 
HaniliuB, who wrot« hie " Astronomicon " in the 
reign of Angustos Cnear, may be dted in proof 
that aatroto^ was not unknown to a Latin poet. 
His openinglinea speak of — 

Divining arts, and ttanforthunitte Mt, 
ViTjing the diven tnnu of hanum itate. 

Sherbum^i Tra»datio», p. 1. 

In Bubeequokt pasaaees he cnten more fiillj 
into the subject of stdlar iaflaenc* ; and, after 



8«Dh were the men who Gift oonld qiprelMod 
That fanman fates on wudering itan depend ; 
TluT to eadi time appKed iti own erents, 
And t? long fadl obeMred the aecidents 
M innqr ages, biithd4v*i HTee !~what power 
Of fortnue oovenMd each nicoeenv« bo^. 

Ibid, p. 4. 

The Chineae placed aetrtdogy in the same cate- 
goi; with agriculture and medicine. The His~ 
aoos, from veir eariy times, have reculatod the 
moet important actions of their livee by its laws ; 
and the Jews, having learned the art during their 
ciqitiTity, have ever ainoe placed more or less 
confidence in its principles and predictions. The 
Rranana became addicted to ite practice frnm 
the time of their conquest of Egypt. They pur- 
sued it with avidity notwithstaDding the issuing 
of several edicts a^inat it. Justinian made the 
study and practice of astrology a capital crime ; 
and yet, within a short period, the whole civiliaed 
world was astrological ("Eng. Cyc. :" Art., Attro- 
logy.) It is not, therefore, improbable that we 
in Britain might learn Bomething of it from our 
early colonists and conquerors ; but since the 
Hohammedana, and the Arabs KCnemUy, placed 
implicit confidence in its principles, the cruaadas 
ana the presence of the Moors in SpauL are 
undonbteoly the chief eouroes fittm which we 
have derived oar knowledge of the subject. Dm^ 
ing the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies astrology appenTB to have cuhnimited in 
England, and vet there wen not wanting some; 



cient Christian fathers had done so before them, 
and it was probably from this knowledge tfaait 
even lay wntera Tontnred to question both the 
truth and the lawfltlneas of the art I^nson, in 
his " Dialogues of Dyves and Pauper," a.d, 1493, 
advises his readers not to "take hede to the 
iudioyal of astronomy ;" nor to " dytyne a man's 
life or death by nombrm, and by the spere of ^'ta- 
goraa, or make any dyyyning thereby." A cen- 
tury later, however, we find it in hvour at court ; 
for Strjrpe, in his "Annals," assures ua that 
Queen Elizabeth's nativity was cast in order that 
it might be ascertained whether she could marry 
with advantage to the nation. Dr. Dee and 
Edward Kelly have rendered hw roign famous in 



the ann^ of aatrok^. In the reign of James I. 
the ccnnmon year books treated the subject as 
one whooe trnth was unquestionable ; and Lilly 
decloTM, in the " Histoij of his Life and Times," 
that he reoeived Went) niecea of gold in order 
that he might asoNrtainwiieraCharies I. might be 
meat safe from his enemiea, and whst boor wonld 
be moat fevoumble tat his escape trvta Caris- 
brooke Castle. 

Ptolemy, in his "TetnbiUoe," had laid down 
moet of the genefml lulea of the so-caiQed science ; 
and ttieaa were inaprored upon, with no little pa- 
rade, by Didaens Pladdua de Titus, in his " Pri- 
mum Mobile," pnnted at Padua a-p. 16S7. The 
whole sntneet, however, had been well eonaidered 
by Ei^[liah mathematicians and astronomers long 
before the latter work appeared; for in the " Con- 
cCffdaoCT of Yean, . . . newly oomponed and 
digeetea, by Arthur Hopton, gentleman, . . . 
A.P. 161S, we find everyttiing neceasaiy tar the 
common reader, and done, en regie, "aoccfding to 
the English account." Mr. Hopton fliee the ea^th 
aa ttie centre of the nnireoaa, and then proceeds 
to conoder the " eeUierial region, or qwUa e»- 
laUta," which "enoompaseetti and oonCainetfa, in 
the concavity thereof, all the elvmeitlale region ; 
and this celestial part hath in it : (1) the aeroi 
{donets and their spheres ; (S) the Btarry firma- 
ment ; (3) the ehiystalline heaven ; {4) uie first 
mover; and (6) the empyreall heaven. The pla- 
nets an classed aoconfing to ancient dicta; tc^ 
he states (page 76), tiiat "^tforttitiaU planets be 
Jnpiter and Venus ; the imfirttmale Mid mdid 
ore Saturn and Man ; the iniUfavnt be £M Her 
cury, and Luna." The moon produces dimvnt 
efieota, according to her pcoition with reelect to 
the other |daneta ; and the tigne of the nxUao 
have titeir mfiuenoee duly apportioned, aoeordit^ 
to the fbllowing curious toble :— 

I. " Ahieb, is of the east ; masculine, fieiT, and 
choleriok. Oovemeth the head, face, e^es, and ean, 
etc ; and Bicknesses, the appoplezie, mummia, 
spots, abortiements, ring wormea, and morphewes. 

II. "TACXOBjisofthesouth; femiDln«,earthy, 
and melancholy. Oovemeth tbe necke, throat, 
and voyoe. Sickneeaee, the squinanoee, scR^u- 
luB, oarthan, and horsenesse ; and is a fbrtimate 
si^ in most thin^. 

III. " OBHnn la of the west ; masonline, airie, 
and sanguine. Ruleth the shoulders, arras, and 
hands. Of siokneesee, phtegmones, feriuncula, 
and other prooeedinga, , , , and ia a bad sign 
to bleed under. 

IV. " Cascbh, is of the north, fbminine, watery, 
and phlegmaticke. Ruleth the breast, ribbee, 
longs, hver, and spleene. Of eieknessas.alopeaia, 
wate^ eyes, coughs, ritenmes, scabbes, and lemv- 
sie ; and is gooA to diminish choler, to take elec- 
tuaries, and to journey. 

v. ** Lzo, is of the east, masculine, fieiy, and 
chclericke. Ruleth the heart, stomacke, backe, 
sides, and midrifTe, with Yirgo. Of sicknesnoit, 
carduea, tnmbling of Uie hearts, and sounding ; 
it is nought to vomit ; good to begin that you 
would have' "■"'■ 



YI. "Vntoo, isof thesouth; fbminine,earthly,' 

id melancholy. Ruleth the belhy, guts, and mid- 

riffi) with Leo. Of sicknesses, IBaca and eoliaca 



passion, citations of the apleene, and black Jaim- 
dioe. Good to wooe, naught io mariy, because of 
bamnoeaae. 



COAL AND SUNSHINE. 
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VII. " Libra, is west ; masculine, airie, and 
sanguine. Ruleth the lovoes, rejnes, navel, and 
bladder, with Scorpio. Of sicknesses, dimnesse 
of sighte, the stoppage of water, the stone in 
the reyaes, and cholicke, etc Diminish chcW, 
journey. 

VIII. " Scorpio, is of the north ; feminine, 
wateT7, and flesmaticke. Ruleth the members 
. . . with Libra. Of Bickoease, all Qlthv scabs, 
and spots in the face, loaae of si^te, canker and 
bEemarhoides, leprosie, alopecia, etc, use drugs ; 
else unfortuiiate. 

IS. " SAoiTTABtus, is of the east, masculine, 
fiery, and cholericlce. Ruleth the thighee, and 
hrppes. Of sicknesses, hot feven, opthojmia, and 
bleared eyes, and falles from high places, and from 
horses ; diminishe flegme, confer with lawyers, 
use shooting. 

X. " Capbioornx, fa of the south ; feminine, 
earthly, and melancholy. Ruleth the knees. Of 
aickaease^ ache in the knees, deafoesse, loase of 
eiehte and of speeche, itch, scabbes, and foulnesse 
of the skinne. Converse with old men, bow, plant, 
make gardens. 

XI. "A40ABIUB, is of the west; masculine, 

I airie, and sanguine, and ruleth the l^ee. Of 
sickneaaefi, fever, quartanea, black jaimiEe, swel- 
ling of the legges, and varices. Diminish melan- 
chrfy, lay foundations, plant, build, etc. 

XII. "PiscBBjisofthenorth ; feminine, watery, 
and fl^maticke. Rule£hthefeetaDkleB,andheeles. 
Of sicknesses, the gout, scabbes, leprosie, palsie, 
and pushes, as Aries. Diminish choler, take 
drugges by pylle, use fishing, etc" — (Concwdance, 
pp. 1— 24J. 

Such wu, and in all essential points, it, the 
poptdar belief in astrology. As a so-called science, 
its death-knell was sounded on the introduction 
of the Copeniican system of aatrouomy into our 
common treatises. Since that period its decline 
has been both rapid and pennanent amongst 
those who make such subjects their study ; but 
there is, notwithstanding, a dense atratum of 
society through which Sie true principles of 
astronomy have not yet penetrated. These still 
bold to the belief in stellar influences, because it 
flatters their vanity ; and they feci loath to give 
up the art which professes to gratify their deaire 
to look forward into the secrets of fnturity. To 
such as these the astronomer exhibits hfa calcu- 
lations in vain ; they know that he can predict 
cchpses for any length of time to come ; and 
why is he not able to foretell the most imp(nrt«nt 
events of life by the same means 1 He may 
l>oint out the mfinitosimal effect which each 
planet, or star, can, at moBt, produce on any 
^ven person ; and he may join the metaphysician 
in urging the absurdity of supposing that the 
heavenly bodies are able to produce, or control 
oventB, or influence our wills ; yet in spite of all 
this astrology flourishes, under modified forms it 
maybe, andat the present time numbers its tens 
of uiousands of devoted foUowera in the county 
of Lancaster. 

There is scarcely a town of any nu^nittide in 
this part of the country which does not possess 
its local fortune teller and astrologer, who, at 
times, both " casts nativities" and " rules the 
planets." If he be a medical botanist, which is 
not unfrequently the case, he gathers his herbs 
when the proper planet is in the ascendant. Some 



of them also profess "to charge tbe crystal,'' and 
thereby solve the gravest questions nspecting 

the future fortunes of those who conenlt them. 
Nor fa thfa by any means an unprofitable pur- 
suit. The writer fa aware of seveKl instances in 
which "casting nativities," etc, has proved a 
golden harvest to the professor. One of these 
gave up a well-paid occupation in order that he 
might devote himself wholly to the practice of 
astrology. He not only predicted future events 
by means of the stars, but he gave advice re- 
specting dilatory lovers and stolen property. 
Another practitioner added to thfa tbe construo. 
tion of sun dials, in which he was very ingenious, 
and thereby amassed considerable property after 
a long and successfbl career. 
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NovEHBEs's breath hangs thick upon the hadge-nnra ; 

It chilk the ardour of the Eommer birds. 
Stills the sweat eloqnenae of satmner flow^ta. 

Yet tpeaketh ohseifollyia " Cotmtty Wcrdi. " 
What ! though apriDg bloasomi grace ao more the 
meadows, — 

Have thej not breathed tbeir Morv to the Urds ! 
Have not IboM prattlers toLd their doial tecreti 

To faithful ohromclera in ' ' Country Words V 
Stir up the hbuing log, disw clow the ctuiatuA ; 

Now for s song outnvalling the birds' j 
A song that g^oftheth from a kindred spirit, 

And floods its melody in "Coontry Wordii.'' 
Now for a stoiy, 

Wrought in imo) 
Tow for the lofty 1 „ . , . 

That finds bold utterance ie 
Pom- on, NoVBrnber rain ! tby voioo is drauy ; 

Smumer is fied, with all bar train of birda ; 
Still can bright fancy animate the woodlands. 

And bid them echo with sweet " Couotiy Words." 



Hail lo thee, then ! We welcome tbeOj November! 

Fling forth new fiowen, renew thy «■"£'"£ birds ; 
We bid thee bail ! a kind and bounteous nature 

WarroB thy chiU life-Uood with nreet "Conntry 
Words." 



COAL AND SUNSHINE. 

BT F. TB^CHSEL. 

ting carbon firom 
the atmosphere ; also the elements of water 
rhydrogen with oxygen], and those of the air 
(mtrogen with oYgen) ; together with a small 
percentage of otner substances of a mineral 
origin, derived from the soil. The latter may 
be recovered in the form of ashes, by burning 
the plant. Thus fa formed a vast quantity of 
new OTg^ic matter, jraesessed of a great variety 
of useftil and wonderful properties ; some oif 
which, like wood, ore directly applicable to the 
construction of sohd structures, from a small 
hut to the noble ship conveying men and pro- 
duc« over the oceanic immensity ; from the 
rudest implement of the savage to the finest 
productions of the sculptural art From woods 
we derive splendid colours for the dyer ; ink, 
leather, and even pi^r, gum, add, sugar, etc 

^ 
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A large number of pltinte supply us with articles 
suitable for food, from their Heeds, their buds, 
their leaveB, roots, or steiua. Another aud nume- 
rous cIass aupphes us with mediuioes or poisons. 
Without attempting anything like aji enumera- 
tion of the value of plants as food for us and for 
those animala the flesh of which furnishes us 
with more food, wo can very readily perceive how 
intimately connected we are witn plants, and 
how closely dependent the latt«r are on sumicht. 
Since, when they are totally deprived of it, they 
become etiolated, and soon perish. This suu- 
hght accomplLshea miracles I It reaches us in 
the form of minute waves vibrating with eioes- 
sive velocity. They cany with them not only 
hght and heat, but also electricity and moguet- 
ism— those four active, oneiric agents, impon- 
derable movers of all mattw on this earth. 
This compound sunlight gives life to plants and 
animaJa. it vivifies them, and restores their sink- 
ing strei^h. It m^es tbem healthy and luxu- 
riant. But all these matters brought together, 
elaborated and organised, within the structures 
or the tisBuea of plants, under the stimulus of 
this sunlight, remain as contributors of some 
good and permanent benefit to the world, whether 
their duration or existence be a short or a long 
one. The proneneas that some of these organic 
matters exhibit towards decom]X)sition or decay, 
is a property rendering thcni most sen'iceable 
for undergomg useful transfurmntions and for 
asBuming new forms. The remains of former 
vegetation, in various parts of the world, contri- 
bute to our present wonts in the form of coal ,- 
&om whence we derive again heat, light, aud 
power ; enabling us to spin, to weave, to dye ; to 
travel by laud aud by water ; to rise in the air, 
aud to perform a number of other important 
acts ana processes, as diversified as human in- 
dustry itself. But this ancient vegetation, thii 
blackened mass of iunumerable plants so won- 
derfully preserved amongst the strata of miuGnd 
matters deposited in former ages, was once grow- 
ing in iuiuriance luider the life-giving rays of 
the sun. 

May we not, then, conuder coal as a produc- 
tion of the sun's light, and, as it were, a part of 
the sun's Bubatauce, combined with the matters 
of our own globe's surface and atmosphere I 

Can we not easily imagine the heat we now 
derive from the combustion of every ton of cools 
to be part of the heat imparted to the plants 
which contributed to form this moss of fuel by 
the rays of the sun shiuin^ upoa them at former 
periods of the world's exutence t It canuot be 
too great a stretch of fancy to deduM in this 
manner our present welfare and the appliances 
offered to us b^ these natural stores, and to 
ascribe their origin to remot* periods, since we 
have iudisputable evidences almost daily to assUt 
us in arriving at these conclusions. 

We may be told that the sunshine is not in an 
actual state of combination in organic jliatters ; 
that their growth or production is a mere re^C 
of its activity, of its influence, of its energy, of 
its power. This objection is however but an 
assertion which requires proof. Now, a result 
pre-suppoaes a cause ; and we cannot be much 
mistaken in considerii^, iu this case, t/U caiue to 
be combined leith the retvlt, and regard coal as lui 
embodiment of sunlight in a latent form. 



LOCAL NOTES AND QUEREEa. 
Between (be Market Place and Uolyncmx Sqoart, 
Pneton, Ulere is an iiregnlBr itrect, called tfia Bon 
Entry. It bean the same name in Dr. Kusrden^ MS., 
wittten two centuries a^o. Can any of your raardets 
niggcet a probable origin for this somewh&t aingnUr 



<M itreet nomenclature ! 
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The man of imagination without loamiog has 
wing* and no feet -JoiAert. 

A POOL knows more in his own house Uiao 
a wise man does in hia tieighbour'i. —apani*k PravaL 

PnoaitEBS, then, is in its essence identical with 
ordsr, and may be looked upon as ordor nurde mani- 
tt»%.—Aiii/u»e Comte. 

True nobility is in the mind, not in the flesh. 
I wi<h to leave after me, when I die, my menKXy is 
good work*.— Kt'nc ^Ifrtd Ou OreaL 

Therb is no calamity like ignorance ; and no4 
•0 much by viitae as by nndsntandiiig is man made 
formidable and fortunate. — Titan. 

Wilt thou be, at the same time, great and in- 
nocent, uid be building up the dty c^ God, wjthoat 
the mortar of blnod, and without the stone Uoeki ctf 
death's heads. — Jean PaiU. 

Ah ! whoever sacrifices health to wiadom ban 
([eneral^ eacrifii:«d wiadom too. OdIt inborn, aol 
aequirtd aicklineaa is profitable to head and heart.— 



No school V 
that 



e necessary to children tJiau 

._. __ ^ , _.»uBe either the will mnat b( 

Inoken in childhood or the heart in old age. — Jm 
Paul BicMer. 

The condition of slavery is indeed perfectlr 
coniisteot with the obnervance of moral obugBtkoi : 

St leaaon and exikericnce will jogtify the sentemce J 
omer, that he wbo loses his liberty losea half bit 
virtue. Those who have_ acquired, or may hope to 
acquire, property of their own, are moat likdy M 
reepecl that of others ; thoee whom law protacta as a 
parent, are most irilting lo yield her a GJial obedieKx ; 
(bono who have much to gam by the goodwill of tb«r 
(cUow-dtiiena are most inlercsted in the preserratW 
of an honourable characler. — Bnltnm, 

This Pharisaic habit of thanking God that «e 
ore not as Frenchmen anil Pnuttdans and American! 
are, has become horribly wearisome. Admittiiig tbat 
we are Che wiseat and best of mankintt, the salt of tbr 
earth, the single pure and righteou* nation — grantiBg 
that our eiports anil imiiorts are the most — — j-i; 
thing the world ever saw, and that the power of our 



imdiipnted- 



a the modei 



public opinion is absolutely soverewn 

ntili it ia possible to get tired of one's own praiws 

We may be the model and pattern for the 

but is there no room for improv ■ ■- " 

itself f It is not a partionlarly pli „ . 

a slave in our chariot, always reminding m of oar 
imperfections ; but a sensible man woold rather bear 
the warning voice of the slave than the wfaispen of 
never ■ ending adulations. — Modtm CkaracUriatia. 
Ettay : The Weaknai of Public (pinion. 



0* CouNTBY Woans, No. 3, will nmtain a New 
Ballad, for mnuc, entitled " THE THREE LOTE 
TRYSTS," by MjIZA COOK. 
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THE "JIAELOCKS" OF MERBITON. 



:4 BRIERLET. 

Chapter III, 
I sOMEnuES wODder whj people should grioTC at 
the decline of summer, as if thaj were Dever tired 
of sunshine, or as if t^ors, umbrellfi-makers, and 
co«d-dea)ers were not entitled to consideration. 
After all, it is but an agreeable change from swel- 
terii^ heat and a monotonoua glare of light, if 
e, to invigorating 
breezes, cloudj skies, and evenings that sug- 
gest gossip, whist parties, cheerful firesides, and 
pleasant story telling. There is no longer any 
anxiety about the harvest ; bluebottles have 
ceased to buzz about your ears, aad dogs no longer 
put you in fear of nudness, by lolling out their 
tongues. As with outward nature, so our inward 
being undergoes a change. Om feelings, our de- 
sires, and our tastes become wholesomely modi- 
fied. The hotdeu, who has played croqvet on her 
father's lawn till her hands require an eitra size 
of glove, or "promenaded" on the sea beach till 
she is as brown as a gipsy ; who has flirted with 
sh^by, foreign-looking beaux till she fancies she 
is going to be made the heroiue of a three- voliune 
novel, full of mystery, murder, and matrimony, 
gels sobered down to simple tastes and desires ; 
condescends to t«ad sensible books i pleadsguilty 
to a passing remembrance of a much neglected 
needle ; grows fathionably fond of old pwntings, 
and docs not object to the prosaic advances of the 
bacon-eating, hard-handed, scrubby-haired son of 
the viii^e squire. The youth who has dipped 
himself in the pool till his skin ought to \>a scaly, 
and basked in the noontide sun till he is hidf 
broiled, now dusts hia chessboard, rubs up his 
foils, and thinks Scarbro isn't half so jolly as a 
run with the hounds on a crisp morning, or an 
evening romp with his fair cousins in the nursery. 
Oh, the sweet winds 1 the starlight; the glistening 
frost ; and the rustle of the falling leaves ! Oh, 
the cheerful fire ; the shadows on the wall ; and 



the tempest howling round you ! Oh, the black 
night J the driving rain ; and yourself warm 
and cosy in the nook, listening to some fairy le- 
gend, the latest " marlock," or to your ueighbour'e 
song of the brave and the fair of old ! 

It was this sort of night, some years ^o, when 
old "Makapenny" stood in his porch, with hia toes 
scarcely out of the rain, watching the clouds drift 
overthesky. He had seen a "stranger" on the 
bar of the firegrate, and, expecting the appearance 
of the foreshadowed in person ere the night was 
advanced, looked inquiringly up and down the 
lane to see which way he might Come. 

Makapenny was a retired shopkeeper, who had 
amassed a considerable fortune by dispensing 
flour, cheese, and bacon to hungry Merritonians. 
He was asordid old wreteh, never particular about 
adulterating his goods, or the adjustment of hia 
scales and weights. In fact, the habit of weighing 
hia thumb had so grown upon him, that, if he had 
been weighing against himself, he would have 
given the scales a fillip that might tell considerably 
against his profits. His god was "brass." His 
lips wore shaped to say "brass." The articles of 
his faith were — " I believe in brass." Heaps of 
"brass" were always present to his imagination. 
The fear of losing sight of it ha<l induced him to 
become his own banker ; concealing bis hoard in 
some out-of-the-way comer that might defy the 
cupidity of oven the cleverest thief to discover. 
He had an only child, a daughter, who had of late 
given him considerablo uneasiness by hor sup- 
posed partiality for the society of a certain "scamp 
of a tachin-waier," meaning a young fellow who 
bad much to do with the clo^ng and shoeing of 
Merriton. He had noticed the two steal glances at 
each other when at church. He had been told they 
- were frequently seen standing together at the lane 
end, which was a favourite meeting place with cour- 
ters. If he could once make sure of the fact of this 
illicit intimacy, no consideration for hia own fieeh 
and blood would prevent his applying a stout 
walking-stick to the shoulders of both offenders. 

ifc 
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" Olive Makapenny," thoueh not quite bo pretty 
aa Matty CharleaworUi, was Dy no meanB a plain- 
lootdn^ ^rl. She woa of a quiet and eubmisaive 
dispoeitioQ. Could not say " no " for the world, 
exoept when her father threatened to many her 
to some grey-hesded monst«r, who had been, like 
himael^ a " gatherer of gear." He hod mentioned 
the names of one or two elderly bachelors and 
widowers, whom he represented as eUgible can- 
didates for her hand ; but the ^1 would not 
listeD to theae hints, jffoteeting she would die an 
old maid in prefereoce to forming an alliance with 
Buch loathsome conaorts. Old Makapenny, how- 
ever, was inexorable. No fellow, he swore, must 
squander in youthAil extravagance the wealth ho 
had been ao many years, and at suoh pains, in 
accumulating. No ; he would invest it in Chati- 
cery first, for the benefit of " hlack-geawned, hoss- 
yure-wigged lawyers ;" and he hated theft worse 
than 80 many cheese-purloining rata. 

" If theaVa owt anymoore to do wi' yon scamp 
of a tachin-waser," he would somelJmeB say, with 
a fierceness of pwpcee grimly lowering beneath 
his shaggy eyeteows, " aw'll cut thee off wi' a abil- 
lin'; mind that. Ay, theaw may whimper, an' 
look as if theaVre pooin' to be poorly ; but aVat 
stick to my text, iff melts like vox. So mind 
thi heausekeepin', huzzy, an' ventur* eaut ift' 
darl" 

GUve would makeno reply to these objurgations ; 
but wait till the old man rolled his head against 
the side of his coal-scuttle-backed chair, gave out 
a sound, long-drawn snore, and let his half-smoked 
pipe lUl upon the fender, when she would steal 
out of the bouse, wr^ her elbows in her i^iron, 
and be at the lane end before be had taken out 
a Uthe of his aocuatomed " forty winks." 

This evening old Makapenny had made several 

i'oumeys from his "snoozing crib" to the door, 
ooking out at the stenn, and scanning the road, 
aa if it was poesible the expected visitor might 
be hurled from the clouds, and pitehed te within 
haihng distance of "Candlewick Cottage." No 
one, however, presented himself at the gate, and 
the night was getting ou. It was olr^y nine 
o'clock by the old " larum," In another hour it 
would be bedtime for people who had nothing to 
do but eat, drink, sleep, and save monev. It was 
too late now for anyone to aomo. The oake of soot 
on the bar must have been a fabe foreshadowing, 
as dreams of gold mines had been to his long- 
ings for the possession of untold wealth. There 
was one satisfaction, however, to balance this dis- 
appointments— the cobbler would not venture out 
on such a nigfat aa that ; thwefore, he was secure 
against any annoyance from so troublesome a 
neighbour. But why waa his daughter in such 
high spirits ? Had dampness no iuflueace over 
themi No matter how the rain pelted against 
the windows, it found no sympatny in Olive's 
disposition. She song over her ironing ; tripped 
over the floor aa if performing some figure in 
a dance ; sent enougn fire up the chimney to 
boil the clouds ; and was so beside herself in her 



aa odd wink upon. What was the girl up to ? 

The pelUng of the rain against the window had 
given place to a scarcelv andible pattering ; the 
wind had exhausted ite oellows, and one hnk-boy 
of a star had obtained pennission to present his 



torch at a rent in one of the ragged, moUt-oMtca 
clouds. But there was a warmer light twinkling 
at a certain wuidow over the way. The " Jo^ 
Carter" had "mended th' fire wi' a cob," by whkh 
he sought to throw out a temntiug gUam to the 
drippins traveller, and draw nim to the feDcter. 
Old M^apenny was no traveler; but he could, 
at times, manage to be as thirsty as anyone. He 
was thiiaty, then, uotwithstandmg the night had 
been so wet. He oould drink a " pint,'" smoke s 
pipe, fall out with a neighbour upou the old aere 
(to him) of unequal poors-rate asseasmeiita, afto 
which he would be m a condition for mouutang 
the stairs ; drawing on his night cap, and pliuig- 
ing himself into dreams of gold mines, reams of 
parchment, and boste of troublesome coUden. 
Putting on his hat, and taking his atJcdK out of 
its comer, he mode another journey to the 

" Awst be bock before theaw's done mnooUiin',* 
he said to the daughter, who did not aftp^ai to | 
have the slightest objection to hia going out 
" MaV me a bit of posset, an' put it i'th' ooo 
Bgen aw come. Dunno mu:' it too sweet; on' 
mind it isuo' lumpy. Theaw may gratter a bit 
& Dutmeg in it, just for a change. See ut th' 
sheets are weel aired, an' draw th' curtains niodj 
reawnd th' bed, but not too does. Neaw, then. 

After delivering himself of these iastroctuaii, 
Old Makutennv closed the door, banged t^e ^ite. 
and shambled down to the " Jollv Garter." 

Instead of finding a room full of companv, as 
ho had expected, the retired grocer met wiUi do . 
one at the tftvem, except a sohtary strai^^, whc | 
sat blinking his eyes at the fire, and nurang tiie | 
remnant of a "gill" that ai^eared to have for- 
gotten when it was drawn. This striuager wis i 
man apparently much older than himself, with 
long flowing white hair, white ftirry eyebrows, i 
beard that was marvellously fine ond -woolly, ttai 
a form that was surprisingly erect fw his age- 
He appeared not to notice Old Hakapanny »e 
the latter entered ; but sat with bia baok p•^ 
tially turned towards him, and hia eyes still 
intent upon the "rack-an'-hook" hanging in the 
chimney. He was respectably, if not md] 
dressed, Malwpwiny oboerved, surveying the 
stranger from head to foot. There was not an 
article of hia clothing that, fn»n its make lai 
texture, oould be less than forty yean old. He 
had not wasted a fortune in the purchase <tf frip- 

Kry ; that was evident What he possessed had 
on careAilly husbtuided, even to the buttona, 
not one of which was mismng. What poeitioo id 
life were it possiUe he could occupy? A maltky 
&rmer, peruke ; or a drovea: fr^ tite gntiaf 
countries. Wealthy he must be, and miaeriy. 
Hakapenuy would like to feel the weight of his 
" old stocking." It would be a " wapper," he waa 
sure. This conclusion led him to wonder if the 
stranger was a— well, if he was uninarried. His 
linen was good ; that made the matter doobtfol ; 
and his hose were nicely darned ; that waa another 
bad sign. Ho would sound him with a Question, 
such aa one stranger might put to anouier, and 
see what the issue would be. 

" We'n had a roc^hish sort of a day," he ob- 
served, seating himself at the opposite bob to 
that which tbe stranger oocujned. 

If the latter heard the remaik, he gave UttJe 
sign of feeling any interest in it ; for the meet 
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be did was to bring bis eyea from the rack- 
hook to tbe top-bfO', and give sandrj wiiike at 
the amittering coaL 

" We'n had a roocbish sort of a da;, aw say," 
MalcwenDy repeated, in a louder tone of voice 
than before, and ac<x>iiq)anyiDg the obaerration 
with a rattling of bis iron-ahod stick on the 
bearthstoDe. 

Tbe stranger laxtt^ht his eyes from tbe top- 
bar to hia ahoea ; gave a sucoeaaiou of low growl- 
ing coughs, and returned to hia contemplation of 
the rack-au'-hook. 

" What the d — -4 doee be meetm ?" the grocer 
muttered to himself, feeling somewhat nettled at 
hia failure in attracting the stranger's notice. 
" la he as deeaf aa Owd Noll, aw wonder, ut could 
jer uowt nobbut what he i^uldno' do. Let's 
t^ him wi' summat else. Win jo hare a pint 
wi' ma, owd mosthur I" he said, in a voice scarcelj 
BO loud aa when he first spoke. 

The stranger took bold of his pot ; looked into 
it ; put it to lua lips, and slow^ drank its eon- 
tent^ Then, replacing the pot at hia elbow, said, 
without looking at Mak^ennj, 

" I don't mind if I do.'' 

" Aw'm done, by Zeawnds!" exclaimed Maka- 
peonf , making hia stitjc dance again on the hearth- 
stone. '■ Whoa would ha' thowt he'd bin such a 
s)y owd codger as that ? If he catdiaa me sgen, 
aViJ put him i' mi vriU for a httle hundert or two ; 
that aw wiU." With that be raised his stick, and 
gave throe or four raps on the table, tliat made 
the nails almost shrink in their holes. 
j Duns Charkaworth came tottering in at this 
I summons ; and, shaldng her head in a manner 
that implied reproof^ aaid — 

" To met be Imockiii' for a whul barrel, wi' jor 
noyse." 

" Well, bring two pinta, owd craythnr," said 
Makapenny, " an' lot it bo so ut we con blow th' 
top off, like a hontfiil o* shavins." 

" Fmo pints P 

" Ay, iico; an' be as sharp aa thi owd limbs 11 
kt thee, for aw'm as diy as that rack-an'-hook." 

" Oocd lorjus, Mak !" exclaimed tbe old danic, 
apparently surpnsed by the magnitude of the 
order she had received ; "has someb'dy laft thee a 
fortin, aa theaw'rt emptjin' thi pockets at Uiat 
rater 

" Nawe ; but this owd raacal has won a toss of 
me,"replii>d the grocer; "an'awda'saybedesarves 
o' he get« eaut o' me. Bring 'em in." 

The landlady returned to her bar, and presently 
reapp^rod, bnngiug in two white-topped pints, 
that winlKd with gleeftd sotickiation of a thirsty 
throttle. 

" Theigher, Tabby ! this is a regilar snowdrift," 
Boid Makapenny, taking hold of one of the pots, 
ajidTaJBiciigitto"halfcock." "Come, owd Meaudi- 
warp," he eiiclaimed, tuntiug to the stranger, 
" here's hick to yor deeafneii." , 

Tbe M " Meaudiwarp" took hold of Ute other 
pint, and responded — 

" Here's towards you !" he said ; and he looked 
triumphauUy at U^upenny as be swallowed the 
toast 

"Wuryo ever here before)" the grocer inquired, 
'luite bent upon knowing something about the 
stranecr before they separated. 

" Eh r stud the other, placing bis band to his 



"Yor deeafiiess is a queer aort," said Maka- 
penny, again raising bis voice. 

" Very queer, very queer," the stranger admit- 
ted. "My ears open and shut like two mouse- 
tr^ia. They'll only catck when they're baited." 

" By owd Sam yo're reet !" muttered the grocer 
to himaelf i "but aw'at bidt wi' no moorepinu, 
whether yo catch owt or not" Then he repeated 

" Wur yo ever here before, aw sed." 

"I think I've been once or twice," was the 
repiv. 

""Han yo come fer T 

" Not very." 

" Yor no' for tellin' me mich," said Makqwnny 
to the other's shoes. " Hell waut a corkscrew 
fort' draw him eaut, aw con see. Come, let's try 
what a bit o' th' owd leaven — telf-i»lere*t — II do. 
If yo're a farmer, or a catUe deealer," he said aloud, 
" aw think aw con tell yo summat utTl be wo'th 

" wdl, what is thatl" askod the stranger, 
eagerlv. 

"Tn' weather'a bin veiy bad for cattle lyin'eaut 



" An r pigH. 

" Yes; and in pigs as well, as you say." 

" If yo'n a good stock um>o' yor honi^ an' con 
afford to keep 'em eaut a th' market awhile, yo 
may mak* a hundert or two extry afore Keamus." 

" Well, IVe a laetty good stock of fat cattle, and 
I'm not disposed to trade just at present 111 
take your advice, and wait till the market goes 
up." The stranger thrust one hood into a capa- 
cious pocket as he spoke, and appeared to be 
turning over handftds of gold. 

" Aw have him on th' hoot" thought the gro- 
cer, inwardly complimenting his own ingenmtv. 
" Lefs see if aw con lond hua beawt bre^du' th' 
line. Dun yo form fifty acre t" be said. 

" More." 

" A hundert T 

" More than a hundred." 

" Aw reckon," said Makapenny, coming to a 
nice point of his inquiry, "yor <ncd wonum looks 
after th' farm when yor away T' 

" I have no old woman," the stranger replied. 

" Never bad T 

" No." 

Makapenny's t^e twinldsd, and he lodced atead- 
fastly at the eti-angor. 

" Aw wish he'd bin a yor or two younger," he 
would have siud had his thoughts found utter- 
ance ; " he'd juut ha' suited eaur Olive. But he 
do«g look rayUier younger than he did at th'fust 
If he'd shave that modi off, an' get lua yedpoieed 
(hair cut), it 'udtak him twenty yer off. Let's see; 
eaur Ohve's twenty-five, and hes happon—bom ! 
AwTl ax him. What ago dun yo co yorael T be 
shouted, thinldug the question one that would 
require the highest pressure of hia lung-power. 

" I'm not so old as I look," replied the stranger. 
" What age would you take me to bo ] Fifty f 

"Well, aw ahould ha' sod abeawt /or(y-mn«," 
Maka^wmiy told a lie ; he was thinking nxfy-nine 
all the time. 

" Ay, well ; you've guessed nearer than I'd 
have supposed. I'm nearer/or(y-njnc Vdaa fifty." 
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" It's strange vor toppiu' bein' so white at that 
age," observes Makapennj, greatly encouraged 
in his icquiry. 

" Yes : sudden luck, like sudden misfortune, 
will turn your hair white in a few hours' time," 
and the stranger made his pocket jink like a ring 
of toy bolls. 

" Are yoatoppiii'i' this neighbourhood oneetP' 
Makapenny asked, growing quite interested in 
the stranger. 

" If I can get anywhere to stav; if not, I must 
go on to the next town ;" and the stranger took 
out a very barrel of a wateh, and compared it 
with the old case-clock in the nook. 

" Itll be late for yo to go far," said the grocer, 
"an' it's o very lonely road, whichever way yo 
turn. If yo'n any brass on yo yo'd better atop 
wheere yo are." 

" But I couldn't stay at this house." 

Mokapenny admitted he couldn't, and looked 
thoughtful for a minute or bo. At length he said, 
with the confidence of one who thinks be has hit 
upon the beat thing possible, " Yo con stop at 
my heause, if yo'n a mind. AVve a bed ut's 
never abort o' alrin'. What sen yoT 

" You overpower me with your Idnd offer," said 
the stranger. " I hope it will be no inconvenience 

" Oh, what's a bed an' a bit o' supper i AVm 
never within noather one nor th' tother." 

" Have you a family ?" 

" Ther's me an' a dowtor; that's o." 

" la your daughter young )" 

"Twenty-sii ; will be next birthday." 

" Is she pretty ] But I need not ask that ; she 
must be." 

" Well, hoo's not as pretty as a waxwork angel ; 
nor happen quite as feaw aa a empty cubbort. 
Hoo'e a bit above passable. What hoo's short on 
i' beauty, boo maJra up i' goodness an' wark." 

" A careful housewife, Isuppose." 

" Eh, bless yo, ther's noane like her nowheere. 
If hoo'd nobbut a shillin' a week comin' in, hoo'd 
save axpence eaut ont, But yo mun goo an' 
aee her. 

" I've waited thirty years for such a one to be 
my wife ; but never found her. Is your daughter 
engwedr 

" Well, hoo purtends to be ; but if hoo doesno' 
break it off airll break her back. Neaw, then, 
sup up yor pint, an' let's be oS. Hoo'll be wantin' 
to^ to bed." 

'The stranger did aa he was bidden, and but- 
toning up his coat, intimated that he was ready 
and anxious to go. Makapenny followed the 
example, and the two newly attacned friends im- 
mediately left the teproom of the " Jolly Carter." 

Olive Makapenny was singing like a lark that 
has mistaken candlelight for daylight, when her 
father and his venerable guest entered the house. 
"What's up neaw?" thought the girl, taking 
leave of "'The flaxen-haired plough-boy" in the 
middle of a verse, and turning her eyes upon the 
stranger. (The latter had taken off his bat, and 
was bowing most politely to his hostess.} " la 
ho conm (wrtoppin , aw wonder. Aw wish he'd 
sit deawn, an' no' keep atarin' at mo so." Then 
she placed herself against the dresser ; took con- 
siderable pains over the crimping of a nightcap, 
and waited for a proper intn>duction from her 



"Olive," said Makapenny, ofiering his gueet » . 
chair, and seating himself in hia coal-scattJe, I 
" aw've browt thee a lodger. Theaw aaax mak' 
yon spare bed up, an' air th' sheeto weeL" Then | 
turning to the atranger, said, "Are yo ttnyiraya 
troubled wi' th' rheumatis T 

" Not much," the Utter replied. 

"Nowt like bavin' plenty o' red flannel lapt 
abeaut yor limbs," observed Uakapenoy, rublnns 
his right knee, as if he felt a twinge cxf his oU 
enemy shootii^ through the joint. 

"ITiere'H a tetter remedy than rod flaond,' 
said the stranger ; and he glanced at Olive, who 
was taldng a couple of sheete out of a drawer. 

" What^ that r inquired Makapenny, following | 
his guest's eyes, as ifhe fancied they were direoted | 
to some curative b-easure concealed on the pot- ' 
ahelf. He caught a look from Olive ; a disdaiiifal, I 
contemptuous look ; and he wondered if the I 
stranger had been winking at her. That would | 
have been a familiarity which not even "brass ** ; 
could justify. "Oh, aw see," he said, an idea , 
striking him at the moment. "Aj;, ay; vwy 
good i very good," and he laughed till tbo coal- 
scuttle croaked in accompaniment. 

The stranger had grown marvellously youthftd ' 
by this time. The fines about his fbrehead ap- I 
peared to be filling up ; and a healthy glow wss | 
mantling over his face. But for his white hair, i 
he might have paased for a much younger penoo I 
than his host took him to be, even t^n. And | 
how hia eyes followed Ohve as she glided about , 
the houae ; and how he sighed when ahe dis- 
appeared to make up hia bed for the night .' He I 
was in love with the girl ; that was certain ; as 1 
deeply smitten as a pair of eyes could penetnte ; 
and Makapenny took care that the wound ahoold 
not heal all at once. | 

"WeUiWhatdunyothinkabeautherraaidtbe i 
latter, as soon as his daughter was out of heviog. I 

" She's a very fine girl, was the reply. 

" Taks of her nioather in her loo^ an' me b 
her notions o' what's what. To known what aw 
meeim," and Makapenny tepped his pocket alylj, 
which drew a faint " brassy sound tuere&om. 

" If she hadn't been engt^ed," said the stranger, 
" I might have " 

" Engaged !" exclaimed the grocer, half rising 
from bis chair, and stuuping with one foot, to 
the utter disregard of his corns; "let her aav 
hoo it engaged, an' awll use her back same as an 
would a dusty cooat Engaged, marry !" 

"Well, aa I was saying, if she hadn't boea 
engt^ed," repeated the other, " I should have 
been most happy to have proposed to her. Fve 
not seen another girl that comes up te my notioiui 
of what a wife ought to be." 

" Then yo'st have her, by " 

" Don't swear," entreated the stranger ,■ *• I 
shoiild bo sorry to take the girl gainst her incli- 
nations." 

"Well, if yo're so partikilar abeaut it, cooart 
her like heause o* foyer. Yo'st ha' plenty o' 
chances ; an' if yon cobbler oomea abeaut, aw^l 
mak* hie yed int' a lapstone." Mak^nny smote 
his knee with hia fist as he said this, and made 
the coal-scuttle croak as if it was bent upon dis- 
solution. 

" Must I understand by that that I have your 
consent to become your son-in-law T' the stronger 
asked. 
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"To be eure," replied Uakapenuy, nith an 
empbatio grunt ; " aa' th' day ut jor wed, ther's 
a tneawBOut peawnd for ;o, at owes □ob'd]' nowt," 
" That is to be understood V 
" Tak' me at my word." 
" Well, then," said the stranger, slowly, as if 
calculating the extent of his posseaaious, "in 
retuTD for your kindness, I will settle the whole 
of my property on yoyf daughter the day she 
becomes my wife." 

"BraTTol" shouted Uakapenny. 

" And the thousand pounds shall be applied to 
the increasing of my stock," the stranger con- 
tinued. 

" Brayro I" the nocer repeated. " Neaw, then, 
hoo'a here,'* be said, as Obve returned from her 
duties up ataira " Aw'U tak" mi ^ipe to th' dur 
a bit, on* give yo a chance o' mnlrlfjn' things reet 
with her." Saying which, he rose &om his chair, 
tmd taking his pipe from the rack, lighted it, and 
went to look out upon the night. 

The stranger made his politest bow to Ohve as 
soon as her fiither had disappeared, and intiinat«d 
by a movement of his hand that he wished to 
speak to her, 

" You've a nice place here, Miss— a—" 

" Uakapenny,'' said the girl, snappishly. 

" Makapennj, yes, to be mire ; now straage I 
should forget r and the stranger coughed a not 
very asthinatical cough, which loosened his 
memory wonderiuUv. Following up the obser- 
vation, he said, " Your father has given me to 
understand that you are not particulariy engaged.'' 

" What dun yo meean bi that 1" 

"Why, that you've no sweetheart that you 
care much about." 

" Aw dunno see ut it's owt to him whether aw 
have or not ; nor to noydy also, noathor." 

"You may think different before long,'' and 
the stranger looked slyly in Olive's face. " Come," 
he said, as if preparing himself to receive a blow, 
"give up this young shoemaker, and I'll make 
you as good a husband us you'd find in all Mer- 
riton.*" 

" Not if yo wur to turn into gowd this minit," 

"But your father has promised a thousand 
pounds for your dowiy," 

" He may keep it, for mo." 

" Then you're quite determined not to give up 
the shoemaker V 

" Quite ,-" and the girl closed a drawer as if 
she was shutting her heart against all the world 

butfHM. 

"Well, if that be the case," continued the 
stranger, " I have no desire to step betwixt you ; 
and enouldu't have gone even so far had not 

{our father misled me. But there is one word 
wish to say to you before I retire, or before 
your father returns to us." 

"What is it?" 

The stranger said something in a wbisi>er that 
made Olive start. There was, besides, something 
HO taliamapic in the words, that she allowed his 
arm to creep round her waist, and offered not 
the slisfatest resistance when he put his white 
beard dose to her smooth and dimpled chin. 

"Will you have me noic.'"bo said, drawing 
the girl nearer and nearer to him. 

"Ui feyther's comin'," she stud, making a faint 
effort to disentafllgo hereelf from the old suitor's 
embrace. 



Who'd ever ha' thowt at 



"Well, vrill you)" 

"Ay ; give o'er! 
this ? Eh, Sam 1" 

Sam, Sam ! Why, that was the thoemaher't 
name. Was it the name only that she was in love 
with? 

There was a sHghtshufQing on the hearthstone j 
a cough at the door, when old Makapeuny returned 
fromEiscontemplationofdruipii^treeB and scare- 
crow clouds, to find, what ne little expected, his 
daughter and his guest as loving as a pair of 
turUe doves. 

" What, what, what!" he exclmmed, doubting 
whether his eyes were not making a fool of their 
owner ; " is o reet ; ia o reet f 

"1 didn't think you'd have returned SO soon," 
said the stranger, apparently confused. " But 
your daughter Eos consented that I should marry 
ner, on one condition," 

" What is it ; what is it ?" demanded the im- 
patient father. 

"That we each sign an agreement to-night 
concerning the marriage settlement.'' 

" That aVll do at once, if yo win. Han yo 
sich a thing as a stampt noto f 

" I am never short of those instruments," and 
the stranger took out his pocket-book, and pro- 
duced a paper. 

The i^reement was drawn up ; the signatures 
of the consenting parties attached, with this dif- 
ference, that Makapenny aketched a very rude 
cross opposite his name, which the stranger had 
written, and affirmed upon an imaginary oath 
that such a proceeding would not be dieted, 
even in " Chancery." 

" But stop," he said, turning to the stranger, 
" what ia yor name V 

"There it is," repUed the other, pointing to 
his signature on the still wet document. 

" Ay ; aw see i but aw conno' read writin' ; 

But your daughter can." 



" Av ; well, weB ; if Aflo'* satisfied, / 
"Tnat's right," said the stranger, 
folded up the paper and put it in 
" You are quite satisfied, I nope T' 



And he 
his pocket. 



"Quito."^ 



Thou taking off his wig and 
beard, the stranger stood — the now undisguised 
i/ioemaJcer — confrontisig the amazed shopkeeper. 

" What, by Owd Harry I" eicl.mned tne latter, 
as if taking don-n every shutter from hia eyes, 

" is it t/iee, theaw but awll say nowt. Aw 

see thcaVs done me as breawn as a jannock. 
This is thi Aunda-l acre*, an' /at ttocl; is it ? 
Well, tak" her, an' do th' beat theaw con with 
her ; for theaw desarves her, an' th' theawsant 
peawnd too. Come, we'n have a sope o' whisky 
at th' top o' this marloct, chua heaw 'tis. Olive, 
put th' kettle on. Aw think theaw need go no 
nuT wi' airin' yon bed. He'st have a neetcap of 
another sort. Well, aw'll be sunken if tins 
doesno" cap o !" 

in half on hour ofter this discovery had been 
made, the eyes of old Makapenny had b^mi to 
have a dreamy appearance ; the second " tot " of 
wbisl^ had been " bottomed," and under ite in- 
fluence the fether and intended son-in-law were 
shaking hands together, like two o^ cronies at 
the remembrance of " laiig syne." 

^'••'"""■^•' ,Goog 
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THE THKBB LOVE-TEYSTa 
(Fuf Mimr.) 

BT ELIZA COOK. 

Thb Ship stood out to a riJvery bay. 

With her white wing* ready tor flying ; 
Hand in hand, on the golden sand, 

A Youth and a Maiden were sighing. 
"Farewell !" he cried, "when nait we meet 

" III bring thy bridal wreath, love ; 
" When the sun will bo high in the Mip--day aky, 

"And bright Sowera growing bsneatb, love. 
" Adieu ! adieu ! be fond and true ; 

" Wut till the cuckoo ia nnglug, 
"And thou «bait rest on this warm breast, 

"And our wedding bella be ringing." 
The year went by, and the Maiden Sg 

Was down on the eaod with her lov 



e !" she crit-d. in wild decpur, 

" How my bridal wreath is abimng 1"_ 
While the eeaweed from hia dripping hair 

With her own (air looks were twining. 
There she stood, while the tempest flood 

Its deepest wail vras singing. 
" Hark ! hark I" she cried, " oome kisa thy bride 

"While our weddii^ belli are ringing." 
Once again the Maiden and Tonth 

Their last Love-tryst are keeping : 
Her spirit has pined in itfl doting truth, 

1^1 it sleeps where (he Inst one in sleeluiig. 
The Sailor's requiem chaunts for him 

Id tbe dash of the spring-tide billow. 
While, sweetly faint, the wild bird's plMot 

Sings her's m the churchyard willow. 
Heart to heart, never to part. 

The Youth and the Maiden are oHngtog ; 
And every time the storffl-wavea chime 

Their wedding bells are ringing. 



ASTROLOGY, PAST AND PRESENT. 

IX TWO OHAPTBBa. 

DY T. T. WILKINSON, F.R.A.S. 

Chaptbe II. 
OSB of our moat dietinguiahed teachers of scieDcc 
has stated "that it ba» long been unusual to 
produce any argumenta against this <^etended 
science." If he desires iia to infer from this that 
astrology is really too absurd to require the pro- 
duction of arguments in disproof of its preten- 
sions, he must be understooa as addressmg the 
best informed only. Tbe multitudes have not 
yet become so well acqumnted with tviiue and 
vfect as instantly to draw conclusions adverse to 
astrology as soon as the subject matt«r is placed 
before bhem. If a certtun event happen, and it 
can be shown that "Zadldel's Almanac," or "Ra- 
phael's Prophetic Messenger," contained some- 
thing which con be constnied into an allusion to 
such a contingency, all the arguments in the 
satchel of the most acute logician will not con- 
vince the general public that this was only a 
deyer jimm or a fortunata coincidence. They 
ape ever ready with tbe Goodwin Sands and 
Tenterden steeple retort. " If you astronomers 
can foretell occaltatimu, why ilo you deny the 
astrologer the power of predicting future evenUf 
' The sian in their courses fought against Sisera,' 
and why not against Napoleon II Is the Bible 
false, and only astronomy trust In the New 
Testament, also, we have assurances on our side. 
The wise men saw Christ's star in the East, and 
they came a long distance to worship bim . His 



death, also, was made manifest to the world by 
appearances in the heayens. Besides, I liAre 
been told many events in my own career, hy 
persons who consulted the stars, long before they 
came to pass ; and how could they have dooe 
this if there is no truth in astrology T It ia not 
easy to frame convincing answers to such general 
questions. It may sumce to assert t^t it is, in 
general, very easy to forecast in broad terms iriiat 
events may possibly happen to any person, or any 
coimtry, within a given period. Failures are 
never counted. The war in America rnight have 
been jwedicted with considerable certainty many , 
yeara before it happened. To those who kne« I 
the tendency of German thought, the war in , 
Holstein and Schleawig might hare been dim^ 
seen in the distance from tbe accession of tlie ' 
present King of Denmark. There is always | 
something of miportance certain to happen vrerj i 
year in the upper ranks of society ; some death tw | 
marriage amongst crowned heads or their imme- 
diate connections. Hence we need not wonder thai ' 
fladldel claimed to be a true astrolo^caj prophet ! 
when he had foretold " sicknees in high quartcn' 
a few months before the death of the Prince Con- I 
sort. Figures, and a horoscope of the twdve | 
houses of heaven, have a magical effect upon the < 
" natives" who come to consult our modem ma^ • 
cians. It is comparatively useless to urge that | 
astrology refutes itself. Believers do not set 
that the precession of tbe equinoxee is &ta] to its ' 
truth — that twins scarcely ever have the same I 
"runs of fortune' — that the influence of any i 
stars, or planets, must afTect half the globe in 
the same manner, and at the same time ; aioee \ 
light is the medium by which their influence is | 
supposed to be conveyed. Astrolo^rs now pres 
the proved attraction of gravitatiou into thar 
senice ; and it is not unusual for them to vigc 
that if a distant planet can, and does attract the 
matter of the earth, it must also influence the 
mind, which acts through matter. An old prac- 
titioner not long ago asserted, with ^pamt 
good faith, that he firmly believed the stus 
could, and did, influence a person's mind; but 
that it rested with his mil whether he obeyed 
the impulse or not. He also accepted the law of 
gravitation without question ; and argued that 
" if tbe brown rappee in your snuff box can 
attract the mimas miiture in those possessed \fj 
the inhabitants of 3aturu, how is it noesible to 
deny stellar influence from great Jove himaelff 
The effects which ecbpses of the sun produce 
upon both man and beast aflurd another stroog 
at^umeut in the hands of tbe ostrol^er. Those 
of the moon are proportionately efiective, but 
their immediate effects are not so apparent 
Many Lancashire people are not surprised that 
commotions soon follow both these and the still 
more remarkable appearance of comets. This 
is an article of the popular faith which mosUy 
passes unquestioned; and tbe combination is 
astrology and astronomy in some of our periodi- 
cal publications tends to preserve its vitality. 
Moner, the opponent of Gaasendi, was not " the 
last of his race ,■" for in a " Treatise of Eclipeaa 
of tbe Sun and Moon," commencii^ A.i>. 1716 
and ending A.D. 1749, by " Charles LeadbettOT," 
the influences of these phenomena are by no 
means disregarded. Ho 'sras bom at Cronton, 
near Presoott, and was therefore a Lancashire 
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num. Hia Tories on aatronomy were held in 
considerable repute, and he taught the " arts 
aud Hciencas, OMthematical," with much success, 
" at the Hand aud Pen, in Coet Lant, near Shore 
Ditch, London." We may, therefore, conmder 
him as an authority en thia portion of our sub- 
ject ; and Tot he does not venture to be less 
?'entral in hia predictiona than are Bonie of bia 
ollowera at the preaent time. He gives the 
horoscope of eveiy eclipse of importance, and 
from the aspects of the stars be turediota the 
principal occurrences which may be expected 
within bmited periods. For 1715 and 1716, how- 
ever, he does nol venture any hint as to the coming 
struggle in favour of the exiled House of Stuart ; 
but as the effects of the total eclipse of the sun, 
which happened on the S2nd April of the former 
year, are determined, " acoording to the rule of 
astrology," to continue "until the 10th day of 
July, anno 1717," those events may be said to be 
included in the " stirring up of malice, strife, 
and debate," which form part of the usual prog- 
nostications. " Sea fights and death of fish " are 
predicted in A.D. 17S0 and 17S1, but there is no 
mtimatitm of the South Sea bubble, which formed 
the great event of those years. An ecUpse of the 
moon in the latter year " betokens inundations, 
or an overflowing of the sea banks g and that 
women, as well as the sea, will go beyond their 
limited bounds." The conjunction of Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Hars, on SSth December, 1793, 
aSords him matter for much conjecture. " Here 
is work cut out for the scribblers of our times, 
enough to fill a whole volume, which I shall 
leave for them to treat on in particular, and 
only add this, coniunetion denotes high differ- 
ences between Christian kings and princes ; their 
kingdoms and monarchies much dieted ; com- 
motions, wars, seditions, treasons, alteration of 
laws and customs, strange apparitions, ^ro- 
digous met«ors, plagues, scarcity and descuation, 
the death of great men, which will be occoaioned 
by wars ; bemuse Maia (which signifies vrars) is 
close in counsel with Saturn and Jupiter." 
(Tnatue,p. 29. J 

In A.D. 17SB an eclipse "falls in twenty-eight 
degrees of Aria, and in the eleventh house of 
heaven. It signifies the death of woman, vexa- 
tions and sadness to many people, and a general 
rot amongst sheep and rabbiU in EnglandT" On 
other occasions " schisms and heresies in reU- 
gioo, death of hogs and sheep, cruelty used by 
the Turks against the Christians, o^-erswoUiug 
of the sea by fits, whimsical actions among men, 
and detriment to horses and mules," are duly 
noted as prefigured by the eclipses of each year, 
some of whose effects ore gravely stated not to be 
exhausted for at least " two years and nine months 
after the observations have taken place." Ho, 
entertains no doubt of an " eclipse m the moon 
moving subjects to sedition, sen-ants to disobedi- 
ence, and wives to a disorder against their hus- 
bands, for which they are all mode to suffer for it." 
His predictions for 174& and 1746 give no hint 
from which one might infer the coming of the 
young Pretender ; although there were six eclipses 
withm the period. Possibly the answer to this 
would have been that, since these eclipses were 
nioetly invisible in England, astrolo^ ought not 
to be blamal if it save no indications of those 
avents. Didacus Phicidus de Titus, in his first 



" invisible ecHpses have no influence ; 

this apparent failure ia no argument against the 

truth of astrological science ! 

The work from which we have just been quotii^ 
may be taken as conveying a good idea of that 
mixture of astrenomy and astrology which still 

Cails amongst the masses of our population. 
y otherwise well-informed persona still hold 
that the earth is really the centre of our solar sys- 
tem — that the planets and the stars are not nearly 
so far distant as we are led to believe — and that 
the Copemican theory is not at all correct. They 



of Scripture, and thus find ^unds for maintaining 
these erroneous opinions. Not long ago, the writer 
met with an otherwiae well-informed instructor of 
youth who atoned thus, on the ground that Holy 
Writ declared the earth to be fixed and immov- 
able. He held with Mr. Jellinger Symona and 
others, that the moon did not turn on its axis in 
the same time that it revolved round the earth ; 
and he firmly behoved in the general truth of 
astroli^, because some professor of the art had 
predicted the most eahent points in his own ca- 
reer. An inteUigent and well-intentioned lady 
once cautioned the writer very seriously against 
diving into the secrets of the science. Such a 
pursuit had "turned the head" of one ofher ac- 
quaintances. She not only placed imuUcit confi- 
dence in all astrological predictions, nut would 
not, on any aocount, place herself in the ]>ower of 
such practitioners. On one occasion she went to 
consult Mr. I., in company with Miss J., whose 
marriage with Mr. K. was theu somewhat doubt- 
ful; and she affirmed, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that he told her all her fortune. He care- 
fully drew the requisite diagram, showing the 
atato of the heavens at the hour of her birth ; and, 
after "charging his glass," he declared that the 
marriage would take place within a few months ; 
but he was also very sorry to have to inform her 
that she would die young. Both of these events 
really did happen within a limited period i and 
hence the ve^ natural question — "Who can 
doubt the truth of predictions derived from cast- 
ing nativities V Some time after the preceding 
events took place, the same person was broi^ht 
before the magistrates in petit sessions. He was 
charged with obtaining money under false pre- 
tences ; with practising astrology, palmistry, etc. ; 
and only narrowly escaped imunsouuient by aome 
defect in the indictment. The charge was con- 
sidered somewhat vindictive at the time, and 
hence there was rejoioing among his friends when 
he escaped the meshes of the law ; but the in- 
spector of police did not hesitate to declare that 
there were many persons then present who had 
paid money for similar information. 

Error, as is well known, always Uvea loof^ 
when it is freely mixed with truth. It is just 
ao with aatrelogy. With many it passes for 
astrenomy itself; and with others the two are 
so combined that they are unable to distinguish 
where the one ends and the other begins. When 
properly understood there is no necessary con- 
nection between the two ; but this amount of 
information has not yet been diffused amongst 
the masses of our population. The aahoolmaster 
must not only he abroad, but labour hard for a 
few years longer, before thia result can be at- 
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tainod. Even now amongst the moet uncultivated, 
conaiderable inodificationa of our astrological 
belief is taking place. One curious phase of 
ttiis change may be here aoticed— it is that of 
guardian and ceil anc/di iwrfonning the samo 
actions aod producing the same roaulta as were 
formerly attributed wKoUi/ to the influences of 
the planets. " Special providences" have taken a 
strong hold on the minds of the unlettered por- 
tion of most congr^atioDS ; many of wnom 



e asking. Astronomy, howevi 
on, and continue truf, long after the lost rag of 
astrology has been given to the winds. A bSief 
in the one is enough to eicite a smile of incredu- 
lity in those who h^ve paaaed on to better things ; 
whilst the pursuit of the other will invariably 
lead to results of the highest interest. Astrology, 
however sedulously pursued, can only lead to 
error and deception ; its pretended results are 
worthless and delusive i whilst, on the other 
band, astronomy rests upon " foundations which 
cannot be moved," ana its truths lead us on 
towards a fuller conception of Him in whose 
bonds nrc all the actions of men. 



80RR0WIN'. 

BT JOSEPH BAHBBOrrOll. 

Duinio ipeik, dunno Uugh, Tommv, hiuht ; 

DmiQo t«U tU tides aevH, stop tni pl>y, 
For thi good, dnattn' Feyther's Juet ^ne, 

An' we'D bwoth lost eftwr mun prop to-day. 
Come an' kin me, mi l&d, for the ^tia 

An' the sad presain' weight o' this blow 
Makes mi heart cloeer "ling , Tom, to thee, 

'Cose aw'm tyert leit »w loaae thee an' o' 
In hie pun he'r U patient u Job : 

An' heaw yeanutol he lookt u he lee, 
"V/i' my hont grippeo fast in his two, 

Ad' besowt me t' tak great core o' thee. 
Tom, he bleat thee three timea ere he dee'd. 

An' thi name on hie lipa huBK to th' lut ; 
Heaw aw wish't for thi np at th' bedside, 

When aw fun ut he'r sinkin' bo fut. 
"What a Feyther he's bin, too, to thee, 

An' heaw ill thea'll find th' want on hini soon ; 
Heaw be clenun'd an he wove for thoose cli^ 

When thi toes wur'n o' eawt o' thi ehoon. 
Oft aw've known when we'rn rin to th' last cmat, 

An' it'i tboose mak o' times ut thry men, 
Ut he's shar'd it between us ; an' ao, 

Afther toatin', to th' loom tumt agen. 



An' o' patience, a wayver'a great need. 

For one gets nowt bi two-an'-two check. 
When we'D naygert an' teighlt nppo th' loom. 

Fro dayleet I'th" morn tin t' wur dark, 
When aw'r harriaht an' powf agg'd to th' dyeatb 

Oft to cheer me he'd ging like a lark 
lie wur fond of his wife on' hia whoam, 

An' o' th' f ondher, beoose they wur poor ; 
IJe'd ha' Bheawted aa' laugh'd ov a neet, 

An' ha' marlockt wi' thee uppo th' Boor, 
If aw'd happent t' be petchin' iW nook, 

An' if quiet no longer thea'd keep. 
He'd ha' tniDB hnsb-a-bee, huah-a-lK), 

An' ha' rockt till he'd rockt thi aileep^ 
Then he sometimee 'ud hugg thi i'th' fields. 

An' he'd get thi a nice haiel bough ; 
An' a posy bunch tee thi o' th" eend, 

MailB o daisies an' prirorosta too. 
An' he'd bridneoaee show thi an' o', 

An' he'd put th' littlo eggs i' thi brat ; 
Bo he'd DOS let thi break 'em, aw know. 

He wur noane so hard-hearted as that. 



Wark had wnasent soon afther we'm wed. 

An' grim Want has knockt oft at eawr dnr ; 
Hpsw we'n hop'ii 'ut these hard times 'ud mend. 

Bo aw really do think they gwon irur. 
Fro pottatoee, an' fleeh, an' choni Tnilfc , 

To pottatoes, an' saut, an' nowt else. 
Is a step not o'er pleasant tn tak. 

An' we known what a sad tale it tells. 
When thi Feylher sowd th' goods to get mayt. 

An' th' geraninjns had t' goo, heaw he soikt i 
An' to see nim mi heart Sll'd so fall 

Aw wur like t' goo away while aw skmikt ; 
For as one afther one they went deawn. 

An' they'm o' i' sich bonny bloom too, 
He'r so back'art nt takkin' up th' biaa, 

'Ut what else could a wakely wife do? 
Be it's bard when we'n fonghten wi' want, 

Aa ban foughteu thi Fejrther an' me, 
Jnst at th' time when we feel we con win, 

Ut ther's one ithrucken deawn an' man dec 
Iiittle rest, heavy care, an' great need. 

Clung abeawt him fro th' heawr of his Inrth ; 
Aw should think ut hell mrely go t' heaven. 

For he's bin so ill plagu'd nppo th' earth. 



TAKING OUR HOLIDAY. 

BY FELIX FOUO. 



the *' collapse" mentioned in our last paper was 
announced, found ua sharing the box ot the Hor- 
sham "Star'' with that ttuented whip, "little 
Bob Whittle," aa he was familiarly called, from 
the " Old Bell,'' Holbom, our destmation being 
tho rural parish of Beechwood. Poor Bob, like 
hie coach, has long ago performed his last " down 
journev ,-" whilst one has fallen beneath the in- 
evitable stroke of the grim warrior, the other 
has been run off the rood by tho iron bone ; and 
never again shall we experience the delights of 
travelling as in those departed days. There was 
apleasantsensationrealisedinridingupouasta^ 
coach which is never felt in a railway trwn. By 
the former means of progresBion you could see 
the travellers you met upon the road, the people 
at their rural occupatioiia, the happy little rustics 
playing on the vill^e green, gipBles encamped in 
nooks and comers half bidden oy bramble, hiuel, 
and juniper ; the purple smoke of their fires, 
curling up amon^ and beautifuUy contrasting 
with the oense foliage ; and picturesque cottages, 
with their pretty g^^ns, looking aa though tney 
were placed there purposely to adorn ^e old 
highway. 

And then there was tixo occasional puB-up at 
the door of the wayside inn, beneath umbrageous 
trees, in whose branches sparrows were sure to 
beheardin friendlyconfsbulaticii ; clean, natural- 
looking, handsome birds, not the Boot-begrimed 
and downy-looking customers we see perched 
upon city spouts, who divide their time between 
vagrancy and thievery, like the homo vagui, their 
brother bipeds of a lomtr sphere. AJnd Uiere was 
the cheery word with the landlord, and, porad- 
venturo, a little bit of welcome flalt«ry for tho 
Luiom landlady aud the pretty barmaid ; the glass 
of wholesome ale, aud then- - " Hold hard \ all 
right there, Phit 1"— and off you would go again, 
past rich meadows, pretty heJlgerows, finely-tim- 
bered parks, and then over a broad common that 
was all aglow with golden furze-bloom, and through 
on atmosphere ladou with sweet odours. 

We were too late in the year now, however, to 
see all this, but still the country luid, and ever 
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has, charms for us. The loaves of the black- 
thorn on Clapham Common, mich aa had not 
boon stolen in the summer by the Ica-gathercrs, 
were now jellow. Tholaveuder lit'ldsof Mituham 
DO longer scattered perfmno around, aud the foli- 
age of the Cheam elms had almost departed. 
Tue ecarlet hip had taken the place of the wild 
rose, and the crimson haw adorned the hedges 
that whilom were covered with the enowy may- 
blossoms. Such was the aspect of the country 
on the evening we alighted from the box of the 
" Star," aud entered that old-fashioned but com- 
fortable hoeteliT, the "Red Lion" at Beech- 
It is said that a man who has a permanence of 
nothing to do is miserable. We were never in a 
pceitiou to judge of the truth of this remark. 
We do know, however, that for ouo whose life is 
spent in the din and turmoil of a great city, and 
to whom every new day brings duties, upon the 
proper discha^ of which his bread depends, to 
wake up occasionally in a quiet count^ house, 
with the knowledge that no task whatever is in 
his hands, is to experieuco a relief which none 
but such as have felt it can imagine. This was 
just our position the morning after our arrival. 

The too few hours of the forenoon sped swiftly, 
as happ^ ones ever do, in which we were engaged 
in greetmg old friends and neighbours, and raak- 
ing inquiries after the welfare of the absent. 
Then, having dined, we bent our way through 
by-lanes and along field-paths, "where our young 
footsteps in infancy wander'd," to look upon 
well-known trees and other familiar objects tnat 
rose up on every side. 

The last shetUT had long been garnered, and the 
sparrows, which had brought their young broods 
iuto the com fields to nurture and strengthen, 
had returned to their winter quartern Osese had 
cackled, strsddlM, and feasted amongst the stubble, 
fellow leasers with the little peasants, and gone 
to await their inevitable doom, leaving the "lands" 
and ftuTovra in quiet to the pwtridge and the lark. 
All nature seemed at rest, with scarce a sound to 
disturb it, save the occasional report of the sports- 
man's gun, as he trudged over the fallow, and the 
rattle of the thrasher's flail near the homestead. 
Fieldfares took uiidulating flights across the 
meadows, from hedge t« hedge, and rooks flapped 
heavily and silently through the quiescent air, on 
their way home to their roosting treoa on Ran- 
more Common, ere the ploughman had unyoked 
his weary team. The robin sent forth brief 
snatches of his plaintive song from the leafless 
lilac by the cottage door, as though it were a mat- 
ter of duty he owed to the inmates rather than a 
pleasure to himself. The little wren, as he crept 
mouse-like, through the hedge, hurried out a few 
sweet notes, as if he were afraid an abler songster 
was wdting to begin. The shrill pipes of the 
blackbird wore no longer heard in the groves. He 
was cosy and silent amongst dense ivy boughs ; 
but occasionally we caught a ghmpse of his jetty 
coat and golden bill, as he flitted towards his fa- 
vourite tlucket. His rival in song, the throstle, 
was also mut«, nursing his strength for the 
approach of the great Christian festival, when he 
would welcome in the first beam of day witli his 
delightful song, and continue it at intervals till 
the last laint streak had faded out of the western 



Near to the pork wall at Beechwood, on its 
southern side, is a lovely meadow, which is span- 
gled with dainioa throughout the year, and to 
which each recurring spring brings the golden 
butteroTip and the "cinque spotted" cowslip. 
Under its hedges the earliest violets are found, 
and its centre is adorned with clumps of gigantic 
trees. In this meadow stands the village school. 
A noble beech, the growth of centuries, throws 
its welcome shade over it in summer, and the 
"forest imtriarchs" in the park, around whose 
limbs the squirrel can be seen gamboling from 
the school forms, screen off the cold wmds of 
winter. 

The style of the building accords well with the 
surrounding objects and scenery. It has a high- 
pitched roof and overhanging eaves ; its doors 
and windows are maiitled over with the rose and 
honeysucUefWmd martins rear their voung, with- 
out molestation, upon its gables. The nests are 
now tenantless, but their owners will wing their 
way back to them across the ocean ere the wall- 
flower, and stock, and mignonette, in the borders 
beneath, are ready to mingle their breath in the 
summer breeze. 

That still No\~ember day was C^st waning. The 
weary sun had sunk down ere it could get far 
enough on its way to take a parting i>eep into the 
western windows of the school ; and more than 
one timid urchi n, whose way home lay by a wood 
side, or through a lonely lone, looked now at the 
deepening twilight, ana now at the pedagogue, 
anxious to hear the welcome words, which would 
prelude their restoration to liberty — "Let us 
sing." 

Now comes a gush of sweet music, in the first 
line of that beautiful evening hymii, " Olory to 
thee, my Qod, this night," which thrills through 
our very soul, as we stand listening in the lone. 
As it proceeds, now sinking, now swelling, the 
voices of the boys and girls melt into each other, 
and produce such delightful harmony, that our 
thoughts wauder far, far away, and we fancy we 
ore listening to that "multitude of the heavenly 
host" which sang " Glory to Qod and peace and 
goodwill towards men,'' in Bethlehem, nearly two 
thousand years ago! 

The last lino of the hymn has scarcely died 
away, when shouts aud ringing laughter rend the 
air ; the scholars, boys and girls mingled together, 
rush into the lane. Beechwood vill^;e school has 
closed for the uight. 

Some scamper off towards the village, leaping 
and shouting in the exuberance of their joy. 
Here, near the gate, linger balf-a-dozen little 
girls, to discuss some momentous question on 
which they all talk at once. There stand two 
boys, intout upou a little practical barter, upon 
rules not to be found in WalkJnghame. One 
has in his hand a pocket knife, the other a top, 
four marbles, aud a leaden syringe. The offer of 
the lattor, however, has failed to transfer the 
possession of the former. The "squirt" is cer- 
tainly very tempting ; but the proprietor of the 
knife either thinks the offer not sufficiently 
Uberal, or is doubtfiil of the consequences of 
going home without it. He turns it over in his 
hand, and a shining piece of mother-of-pearl 
catohes the other's eye, who, thrusting his empty 
hand into his brsocbss pocket, brings forth three 
livery buttons I Still, to use Mark Lane phrase- 
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oto^, " tranaoctioDB are dulL" On one side the 
qu^tj and beauty of the knife are expatiated 
upon, on ths other the immenBa aocrifice which 
is ofiered to obtain it. They move on a pace or 
two, aad, Just as negotiations seem about to be 
brokfm off, the exchange ia suddenly consum- 
mated by the irreaistible addition to the miscel- 
laneous property of a stumpy piece of black lead 
Sincil and two " dumps." To the dismay of the 
te owner of the knife, he now discovers that 
the property he has acquired in Ueu of it is 
not what it seemed to be, for the piston of the 
"squirt" is broken, and the topis minus its peg! 
If a future Lord Mayor of London ahould issue 
from this brace of merchauts, who would venture 
to predict which will be he I 

But what has become of that pale-faced boy 
who looked so sad and serious, and was one of 
the first out of school? WMlst we have been 
observing the mercantile transaction just de- 
picted, we have lost sight of the moat interesting 
feoe amongst them aU. Upon inquiry we find 
that he ia a far-comer, and has gone on hjs wny 
up the lane by the pork. Wo turn our eyes in 
that direction, but the ivy-clad wall, the high 
hedge, and overhanging trees, have already con- 
spired to shut out the &int beams of the that 
eipirine day, and the viata terminates in cloom 
but a snort way off. Being well acquainted with 
these bv-ways, we follow on and come np with 
our Uttlo friend, about a mile from the school 
We open a oonverBotion with him, and find he is 
as intelligent as his physiognomy indicated. He 
is not inclined to be commumcative, however, 
and his tbouglita evidently wander ; but we have 
succeeded so liir as to be informed of his name, 
hia age, and that hia fether is a shepherd. We 
now come to a gate which breaks the continua- 
tion of the high and thick hedgerow, and affords 
a glimpse of the eastern sl^. Here our oom- 
panion lingers for a minute or two ; but we walk 
slowly till he is by our side o^n. We renew 
the converBation by asking him if he is not timid 
when b^ himself in these lanes at night. He 
says he la " when the sky ia overcast." Our next 
question is "Does ^our mother never come to 
meet voul" to which he is silent, aud drops 
behincL We next hear a half-stifled sob, and 
turning to him find he is convulsed with grief. 
We are not long left in doubt as to the cause of 
his sorrow, for ne is endeavouring to answer our 
question, and between his deep sobs we hear the 
words — " Mother's dead !" 

Neither of us spoke for the next half mile. 

We have emerged from the tree-cauopied lane, 
and are now out upon the "open," following, 
with noiseless steps upon the smooth turf, cue 
of the tracks whicn lead across Uie north downs. 
The stars are fast peeping out, and we notice 
that the little fellow keeps his eyes almost con- 
stantly upon one that is shining brilliantly just 
above the eastern horizon. Wisning to draw his 
tboughta fi-om the subject which gave him so 
much pain, we remark, " How splendidly shines 
Uiat star r 

" Do people ever go" to the stars when they 
die V he oaked. 

We evade the question by asking his reason 
for putting it, and then we hear his mournful tale, 
told in a low, sad tone, and broken sentences. 

" Mother died lost year-— just after bonfire day. 



The lost time she was out she met me mt the ' 
school, juat where I saw you stand to-oigfat, | 
sir, and we came home together, the same way 
we've come. Mother stayml to rest at the gate ' 
in the laiie, where you saw me stopu She wanted . 
to rest, for she was very weak. Whilst we wwe 
at the gate that star— I know it's the saine ; I > 
shall always know it — come out, and mother | 

glinted to it and sud, ' Willy, that star ie M»e rf j 
od's beautiful worl<^ I shall not long be with i 
you here, but I prey that He will let me look ■ 
upon you ; perhaps I shall be there, 'where thAt . 
star ia shiumg : don't cry, Willy.' Then she ' 
kissed me, and we went on our way home, mother ' 



talk any more, though , . . 

us. Before that day week ahe died." 

" I looked for that star every night then, Imt 
alter some time it went away. I have gut 
out of bed many a nigbt (a see if it had come 
again. When I found it was gone, I pn^ed thai 
I might go to — where the star waa. I alws^ 
say a prayer for m^ dear mother at that gate a 
the lane, and I kiss tbe place which she leaned 
upon ; aud, if it's night, I look for the star. I 

saw it to-night Well, I won't cry, sir ; but I 

want to go to my mother 1" 

We were now near his hther's cottage, on Uu 
border of the downs ; so, telling him we sbonld 
be sure to come and see him in the following 
summer, and, bidding him be cheerful, we shoot 
hands with the little gentle-soulod creature, sad 
retraced our steps to the village. 

But did we not find a halting place on our wiy I 
Did we not know of a spot in that dork lane whid 
was sanctified by the innocence, love, aud prajss 
of the comjianion we had just left J Did we <&■ 
grace our manhood, if, wb% breathing a ter^vA 
prayer for little Willie Herdman's woUiu^ aa we 
leaned upon that loaely gate, with the wind sodl^ 
moaning over our heai^, we let fall a sympathetic 
tear? 

Our next visit to Beechwood was in the follow- 
ing summer, about the end of June. B^ tint 
time many of the fingers which had been lucao- 
tiously thrust into the railway pie, had got seri- 
ously oumed ; some of them belongii^ to " <dd 
hands," too ; and, in consequence, the mAoia bad 
considerably abated, and we were enabled to take 
our periodical holitW. What a difference wu 
there in the aspect of the place now 1 Every tree 
and bush was clothed with thick foliage ; pasture 
fields were enamelled with wild flowers ; and bets 
were humming from blossom to blossom, indus- 
triously seeking their winter's store. The air was 
fragrant with new-mown hay, and birds were 
testifying their love aud joy in a thousand aonga 

Having refreshed our inner man at the "Lion's 
Den," we strolled out, and soon were in the lone 
which leads to the schooL A booming sound 
now salutes our ear, like as when 

Soldien through the town march vw. 
And vilUgen fly to the KiDnd of tAa dniBL 
Through a gap in the hedge we discover that ■ 
gala is being held under the large elms in the 
school meadow. There is a booth, there ia a 
bond of music, and there are gaj people, old, 
young, aud middle-^ed. Two litue chubby-fitced 
girls are in the lone ; the elder is braving tbe 
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dangers of thorn aad nettle to obtiun the bright- 
est floml gems from its banks, which she de- 
posits in the yciunger one's pinafore. We offer 
to purchaoe the flowers, producing the capital, 
ana proposing to pay it over in et^ual shares to 
the partners at once. The answer is not very 
prompt, biit when it comes it is, " Want 'em for 
rower ^ow." So, rewarding the firm for its in- 
dependent spirit, as eibibit«d in the senior mem- 
ber's replj, we proceed on our way. Overtaking 
some older chiloreu, we learn that it is the "cot- 
tagers' annual flower show," which is being hold 
in ike Sdjoiaing field, and that it is a "whole dav 
holiday " at the school in consequence. We ask 
the boys if theyknow whether Willie Herdman 
is in the field. They look at one another in silenco 
for a moment, and then one tells us that WiUie 
Uerdman has been dead above a month. 

Upon pursuing our inquiries further respecting 
him. wo are informed that the Uttle fellow, not 
having returned home from school at ten o'clock 
on the night of King Charles' day, his father went 
in search of him, and, on the gross, close by the 
gat« in the lane, with his hands clasped, as if in 
the act of prayer, Willie's dead body was found. 
From the spot which was the most sacred to it 
on earth ; in that lane to which the violet had lent 
its breath, and upon whose banks the pale prim- 
rose had bloomed and died ; under o'er arching 
trees, from whose topmost branches the thrush 
san^ a farewell melody to eipiring day, the gentle 
spirit, which had yearned to be free, set out on 
its journey to its everlasting home ! 

The same evening, when tho shades of night 
are fast closing around, finds us once more lean- 
ing on that lonely gate in tho laae " under the 
sl^de of melancholy Douehs," and standin g u pon 
the patch of graaa which had served for Willie 
Herdman's death cotich. There is a mysterious 
whispering sound amongst the trees now, unlike 
the dirge-Uke tones we nod heard in November. 
The sky is overcast, and WiUie's favourite star 
is shedoing its efiiilgence upon a distant part of 
the globe. The merrr children who vied with 
each other for the wild-flower prize at the show, 
and shouted and danced to the strains of the 
music in the school meftdow, are now at rest in 
their peaceful and humble homes. The feathered 
throng are all mute, save the owl, whose dismal 
hootings add to the melancholy of the scene. 
But, in a few hours, the glorious sun will dia[>el 
the darkness and the gloom ; the groves will 
again ring out with music ; the song of the hay- 
maker will echo through the meadows ; and happy 
httle peasant children will dot the lanes and 
fields. Nay, a few months will even restore 
Willie Herdman's star to the firmament, but 
Ae will never come again, never more will his 
lips move in prayer in this secluded spot. And 
who shall say that child's prayer to be taken to 
his mother was impious, seeing that it was heard 
and granted by Him, who alone possesseth the 
prerogative to judge t 



MY INKSTAND I 
BT MBS. o. utntxiia b&kgs. 



ild'rt thou in (by bra«B-bound rim y 



" Ink, I hold, for thee and thine ; 
Ink for ode or Valentino, 
Laundry liat, or ibwD ^vine. 
" Ink, with ([bU to tip the pen ; 
Bhtck, to snurch the fame of men ; 
Water to wash white again. 
"Ink— but more than ink I bold— 



" Fanoiee subtle, keen, and bright, 
Lie within ma bid troin dght : 
Dip thy pen and give them light. 
" Waten Bpivkliiie, freeh and clear 
Flowers that fade not aU the year ; 
Love that never cost a tear ; 
" Youth that knoweth not decay i 
Auburn locks that turn not gray ; 
Eainbow* that for ever stay ; 
" Tapestty from fairy loom ; 
Beaaty with perennial bloom ; 
Olo>7 ihnttiiig out the tomb ; 
" Countless mines of gems and 
Friend* who neva can grow ooia ; 
Slateameu nevir bought oi sold ; 
" Honour that woe never Btoineil ; 
Sons who motben never pained ; 
Better kinge than ever reigned ; 
" Foeta who o'ertopped theii um ; 
Fodelem wreaths for oEter fame ; 
Bays to gild a simple name ; 
" All that fancy con conceive, 
All that wildest fictions weave. 
To delight or to deceive, 
" Lie within my br*»-bound rim. 
Black, unpromuing, and grim, 
rt...s_ .!.__.?_ Mid dim. 
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Crude, chaotic, voKue, 
" Trb — and onlji iai to m 
Of common moold, and ci 






" Bui, to the gifted one* of earth. 
Familiar with my secret worth. 
An 111 mm of immortal tirtb [" 



OONCEBNING PIGS. 

BI JAJIKS BOWKEB. 

True Bohemians, inheriting from their fbrest fore- 
fathers a passionate love of the greenwood, with 
its luxurious beds of moss, its luscious nuts, and 
its still more dehcious fr«edom, the early English 
pigs doubtless found it difficult to conform to the 
civilised conventionality of the stye. Upon every 
possible occasion the animals appeartohave rushed 
mto tho streets, becoming of the streets, streety ; 
adepts in town life, and acquiring a knowing and 
jaunty air, until at length they, whose solenm 
beauty Homer had not disdained to paint, and 
whose delightfulness, as a "nice dish," JEschylns 
had hymned, figured in choree sheets, and were 
immortalised in grave, judicial recorda as "unruly 
and unlawful." This utter unconsciousness of 
nobility would have been sublime had it not 
caused frequent collisions with the guardians of 
the peace, and frequent introductions to the 
habituit of the pinfold. As, however, is the case 
in the Uves of most reprobates, many kind-hearted 
individu^ took a lively interest in the a n i maW 
wel^e. TowncouncillorB,jM«i(»,andotherBmve 
officials met in solemn conclave, and legislated 
for them with might and main ; and even the na- 
tional representatives did not deem the prospMity 
of pigs a subject tmworthy of carefttl dehbeiation ; 
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and it says but little for the porcine dispositiou 
that, deepite all these marks of regard, the iuii- 
mala persisted in unlawfiilly wallowing in the 
mire ; in trespassing where merchants most did 
congregate, and id meditating among the tombs. 
Certainly it may be urged, in extenuation of 
the offences, that the streets of the time were 
very tempting, heaps of all kinds of filthy matt«r 
being permittod to remain at almost every door ; 
and the churehyarda, which appear to have been 
favourite resorts, being places in which the rector 
was allowed to keep cowb and sheep, and where 
daiotv bones rested unburied, serving at once 
the double purpose of memenlo taori and food 
for piga. Such desecration of the churehyMd, 
even in pui'Buit of food, must have mode Saint 
Anthony ashamed of his swinish protigit. Old 
Stow, in tdluding to the hospital named after 
the SMnt, Bays — "Amongst other things observed 
in my youth, I remember that the officers charged 
with the over^ght of the markets of this city did 
divers times take from the market-people piga 
starved, or otherwise unwholesome for men's sus- 
tenance. These they alit in the ear. One of the 
proctors for Saint Antfaonie's tied a bell about the 
neck, and let it feed on the dunghills. No man 
would hurt or take them up, but if any gave them 
bread or other feeding, Buch they would watch for 
and daily follow, whining till they had somewhat 
given them ; whereupon was raised a proverb— 
'Such an one will follow such an one, and whine 
sa it were a Saint Anthonie pig ;' but if such a 
pig grew to be fat and came to good living, as 
oftentimes it did, then the proctor would taka nim 
uptotheuse of the hospital." Another old writer 
speaks of the "bristled hogges" being cherished 
and preserved by "Anthonie." The patronaeeof 
'the Baint, however, was not much to be proud of, 
for the animals enjoyed the pretection of reyalty. 
It was enacted iu the time of William the Con- 
queror, that any man, or perhaps any plebeian, 
guilty of killing a wild boar, should have his eyes 

Sut out. King Jamea I. passed many of bis Sun- 
ays in huntwg wild boars at Windsor; and 
Charles I. had wild boars brought from Germany 
to replenish and improve the stock in the New 
Forest. The eicellence of the German breed ap 
pears to have been recognised at a very early 
period, for Shakspere — who has in all about thirty 
allusions to the animal — speaks, in Cymbeline, 
of "a full acomed ijoar, a German one," 

A few centuries ago, swine were kept by thou- 
sands; the owners (friving them into the woods 
where they fattened upon beech-mast. According 
to the Doomsday Book, the Sliddlesei forests 
alone previded food for nearly seventeen thousand 
bogs, those of Herts for forty thousand, and those 
of Easei for one hundred thousand. It was not 
uncommon for a girl's dowry to consist of one or 
two thousand pigs, or for a wealthy mwi to leave a 
few hundreds of them to a priest in paj-ment for 
prospective prayers. In theyear 1131, when there 
was adreadnd cattle plague "as never was before 
in the memory of man all over England," it is 
said that "the man that had two or three him- 
dred swine bad none left." An old writer, Ump. 
Elizabeth, says— "As for swine, there is no place 
that hath greater store of them, nor more wnole- 
some in eating than are here in England, which, 
nevertheless do never any good till they come to 
the table." The existence of such large numbers 



is accounted for by the fact that many -were the 
property of men who were not landowner^ and 
who obtained the privilege of keeping the niiiTTBtili 
in the woods by paying a tithe of one in. ten to 
the proprietor of the estate. In other casea rent 
was paid ; and, in many instances, forests appev 
to have been valued according to the ntrmDo- of 
pigs they could provide food for, just aa ti«e3 
were valued, in accordance with their c^iacity 
for sheltering the animals. Many of the lavs 
bearing upon the preservation of trees seem to 
have been enacted more with reference to the 
food produced than to the growth of timber. An 
early act, 26tb Edward I., authorised any freeman 
to i&ve bogs through the royal woods, and pro- 
vided that if the ;Lnini|i.)H should rem^n one ni^t I 
within the forest "there should be no occaakc I 
taken thereof, whereby be may lose anything d I 
his own." I 

It is not difficult to imagine that our anoestoK, j 
whose dwellings were destitute of almoet every | 
convenience, would care but little for the bousing 
of the pigs. The animals, in most caseo, were 
homeless, although not ownerless ; and their [>«- 
sence iu the streets became so great a nuisance as 
to render it necessair for town councila to euad | 
byelawB regulating the keeping of swine by per' j 
sons who were not landowners.. In the citv cd' 
Loudon it was ordered that "no swine shall be ' 
found about the streets or about the lanes, in the 
city or in the suburbs, or in the fosses of the sauJ 
city;" and the enactment authorised the finderof 
a wondering hog or straying pw to demand fo»a^ 
pence frnm its owner; and, iu default of payment. 
to slay the animal. 

Some idea of our forefathers' ignorance of sani- 
tary science may be arrived at from the fact tint 
the above byelaw went on to enact, that "he who 
shall wish to feed a pig muitfeed it in hia Aomk" 
At Galway, in 1509, it was ordered that "^rne' 
were to bo kept in similar domestic comfort ; yet, 
in that town, persons were not permitted to keep 
a goat above fourteen days, " upon pajne of kit- 
ling." The lost order, however, must have beoi 
permitted to lapse, for, in 1586, it was enacted 
that, "according te the ancient statute, hogges be 
not suffered to be kept within the town, and 
especiallie upon the market place." The Ban- 
bury council, in classing pigs with the "ondecrat 
cotUe," enacted, that they were uot to "goo" wiihia 
the churchyard ; and a Richmond byelaw ordernd, 
that tiiey were not to be permitted iu the market 
place upon market or fair days. At Worcester, 
swine were legislated against with an almost Jsk- 
iah severity — a byelaw of 1497 enacting, that "do 
p'son inhaoitant within the walla of this citie, of 
what est' condition or degree he bee, liave or keep 
any swyne iu his house, stye, or otherwise, to the 
dishonour of the citje, and the grete rebtuce and 
shame of the inhabitants of the same, but onlif a 
boore in hit ttye; and the said boore ther to re- 
niayne, and not to goo at laree, in pajTie of for- 
feiting of liit, half to the baiU and hois' b> the 
commons, as oftentymes as any such boore ys 
founde, within the citie in any of the streetes, at 
large." This frequent division of ttie ofTending 
animal irresistibly bringstemiud Sydney Smith's 
idea of an "eternally revivified" pig in Walhalla. 

A similar enactment had been passed at Sand- 
wich, in 1301, the common sergeant being autho- 
rised te kill all swiae wandering in the streela ; 
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"and if the owner ahaJl claim the said hoga or 
pigs, after the common sergeaut has killed them, 
he shall loee tha said hoga or i>igs, and pay ono 
and twentj pence." The animals forfeited under 
such cireumBtances were given to one of the hos- 
pitals. The reoBon why the pig's abaenco from 
the market place was bo etroagly insisted upon, 
is evident from an order wtucQ emanated mim 
the Preston council, directing jieopla to keep up 
their swine, "that they may not be straggling in 
the streets, especially on market days, to pull 
men's corn aacte" In 1688,awoman was brought 
before the authorities of the latter town, and 
charged with keeping "an unruly and unlawful 
sow, which wandered about "pulling sacks a 
peecea in the market." Many similar tlluBtm- 
tions might bo culled from the Manchester re- 
cords. In some places, the animals themselves 
were endowed with reaponsibibty — a Shrews- 
bury byelaw ordering that swine wandering about 
the streets should, for the first and second offence, 
lose an ear ; and, at Newcastle, a man being ap- 
pointed to chase such stragglers, and sever the 
rinews of their legs. 

Burgesses of many boroughs had tho privilege 
of feeding swine upon neighbouring conuuons, and 
in several towns swineherds were appointed by 
the corporations to gather the ojiimala together 
early in the morning, and drive thom to tho [jas- 
turage, bringing them back to the owners at the 
close of day. At Manchester, in 1554, it was an- 
nounced that the herdsman was entitled to claim 
fourpenco a year for each pig of which he took 
chat^ ; and the same order ciiactod that swine 
not entrusted to the swineherd were to be kept 
up all day, "that they do not go abroad in town 
or market or churchyard." The animals were to 
be kept indoors until the herdsman called for 
them in the morning ; and at Prsston, in 1669, it 
was ordered that "in case any swyne or piggs 
shall bo taken abroad, either in the streets or 
fields, from the tymo that they came fi^>m the 
moore at night, the owners of such swyne or piggs 
shall forfeit, for every swyne or pigge soe taken 
abroad as aforesaid, for every tyme, /ourpCTice, to 
be immediately levied by diitrcu upon the goods 
of the ofiendar" {owner I). It would appear, how- 
ever, that the herdsman's duties at Preston com- 
menced on the 2Gth of March, and ended on tho 
29th of September, and that in the interval the 
animals were to be kept up. 

The English swineherds do not appear to have 
sufiered fr^m any civil disaldlities. In old E^pt 
they were accursed, and were not permitted to 
marry out of 'their own class, or even to enter a 
temple; swine, according to Herodotus, being 
held in such abhorrence by the Egyptians, that 
if a man touched one he immediately plunged 
himself into a stream. According to this, and 
taking Shakspere'e description as founded on fact, 
Marc Antony must have caused considerable ei- 
citement, for the dramatist speaks of Cleopatran 
banquets, with ■*' eight wild Doars roasted whole 
at a sitting, and but twelve pereons there." That 
the objection to swine was general throughout the 
east, is shown by the prohibitions of Mahomet, 
and more notably by the contempt with whicliJhe 
Saviour appears to have ^ken of the office of 
the swineherd, in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
It is difBcnlt to form any correct idea of the ave- 
rage price of swine a few centuries ago. In 1422, 



a boar was presented to the Lord May<»' of Lon- 
don, in order to "assuage ye displeasure" of that 
worthy, and it cost thrae shillings more than a 
cow purchased at the same time. In 1346, how- 
ever, perhaps owing to the fact of the consump- 
tion having lessened, owing to the ravages of 
pestilence, swine were sold at threepence each. 
At Leicester, iu 1467, the council ordwed that the 
"beat pi^e" should be sold for sixpence. In Lan- 
cashire, in 1583, "towe pigges" were purchased 
for the Shuttleworth faimly, and coat one shilling 
and twopence each ; but in 1591, an exceptional 
animal, immortalised in the old family records as 
"fatto," cost two shillings and fourpence. Occa- 
sionally the animals were bartered — the Shuttle- 
worths upon one occasion giving "a hogge and 
xijct" in eschange for "a sowe and pigges. The 
price of pork was frequently regulatea by orders 
emanating from the councils, and even by acts of 
parliament. By tho 24th Henry VIII., cap. 4, it 
was enacted that pork should be sold at ono half- 
penny per pound avoirdupois. At Shrewsbury, in 
1 536, tne corporation agreed to call the burgesses 
of the town before bailiffs, "to know whether they 
would serve the towne " with pork at a farthing a 
pound, "or else they will find other persons to do 
it." In Paris, pork was sold in only one market, 
and butehers were not permitted to buy pi^ which 
had been fed by barbore or oil dealere. The rea- 
son for this prohibition is evident, when it is 
remembered tnat the professions of barber and 
phlebotomist were combined. Such legislation was 
wise, for pork appeara to have been a favourite 
meat with our forefathers. At a mayor's feast, at 
Leicester, iu 1686, both "coUard" and '.'collerd" 
pork was placed on tho tables ; and when King 
James I., on his way from Edinburgh to London, 
in 1617, spent throe days at Hoghton Tower, 
"]iig roast, "gammon of bacon," "hogs' cheeks 
dried," and " wild boar pye," appeared at almost 
every meal. The royal "learaSd pig," however, 
so far as love of roaat pork was concerned, only 
unconsciously anticipated Charles Lamb. 



Will yon 

and \>ta/ao wo {^mu , 
Where rose* bloom, both red and white, and bnttcrflia* 

Tib there the hedgehog mns about, there fenu and 

There, like pe»-«oup, the river looks, and imelletb 

strong, you know. 
Oh 1 flowen aod bowen, glades and ghadeB, tempt iu 

there to go. 
And isn't it a joUy thing to rove thningh Bromboro'? 

And there's a well, with ivy hung, in which 

streams; 
And there's adeU, with path beside, that goes nowbers. 

And there's a mill and cottage near, where tea and cof- 
fee's brewed ; 
And there are ]K>Dthful viUagera, who much 

You vu^ar brata, take oS your hats, and mi 

And drop yon girls, with hcmpy owls, yonr bobi in 
Bramtraro'. 

■ A &T(nu1ta i^colckiDC ploo^ sbont fboi mlla ftom Biiten- 
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And there are crioketo in (be grua, th&t hop from pboe 
And mea iiat mtlte byfirtoo free, my dew, with jronr 



Ah ! in your eyei what miKhief lies, and on your lija, 
Bat ia'nt It a folly thing to oome to Bromboio' T 
And there are lot* of lovelv girla, all 



'Velygirla,: 

tie IUt(8,H 



■Ude, 
All lippiiw aotiMtbiiig Btranger, p'nfie. Hum Cornett ■ 

lemonade. 
Ob I tia prime, tnsommer time, to chat beneath abongh. 
And pan away a ideaaant da; in woody Bromboro'. 
And then are baalceU brimming o'er with plentiful 

Of i»uskey, wine, and hitter beer, frait, poA, and ap- 
ple pies ; 

Cake, ninr. tea, and niw new bread, with ult and 
mnatanl too. 

To eat up all Uiaf a here porrey'd would be hard woric 
to do. 

BefM« we've tea, let you and me a bumper take, to iliow 

Bow aoon can iome, good friends become, in woody 
KomboTo'. 

Thm there's the anowy table doth, opon the grass ont' 

With cnpa and nooers, knivee and forin, 
and pUtea for bread. 



'Tie there w 



milk, 

it, and polish oS mch heaps of ham and 

squeak, while hem 



That neigbb'ring pigs wiA 
take to thinr legs. 

1^ great to see w4iat floods of tea do from the ketttea 
flow. 

While eraiyone, oraoki jokw and fun, at ^eaaant 
Bromboro'. 

Aad then there's duicing on the green, and Joemd 
ganea up spring; 

Here's blind man's buS, with hunt the shoe, and Ids- 
sing in the ring ; 

Pm sure tbose darling duoks of girls might every one 

Ah, me ! it I wsra younger now, and bachelor bcsdee I 
Oh ! hop« and pope, as time ne'er stopa, young men 

your wild oats sow. 
Look ont for vnves, to blees yonr Urea, in shady Bmm- 

Tben when the day has pass'd away, and twilight fades 

Some long-ear'd dapple greys we motmt, to bear us on- 
ward home ; 

WhUe some prefer to stump it out, and all the way 
bwuile. 

With qniiw and cranks, and even pranks, which shorten 
every mile. 

Oh ! sticks and kicks, with whacks 
the donkeys go, 



And thus, still gay, v 



in backs, to make 
end thedayat sbady Biomboro'. 



WELL WORSHIP. 
Perrapb no ancient superatition haa had a more 

enduriDgexistenc« than that which Mr. Hmit terms 
" well worship." This may have arisen, to some 
ertent, from the fact that water, under certain 
conditions, poc eooaoa undoubted " medical vir- 
tues." The uecesaity of personal cleanliness to 
euHure ordinary oomfort, and the value of aqueous 
R^ienc}' in its achievement, would doubtless eier- 
cise some influence, even in remot« times. Add 
to this the horrors of a " water famine," the in- 
tense sufiering resultiiig from prolonged thirst, 
and we can well ima^ne that the early tribes of 
men who worshippw ftre wonid feel a corres- 



ponding reverence for what may be tenusd its 
natural compleicent — water. The aun's beat was 
powerlwa for good, nay, it was potent for «TiI, 
unless in close alliance with the " gentla nin 
from heaven." From their union m>riiigB the 
warm moisture eaaentia] to vegetable grovtlL 
Water, too, in more modem times, has been lai^Jy 
employed aa a symbol of purity ; and, in tiu: 
Roman Catholic Church eqiei^ly, has been 
consecrated to religious purpows, and rendered 
" holy." It is, indeed, employed by all ChristHD 
sects, in the rite of baptism, as symboUang 
Purity. Hence, it is not sur^Mising tiut many 
gpritngs, and especially in the neighbonrbood of 
religious houses, shoukl, in the middle agSB, h»TS 
been invested with a sacred character, or that 
superstition of a more ancient and heathui ongin 
should yet, as it were, haunt their precincta. 

Such wells as those in oiHinectioD with the 
" Old Friary," at Preston, which gave the naaie 
to Ladywell-street, in that borou^ like thst i 
which performed a similar ofBoe for the now 
notorious " HolyweU-street," near the Stnpd 
London, have passed away, and left nought behind 
but the street nomendature referred to. Otfaen, 
however, like the St. Mary's Well, at the foot of 
the hill on which the old prioiy of Penvivthaffl 
was situated, ^et retuu, in many minds, not <hi]^ 
^eir reputajjon for the mediiw value of their 
waters, out vague remnants o£ reverence, and 
even superatition, are atill to a Urge extent ama- 
ci&ted with tiiem. 

Onecpringin thoparisbof Briiidle,nBftrPre*toD, 
has some traditionary associationB in fXHinectico 
with it which I am mclioed to think dAte h*df 
far into pagan antiquity, notwithstanding the &ct 
that it has for ceaturies been named " St. HelsD^ 
WelL" The name has become otwrnpted by the 
nei^bouring peasantry in a most singolar man- 
ner. On my first visit to the locality, I inquind 
of an elderly woman if she could inform rae in 
what direction I should proceed to find St- Ilelait 
Well. She at first said she bad nev^ heard of 
such a place, but after contuderalde heettaluB ft 
length exclajmed, with some animation, in tiv 
dialect of the district, " Oh ! it ull be St«Jlii^ 
Well yo mean, I'll be bun." A writer, uodw the 
signature <^ " Leioesbien^" in toL 6, p. [Si, 
of" Notes and Queries," speaking c^ a St. Ahs- 
tin's We]], near Leioeeter, saya : — " On maktng 
some inquiries, a few years ago, of the ' oldest 
inhabitant ' of the neighbourhood, respecting Si. 
AtiavMin^t Weli, he at first pleaded igooraooa of 
it, but at length, suddenly enlightened, eiclaimad, 
" Oh ! you mean Tosting's Well." These are both 
curious and instructive specimens of the manner 
in which names of places and po-sons uudeigD 
changes in 'Uieir transmission from genenttiao to 
generatim by pcmular tradition. 

The well, wluoh is now sadly nagleoted, is situ- 
ated about a mile and a half to the south-weet at 
the villa^ of Brindle. Dr. Kuerden, irtio resided 
in the neighbourhood, thus refers to it, about 
two centuries ago ;— " Over against Swansey 
House, a little towards the bill, etandeUi an 
ancient fabric, once the maiKB' bouae of Brindl^ 
where hath been a cbappe] belonging to the asme, 
and, a little al>ovo it, a spring of vary idear watv 
rushing straight upwards into the Toulst of a &yre 
fountain, wt^ed square about iu et^me and flagged 
in the bottom, very tntnqnrent to be som, and 
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a strong atream issuing out of the some. The 
fountain is aalled Saint Ellen's Well, to which 

Elace the vulgar neighbouring people of the Red 
itter do much resort, with pretended devotion, 
on each jear upcm St. Ellen's dsj, where and 
when out of a fooUah ceremony they offer or 
throw into the well pins, which there being left 
may be Boen a long time after by any viaitor to 
that fouuttdn." 

The superstitions connected with this "pin- 
dropptng into certain wells are ai^newhat varied 
in iMiaraot«r. They, however, seem to have gene- 
rally Bome relation to divination or fortune-tell" 
iog, and t^pear to have found their chief patrons 
in the fair aei. The wcU superstitions of this 
ciasB are widely spread. Dudley OostcUo tells 
us that in many parts of Brittaay they keep a 
very watchful eye over the morals of the youn^ 
women. The fountain of Bobdilis, near Landivi- 
diaa, is famous as an ordeal to t«st propriety of 
conduct. The pin which fastens the habit shirt 
is dropped into the water, and if it touch the 
bottom with the pmnt downwards, the girl is 
freed from all suspicion ; if, on the oontnry, it 
turoB tfaa other way and sinks head foremost, 
her reputation is irretrievably damaged. 

The au-thor of " Wanderings in Brittany " in- 
forms us that there is a " magic well " of this 
class at or near Barenton, to which poasauta ^et- 
biing their duldren when ill of lever, having 
bith in the healing powers of the water. Ho 
thus deocribes the manner in which the deity of 
the spring is invoked : — " Yon say ' Ris ! His ! 
Fontaine do Barenton,' dropping a pin the while 
in the spring, trhereupon it breaks into ripples 
and bubbles ; if it laughs you are to be fortunate ; 
if it remains mute you will be uuluc)^. Tradi- 
tion and poel^ bow say the water fizc^ around 
a sword point, but we nad nothing lai^er thtui 
pins to ^ it with, and to those it responded 
gailj^." He further adds that " when the country 
was in great want of rain, a procession was formed 
to tlie Rmntain, and the pne«t dipped the foot of 
the CRMB, out at the church, into tne water, aft«r 
which rain is sure to Ml abundantly. This cere- 
mony has been succcsaAil very lately." The same 
writer refers to another superstition, in connec- 
tion with the " magic well," which seems to indi- 
cate its pagui origin. He says : — " The peasants 
beheve the priests can pumdi them by sprink- 
ling water mim tlie ^nng on the laree stone, 
the Perron of JfeiHa, above the weU, which 
l>ugB rain throughout the whole parish for 



anv days." 
"Seloucos,' 



seleucas," in " Notes and Queries," speaks of 
a well, with a superstition connected with it simi- 
lar to the one at Brindle, in the Welsh peoinaula 
of Qower. It is called the "Oefyn Bryn,"** the 
Holy WelL He says "it is still supposed to be 
under the eepecial patronage of the Virgin Mary, 
and a crooked pin is the ofering of every visitor 
to its sacred precincts. It is believed that, if 
this pin be dropped in with fervent faith, all the 
inan^y pins which have ever been thrown into it 
may be seen rising from the bottom to greet the 
new one. Atkuo the impossibility of the thing, 
wid you are told, it is true it never happens noic, 
such earnestness of faith being, ' alas !' extinct." — 
Superuitiont, Tradititmt, and Folt-Zore (ckif/ly 
l<utc(uAM-t artd the Jforikof £ngland): their 
Baitem Ori^n, 6y CharUt mtrdmct. 



BT B. T. 
Sh iw biend, 'at liks (he hamely rotnn 

Cornea, when Kovembar raati an' rooan — 
Wi' lile ahj hops an' fluttemd curtaeya, 

Aliag a monel at wer dooan. 
Lamed BMi till now, tomendwarmcnla, 

Hev tried laog wwds to mak a rattU ; 
"We'ie flay 'ctDKion wi'Doise aboon'am," 

They thowt, " aa thundsT &«ght«iu cattle." 
An', aa, but it wor grand to hear 'em, 

Sich jaw com banging out each minit ; 
Some Skid twor Graelc, some vowed twor Latin, 

But num could quite tell what wor in it. 
An' now thon's here — yan o' weraela, like. 

To try another mak o' meudiu'; 
Wi' good pUin words, an' simple speeches. 

To tell pljUQ fooak when they're offeodm'. 
Thoall her a ctack, na donbt, wi' t' goodman. 

An' mebbe talk for t' wife an' laaae* ; 
Laag tub fort' hula, an' looada o' laughter, 

An' bonnie ioags to luit aw -timna 
Come in, then— mak' na baans abant it- 
There ian't van buCa glad to ri tho ; 
An' we'ae be fain, triien thou's i' fettle. 

To hear aw t' news 'at thou'i browt wi' tho. 
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Local Tokbnb.— f(7. W., No. 1, p. 16.>~ABeaTdi 
through the oldest Maocbester Directoriea aSorda no 
■oIutioD to the three first queries of Mr. D. T. Batty. 
A* to "C. Ford of Aatley, 1770." BIrs. Eavald'a K- 
rectorvtor 1772 hu "Ford Charlea, chock manufao. 
turer.Xing St ;" whoin that for 1778 becomtB "Ford 
Charlee E»q. macuf actorer of check and Atricao gooda. 
Brown St k. Claremont. " He may be the same peraoa 
as C. Ford, of Aatley, where, perlupi, his maminkctcvy 
may hare been situated. JoM. Oldbdck. 

Badgb."— Being aaked the other evening aa to the 
derivation of this word, I wan onable, on the instant, 
to give a satisfactory answer. Even that learned leii- 
cogr»pher Dr. Noah Webster, obeerves : " I know not 
the afflnitiea of this word, not having fonnd it in any 
other language. " Ha givee no denvation ; and this 
may be said tA Dr. Hyde Clarke's and other English 
dictionaries. Without any guide, tbarefore, I would 
venture to suggest tbatj as it was worn aa a diatinctive 
mark or cc^nizance. with more or lees ornament, it ia 
probably drrived from the Anglo-Saxon word btag, 
bta, beak, a crown, a garlani a bracelet, necklace, 
collar, or jewel to hang around the neck. It was, in 
fact, an onumeot encircling neck, arm, or leg ; for our 
Saion fore-eldere aptly tmned garters teanc-hfogia, 
Aiat is, shank-encirders. In the time of Shakspere, 
aiy the asrvanta of the nobility wore silver badges on 
thsir bine tiveries^im which tbe arma rt their maeters 
wavensraved. The poet frequently names "badgn" 
in his tuaya- -^ " badger" in law, ia one niioiB Uoenaed 
rn in one plaoa, and sell it in another^ without 

. „ the psBaUies fonneriy eoforoed agamst what 
lied " engrossing." Baiiig liconaed, be prcAialdy 

badne, to show (bat be was entillsd to deal in 
ootn ; and Dcaoe " badger" for badge-bearer. Of the 
wrad, as the name of an »»i>in»i, I can give ne deriva- 
tioa. Its old name was " brocL" JOK. OukBOOK. 



le peasant women that, with ex- 
middle-aged were positively ugly ; 
abeolntely forbidding. In the 



Herb, and in some other places in Switzerland, 

we noticed among the p ' '*' "■** 

ceptions, the old and m" 
their features being i 

rural partfl of Switierland, I noticed m . „_, 

other country I ever visited, the women appear to b« 
drudges ; carryiikg heavy burdens, working m the fields, 
atteuding to farm work, and generallv employed on 
hard work. They appear to divide with the oxen the 
position of "beasts of burden," and the dwradation 
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KiNQB, in order to gain money and popularity 
at once, abolished ths debts due to the chUdreo of 
lanwl, except a pari akich Ihey retaintd at the price of 
their bouatsi. One is at a Ions to conceive the procesa 
of rcABoning in an ordinance of St. Louia, wherei "for 
the salvation of hia own soul and those of his ancestora, 
he releases to all Christiana a third j>art of what was 
owing by them to Jews,"— ifoitam'j itiddle Agei. 

I HAVE often wished that maidens might alwaj-a 
dance like the Graces and the Hours — that is to say, 
only with one another, not with m gentlemen. , The 

E resent union of the fem&le wave-line with the nuiauu- 
ne Bwallow-like zigzag, as well in dress aa in motion, 
does not remarkably beautify the dance. The daucinK- 
floor is to woman's beauty what the horse's back is to 
OUTS ; on both the mutu^ enchantment unfolds itself, 
and only a rider can match a dancing muden.— >^Mrii 
Paul BidUer. 
Cdlturb gives us spectacles, and takes away 

in return the papilla of the tonjfue, and compensates 
to us for DurpleasureB by the better definition of them ; 
just as the BUkworm. as caterpillar, has Uute, but no 
egtt, and, as butterfly, has eyes without taste. A 
Mgher wisdom must, nevertheless (because otherwise 
the all-wise would necessarily be the aU-xiahappy) find 
a way again out of the sweltry parterre of the lecture- 
room into a parterre of flowars. Lof^ men produce, 
lilio mountains, the sweetest honey, — Jean Paul. 

Art invites the thinker to leave his ahstrac- 
tions for the study of real life ; it elevatva the prac- 
tical man into a region of thought, where self-love 
has no place. By its intermediate position it pro- 
motes the mutual reaction of affection and reason. It 
stimulates feeling in those who are too much engrossed 
with Intellectual questions ; it strengthens the contem- 
plative faculty in natures whose sympathy predomi- 
nates. It has been said of art that its province is to 
hold a mirror to miture. The saying is usually amilied 
to social hfo, where its truth is most apj>arent. But it 
is no less true of every aspect of our existence ; for 
under every aspect it may be a soraue of art, and may 
be represented and modified by it. —Auffoite Comte. 

It is almost incredible how far London smoke 
vrill reach provided the wind which carries it be not of 
sufficient strength to disperse it. At Caishalton, thir- 
teen miles from Xjondon, a sluggish north-easterly wind 
in winter time will sometimes make it necessary to 
li^t the lamps in the middle of the day. GQbert 
White, iu his " Natural History of Selbome," says 
that, even at Selbome, fuUy fifty-five mUea from Lon- 
don in a straight line, whenever the wind was north- 
easterljf, the country was overspread with a peculiar 
mist with a perceptibly bitter, smoky flavour, which 
the people there called London smoke ; and I myself, 
starting from town for a walk, have distinctly traced 
the filthy cloud of pollution all the way from Lam- 
beth through Godalming nearly to Midhurst, where 
it seemed to disappear before the approaching power 
of the sea.— JTo;** abinU London, by W. B. White. 

The truest and uoblest women always walk 
through the world most noiaeleasly. Having endow- 
ments richer, it may be, than any of which men can 
boast, they know that th^ wealth of mind is to be 
applied— not as that of men who are bound to use their 
taicnts. in the bumr Jostling world, but in the sacred 
privacy of home. Greater faith and patience and self, 
sacrifice are needed. It is harder to plod on through 
weary years, exerting an influence often inappreciable, 
and seldom duly appreciated, upon sons, brothera, and 
husbands, who are thereby to be fitted for their battle 
in the open field. Yet thus, and thus only, the intel- 
lectual and moral life of mankind is preserved and 
extended from generation to generation. Those women 
who come out of their closets, who mix in the great 
world's strife, and aim in any way to produce a (firect 
and visible effect upon its progress, may do very memor- 
able uid thanlrworthy work ; but the work ia really 
less in its issue, and less honourable to themselves, 
than if they had wisely exercised their powers in the 
arming of others, as only high-souled women can arm 
them, for the contest in which, by necesaity, manly 



If even the greatest criminals aro too Beverely 
dealt with, the heinonsoess of their offence ia tost is , 
the severity of their sentence.— Jiiiiu* Ceetar. 

Wh.it peiQMns of AnglivSason literature is but 
scanty. Wehearvaiois,butnnlyhalf understaiidtbein: 
we spoil out fragments, and nud they emd &bnq;tl}-. 
as if the strains had died upon the poet's lipo. B«tw«eD 
two fragments in the same volume accnttiry willsoDK- , 
times elapae and leave no trace. This literature, in , 
short, is no modem palace of story or of song, bnt i 
weather-stained ruin with mouldning waJU, aiid ban 
and there a roofless chamber ; yet it contsins beantifD] ^ 
pillars, honourable nam^s, and precious inscriptkdiK, 
deserving not only scrutiny but admiration- — Haaii- ' 
boot of Enffliih Lileraiure, by Joteph A-nfptt. 

NoTtowardatheyearsof childhood, but toirardi | 
the season of youth, should we revert the mort lovingly, | 
if we came forth out of the latter as innocent oa out ef 
the former. It is the festival day of ojir lift when all ' 
avenues are full of music and finery, and all houses an \ 
bung round with golden tapestries, and when EiiR- 
ence. Art, and Virtue, like gentle i/oddcMM, atill wooos \ 
with careteae ; whereas, in after years, they Enmmen i 
US like stem godt, with commands ! And at thia psiod , 
Friendship dwells aa yet in a sereneW- o^ien Oiedaa ' 
temple, not, as later, in a narrow Gothic (diafid.— | 
Jean Paul BidUtr. 

OsE who is interrupted may jert, iudeed, but , 
he can no longer argue. The Socrates grafted opcB 

Plato, who never let a Sophist have his talk out, mt \ 

therefore one himself. In England, where they t^enU I 

himself out like a royal folio; m France, whei« tbt ] 
spectacles of wisdom are splintersd into ahArp, afainr 
bits, one mtist be as curt as a visiting card. A honditd 
times is tlie wise man silent before the ooicomb, becsiK 
he needs twenty-three sheets to expirees his opinkn. 
Coxcombs need only Unes ; their opinions are nprtart- 
ing ishinds, held together by nothing but emptioen.— 
Jean PaoL 

The poor early felt the Dscessity of selling them- 
selves for subaist^ce in the times of famine, " SnbS- 
demnt se pauperes servitio," says Gregco? of Toon, 
A.D. 535, "ut quantutum cunijue de atimento poRi- 
gorcut." (Lib. viL, c. 45.) This long continued to be 
the practice : and probably the remarkable ntiniha<' 



„_., „. the thirtieth 

ArchfBologia" (p. '.f23), has extracted an entry from ao 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript, where a lady, about the time 
of the Conquest, manumits some slaves, "whose hea^'' 
as it is simply and forcibly expresed, "she had laka 
for their meat in the evU days." Evil indeed wew 
those days in Prance, when out of seventy-three jna, 
the reigns of Hugh Capet and his two succesMn, tatr- 
eight were years of famine. Evil were the days, ftr 
five years from lOlG, in the whole western world, whto 
not a country could be named that was not destitnte 
of bread. 'These were famines, as Rodulfos Glabtr 
and other contemporary writers tell us, in which motben 
ate their children, and children their parents ; aiid 
human flesh was sold, with some pretence of conceal- 
ment, in the markets. It is probable that Engiawl 
suffered less than HVance ; but so long and frequent a 
scarcity of necessary food roust have affected, in Iba 
latter country, the whole organic frame of aocdety.— 
Haliam't Bittory ijf the MuUlU Aga. 
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COUNTRY WORDS ABOUT MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 

BY A. O. HENDERSON. 

0-JE of the moat Btriking facta in the history of 
It fine arte, amongst which must certaiulj be 
cLuttwd music, uotwithatanding the claim so fre- 
quently, indeed generally, set up* for it that it ia a 
science, aod the quiet acquiescence in this claim 
n the port of moat writers an the fiue arts, that, 
while the other arts, viz., poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architectiu^, attained a high pitch of 
excellence during the middle ages, music, an now 
understood, ia of comparatively recent growth. 
Mozart has often been justly called the Hiphael 
music ; but Raphael was bom in ^^83, and 
Mozart in 17S6, nearly three centiii'i^wJt^r, If 
institute a ainiLlar comparxBOii with reference 
to other mighty masters of the two arts, not in- 
tending, however, to draw it so close as in the 
le of Raphael and Mozart, and oppose to Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, bom in 1452, Michel Angelo (1474), 
Titian (1477), Corre^o (1494), and Parmigiono 
(1503), Handel, born ill 1685, Gluck[1714),Haydn 
(1732), Beethoven (1770), and Mendelsshoa ( 1 809), 
a similar wide interval appem^ io each case. Han- 
del comes 233 years after Da Vinci, Gluck 240 
years after Michel Angelo, Haydn 255 years after 
Titian, Beethoven 276 years after Corre^o, and 
Mendelashon fully three centuries after Farmigi- 
ano. Forthemaincauseofthisdifierencewe have 
□ot &r to seelc At the period of the revival of 
the arts, in the thirteenth century , poets, punters, 
sculptors, and architects had models already pre- 
pared to their hand, in the remains of Greek and 
Roman art, besides having Nature always to 
copy from. But the artist- musician of that period 
had no such advantage. In his art there could 
be no " renaittanee," for the simple reason that 
it had never yet been bom ; and what ha.s never 
had one birth, can never have a second. It ia 
true that the raw materials, so to apeak, for music, 
viz., the human voice, and the feelings, affections. 



and passions of the mind have existed as long aa 
man himself, and our utter inabihty to trace to 
their source most of the natural melodies that 
oxiat need not be wondered at ; but up to, and 
for a long time after, the period of the rcnaitsarice 
of the other arts, music had never, in any coun- 
try, existed entirely as an independent art, as it 
does in the present day. In the palmiest days 
of Grecian art, it was never more than the humble 
hand-maiden of poetiy, and was simply applied 
as an tud, or a guide, in the use of the few 
intervals allowed in the recitation of Greek 
lyrical poetry ; so that melody, or tune, as it now 
exists, had no existence, and the fact that none 
has come down to us places the matter beyond 
dispute. At the best, their music amounted to 
nothing more than recitative, or, at the utmost, 
something approaching the "aria parlantc" of 
modem Italian. But it must not be forgotten 
that with the Greeks the word music had a far 
more extended meaning thau it ha» with ua, in- 
cluding, as it did, not only melody proper, but 
also poetry, dancing, and the drama. A recent 
writer on the history of music (Schliiter) has well 
remarked on this fact ; — "In this imion, whidi 
embraced intellectual, moral, and, in part, physi- 
cal culture, music was considered, together with 
gymnastics, the second necessary part of a hberal 
education, extending, by means of harmony and 
rbythniical proportion (nprfjiw) to the purest ele- 
vation of mind, as well as moral restrtunt. Music 
was not, as with us, merely an ol^ect of education, 
but a meant thereto." When, therefore, in the 
thirteenth century, Europe began to wake up 
from her long sleep, and sot about creating anew 
livii^ forms of art, the muaiciaus of the time, 
who were, as a matter of course, ecclesiastics, 
found nothing that could serve as models for the 
art of music, unless the few scraps of Hebrew 
and Greek melody that had been collect«d by St. 
Ambrose and Gregory the Great could be so 
designated. The Greek treatises on the theory 
of the art taught them something of its iHinoi- 

4*^ 
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idea ; but of onj living musical (Te&tious, such 
aa DOW exist, oud which we, too fondlj pertu^, 
Ixflieve to be imperiduJile, imA such ■« then 
alraaiiy existed io poetiy, paintiag, ecolpture, 
aud architecture, the results of Greek and Bomaa 
culture, thej had none whatever ; and therefore 
Sor oenturiea music had to grope its way princi- 
pally, and with much difficulty and many viciasi- 
tudee, through, to it, many " dark" ages, luitil it 
finally emerged into clear sunlight in the works 
of the great musicians already alluded to, and 
in the compositiona of lesser aiagtem. 

But musio, though the latest bom of the arts, 
and, Uke many huniaa beings bom late in life, 
enjoying but a foul and sickly infancy and youth, 
h^ now attained its period of manhood, and may 
be Bwd to be in full vigour; ao much so, that the 
diatinguishiDg feature of the presont age is its 
marked predilection for and culture of music 
The quantity of printed music amiually issued is 
prodigioiis. All the European capitals, as well 
as the chief cities of the Uuited States, support;, 
at great expense, one or more opera houses, pay- 
ing artists of reputation munificent sums for their 
services. Cathedral and coUegiate churches pay 
largely for tkilfttl singers, and eveiywbere we see 
efforts being made iu chapels, as well as in 
churches, to render the musical services con- 
nected with them more aud more efficient ; targe 
annual gatherings, under the name of musical 
festivals, take place, with powetfiil bands and a 
numemuB body of choral singers, for the purpose 
of performing the great oratorios and other choral 
works of Handel, Haydn, Moaart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. 

Most provincial towns have their series of 
winter concerta, both vocal and instrumental; 
and of these Manchester may claim to rank as the 
very first ; the pianoforte is to be found iu almost 
every bouse among the middle cloaaee ; teachere of 
the instrument and of singing, many of them 
making handsome incomes, everywhere abonnd ; 
and generally there exists an amount of activity 
in the culture and practice of the art that must, 
onthe whole,beprtxiactiveofgood; not unmixed, 
it maybe, (for where does unmixed good exist !) but 
still, such as to leave a large balance on the right 
side. To me, I candidly confess, it appeara some- 
thing like blasphemous to think oth^-wise. There 
is yet one other form which Uiis aottvity takes, 
and wi^out which one of the othere, vis., choral 
muuc, could not exists at least to anything like 
the extent, and with the same efficiency, ^at it 
does. Tlm>ughout the valleys and on the hill- 
sidea of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and, doubUeas, 
in a lesser or greater degree throughout the king- 
dom, there are to be found Uttle knots of enthu- 
siastic (vorshippera of the divine art, regularly 
formed for the practice of choral music, in whose 
hands Handel's " Messiah," well thumbed and 
bearing many unequivocal marks of sedulous use, 
are as often found as the Bible itself. It is &om 
these eoureee that the great choral maases engsfed 
at provincial and mstropehtaa feativala are Kd. 



Like the rills that gather on the edges of the 
moora, and tridde down the mountain sides, meet- 
ing outers bent oB working their way down to 
the pastccal plains cutting out their own couiwe 
where Hure is not one ah^dy formed for them, 
then all uniting tc forai a stately river or an ex- 
panded lake, reflecting the hills unong which the 
Dumberiess leeser tributaries have had their birth, 
so these mounttuu aingere quit their hill-mdee 
and their valleys, aud unite their voices in one 
gnMid choral srnig irf praise or thank^ving- — ^in 
the "Hallelujah Chorus" of the "Mesaiah," "The 
Heavensare Telling" of the "Creation," or "Thanks 
be to God" of the "Elijah." And it is these 
country voices that form the main strength of 
choral performances. Breathing oomstaBtly the 
pure air of the hiUs, their chests become expanded, 
and the vocal organs, along with the other mus- 
cles of the body, hecomo invigorated ; so that the 
maas of sound they can send out, especially when 
singing something that they lihe—mtd they have 
theirprefepences, prejudices if you bke — is some- 
thing astounding ; at the some time they are keen 
critics. 1 have beard it said, that when Signer 
Costa {who conducted the first festival held at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire) heard the boti? of choral 
siugera, assembled for the occasion at Si George's 
HaS, he was astonished ; he had never heard any- 
thing like it, and expressed himself to that effect. 
I can add my humola testimony to his. I was 
preeent on the occasion, and was greivtly atruck 
withttteprodigiousvolume of sound emitted from 
the expanded lunga of these bouncing lasses and 
stalwart men of the highlands of Yorkshire. It 
was the same at the Leeds festival, which took 
place a few yeara after. This was conducted 
by Mr. Stemdole Bennett, and the following 
anecdote will illustrate the critical aide of the 
Yorkshire singers. Many of them took excep- 
tion to Mr. Bennett's mode of conductive ; it 
was not vigorous nor decisive enough for them. 
A little party of them was discussing this point 
in my hearing, and great fault waa found with 
the way in which a certain chorus hsd bemt con- 
ducted. Handel's "Israel in Egypt," ~~ ''" 



performance of which they greatly prided them- 
selves, was to be performed on the lollowiuj day, 
and fears were expressed that the conductor would 



not be equal to tno task. At last, one of thorn, 
by way of t«rminattng the debate, exclaimed, 
" Well, if he does na' ^h hi to ocmduct us, why 
well conduct him, that's all." And, indeed, wheii 
the work came to be performed on the following 
day, it was evident enough that they wauted 
httle, if any, help from Sir. Bennett, who was 
one of the readiest to admire and applaud. At 
that same performauoe, William Jackson, who 
recently died at Bradford, and coooeming whom, 
as well as some other Yorkahire and Lauewdiire 
musicians, I propose to sayafew "Country Words," 
was present, as a matter of course. Ha sat 
behind me, and, aft«r a splendid performanco of 
one of the mighty double chomsea of " Israel in 
Egypt," he ta|q)ed me on the shoulder, and on 
my tuniing round, aud, in his quiet way, and 
with a half- malicious twinkle in his eve, "Can 
you do anything bke that in Lancashire f I 
was obliged to confess that I hod never heard 
anything like it anywhere. In all large provin- 
cial towns, too, chtff^ music is sedulously cutti- 
vated ; and half a doaen cboral aooieitjea and 
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ohoial uuitms aiiat in the suburbs of Manches- 
ter, wliere, during the winter monthe, escellent 
perfonnaiic«B of Btandard vorics may be heard. 
Nca: ia musical litontturewoutiug. Several eerials 
iBBue woekly from the metropolitan press eiclu- 
Hively devoted to the art, bs the Orch^tra, the 
Standard, the OAoir, the Magical World, etc. 
The Londoit weekly papers devote considerable 
attention to the art, as do also the daily ^lapers, 
both metropolitan and provincial. Occasionally 
there appear works of a more solid character than 
it is possible for the weekly mid daily [iress to 
contam ; Huch, for example, oh Mr. HuUah'a lec- 
tures on music, delivered at the Royal Institutjon, 
Loudon, aud Eugel's " Music of the most Ancient 
Nations." To these may be added works bearing 
upon the lives and characters of celebrated oom- 
poHen, such as the autobiography of Spohr, and 
the life of Weber, the composer of " Freischiltz ;" 
the letters of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Mo- 
zart, and mauv others that might be cit«d. But 
le gratefmlv admitting the value of these 
varied Tonns of musical literature, I still think, 
and many think with me, tbat tbere is room 
for more ; uid the promoteni of this little serial 
are of opinion that a few pages of " Country 
Words" devoted to the subject of music, in 
its varied forms, may be not only acceptable 
hut profitable, by devoting to it more attention 
than can be given in the pages of the daily 
or weekly press ; by disouseiug ita principles, 
eihifcsting its resouroes, dealing critically with 
its productions, imparting solid information aa 
to its means and modes of procedure, shorn of 
toohnioalities ; showring, by biographical sketches, 
the influence of human cnaracter upon the art, 
and, conversely, the influence of the art itself upon 
human character ; and with the special design of 
reeouing&om oblivion the names of several wortby 
workers in the art, both as creators and inter- 
protere, with particular reference to the nortbem 
coimtiee, tha^ as yet, have had no voice raised 
for them. Tbat healthy and sound musical litera- 
ture is desirable, and even necessary, for the true 
interests of the art, will be obvious if it be con- 
sidered tbat wherever there eiiata an extensive 
popolar demand for the products of any art, a 
lai^ admixture of those products given to the 
world is certain to bo of a meretricious character, 
which the public taste, especisllv amongst the 
foung, is not sufficiently elevatea to reject. It 
IS BO with regard to painting. Tlie most enlight- 
ened critics tell us that the market ia glutted, 
and public exhibitions swarm with a brood of 
flashy, "teaboardy," tasteless, aud soulless things, 
that are eagerly bought up by equally tasteleHs 
and soulless beings, possessed of money to expend 
onworitsof art, who cannot, by any possibility, 
Judge of the merits of a picture, and who arc 
nevertheless too conceited to defer to the judg- 
ment of those who con ; and so it comas to pass 
that the artists, instead of labouring and striving 
to produce works that shall live, go on producing 
the trivial, the mean, and the poor, feeling cer- 
tain that customers will be found to help them 
ofi" their hands. It is just the same with musi- 
cal productions. Few con have an adequate idea 
of the amount of utterly worthless thunga thai 
aimually sec the hght in this country, and which 
are readily bought up. Music publishers have 
an ingenious device for getting a market for their 
. 



songs. Madame A. B., a popular singer, of course, 
isoS'eredacertain^tuityeach time thatshe sings 
a particular song m public, so that the oftener 
aho sings it, the more revenue it brings to the 
exchequer. Can it be wondered at, if she fail to 
exercise much critical judgment as to the merits 
of this or tbat ])art!cular song 1 It perhaps shows 
ofi" the voice ; aiid a clover vocalist, with a fine, well- 
trained voice, can make almost anythingattractive. 
The result is ceriiain. The song issungataconcert, 
is much admired, and in straightways purchaaed. 
It miut be good if Madame A. B. sings it ; and 
BO it lives toT a time, to make way for another 
equally worthless thing, which is foisted upon the 
I>ubUc in a similar manner. So with composi- 
tions for the pianoforte. Flashy, tawdry things, 
utterly destitute of idea, are to iJe met with every- 
where where there is a piano. Digital dexterity 
is the one thing prized above aD others, to the 
exclusion of voTka fill] of giace, sentiment, and 
feeling. Many yomig ladies can scamper through 
Thalborg's variations on " Home, sweet home" or 
" The Iwt rose of summer" who could not, if the 
world were given them, play either of the melo- 
dies themselves fit to bs heard ; and could not 
play half a dozen bars of dementi's simplest 
sonata in anything like a correct style. These 
are evib weU known to musicians and deplored 
by them; and I am not at allsanEuineastotheir 
being ever thoroughly eradicated. If they ever 
are, it must be by the public being better edu- 
cated in musicalmattersthan they are at present. 
Attend any concert of a superior kind, that is, 
where something better is provided than operatic 
hastmiente, trashy ballads or duets ; where you 
have a chance of hearing a symphony, a pianoforte 
concerto, or a sonata, from the pen of some 
great master. To a very great many, these forms 
of musical art arc quite strange ; a knowledge of 
them has formed no i)art of their education ; they 
do not "understand" them, as they imiocently 
confbas, and soon cease to listen. The; either 
yawn through the performance or be^ to chat 
with their mends, till the tiresome thing is at on 

This is no imaginary picture. I know its truth 
only too well. I propose, then, to do something 
in the pages of this little journal towards supply- 
ing this educational aid in reference to music, for 
which a lifetime of study of its principles, azid 
many years' experience as the musical critic of a 
leadmg Journal should have to some extent quaH- 
fied me. And in order that neither time nor 
space may be lost in desultory eflbrte of a fiigitive 
character, I propose to take up the art with some 
attemiit at logical consistency. First, te con- 
sider it in its (esthetic character, that is, in its 
rehition to the mind itself, in its "subjective" 
aspect, to use the German term ; secondly, the 
means which the art haa of manifesting itself, its 
connection with the lawsof sound, rhythm, propor- 
tion, and motion, its physical science, so to speak ; 
thirdly, its history, exemplifying the principles 
enunciated under the other two heads ; and, 
fourthly, ite biOTrnphy, as exhibited in the lives 
of its creators, that is, its composers, and of its 
interpreters, the musical artists. Under these 
four neads may be classed all that is valuable 
and intewating in the art of music My next 
paper will be taken up with ft considerftfion of 
rts rasthetical laws. 
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THE "MARLOCKS" OF MERRITOX. 

BT BENJAMIN DBIEiaei. 

Chapter IV. 
You would notice a cliimp of cottages stftnding 
ou the brow-side, a little beyond the bridge. 
Rickety, tumble-dowu things they are now, as 
though they had got into the " lean and slippered 
pantaloon" stage of their existeuce. But I re- 
member them when they were nearer their prime, 
ere they had begun to shrink and bend ; when 
their oyea wore not bleared, their cheeks hollow, 
and the whole frame had not begun to tott«r. I 
will teU you a atorj with which those cottages 
ar« connected. 

We had just got through a long and severe 
winter ; and spring biu^ upon us like a pageant, 
heralded in its coming by the little trumpeters of 
wood and sky. The sudden transition from a 
season of frost and snow, to one of sunshine and 
flowers, lifted men's hearts to worslup ; and oil 
nature appeared to rejoice at the change. But 
the old people of Memton said they had seen 
brighter skies, gathered sweeter flowers, and felt 
softer breezes when the world was younger. Still 
they rejoiced. The matronly river, with its family 
of tmy brooklets that were beside themselves with 
joy, smiled, and swept ou its course — winding 
nere, as if it wished to return to the sweet 
heathery bed it had left that morning — spread- 
ing out there, and murmuring a song of resigna- 
tion — then dashing recklessly onward, as if it felt 
the present hour to be a mere shadow of the 
past, and had resolved to seek oblivion in the 
eternity of Ocean. The thatch that roofed some 
cot you might have tumbled over ero you had 
seen, appeared wiahfid to be green again, as if 
it remembered its youngur days, with a strong 
yearning to retitrn to them ; and, instead of ser- 
monizing the beardless stalks that were shooting 
up in the fields around it, by saying, " Ah, you 
wdl be tkatch some day," tnought only of the 
"good old time" of its own — that golden period 
of the world's history which the a,ged of every 
generation look back upon as if there never had 
been, nor ever would be another. 



neighbour of happy " kan kings" beneath its own 
shade ; and how, when but a slim, tender spreut, 
shooting out over the field -path, it had been 
brushed against by the happiest of lovers— lovers 
such as there were not now-a-days. " Blossoms 
then vjere blossoms," it seemed to say ; " and the 
haws mellowed in the fall like drops of amethyst, 
and formed long purple borders round each mea- 
dow and garden." The oaks, that in the race of 
verdure come among the last, woke uy from their 
winter's sleep, and shook a few shrivelled rem- 
nants of their last year's clothing, and put forth 
shy nibs of green, as an eamost that they would 
sometime be as gaily dressed as the prodigal bits 
of shrub that knew nothing of the grand old time 
when the wild boar ate their fruit, and the men 
of the " merrie greeuwode" strung up the deer 
upon their epreadiug boughs. Even the church — 
fine old structure, that bad survived moat of its 
neighbours, and was itself fast losing its memory 
in the dotage of years — seemed as though it woidd 
like to cast its grimy skin ; polish its vane and 



points, and rub up its spectacles of windows fcr 

another hey-day. (Vain old pile ] Thou hast 
no merry-makings now to jingle thy noisry bells 
among, and shake thy mad-cap steeple as if tiioa 
wert made for mirth and holiday, and not foe 
solemn teaching. They are gone with the "good 



old time" that strewed thy floor with ruahea, and 
hung thy pillars with garlands, and made 
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Merry- Andrew of thy sacred self.J 

It IS a Sabbath morning, and tne village is out 
of doors. Clean, white pinafores, covering BcantilT 
skirted frocks, ore flashing at almost every cottage 
door. Remnants of little posieB of field flowers, 
that yesterday made childhood happy, are scat- 
tered here and there, as if there were more Bolemn 
things now wherewith to make hohday. The lane 
is discharging a thin stream of blue-ooatsd jnsiD, 
and gray-gowned women ; the latter with bonnets 
liiat look like mill boppere, and in which yonr 
heart would be ground to powder if you ventured 
too near the setting of dimples and rosehudi 
that twinkle deep down in the centre. Here are 
burly farmers mounted on clumsy-looldn^ nws 
their wives pillioned behind them. And sunpkr 
in their modest gait, the weaver's family a-R>c^ 
walking reverentially, aa if th^ were cooscaous 
of being in the presence of the Most High. And 
simpler stiU, the gray-cloaked village " granny,' 
who cannot count her brood ; but prays fc* the 
whole human familv, that none of her own may 
be deprived of the blessing she invokes. 

It IS a-going to cbureh thAt you see not now-*- 
days. There is no flaahing of parasols ; no toeaing 
of jewelled and beribboned heads ; no floundng 
of rustling silks ; no ghtter of gilt bynm-boate ; 
DO sneering at those stuiiid peoi>le who seem to 
thing of nothing but God, leaving lashicm, ami 

Sride, and other greatnesses for the morTDT. 
[either is the road scandalised by the immodest 
displays too often attendant upon outrageonaly 
oiuauded skirts. If high-heeled shoes be in 
fashion, none know it except the wearere; and 
whether the stockings worn are black, or whit^ 
or red, mattere not to the swain who, louogiiig 
along the road, looks up attbesl^, abooadtrntba 
freshening fields and bloBsoming hedges, Ustena 
to the beUs, the soft winds breaUting among tha 
trees, and to the service the lark is chanting 
nearer to heaven than he. 

This was a Sabbath morning in one of tboee 
years immediately succeeding the French Reroln- 
of "iiinety-three, when "Jacobinism" was sup- 
posed to be rampant in the minds of such men ■■ 
read books, studied mathematics, and drew poli- 
tical lessons from the events which history re- 
corded. Merriton, as a village, was on imsympa- 
thiser with the objects of revolutionistsi It ms 
a stand-stiU village ; content to remain where it 
was ; pay its taxes without grumbling ; foriget 
who was ou the throne ; say " Ood bless him," 
whether be was an Alfr^ or a Nero ; pray for 
confusion to all politics ; hold up oatmeal por- 
rid^ as an institution great as Magna Charta, 
and let those nations " progress" that wanted t« 
run headlong to deatnuAion. 

As a matter of course, Merriton hod its preju- 
dices and superetitions. It beUeved in boggarts 
and witchcraft as we have seen before i m the 
potency of Bpells and charms, and the touth of 
fortune-telling. It t«ok its heroes from the my- 
thology of the nuTsiug-stool, and planted Paradiae, 
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and the abode of giante and dwar& in some un- 
defined country beyoud the slight ridge of upland 
that fences off one eitremity of its libertiea. It 
had inherited auch a store of troditioual wisdom, 
that modem science was regarded aa the vicious 
folly of men who would drive the world as they 
would a top, and mar it by excess of whipping. 
It would not look upon, or lintcn to an innovation 
of any kind ; especially new inventions in ma- 
chinery, and new forma of church observance. 
If a mangle had been introduced, it would have 
been destroyed at once ; or had an attempt been 
made to propitiate Divine favour through the aid 
of organs audbasG-fiddleSitheparsoti'iiorthodoKy 
would most likely have been rectified by an ad- 
ministration of the correcting influences of the 
ducking-stooL It therefore sang its hymns and 
psatms in the aimplest and moat primitive man- 
ner ; got up its linen without the ^d of " soap- 
powder" and wooden rollers, and flattered itself 
that if com and potatoes would grow, cowa give 
milk, and lambs yield fleece, it might bid defiance 
to all those amietiea that are attendant upon a 
more refined state of civilisation. 

One of the most thorough -going of these " anti- 
progressionists " was old Smn Suddleworth, or 
"Same' Suds" as be was mostly caUed. It-was 
this wiseacre's boost that he never knew a single 
letter of the alphabet ; could not tell the time of 
day l)T looking at the clock ; and that ho did not 
consider it reflected upon bis loyalty bi either the 
church or the throne if he slept through a sermon 
or cheated the excise. Our conscientious friend 
had in hia younger days been a weaver ; but hia 
eyes failing him as age crept on, and aa windows 
in those blessed days of social perfection were 
mere eyelet-holes, he gave up the loom, and took 
to the more genial occujiation of road mending. 
He could now hoar the birds sing in summer ; 
sniff the fragrance of the hawthorn and the new- 
mown hay ; bum snatches of such songs as kept 
their popularity for centuries, and enjoy a dinner 
of brown bread sopped in buttermilk with a satis- 
faction and a relish that an alderman over turtle 
might have envied. 

It was a study to see bim at his work. Seated 
ou a wisp of hay that he had twisted and coiled 
into a cushion ; a girdle of the same material 
lud on a large flat-surfaced stone in front of him ; 
a large hammer laid by bis side, and in his hand 
a smaller one, with which he would now and then 
peg away, as if in the act of breaking Jacobins' 
neads by the score ; a visor of wire-cloth sus- 
pended over his face, to prevent splinters of stone 
from flying into hia eyes ; anold bluejacket, that 
at one time had been a coat, looped over a red 
plush " singlet " of perhaps twenty or even forty 
years' wear ; his almoBt hairlesa sconce bared to 
the sun, firom which it had received an imperish- 
able coating of taD, he was an object that few 
would pass without hailing with observations, 
either concerning the weather, or the crops, or 
the idle gossip of the time. 

Stiange ! This Sunday moming the old fellow 
WW at wori— busily, memly at work. Thechiu-ch 
bells seemed to swing hi time to the soug he waa 
^Uingi and the livk, that would poise itself 
over the patch of wrinkled tan as if tt bad been 
* not*.book, sang in a strain that made the ham- 
i »iw quicken in ita descent ; and the splinters 
of stone would be threshed out of the girdle till 



the tawny patch would be as pearled over with 
dew as were the fields around. Suddenly he 
paused to take wind. He wiped hia shining sconce 
with a tattered napkin, and rais^ his visor to 
look about him. How still, and serene, and Sab- 
hfttb-like were the road-mender's reflections, as 
he contemplated the quiet and sunny landscape 
before him — " meetily " Sabbath-like ! — and he 
listened to the bells agaiu. 

" What is ther up at th' church this momuiT 
he asked himself, wiping his face, and listeuing 
again. " Is some foo' or other gettin' wed, aw 
wonder. Ay, aw da'say ; ther's aulus someb'dy 
thinkin' they con mend other folk's wark. Its 
th' natur ov a foo'," and down went the visor with 
a jerk ; "chck" went the hammer, and showers 
of spUntere flew out of the girdlo as he sang— 
in' did go. 

He wuc one score an' nothin', just th" age ftT a foo'. 
But owder wtir Kit by a ba^-time or two. 

Singin' den-y down, Robin. 

No aighin' nor aobMn' 
Win e'er te« a love-knot 'twe«ii Kitty an' thee. 
N«aw Sobin he begged, ta he stood i'th' beawse ]iorch, 
Ut Kitty "uA let bun ju3t tak' her to th' diureb ; 
But Kitty Bed " Nawe, liul, no church yet for mo ; 
For a ycr or two lunger aw meean to be free. " 

Singin' dorry dmvo, ditty, 

A BDicket wur Kitty ; 
Her heart wur as hard as a weightstoae, aw'm sure. 

" Ho should ha* gan her a. whizz i'th' carhole, an' 
uxod her hoaw hoo liked that," commented the 
siuRer, raising his hammer and bringhig it down 
with a force that m3<lo more fragments ^on were 
intended. " Nowt like a good hommeriu' for a 
saucy besom ut wants so — husk ! — somich trouble 
makkin' on her," and again the stones flew out of 
the girdle, and again the road -mender took up 
the strain : — 

Her lover hod waited a twelvemonth or more. 
An' neetly he'd striven her heart to get o'er ; 
But Beein^ at last ut hoo laafed ne be spoke, , 

His pluck dropt «o low Dt he*t« teady to choke. 

Sighin' deny down, Robin, 

Theaw'a done too mich sobbin*. 
Cock thi hat o' one side, an' goo whietlin' whoom. 
" Aw'll see thee once moore," young R«bin he sed, 
" An ai thee agen if theaw meeons to be wed ; 
An' if theaw sea nutce, theaw may go to th' ond lad, 
For Mancit o' Peter's is toyert of her dad." 

Singin' bravely spolce, Robiu ; 

That's better nor Bobbin' ; 
Eoo'U smile no moore yet at th' breet aide ov her ceu. 
" Ay, that trick onswers sometimes. Try some 
other wench on — someb'dy they care no mich 
aheaut. It'll be as straight forrud as hay mak- 
kin i' good sun an' wynt. Then th' totherll come 
reawnd like midsummer, or a rent (lay ; an' be 
as whinin' an' as fain as a new-byetten heaund. 
Ay, ay ; better nor chumiu'ee-wayter,an'pooin' 
a face as lung an' as faaw as a milestone ut's had 
ib' amo-poi. 

Next time he went armed wi' a peawer he'd ne'er tried. 
An' owd oak back-spittle* he sliing by his dde, 
Ut wnr chalked o'er wi X'l, tiawre moons, and reaund 

O'l, 
Wi' a kit o' rtr^ht strokes ut wur aet eaut i' rows. 

Singin' deny down, Robin ; 

'TheawB entered a job in 
Ut'll be mtilder for Kitty, and haogin' to thee. 
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" Owd NauDr i'th' fowt used to reckon up her 
shopscores o* that fashin. A X stood for a far- 
thin'; a«fra>^Af ifroitfforapemij; ^hawvernom^ 
for a sixpeoce, And a reaond £) for a shiUin'. Uoo'd 
every inch o" wood i'th' shop chalkod o'er once 
for brass ut vur owin' ; an' wuen ther nowt else 
ut 'ud howd a figger, hoo began o* scorin' upo' 
their Ned's bock, till th' lads abeaut co'cd him 
th' waUdu' shopbook." 



An' he flouruhed th' owd wck-spittle mider her nose. 

Slnsin' deny down, ditty, 

A floorer for Kitty, 
Wur th' f I, ^/taigM timAtt, on' rramkl <fi, an' itaxvt 

" He should ha' laid it on her back till her 
stays 'ud ha' akriked oaut. Aie would ha' done." 



" For a fippnnjiy pin^mahion t' hang bi thi rid 
Two link A a necklace, a, pin for thi geawn. 
An' a new fleawar«d huziif aw browt eaut o'th' teawn." 
Singin' deny down, Bobin, 
Theaw'B mt Kit a sobbm' ; 
Theawll baTe het V fits if theaw reads any moore. 
"Than aw took thee toth'fur," Robin sed witharagli, 
" An' bowt thee aome nnt* an' a gingybread pie ; 
Some porter aw paid for at th' ' Skewer an' Cop,' 
An' two eaiuicei o" towfy at owd Nanny'a shop. 
Sin^n' deny down, Eitty, 
Thy Robin'e no pit^ 
Or else he'd wipe th' Bcora off and set thi hont free. 

" Th' nert bjets cock-feightin'." 

Kitty sighed, and sed "Bobin, aw'D pay thee thi shot ; 

Wilt have it i' monev, orpapper, or what T' 

But, before he could spoke, hoo'd her arm reawnd his 
neck. 

An' th' owd oak baok-spittle war wiped to a speck. 
Singin' deny down, ditty, 
Neaw Robin an' Kitty 

Han chalked np a score nt'll last 'em (or lire. 

The road-moader had just finished his song, 
and had ndaed his visor for another breathing, 
and another look at the beauty of the morning, 
when he waa somewhat startled by observing the 
person of the vicar standing before him, and 
gazing at bim with a look of mixed reproof and 
perplexity. Touching his visor to the worthy 
parson, our old friend, in a tone and a manner 
that betrayed do consciousness of having been 
caught in a forbidden or unseemly act, remarked 
that it was a "fine momin'." 

" A verv fine morning, Sammiwel,'' returned the 
vicar, still more perpleied at so much apparent 
audacity on the part of his parishioner, "but that 
ia no reason why should you be at wori^ and sing- 
ing that profane song I neord just now." 

" Why not, why not!" demanded the other, lay- 
ing down his tuumner, and dusting bis clothes 
with his hands, as if preparing to engage in a 
lengthy discourBe. " Should aw nobbut work i' 
weet weather 1 Aw dunno think yo'd find it so 
comfortable proichin' in a sheawer, if yo badno' a 
bit o' thatch or sununat o'er yor ved. Awll have 

fo t' know ut a momin' like this fits my owd 
imbs like a new suit o' clooas ; not ut aVve tried 
any this twenty yer, an' happen never mun do 
agen." 

" Well, but don't you know what day it is ?" 

The road-mouder doffed hia visor, and laid it on 

the'stone before him; then scmtcbing hia foro- 



3 if he was not 
9r t^ quMtion, 



head in a thoughts maoi 
quite certain that he could 
replied — 

" If a Selhwdag, is nor it f 

The muscles of the vicar's bee relaxed ; the 
buttons of hia waistooat bezan to daooe ; aiid it 
waa only a respect for his calling, and the restramt 
imposed upon him by its dutiee, that prevonted 
bim from bursting into a fit of laughter. 

" Saturday !" he exclaimed, as soon as he Anrst 
trust himself with speech] "how do you make 
that out r 

" Well," replied the other, at a Ion to imogins 
what could be the source of A> much amuaamsnt 
to bis usually sedat* pastor ; "th' day af(H>e jee- 
terday wur owd Nanny's bakiu' day ; tui' hoo 
sulus bakes ov a Thursday ; so it mun be Setiiur- 

The Ticar could no longer oontmn himwelf, bat, 
exploding with a chargB of merriment that made 
his already rosy countenance a purplish criBiaon, 
exclaimed — 

" Why, Sammiwel, you've lost a day," 

" Lost a day )" echoed the perplexed " S«n- 
miwel ;" again applying bis finger nails to hia fme- 
head ; " heaw con that be 1 Has th' owd sub bin 
marloetin', an' slippin' through bis wark bonrt 
lettm' one know ) Aw've had as mony days Has 
week as other folk, ha'not aw T 

" To be sure you have," replied the vicar ; "bnl 
how have you spent them ? What have you beai 
doing since Thursday 1 Fuddling, eh T 

" AVd rayther no tell yo, if it matters, nowt,' 
said the rood-mender, in as penitent a tone ae if 
he had been before the confessiouaL 

" What, you've been at the 'JoUy Carber.'haTe 
you I Oh, Saromiwel, youll never mend," 

The road- mender looked down, looked aidemyB, 
at anything except his interrogator; but, ofa}^ed 
to say something, he replied — 

"Well, aVd npint or two oatbor yesterday or 
th' day fJoTO. If it's Sunday to-^iay, it must hti 
bin th' day afore yesterday ; but if if s Setbnrday, 
it must ha' bin yesterdav." 

" Then you went to bed and slept a day and 
two nights." 

"What, wi' a woman's tongue i'th' heamet 
Nay, aw con hardly believe that. Beside, aw've 
summat else to go by. Aw con aulua tell when 
it's Sunday momin', if aw've loot mi reckomn'; 
an', at my time o' life one lets a deeal slip for th' 
want of a good howd." 

" You might have known it was Sabbath by the 
church belia ringing, and your neighboura being 
dressed up." 

" Well, aw thowt th' bells wur happen ringtn' 
for a weddin' ; an' en for folk bein' oressed op, 
that's no mich to go by ; for ther's very little 
difference neaw between ther Sunday an' ther 
warty clooas. Ther happen will be when Tum 
Pane's hanged. It'samnmatelBeawha'tegobj.' 

" And what may that be, Sammiwel f 

"Yo known Johnny Armit^o, aw reckon!" 
observed the road-mender, with some doubts in 
his mind as to its being proper to mention such 
a name on the Sabbath day. 

The vicar's fiice assumed a gravity of expres- 
sion that contrasted unfavourably with the open 
and exuberant smile it had worn but a momont 
before ; and to the question aslod by his friend, 
he folteringly replied — 



" I do ; I do, — what of him )' 

" A utrange chap, that, Mesthur Oaditlej," com- 
mented the rosd-mendpr ; " but, as aw're gooin to 
tell yo, he howds a sort ot a sarvice every Sunday 
monua', — Jacobin aa he is; an' he siuga, an' his 
wench edngs ; but whether he prays or not, aw 
conno' teuT Happen if he does, it's to th' omd 
lad; for he's deeaUnge with him, if o' be Ijrue oae 
yers sed." 

The vicar was silent, and the stone-breaker con- 
tinued — 

" At any rate they nug, an' nioeljr too ; but this 
momin' aw never yerd a cheep.; if aw had aw 
shouldno ha' bin here ; aw shmild ha' known it 
wur Sunday." 

The vicar, though he had serioua miegiviDge as 
to the character ot the "sarvice" thus alluded to 



ceming it ; and alao into the taore pnrate doings 
of the individual whose conduct was bo much 
critidsed and contemned by his neighbours. 

The chnrch bella had dn^ped off their ringing 
to a ^w dii^'dong, giving iDtimation to the 
vicar that servKe time was at hand. The road- 
mender had riaen from his seat, and was busy 
rodosting himself for a more decent appearance 
in the Tillage, when the reverend gentleman, lay- 
ing his hand on the shoulder of his friend, said — 

"Watch yonr neighbour cloeely. If there be 
the least hope of converting hixo to godliness it 
nrill give me greet joy. Does he ever speak to you T 

" Ay, sDmetimes — when aw spake to him. He 
spoke to me yBSterday-— aw meean o' Friday, if 
yesterday wur Sethurday." 

" Does he apeak freely, and kindly T' 

"Ay, he's aa gradely spokken a raon as over 
aw knew. He tcdks line, too, same as yo done, 
an' as th* vonng squire did, when he coom back 
fro* th' cidiege akoo, wheere they sed he lamt nowt 
nobbnt oock-feig^tin'.'' 

" That girl of his is very pretty they say." 

"Pratty as a pictor." 

" What a pity she has snch a father !" 

" Ay, aw reckon it is ; but aw think theys wnn 
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"You do)' 

" Aw do, Meathnr Qadsley." 

The vicar had begun to stride hurriedly on to- 
wards the church ; for the bells had oeaaed ringing, 
and not a stf^ler of the congr^ation was to be 
seen ontdde. He spoke not another word until 
the^ reached a point where the lane joins the 
mamroad, and which brought him so near to the 
scene of hia miniHtrations, that the clerk's "Amen" 
might have been heard, had he been giving it. 

" I must leave you here, Samnuweil," he said, 
pausing in his gait, and ^ain assuming his 
thoiightfal manner. "Tell your neighbour I 
would like to speak to bim. If he would allow 
me to pay him a visit I should be veiy happy to 
dosa"^ 

" AwTl do that for yo, as soon as aVvo weehed 
mysel," said the road-mender. " He's azt me a 
time or two fort' goo an' sit with him ; but aVm 
fwart o' seein' w yerrin' summat aw sbouldno' do." 

"ThMk you, Sammiwell." See that you're at 
church in the afternoon. Good morning !" And 
the vicar strode towards the church gates. 

"Sammiwel" aped down the road much more 
'iBstily than he had gone up ; now and then cast- 



ing an uneasy glmce behind him, aa if expecting 
the constable and churchwardens to be following 
in hia wake. These functionaries not making 
their appearance, our friend paused opposite his 
neighbour's dwelling, and wondered if he ought 
to deliver the parson's message previous to enter- 
ing hia own housa He deculed that he would, 
and took stepe accordingly. 

The reputed Jacobin hved at the first of the 
two cottages fronting the bridge, and the road- 
mender lived next door. The latter now looked 
over the rwlinga of hia neighbour's garden, at the 
display of flowers which became so sweetly that glo- 
rious Sabbath morning ; and at the nicely folded 
white curtains that draped the small, but neatly 
arranged window place. He fancied he could bear 
voices ; but the sound might proceed from the 
interior of his own domicile, which did not enjoy 
such an immunity frata certain forms of human 
articulation as (fid Ouaoe's island. He leaned 
over the garden gate, and Ustened. The inte 
was locked, he noticed. 7%tt was strange. Was 
there no one at home, he wondered Tea ; some- 
body there must be ; for he saw a blink of fire- 
light reflected G^ast the window, and — bush ! — 
there was the sound of one voice at least. Not 
his old -aoman's this time, but that of a younger 
person. What if he strode over the fence, and 
tried the door 1 He would do so at once ; so 
over the fence be went. 

Placing his hand upon the latch, the door gave 
way, and the road-mender entered the house. (It 
was not the fashion to knock in thoee days.) 
There woa no one in that he could see ; yet the 
fire was blazing brightly, and the breakfast things 
stood upon the table. Hush 1 What sound was 
that t Listen, breaker of atones, and would-be 
breaker of imaoea, to that voice going up to the 
throne of the Most High ! Liaten to the " Jaco- 
bin ;" the "infidel ;" the acoffer at the morals of 
the age ; the reputed beUever in " Tom Paine ;" 
and u devotion more pure emanatea from the 
hearts of the millions now kneeling before Heaven, 
surely grace will abound on earth m time. Liaten : 
it ia the utterance of solemn and earnest prayer I ' 
(To ht eontmiied.) 
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Yo ai how little Besty is. 

Dmmot yo know hoo's dead f 
It'8 just ayear ago to-day 

Sin th' httle aoKel flsd. 
Aw've jnit been lookin' at her srave. 

In th' dmrchyaid npo' th' hill ; 
H er g rave, an' mine, bnt hoo lica dead. 

While aw'ia here livin' hUU, 
Folk B»r " poor Bemy !" but that's wrong, 

It's nobbnt me nt'i poor ; 
Her life war mine, and that'a clean gone. 

Aw ooimot looe niich moor. 
Did yo e'er lose a little mi. 

Good meether, i' yor dayl 
A little nn ]u«t owd moof 

'To read aa weel as play. 
If BO, Rood moD, yoll onderstond 

Th' Wd adiin'o' my heart, 
An' th' emptinoM, an" rniii, too, 

Vl stares i' ov'iy part. 
An' hopeB as thick as antimm leaves 

Ut lie alieawt o' dead ; 
Some wet wi' tears an' frosted o'er. 

Like rain i' winter shed. 
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Ad' yM ntuit could aw do? 
My een were red it they wur dry ; 

An' little Be«ay knew. 
But if &w cbanced to mok a Emile, 

Ab oft enoof aw tried,_ 
Her face lit ap h> beautiful, 

Ab from B leet iuBide. 



But quick, as if they wur afeer'd, 

They mdled out o th" way, 
Aw'se ne'er forget her p&rtin' wonli, 

Not to my deein' day ; 
They echo i' mv heart like Bounds 

tit grow upo their way. 
Hoo lay ujwn her little bed. 

Her bonny face h> pale. 



Wi' th' thianes) 



Aw thowt boo're gooin', an' aw ai't 

If hoo ud like to dee. 
An' live wi' th' angela f but hoo said, 

"Aw'd rayther Btay wi' thee." 
But then hoo Beem'd to look about, 

Thon fiz'd her little een ; 
An' sich a look coom o'er her face, 

Ab if hoo'd sammut seen. 
Then Btretchin' out her little anoB, 

An' lookin' up aboon. 
Her een as breet as sUra, hoo said, 

Aw'm comin'— comin'— soon. 
An' with a Bmilc upon her face, 

Ut Beem'd like break o' day ; 
Hoo went, just like a summer shade 

Ut tb' BunBhine melts away. 



Aw didn't think hoo seem'd 
But raythcr to be born ; 

IIoo shaded out just like a s 
Ut fades i' th' Icet d' mon 

But th' sunshine were i' He! 
IVe'd nobbut clouds belon 

God knows what's reet, and 



K>die, 



ioca what's beat. 



An' then aw've yerd ut Providence 
Ut when He gives us th' beet o' things, 
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He'll hide a gift inside a shroud. 

Or fold it round wi' care ; 
An' sometime, when we dunnot think, 

It drops out unaware. 
This may be true, aw connot tell, 

Aw anunut lamt i' things ; 
But if both joy an' Borrow fly, 

Joy seems t ha' strongest wings. 



first number of " Country Womb," 1 have been 
led to think, and thinking to write, of the various 
forms assumed in different ages, by the sane 
great Christiaa principle~-that love whidk leads 
men to help one another. Merely recalling the 
facta that the first Chriistian apoetleB wera the 
earliest real brotherhood of men, and that monas- 
tic fratemitiea and aistarhooda long flourished 
and did a good work in their day, I would confine 
my notices to some later forms of aasociation in 
our own England. The earliest kind of societies 
among the Anglo-Saxons naturally sprang up 
when the ext«naing family became a little com- 
munity — a tything of Um households, and that 
growing into a group of a hundred peraons or 
&milie3 ; for the term " hundred" was originaUy 
peraoDal and not territorial. These groups were 
governed by their own lawa ; tlieir members 
became plec^ea or suretiea for eacli other ; esch 
man contributed his small quota of money to the 
general fund ; and hence, from a. Saion word, 
Milan, to pay, they were named ^Udt or gvUdt. 
In London and some of the larger towns of Ene- 
lond, the citizens formed themaelvea into Friih- 
gylda, or aaaociations of ten men each, to msin- 
tiun the peace. Each of theae liail a heod-miui, 
and ten of these guilds again made a hundred ; 
over the whole was a hundred-man. Some of 
the old laws and regulations of these ancient 
guilds have survived, and we find that the ten 
head tithiug-men and the Hundred-man formed 
what we should now call a council or committee 
of eleven, to administer the affairs of the hundred. 
These asaembled at least once a month, reckoned 
their guild -money, regulated its outlays, and 
dined together, of course. The old words we, 
" Let theae eleven men have their refection to- 
gether, and feed themaelvea as they themselves 
think right, and deal the remains of the meat for 
the love of God." Here we see that they gave 
dealings or doUs of meat to the poor. When one 
Kuild-brothor died, every surviving brother gave a 
loaf of fine flour for the good of his soul, and 
caused fifty psalms to be sung for the samBi 
within thirty days. This making provision for 
the peace of the departed soul, seems to have 
preceded those guild regulations which <'*™^J^ 
the sick and tmned the dead at the common cost 
of the guild. As these last offices of brotherly 
love became more heavy, from deaths ** * '^ 
tance, the guild appointed one or more stewards 
to see personally to the care of the aick and the 
interment of the dead ; and at the great festivals 
of the guild they paid a priest to say one sasa 
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for the livisg, nsd another (with dirges) for the 
dead. Theee ore curious facta, aa ahowing that 
before the Norman Cooqueet our Saxon fore- 
fothera had their aide aod burial societies. I 
must not dwell on details ; but there were various 
Gnea, amongst others for lack of courtesy, as when 
one guild-brother "miagreeta" another. In short, 
the purposes of these guilds were to promote love 
to God and love to man, according to the light 
of their time. They were, in the best senae of 
the term. Friendly Societies. But time developed 
other forms of guild ; that of the frith, or peace, 
being quite the prototype, on the one hand, of our 
modem associations for the prosecution of felons ; 
and, on the other, of our guarantee societies, for 
giving security or becoming sureties for the good 
conduct of their members. The tra<le guilds arose 
from the feet of all the traders of one kind, or the 
workera in one craft, dwelling together in the 
same street or close neighbourhood. The Anglo- 
Saxon trade guilds seem to have had a constitu- 
tion like that of England ; for king, the guild had 
its alderman ; for lords, its councilmen ; and for 
commons, its aasociat^, or ordinary brethren. 
The chief of this class of guilds was what was 
termed the gUd-mertatory, or merchants' guild, of 
which that faatival whose celebration is held at 
Preston everr twenty yeoTB, under the name of 
the Preston Guild is a notable aurviving instance. 
Of other trade guilds of London in early times, the 
prodnct and outcome are what are called " the 
twelve great hvery companiea ;" of which that of 
the saddlers is traceable to Anglo-Saxon times, 
and that of the woollen cloth weavers to Anglo- 
Norman days. These guilds had charters from 
auccsasive kings; and some which set up without 
obtaining ch^ters 'were put down by law, as 
" adulterine," or false guilds. In a royal charter 
h) London, in the reign of Edward II., it was de- 
creed that no inhabitant of the city or other man 
he admitted to the civic freedom, unless he were 
a member of one of these trade guilds or " mys- 
teriaa" (i. e. crafts or arte). In the reign of 
Edvard III., the great trade guilds were re- 
organised by royal charter, and from their then 
assuming each a distinctive dress or livery, were 
thenceforward called "the livery companies." 
The term "guild" was changed to "craft" or 
" mystery," and the old term for their chief man 
wua changed from alderman to "warden" (i. e. 
guardian). In 137G, the chartered companies 
received the power to send representatives to the 
conmion council of the city ; and forty-eight com- 
panies aent one hundred and forty-eight members, 
or about three each. The common council was 
subsequently thrown open to all the liverymen 
of companies generally ; and, without tracing 
their further history, it is enough to say that the 
modem descendants and representatives of the 
old trade guilds now constitute the gaveming 
body of the greataat and richest city in the world. 
From of old the guilds wore celebrated for their 
feasts, and it is curious to glance at the quota of 
twelvepence each guild-brother to a " nangerie," or 
feed, in I34B, and to compare this with the turtle 
and venison feasts of tho city livery companiea 
at the present day. Several of the larger com- 
pomee are very wealthy, and posaeas immense 
tracta of land in various parts of England and 
Ireland, as well as much building property in 
cities and towns in different parts of the king- 



dom. It would occupy too much space to enu- 
merate the many cities and towns in England 
that possessed guilds from early times. In Lon- 
don and many other places, besides the trade 
guilds, thero were also fraternities bearing that 
name, some religious, others secular, of which 
the duties and functions were more purely bene- 
volent Some founded chantries or chapeb, 
with chaplains, to say masses regularly for the 
souls of the living, and dirges and masses for 
those of the deceased guild brethren ; others estab- 
lished hospitals for the reception of the sick, in- 
firm, and aged brethren ; others again, or even 
the same guilds, became associationa for mutual 
protection against wrong-doers, for mutual insur- 
ance against pecuniaty loss ; mutual benefit socie- 
ties, friendly societies, sick clubs, and burial clubs ; 
and some of their bye-laws might be advantage- 
ously adopted in spirit, if not in letter, by modem 
associations bearing these latter names. These 
guilds held lands and houses, and had flocks and 
herds, and out of the proceeds distributed elso- 
mosynary aids or doles to the poor members and 
others ; gave wax to some particular church or 
chapel, for candles for the altar ; assembled yearly 
on the festival of their tutebuy saint, and after 
attending mass, feasted right mOTrily in their guild 
hall. In one point they wore in advance of their 
age — the admisiou of both sexes to share in their 
benefits as members. Tho members' oath, in a 
guild at Coventry (founded in 1343), begins thus : 
" Te, and each of you, shaU be good and tme to 
the master of the guild of the Holy Trinity, our 
Lady, St John ana St Katherine of Coventry ; 
and to all the brethren and tiatern of the some 
guild," etii. Many of the religious and secular 
guilds, whosB funds were wholfy devoted to pur- 
poseaandobJectsofpMtyaud charity, wereforcibly 
dissolved, and their proi>erty seized, under Henry 
VIII. One of them still survives, and its history 
may be token aa a tyiw of many others. In the 
reign of Edward lit., in 1369, some forty-six per- 
sons {one-half of whom were wives or unmarried 
females) assembled in Hull, and founded a guild 
" in honour of the Holy Trinity," for the relief 
of distressed seamen and their widows belonging 
to that town. Boaidea burying their dead at the 
Build cost, andmakingthe usual cburch-nSe rings 
for masses, etc., one of their laws was that "It 
any brother or sister languish in a perpetual in- 
firmity, so that they had not of their own te aiip- 
port them with, such infirm man or woman shall 
take every woek of the goods [money] of the guild 
eightpence, and at the feast of St. Martin in win- 
tor [Nov. 11] one tunic and a Uttle cap." Subse- 
quently this association was styled " The Guild 
or Brotherhood of Masters and FUots, Seamen of 
the Trinity House of Kingaten-upon-HuU." In 
141)7 the guild eetablished on almshouse for the 
relief of poor and impotent seamen, in support of 
which the masters of ships, and mariners generally 
Ijeloiiging the port, gavo what money became due 
to them in every voyage, "as lowage and stowage." 
In 1442 Henry VI., by letters patent, made this 
guild a body-corporate, and confirmed the grant 
of lowage and atewoge, te be apphed in building a 
boapitar(with chapelattached) for the sustentation 
and relief of peraona, who " by the misfortune of 
the sea, have fallen into poverty." The mastery 
of ships requested the guild to provide them with 
carefiU pilote for tho river Humber, and this 
^ 
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liceneing of pilots led to considarable yearly ra- 
cflipts. Then, wealthy wetrdens uid oUier meni- 
hvn of the guild bequeathed to it large landed 
estatee, houaea, and monej ; itu increBsed re- 
venuea were employed in enlarging ita scale of 
relief, and iu buildinK more hospitals &om time 
to time. This guild had no fewer than seven 
rOTnl chortera granted to it, the firat by Henry 
VIIL, and the la«t by Charlea II. Bendes the 
Trinity House (tbe original hospital, occupied 
chiefly by the widowa of aetunen), the guild has 
now aereral other hoapitala or alniBhotuieH, in dif- 
ferent parts of the town ; a school for preparing 
boys for aea service ; and it distributes very large 
sunis in weekly and quarterly allowances to poor 
brethren and their widows, outside the hospitals, 
&om maeten of ehipe to seamen ; and it ia alto- 
gether the greatest benevolent institution in Hull, 
and one of tbe meet uaeM of the guilds whiidi, 
Hurriving tile Refbnnation, still prove them- 
aelrea "Qood Swnaritana" of tba nineteenth 
century. 

Such, then, mider the name of guild*, whether 
religiooB, charitable, or mercantile, is one form of 
dsTwopment of that spirit of love and human 
brotherhood which derives its origin and its es- 
sential hfe firom the Founder of Christianity itself. 
Many other fonna will donbtkem suggest them- 
selves to tbe reader, more or less anoisnt, and 
some the growth of these later davs. I can only 
name, without describing what all know more or 
]ess intimately, the con A-atemi ties, brotherhoods, 
societies, or associations of Freemasons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Foresters, Draida, etc. ; all the associations 
tor temperance or abstinence, with their juvenile 
Bands of Hope, thair Jtechabites, et#. ; all the 
benevolent societies and institutions, whoso name 
is " legion ;" all the friendlv, benefit, sick, and 
burial societies ; all the trades unions of work- 
men ; tbe great and rapidly spreading co-opera- 
tive societies ; mechanica' institutions, workmen's 
clnhe and collefm, etc, etc These are but vary- 
ing farms and mouldB, manifestations in diverse 
outer garb, of the same great spirit of love to Qod 
and love bo man, which is the one great law of 
Christianity tar the guid(uic« toA Messing of 



IN SEARCH OP A SITUATION, 

IV IWO CBlPtZlB. 
BT S. P. Q. B. 

. Cbaptbb I. 
Wx could ttunk of only one means of adding to 
our riender income — I must go out as a gover- 
ness. Poor invalid Alice must keep our sister- 
mother, our useftil, j«actical Marian. But I had 
been our dead brother's chief companion, and to 
him I owed most of the knowledge that could be 
diapenasd with now in mir narrowed circle, and 
that, we hoped, micht be turned to account else> 
where. Still we had decided unwillingly, or rather 
my sisters bad unwillingly allowed mo to decide. 

It was growing; dark, and I was leaning f^ainst 
Alice's eaey-chair, trying not to betray aU the 
weakness I was so selfish as to feel. 

" But, dear," and her hand lightly stroked my 
htUF aa she spoke, " is there nothing else that 
you oould dol Something that might keep us 
still together, at least a litUe longer." 



I icnew what that "little longer" meant, but I 
could not bear to let her see I understood ; so I 
answered quickly — 

" Nothing that would not take a long aiq^MVD- 
ticeehip to learn, and I am too mereeaarj to 
wtut. And, »£Ut all, I am not sure that Ute 
work has not a, certain charm for me. I should 
like to try if it u possible to be a goventeas, and 
to be at the same time useful and happy." 

" If you wiU not profit by my eipeneoce, hkve 
you no fear of the Satitrjajf Itmev before y«Mir 
eyes V said Marian, whose opposition was griyw- 
ing desperate. " Have you fbrgotten tiiat amiaUe 
article upon governesses, that the govemees must, 
in tbe nature of things, be an encnmlwBDce 1" 

" The idea is not comfiirtable, celtainfy ; bat I 
will weigh aa lightly as possible on the unfortu- 
nate iomily, Harian. 

" I should have thought if anything could sne 
a deluded girl from seu-martvracHn, it would be 
a disagreeable truth like that, responded Marian, 
almost fiercely. "As if there vera not gover- 
nesses enough already," 

" Bnt I ought to M so well qoalifii 
I urged i "my edncatton ought to ba » 
caipiiiL" 

"Qualification bos not much to do with send- 
ing out many of the govemeBSM one sees, I should 
think," Alice broke in. " I wonder whetiwr the 
beroinCB one reads of are answerable for it." 

" Ueed ta read of, Alice, dear," said Marian. 
" The traditional governess who, after undergoing 
two and a half vohimes of impossible sontiws, 
marries some superhuman hero, to the utter ctm- 
fiision of all tbe other chanK;t«rs in the story, 
has disappeared from the pages of historr, super- 
seded by a social fiend, who, in the ana, barely 
escapes hanging. Don't be a fiend if yoa can 
avoid it, Maggie." 

" I will try to stop short of the penalty, at least, 
Marian, if only to oblige yon and Alice. I won- 
der what type I shall develop into. Thara are 
other species of the genus, I suppose." 

" Oh, yes," answered Marian ; "but all more or 
less prosaic It has been discovered, at length, 
that grace and beauty are not always bestowed 
in the inverse proportion to wealth and position." 

" And thinlong seriously about it," I added, 
" I'm afraid we must conKss that freedom from 
care and labour, with home love and oomfi^ts, 
have a tendency to beuitify and sweeten one's 
life, that beautifies and sweetens one's looha too." 

"I don't think there are many governesses who 
have added authorship to their other vices," Ha* 
rianwenton; "one cant fancythe life conducive 
to originality or eipanaiveDeas, leaving out tbe 
little question of leisure ; but, indiracltly, I am 
sure they have contributed most largely to our 
literature. Try bo realise the position of the 
novelist, if there had been no governesses in- 
vented. If any people can have an sicum fiir 
self-consciousness, it most be they; no wonder 
that the ladies who employ them complain so 
often that they are 'morbid.'" 

"'Morbid/'' I rejoined, the nwre warmly sa I 
felt myself at that moment rapidly earning a title 
tothe epithet; "governesses generally ue 'mor- 
bid,' I beUeve. J^(i;><Mofttiat,doeatne 'morbid' 
condition precede, and so induce. Ha didactic 
tendency, I wonder." 

" Follows it, more probably, as a natund cona»- 
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quence," said Marian ; " tmd the goTemess, having 
confessedly ali^^ht opportonitiea of amueement, 
cultivataK it a« a reeource." 

It V9B scarcely on uthilarating view to take of 
v\j project ; bnt I had resolved upon it, and bad 
resolved, moreover, that ao eentunental r^rets 
nor ill-based hopee shottld make mj future course 
more difficult or more pain&l; and I sat still, 
thinking how I could begin it, crushing down the 
memoir of the precious past, so latelj ours, when 
the qiuet of the deepening twilight was broken by 
Alice's passiDDatA sobbing, and a low ory of—" If 
I might have died for nim ! If I nu|^t only 
; have died for him 1 " 

For he for whom we mourned bad been our 
pride and stay, and we had lost him suddenly ; 
10 soddenly that hia preaenoa still aoemed to fill 

ir home. We could not cease to hear his step 



to picture the bright smile and wistful, kindly 
eves ; ah, mel bow vainly! But to the grief we 
all Inured, Alice had added another of her own, 
a tuicied sense of hetpieasnees and dependence ; 
a dnmb, yearning remonstrance with the Eternal, 
that she might not have given her useless life for 
that other priceless life, just taken. Darling 
Alice, 1^0 did not know what her patient suffering 
haddonafortdof UB,aotleastofEdlforhini! But 
she knows now in heaveu. 

And hw tears were the strongest protest that 
could have been made against the hanl and bitt«r 
tone into which our conversation had drifted. 
Muian, in whom aU the hwduess and bitterness 
were onlj^ disBmsed love tor me, and horror of the 
Male vmich she foresaw for my youth and inex- 
perience, hastily left the room, and I forgot my 
vexation in remorse and tenderness for Alice. 
How trifliog it seemed when aH was hushed again ; 
and, burying ray head in Alice's lap, I stru^led 
with the diarostent that had wounded her. What 
i it matter after all J A governess's lot might 
not be an easy one, but I would accept it as a 
I herit^e from the dead. Who so fit to take up 
so much of the brother's burden as her feeble 
powers could bear as tl»e strong, young sister, 
wbom his skill and krre had trained and sheltered 1 
His puns sfaonld bear fruit in my energy a>nd de- 
votiWL It bad never been the laoour from which 
I shrank; the idea of work, and especi^y the 
work of the breadwinner, was a eource of pride and 
pleasure ; even the leaving home I could oontem- 

filato with fortitude. But Marian, in her earlier 
rfe, when OTir parents died, and before Charles 
bad been able to increase the small means re- 
maining to lis, had been a governess in a coarse- 
mhtded, overbearing family, and the reminiscences 
she had stored up then, and carefully hidden away 
for years, had lately been reproduced for my 
benefit and warning. It had beoome a point of 
hononr not to yield to her arguments, but they 
could scarcely fail at thnes to rankle. But they 
should do so no more ; I would bury all cowardice 
* and selfishness in my brother's grave, and ignoble 
and ungracefill as my share in life might be, it 
should gain sanctity and lustre from association 
with his memory. 

Meat tDoming I began my search after a situa- 
tion. As a matter of oo>nrse, iny first step was to 
answer thfl advertisements in the newspapers. It 
I to say how many disappoiutments 



awuted us here. At first, we had no idea but 
that we must receive repliee, on which wB si 
lated wildly beforehand, conjecturing every detail 
of the family that would be anxious to procure 
my valuable services, and even spending, m im," 
gination, the prospective salary that was to r 
ward them. But this propensity to arruige the 
future, which I ought to say was confined to AJioe 
and me, became le^ and lees vigorous asthe post- 
man seemed less and less inohned to favour us. 
AU reliance on this medium vanished at length, 
and I took the aggressive by advertising on my 
own behalf. Here we seemed more successfiu, 
for I had an answer, which I opened with an 
anxiety mixed with a sense of importtmoa that I 
recall now with almost a sob of tenderness, so 
plainly can I see it again, in the light of memory, 
reflected in the two loving pairs of eyeathat seem 
watching me once more. My letter was, however, 
scarcely so satisfactory aa we hoped, or the satis- 
&ction was delayed for a short tune; for it con- 
tained nothing more positive than aa ofer from 
an agent in London to proovre me such a situa- 
tion as I required, on condition of my p 
once, three shillings as a registration U 
would entitle me to enter my name upon her 
books aa a candidate, and the further condition 
of a payment of five per cent upon tike Bnt year's 
salary when I should obtain a situation. Ifariaa 
and Alice, whose opposition to taj plans, now 
that they had come to regard it as useleBB, had 
transformed itself into the most unwearving sym- 
pathy and help, agreed to my engaging the agenf s 
services ; and not long after this I wat summtmed 
to London, from which place we were only a few 
miles distant, to meet a lady, with whom it was 
possible I might make an engagement. 

I honestly believe that, in most respects, I was 
well fitted to become a governess. Neither care 
nor expense had been spared in my education ; 
uid I had, moreover — and this I take to be the 
best quolificAtion for bd^ post of responsibility 
whatever- — a strong conviction that no eflbrt for 
personal preparation could be too strenuous, Mtd 
that the simplest element ie best taught, and the 
simplest duty best performed, from the widest 
knowledge. I was, as well, juat enough to ascribe 
much of the hardship of a governess's life to the 
governesses themselves, of whom I had known 
some so signally inoompetent that Marian scarcely 
appeared too severe, when she stigmatised the pro- 
fession as a "refuge for the destitute and inca- 
pable." I had nUHie no mental reservations as to 
the nature of the engagement I would undertake ; 
boys or girls, young or older, I would do my best 
by either ; one thing only I had made impentive ; 
I would not accept a salan that might fajrij bo 
offered to a decent cook ; I would earn something 
that would enable me to lighten the burden alike 
at home, and to vindicate, at the same time, the 
dignity of the order. I reached the offices, which 
were not for iVom the West End, a short time 
b^ore the hour fixed for the interview, and had 
an opportunity of giving to the agent a fuller 
account of myself than I had been aUe to do by 
writing. 

The agent was a rather dingy oM person, in a 
black alpaca dren, with brown mittens, and a 
black laoe cap, decorated with what mi^ once 
have been bright red flowers. She was seated near 
the window, in an easy chair, knitting ; and ap- 
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peared to transact her bu8meflB,.or her correspon- 
aence at all eventa, through the medium of 
Btout young woman w'" ' ' ' ' •■■•'■ 
who sat at a writing , , 

two folio account books. The 
were abrupt, and not too courteous. 

" Miaa Wilton, I Huppoae 1" 

" That ia my name. 

" You understand French, Qerman, and Italian ! 
Acquired abroad, or not 1" 

" 1 learnt them first in England, but I have 
since been both in France and Qermanv." 

" Did you say you ="■"■ " ""■=■"•"■ v' 

"Yea.'* 



" I have been told so." 
" Drawing r 

" I have learnt drawing." 

" English in all its branches, of course T 

I had become familiarised with this somewhat 
vague but magnificent phrase in my study of the 
advertisements, and boldly answered in tne aflir- 
mative, mentally debating whether I was com- 
mitting myself to all the dialects of England, or 
only to all the literature, pbiloaopbical, scientific, 
and general 

" Pray what denomination do you belong to T 

I hesitated for a moment, tincertaiu whether 
she referred to mv claaaiflcation in the animal 
kingdom,andwa0aboutto reply at random "comi- 
vorous,"whenmybettergeniussuggestcd "Chiuvb 
of England," but not^ I am sorry to say, before 
the venerabk cat«chiat had begun to entertain 
very obvioua misgivings aa to my orthodoxy. 

" You understand the terms r 

"I think so." 

"Five per cent on the first year's salary, 
whether you stay or not, faid doicti" (the last 
clause decidedly m italics). 

I expressed myself satisfied. 

At this point our conversation waa interrupted 
by Bomathm^ that sounded like a scuffle on the 
staircase, which seemed to be renewed with iresh 
vigour upon every consecutive step, and to cul- 
minate at length upon the landing: "I won't;" 
" You shall ;" and tne coercion was audibly phy- 
sical, until eventually the door opened to admit 
a tall, stout lady, accompanied by two boys, one 
who appeared about ton years old, and another 
perhaps five, all attired in the very extremity of 
the faahiou. My introduction to the lady took 
place in a small inner room, and the questions 
which I had just answered, excepting, of course, 
the matter of per centage, were a^^ satisfactorily 
disposed of Thanks to the rehearsal, I assigned 
myself to the proper denomination without hesi- 
tating ; but my theological difficulties were by 

"Fiist of all, Miss Wilton, I should like to 
know what party you belong to in the Church of 
England ; for I consider tlua the most serious 
point of the whole. Are you high or low 1" (but 
she called it a " lerout point," and was rather 
uncertain as to her " h's.'') 

Amongst all the subjects which I had prepared 
myself to be examined upon, 1 bad failed, ttien, 
to include the most important test of aU. But 
at home we had never made theoloey a tofiic for 
discussion ; and I had been brought up in an 
unquestioning veneration for the ordinances of 
our Established Church ; and, above all, for the 



noble catholic sen'ice that has always seemed to 
me to rise so far beyond the strife of reljgiotu 

differences aa to midce one almost forgetful of 
their existence. But it behoved me to give an 
answer of some kind, and^ — I am asbamad of tlie 
confession — drawing on inBtantaneous deductiwi 
from the goi^eoua apparel, the defective gram- 
mar, and t&e theological emphasis that ray ques- 
tioner's proclivities were downwarda, I answered, 
truly enough, in the most imposing form erf wcrds 
I could select, that I wau not an " Aaglicwi,'' 
failing to add, what I am afraid strict candour 
enjoined, that I had as little right to call myself 
" Evangelical." 

So far so good ; but I was anxious to under- 
stand the reason of this close scrutiny into my 
form of faith ; and conceiving that some memb^ 
of the family, who might hercitfter come uoia 
my influence, might be in daiv.er of fatal enor, 
I conscientiously resolved to ' ' read up " at mkx 
on the subject, with a view to fumtfili myself 
with the argumente adapted U- reclaim the pee- 
Bible pervni. As delicatetf as I could I made 
the inquiry, and was sufficiently answered l^ • 
look of horror at the bore suggcetjoii of sucb i 
possibility. It led me, however, to a more definite 
comprehension of my duties. My eldest pt^ 
in whoee behalf it was oaaentia! to discriminate 
my precise shade of doctrine, would be one of 
the two then present. Answering to Uie name 
of " Master Adolpbua," he was forthwitii ad- 
jured to come forward and be introduced to mt 
This, however. Master Adolphus, who was at 
this moment, with his fingers extonded in the air, 
at a slight distance from nis nose, engaged in a 
pantomimic salutation to what be probably re- 
garded already as his governess elect, tacitiy de- 
clined to do. Then I learned that there mat 
two girls a little younger, who with the sec^ 
bo^ whom I saw, and one still less, would com- 
prise all my cbaj^ge. I was to have the entin 
care of the five, who, I waa assured in other 
words, were all that could be deeured in the way 
of morals, physics, and intellect 

"And I am very particular that thev ahould 
not be punished, Miea Wilton, and that they 
should be taught ^enty of 'ymns. ComOfWatteF — 
this is Master Walter, Miaa Wilton — and say 
the pretty 'ymn that papa gave you an apple 6x 
on Sunday." 

But whether the novelty of his suiroundinga 
bad proved too much for the characteristic do- 
cihty I had just heard of, or whether Master 
Adoiphus's successful rebellion had ntordked 
Walter to emulation, I had no means of dedding; 
certain it was that he declined the recitatiw 
with a prolonged scream of defiance that enaUed 
me to individualise one at least of the dravtatu 
pertona on the staircase. The mother was firmer 
m this case, and eventually purebased submissioii 
at the price of some particular box of bonrbotu. 
I was favoured therefore, in a drawling voice, 
with — 

Thii ia Snndw, Sabbath day ; 
That ia why I mtiat not pUy, 
Nor run abaut. nor mkke a noise. 
Like the naughty giria and bc^ 

I made a due acknowledgment to the young gen- 
tleman, though I am afr^d I did not quite come 
up to the maternal expectation in my ^»[a«da- 
tion of the "'ymn" itself; for there wmb veiy 



obvious doubts as to the meaning of my assu- 
rance that I did not know which t« admire most, 
the charity of the aentiments, or the poetic form 
in vhich they were eipreaseil. In spite, how- 
ever, of these doubts, we reached the queetion of 
salary. I did not dislike the lady. Her bigotry 
seemed more that of a narrow intellect than of a 
□arrow heart ; and though the children were 
undoubtedly spoiled and troublesome, I had a 
little confidence in their phyaioKnomy, and, for 
a reason^le remuneration, would have ventured 
on the task of educating them. But the financial 
RtipulatioQ was one of principle as well as expe- 
diency with me, and all negotiations between the 
two contractingpowers bec^e impossible, because 
I would not consent to devote the results of my 
long and cost^ training to the entire chappie of 
five children lor a salaiy of twen^-five gumeas 



added to the zest of our exertions ; and it _. 
not loi^ before a still more auspicious opening 
presented itself, in the prospect of a situation for 
which application was to be made in person. We 
had ceased to believe in the Post-office, but an 
interview was a reality, whatever the result. 
fl\t be continvtd.) 
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SiROHOER far than iron bands, 
Soft M toaoh of gentlest hande. 
Holiest link of man to earth 
God's own gift, of heavenly birth ; 
Cheering away another's pain. 
Drawing the heart to hopu again ; 
Brotherly Lofc ! oh, pearl of price, 
Shining down from Paradise '. 
Soother of sorrow, solace of care. 
Brotherly Love is an angel there I 
When wintry stars are shining bright. 
And snow is falling soft and white, 
Thore comes an angel to the door. 
And stands upon the poor man's floor ; 
Help and Pity are in hia hands, 
White-robed Peace beside him stands. 
Oh I soother of sorrow, solace of care. 
Brotherly Love ia the Angel there .' 
Brotherly Love I o'er all the world 
Be thy silvery wings nnfurled ; 
Come to the captive, come to the slave, 
Watch o'er the cradle, close the grave. 
Spirit of good ! be ever near ; 
Brotherly Love I bo with ns here ; 
Link us together, heart and hand ; 
Meet o» a^iin in the better land. 
Ob ! soother of sorrow, solaos of care. 
Brotherly Love ! ab, be with us Vure I 



A BACKWOODS FLITTING. 

BT ISABELLA MUNRO. 

We were travelling through the Canadas, bound 
to their very weetem limit. It was a long and 
fatiguing journey, alone redeemed from weariness 
by the gi&nd and picturesque scenery through 
which we passed- The mighty St. Lawrence, with 
its miles of arrowy rapid and rolling cascade ; 
the first fair lake, with its beautiful Thousand 
I s la n d s , and the broader inland seas which 
stretched beyond ; while, at intervals, our route 
lay through primeval forests of tall dark pine, 
alternating with lighter woods of oak, ana ash, 



and sycamore, garlanded with blossoming lines; 
or else we traversed the borders of green nut de- 
lusive swamps, where the cedar alone took root, 
and where the mosquitoes swarmed out ou us in 
clouds. 

When night came, some way-side inn received 
us. Strange, quaint places they were, each more 
and more characteristic of the backwoods, and 
frequented by guests no less singular — Indians, 
with their gay, picturesque attire i hunters in 
their sober leathern garments, and talk of the 
far'Ofi' wilds ; while a medley of settlers, lum- 
berers, and squatters, with here and there a tra- 
velling preacher, a packman, or a woman or two — 
whose homely attire and rugged aspect told 
volumes of the hardships of the oush — made up 
the curious assemblage. 

As we sat without on the verandah, yet within 
sight and hearing of the group, filling the great 
puncheon-floored kitchen, how many a wild tale 
of peril and adventure reached our ears ; but none 
among them interested us bo much as that told 
by a grave, eamest-lookiug Scot, whose bright, 
clear eye and more geutie bearing had already 
attracted our attention. 



It is now many years since, he began, that the 
chances of life placed n ' ' ' - • • - 



luce, Uti UOKIUI, UUH LUQ 

at the head of a band of 
Highland emigrants, who had left their and my 
native glen to seek their fortunes in the far west. 
Simple-minded, industrious men and women they 
were, toiling early and late to reclaim their wild 
forest farms, while gathering in a common centre 
they built their huts together in a backwoods 
olachan, and talked, in the new land, their pic- 
turesque old Gaelic • 
A happy and prosperous community we were, 
daily spreading wider the circle of civilisation 
which surrounded us, when, like a thunder-peal, 
came the tidings, that a new boundary line between 
Canada and the United States had been agreed 
upon, and that the land we occupied 1 



But long as were the links, the ties of country 
were too strong for severance ; and thankfully, 
though sorrowfully, we accepted the government 
offer of aootlier location on British territory. 
Then abandoning the new home, which, in fond 
memory of the old, we had named Olendaen — 
the scene of our many labours, the burial-place of 
our children — we prepared to commit ourselves 
once more to the toils and hardships of settling 
in the wilderness. 

No wonder tears filled our eyes, as, from the 
deck of the sloop provided for our transport, wo 
watched our fruitful fields and bark-thatched cot- 
tages fading in the distance. No wonder we 
looked forlornly across the broad Lake Huron 
towards the unknown spot where so different a 
scene awaited us. The brief summer had passed 
in the negotiations for our removal, and the sigh- 
ing of the autiunn wind seemed like the echo of 
our own sad thoughts, aa it slowly bore us out 
from land to commence our voyage of nearly four 
hundred miles. 

The eeaaou had hitherto been mild and beauti- 
ful ; but with one of the sudden alterations of 
that high latitude, on &e second morning winter 
appeared to have overtaken us. The wind had 
veered round north, and, fresh from its frosen 
plains, it now rucjied by us ia long howling gusts, 
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which eeemad to fill the air with ice. Wildly and 
fiercely it swept over ttie Uke, laehing its waters 
into foaming oillowB, amoog which our heavily- 
laden bark toaaed almost helpleealy ; while each 
wave which broke over the little vessel froze as it 
fell, until ber deck was cased in sheets of slippery 
ice, her ropes and yards fringed with long rows of 
ioicles, and her sails rigid as glass and shattered 
by the furious blast. 

As the fitful sunshine flashed over the lake, no 
words can express the magical beaut; of that 
frozen sheathing. But it was as perilous as beau- 
tiful, for the icy ropea and sailless ywda were 
unmanageable and uselees ; and after tightening 
the atjT^gUng craft, by casting out a portion of 
her cwgc, the sailors were oompelled to let her 
drift at the will of the winds and waves. 

For days the tempeat continued, each colder 
and wilder than tbe lost, and aoocanpanied at 
intervals hy the furious snow-etonus of the far 
north. While crowded, and almost suffocated 
beneaUi the vedsel's battened hatches, each day 
our hopes sank lower, and our tmfierings grew 
more severe, especially those of the unfortunate 
women and children who shared our narrow 

At length the fourth night came, and we were 
atill careering along with the same mad spaed, in 
the intense darkness of that starless night, and 
amid that wild chaos of foaming billows, in utt^r 
ignorance whither. Suddenly the vessel struck, 
and with a crash which rose above the howling 
of the tempest, her mainmast weut bv the bom^I, 
while the waves began to break and beat more 
%ildly over her. All on board Iwlieved their 
hour and tor's alike had come, and each moment 
we expected the planks to port beneath our 
feet. 

With cries of terror womwi clasped their ciiil- 
dren in their anus, and, with a yet deeper pang, 
men bent ovw the beloved ones they could do 
nought to save. The minutes passed, and all 
was still unchanged ; but no words oa:i tell the 
pain of such a waiting — the crowding memories, 
the biHer remta, and the vain shuddering horror 
of t^ mortal agony so close at hand. It was an 
interval of fe^ul subtense, lasting, it seemed to 
us, for hours ; and it was not until the lingering 
dawn lovke over the sky that we knew or aae- 
peoted that, by the mercy of Providenoe, we had 
run into a safe and sheltered bay, the place where 
we had struck l>eing but a sedgy islet near its 
entrance. 

We had not reached a haven too soon, for the 
sloop was fftr^ed and tempest-torn almost past 
service. But we had none other te replace her ; 
so with all zeal and energy each man put bis 
band to the woA of erecting a juij most, and 
endeavouring to moke the little waft (^n sea- 
worthy. Nfgbt and day we laboiu«d. But ere 
Qur taak was half completed, long arrowy baigues 
began to sparkle on the quiet basin ; and one 
ni^t a bitter frost bound us round in a sheet of 

{littering ice, too thick for us to press through. 
laj| by day the ice-barrier spread and thickened, 
until it stretched out along the lake Bh(n« a broad 
belt of ^leMning silver ; and then the fearful truth 
forced Itself uptm us, that our vessel was frosen 
up to meet the winter among those barren bluffe 
and snow-clad hills. 
We looked at each other fn dismay. True, we 



had be«u bound to a new location, aoA bad anti- 
cipated a winter of many hardships. But at 
least we should have possessed the shelter of tite i 
forest, with its trees to convert into hots and I 
fuel, and its recesses to exjilore f<a' game ; while, | 
in addition, we had left Qlendaen with ^ain 
sufficient for a year's ooosumption. But most 1/ [ 
this had perished in the waves; and looking roaud . 
on the almost omtic desolation of those gUttesing ' 
peaka,and treeless wastes, wecould foresee Dotiung [ 
awaiting our hapless party but a season of rigor- I 
ous cold, and unutterable misery and hardtop. 

What was to bedone? weaniiously afikedfiM^ \ 
other, and brave bearts and strong hands ^ mn [ 
readv for any undertaking. But the vessel, rocM- r 
in like those c^ ]x)lar voyagers, proved a sufficwot 
belter. It was the task of providing food and | 
fiiel which tried our endurance to the uttOTTOcM ; 1 
and, throughout that long, bitter wiot^', not s I 
tree warm»d the cabins that we had not dragged I 
at least ten miles ; and many times, after tra- I 
versing twice that distanoe, our unpractiBed bun- ' 
t&tB would return empty-handed. Had «t not 
been for the fish caught through opeuiugs io tite 
ice, and the com HtiB left in the vessel's twdd, it 
would have gone hard with us. 

But we bore up bravely, and when the dvr'j 
work was done, and we sat round in the rui£h 
fire light, making new moccaains or repairing era | 
much used snow-shoes, we would rliamiRH our tiik 1 
and troubles, and some stirring Highland tik 
would make our hearte beat high, or some g»j 
lilt of bonny Scotland ring joyously through tie 
ice-bound craft. 

We had been three months &oeen up, wbcD 
one evening there was a sudden alanu that tbt 
hunters had returned one short. Kach had be 
lieved that the missing man was with another. 
a:id it was not until the party stood round tin 
vessel's gangway that the real b^ith was even 
Bua[>ected ; nor could any of thom furnish an idea 
BS te when or whcve ho had ported their companr. 

A thrill of horror rushed over us at the di- 
covery, for in that frozen region to be lost was to 
die. It was frightful to think of such a &te dt 
our blithe young clansman ; and almost ere hie 
mother had learned her calamity, we men bad lit 
up resinous pine knots, and as actively as if «? 
had not been abroad all day, were haatmting back 
towards the woods, our torches flashing redly ov«r 
the snow-clod sohtude, while, like a great wave 
of sound, our united shoute rolled far and wide 
upon its silence. 

Between each ciy we paused in breathless ei- 
pectation, even beudingto the anow test we ahouid 
lose the faintest echo of a reply. But none came. 
A^in and again was the attempt repeated, tnt 
still in vain ; and,atlengUi,conciudiugthat90Dw 
personal harm hod befallen our unhappy friend, 
we ^reed to sei)arate for a minuter search- 

My allotted tract was northward, with [kko- 
Malcolm's lusher for my companion. H^^iih 
for our speed, the hard frozen snow roquired W 
enow-shoes ; and in our anxious quest not a nuA 
or bush was left UDviflit«d, nor* gorge, guUy,iw 
snowdrift unexplored. It was sorrowful wctk ; 
and OS we progressed farther, and beheld, by ibe 
light of the iiew-risen moon, the hilts soarii^ 
into loftier and «-i]der peaks, and the goiBW 
deepening into rugged preoipioes and night-btaok 
chaams, our hopee sank lower and lower. 
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But as dttT began to dawa a strange sound 
broke upon the BtillnesH, iacreaaing and strength- 
ening until it resolved itself into the measured 
and solemn roar of sodh ^^^ waterfaU. Could 
this have lured on our missing clansman ) And 
with fleeter steps wt hurried oii. 

We seemed still a mile or two distant, when a 
sudden opening in the forest brought ua to the 
brink of the cataract — a mighty river breaking 
from a barrier of loftjr hills, its depths of water 
shadowing bluelj against the surrounding white- 
ness, as, with a deueiuag roar and rever&ration, 
it hurled ibKlf down some two huudied feet into 
a seetiiiug c^dron, thence to leap again, and it 
seemed ^et ^^n, into profounder depths, in a 
BBries of terrific cascades, while over it rose clouds 
of half-frozen epraj, flasldng in the sunshine like 
a " glory." 

It was ft scene of unsurpassable, jet fearful, 
magoificeuce, and at onoe it flashed upon ue, and 
rightly, that these were the falls of which we had 
hewd the Indians around Olendaen speak as the 
Nekit^, or Thunderous. For a moment Alan and 
an them silent and well-nigh awestruck ; 
aother we started wiUi a cry of horror, 
pile of RKka, almost washed by the des- 
torrent, lay what appeared to be some 

started forward, te obtain a nearer 
but, alarmed for his safety among those 
ledces of spray-iced rook, I hastily snatched him 
back. In my anxiety, I foi;got for myself the 
BeedFal caatjon; my own foot was heedlessly 
placed on the v^ ledge from whose margin I had 
lust withdrawn him ; my mocoasin, smoothed by 
; long use, slid on its glassy and sloping sur- 
&ce. Ere I had time to recover myself, my 
balance was lost, aud a cir of dismay and t«iTor 
bunt from the young lad e lips, and was echoed 
by my own iieut, as I fell heavily on mj back, 
vA iegui to glide rapidly and resistless^ donm 
the steep succession of ledgM ovortk&ngmg the 

1 was lost unless I oonld anest myself, and 
eagerly I looked rouod for some means of escape ; 
but neither shrub norjuttingrock broke the bare 
glittering stretchee of that fearful descent, down 
which I was hurrying to swift destruction. At 
lenath Um last— abn^d table-rock — was reached, 
ana <Hi its more level surface I again sought to 
rise, but the smootti sheet of ice defeated my 
efforts ; every endeavour served but to bring me 
nearer to the brink. 

At last another movement would either save 
me or cooaummate my fate ; and I paused iu 
terror of the attempt. Suddenly I causfat sight 
of a weeping birch growing between the rocks, 
whose lowest branches my hand could reach, and 
with a gush of joy I grasped it. By this unhoped- 
for aid I again strove to rise. The branch sus- 
tained the pressure, but in the struggle I somehow 
swerved round, and the next moment, to my in- 
finite consternation and horror, I found myself 
seated on the extreme verge of the precipice, my 
legs hanging over in the great voia beyond, and 
myself utteSy unable to retrieve this last misfor- 
tune, ftad only saved from an immediate and 
terrible death by the branch to which I clung 
with tho teuadtv of despair. 

It n«s & jeornil positiou, and uusofteued even 
by the hope of rescue; for that single youth 



beyond the ledges could avail me nothing ; while 
the snapping of my frail safeguard, the slipping 
of the hand which strove to tud in steadying me, 
nay, even a strong gust of wind, might at any 
moment consign me to the same ^pcUling doom 
as the half-se«n form whose discovery had [ffoved 
so disastrous. 

Meanwhile, in a dazEling and bewildering whirl, 
the great cataract rushed down b^bre me ; the 
dark, deep chasm boiled and surged with its 
tumultuous flood ; while the roar of the teq>le 
waterfeU swelled and reverberatad around me 
like the din of some great battle-field. 

Never shall I forget the anguish of that hour ; 
never forget the horror of sitting on that giddy 
height, overlooking my dreadful death-place. All 
the glories of the scene seemed a mockery to the 
eyes about to close in agony within its precincte. 
One intense longing alone possessed me, for some 

?uiet death instead of this frightful exit. Could 
but have obtained this boon ; but have looked 
once more on the dear and helpless ones on board 
the sloop, it seemed to me X could have died con- 
tented. 

As time passed, too, the cold added bodily suf- 
feriuE to my misery. The ice-bound , rock on 
which I sat sent chill frost-panes darting through 
me like icy arrows ; the circling sjway of the 
^reat cataract cased me in a frozen armour, which 
mflicted inexpressible torture on my bared hands 
and face, while the roar and rush of that wild 
scene grew weU nigh maddening ; and with a 
hideous fascination my eyes perpetually sought 
the white cluster of rocks below, on which my 
fate was to be dreed. 

I seined to sit lunirs in this terrible expec- 
tancy. At length the piercing pains began te 
give place to a strange creeping numbness which 
pervEided evety limb, the tuickeniug ice-covering 
to crush down sensation and power. The mo- 
ment so fearfully anticipated, so shudderingly 
awaited, was come at last I tried to summon 
resignation to meet my fate, as bectune my faith 
and country ; but I closed my eyes with a cry of 
irrepressible dismay and horror, as, despite my 
utmost ^orts, the supporting branch b^an to 
slip from my failing grasp, while rigid, helpless, 
and dosjiairitig, I felt myself ghding from my 
frozen eyrie into the dark gulf below. 

For the many miUionth time in this world's 
history, did man's extremity prove God's oppor- 
tunity ; for when hope was vain, and life was 
almost gone, I experienced a great deUverance. 
In his ilistress at my appalUng accident, my 
young companion had run through the woods, 
wildly seeking for help, when he providentially 
eacounteredtwoIudiouHtravelliiigexpross. These 
bad at onoe hastened to my roscue ; and by the 
aid of their long bufialo-skm thongs, secured to 
the nearest trees, and their firm, lynx-like t*ead 
beiitf able to descend to the spot, and almost 
at uo last moment to cost a loop around me, 
and thus draw me back to life aud safety. 

Years hiavo passed since then. Our new loca- 
tion has liecome a prosperous settlement ; and the 
missing Malcolm bughinglv recalls the snowdrift 
whence other seekers plucked him ; but neither 
time nor hat^iness can soften the haunting 
memory of that most terrible incident of oiir 
backwoods flitting, when I sat in my helpless- 
ness and horror above the Nekit^ FaUs. 
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A NOTEMBBB DAY. 



Slowlt up the ewt crecjw the bleartfd sun, 

Nor through the night-born mist semlB & dngle ray ; 
The ilreory earth he Kemeth now to shun. 

And ciuuiticleer boldly mocks the l^gard day. 
Withered leaves bestrew the cold, damp groiind 

Beneath their parent trees now no bald and bare; 
Under the oak the russet squirrel'B foond, 

Prudently seeking hia store of winter fore. 
And from the dull, gray copse no song comee now ; 

To suimier climca each Bummer warbler's fled, 
Save the lone redbreast, who, from Hchen'd bough, 

Proclaims hia love for the home where he was bred. 
Wani'd by the nipping of the aortbern ai 



And SDUgly nestles beneath biood ivy leavea. 
Adown the west, scarce glim'ring as he goes 

To his hazy bed, the sun now sinks away ; 
un..». iij;..i.i'o Honi/ ■---■ ' ■■-- 



NOTES Airo QUEEIES. 

GiM Bow Emtrt, Phbstok.— («7. ir.,.No. 2, p. 32.) 
Dr. Kuerden's description of this place is:— "And 
from tbLi leaser [Molyneux] Snuare. is another alley, 
lately [before 16S21 adorned with new buildine, passing 
into (bo Market-plac«, at the upper end of the Corn- 
market ; niid this alley or passage from the aforesud 
lesser square, hath liecn anciently called Oin Bmo 
Entry." It is a bowed or crooked entry ; and if the 
first word be pronouncad G hard instead of soft — that 
iete'iaberfin, not as in thenameof the liquor— the origin 
is at once revealed. At Blackpool, a narrow way from 
the North Cliff down to the beach is called the Oynn, 
and a public-house at its up}>er end thence took its 
name. It is often used with the diminutive tennina- 
tioQ d, ginnel ; but always denote* a narrow way, lane, 
or alley. In Halliwell's "Archuc Dictionary," Oitmtl 
is stated to ba a Northern word for a narrow entrance. 
It is from the Anglo-Sa;[on gin (Icelandic gin], a gap 
or opening; and adjectively, it denoted gaping, lying 
open, etc In time this word gin ceased to be under- 
stood ; BO that the "Gin Bow" or the "crooked lane," 
took furtJier the tautological addition of Y-vXiy. While 
on this subject, let me name a kindred worn having 
the same meaning, Vmntl, which (though the letters 
B nnd V are convertible) seems to be derived from an 
old Norman and obsolete French word Vtndlt, an 
alley or narrow lane ; and Skene gives the forms of 
YrnaU koA Finili, as the old Scottish words for the 
same thing. J. O. 

To the novels of low life belong several of De 
Foe's, the "Roderick Random" of Smollett, the 
" Paul CMord " and"Lucretia" of Bulwer Lyiton, 
the "Rookwood,"a history of Kichard Turpin, and 
most of the novels of Ainsworth. Of a different ' 
though nominally of the same class. 
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Mrs. Uaskell ; and " Adam Bede," by George 
>t. It will at once be seen that this classifica- 
tion is not felicitous, and is very liable to misap- 
prehension. ' ' Low life " is an ambiguous expression, 
and does not depend on the worldly degree or the 
physical condition of the characters delineated, but 
upon the quality of the emotions which the charac- 

:_.._ i.J .^ eicite — whether of sympathy tor 

sympathy for what is high. While, 



therefore, the distmcti 






distmction is accurate enough, ' 
"tow life" is identical with what is degrading, 
defective in actual uwe ; and especially so when the 
charaotOTB from low life show the quaJities which 
make "the whole world kin," irradiated by touches of 
humour and feeling. "Adam Bede" is abetter "geatle- 
man" than " Pelham," and there are more "low people" 
in "Vanity Fair" than in "Mary Barton."— JotqiA 
Angui, M.A. : Sandboak 0/ Engliih LiUnUare. 



Love always pardons ; love rarely leasona.— 
Jean Paul. 

WuEBBVEB obsequious reverence is 8ubetitnl«d 
for bold inquiry, truth, if she is not alrewly at. hand, 
will never be ottiuned. — HaUam. 

Tub Power which rules the world is just, and 

no nation ever tramples on the liberties of othen with- 
out in the end forfeiting its oviL^Oofittcia Smith. 

Th£ highest end of the mistress Knowledge 
stands, I think, in the knowled^ of a man's self, m 
the ethic and prolific consideration, with the end d 
weli-doing, and not of well-knowing only. Therefore, 
the ending end of all earthly learning being virtnaos 
action, those skills that most serve to citing forth tlut 
have a most just title to be princes over all the tttt ; 
wherein, it we can show it nghtly, the poet is worthy 
to have it before any competitors. —Sir Philip Sidntf. 

CoHFBEKENSiYE talkoFS fti« apt to be tiresome 

when we are not athiist for information ; but to be 
qoite fur, we must admit that superior reticence is a 
good deal due to the lack of matter. Speoch is tUm 
barren ; but silence does not necessarily brood over a 
full neat. Your still fowl, blinking at yon without 
remark, may all the while be sitting on one addled 
nest-e^; and when it takes to cackling, will han 
nothing to announce but that addled delusion.- ^(jii 
BUI tht Badicai, bg Oeorgr Eliot. 
The kings are eipelled from Rome. Theydis- 

appear because thrir mission is aocomplished. Then 
ensts, onowouldsay, a supreme law which asrigns M 
institutions, as to certain beings, a fated limit, mailed 
by the term of their utility. Until this inwideotisl 
term has arrived, no opposition prevails ; conspiracies, 
revolts, everything tails against the irreeiatible fona 
which muntains what people seek to overthrow i but 
if, on the contrary, a state of things, immovable ii 
appearance, ceases to be useful to the progreta <i 
humomty, then neither the empire of traditions, nor 
coumge, nor the memory of a glorious past, can ntiud 
by a day the fall which has be^ decided by destiDT.— 
JVapricm ///. 

Tee fine arts have l>een divided into the imita- 
tive and the inventive, but this distinction has no ml 
foundation. Art always imitates and always idealiKa. 
True, as the real is in every case the source of the ideal, 
art begins at first with simple imitation. In the diild- 
' man or of the race, as also with the 
trvile imitation, and that of the mot 
ons, is the only symptom of (stbelic 
capacity. No representation, however, has at pnseiit 
any claim to the title of art (although from nxriim ol 
puerile vanity the name is often given to it) eicept so 
tar as it is made mure beautiful, that is to say, mm 
perfect. The representation thus becomes iu rtalitj 
more faithful, because the principal features are brongtt 
more prominently forward, instead of being obsomd 
by a moss of unmeaning detail. This it is which <xa- 
stitutcs Idealisation ; and from the time of the gnat 
ma»Cerpicces of antiijuity, it has become more and mm 
the characteristic feature of esthetic productions. Bat 
in recognising the superiority of Idealisation is the 
second stage of art, we must not forget the neoesBty 
of its first stage. Imitation. Without it neitiker tba 
origin nor the nature of Art could be correctly under- 
stood. — Augiutt Comte, 

W CouBTHt Words, No. 6, will contain a Prese 
Sketch, by ELIZA COOK, entitled "NICE FEB- 

SONS." 
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"NICE PERSONS." 

BT EUZA COOK. 

How fi^quently we epeak of individuals amnng 
ir friends or acquaintance as being "nice" pcr- 
oa; but when we come to analyse what "nicc- 
•aa" really and fully lueanB, we suepect that the 
number ckiming ita possesaiou would bo con- 
siderably reduced; and the adjective be found to 
convey a far difierent class of qualifications from 
those which are accepted in common ^ria nee as 
meriting its application. 

Mere polish of manner, general suavity of 
bearing, and worldly aptitude for all purposes 
ajid all places, are by no means sufficient to 
justify the pretension of being a " nice person." 
Let us glance at what (at least in our opinion) 
must form the requisites to establish such a 
character. 

"Nice persons" are indeed "few and fer be- 
tween ;" for the innate and rare superiority of 
heart aud brain essential to the development of 
their component excellence is among the choicest 
of nature's worics. Sense and sensibility must be 
blended ; judgment and mercy go band in band ; 
tondeniess and firmness keep a fair balance ; and 
the reflective- spiritual be aufficient to subdue 
the worldly -physical. " Nice persons" are free 
from petty auspidona or mean jealousies ; thejr 
respect talent, venerate geni us, encourage modesty, 
forgive natural failings, soothe adversity, regard 
human rights, whether demanded by a mighty 
emperor or pariah pauper, are free from all vulgar 
affectation, and will grasp the rough hand of up- 
striving Poverty more warmly than the snowy 
palm of indolent Wealth. 

" Nice persona" come like a social sunbeam to 
r eyes, and set us talking without restraint or 
hesitation. When a Christmas pari.y is being 
organised, when a sister is married, when a son 
arrives at his majority, when a picnic is arranged, 
when a first-born is christened, how eagerly we 
look around our circle for the "nice persons ;" 



and who can shed such joyous, abiding pleasure 
on the festive gathering ; who can dispense such 
genial, cordial welcome about them as the few, 
alas! too few, "nice persons;" those who have 
been proved and found not wanting, who may be 
trusted aiid loved with our whole soul, though 
they make no eiacting demand on our verbal 
profession or epistolary declaration of affection j 
those who osercise kindness, wisdom, and deli- 
cacy Bo eiqxusitely mingled that they propitiato 
the lowest menial as graciously and entirely as 
they do the most distinguished visitor ; those 
who instinotively abstain from stepping op a 
sleeping cat or dog, as they would from wounding 
a bUghted spirit ; who never fear losing their 
prestige in society by being seen to lead a blind 
beggar over a crowded crossing, and who will 
dare to cany a small parcel without endeavour- 
ing to conceal it, as they would a keg of smugged 
brandy. 

Truly "nice persons" are ever tenacious of 
offending in small, every-day matters. They 
never come to the house of sickness with an 
endless rat-tat-tat, which must startle the suf- 
ferer into nervous terror. They never admire a 
beautiful brooch or splendid cigar-case belonging 
to a irtond, until that friend is almost compelled to 
bestow the admired article on the admirer. At a 
dinner party they are seldom among the first to 
discover that the port is slightly corked, or the 
champagne somewhat ropy. As gueate they 
never embarrass the hostess by proclaiming aloud 
that the grouse is ruined by too much cooking, 
and the venison by too little, As host or hostess 
they never confose the domestics and pain the 
visitors by uttering sharp invectives, evoked by 
some trivial neglect or unavoidable accident; 
nor will they ever be detected in reserving the 
primest cut of the joint, or epicurean morsel of 
the bird, for their own plate. As guests they 
□ever intimate that they entertain a strong 
opinion that the chicken's wing is preferable to 
the chicken's leg ; or that the soft fat of salmon, 
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whou salmon is tieven shillings per pound, is 
more agreeable to their palate than the thicker 
and (Irier jxirtion of the fish— entirely heedless 
of the fact that it is not easy to divide six square 
inches of aoft fat, at tho proportion of three inchea 
each, to twelve pereona. "Nice" guests are ever 
(ireful not to emulate the conduct of the dainty 
little daughter, who, being at her mamma's grand 
dioner when "greens" were worth their weight 
in silTor, asked for another help from the vege- 
table dish opposite ; with the additional request 
that she might have more of the " flower," as she 
did not like the " coUi." " Nice persona" are not 

firone to aeciufi the lai^gest and ripest nectarine, or 
he rarest bunch of Muscadel grapes, before the 
deesert dishes are quito arranged on the table ; uor 
will they apply for a cut out of the middle of the 
pineapple, uor swallow their plate of Maraschino 
ice at a rate that would freeze the mouth of 
Vesuvius, in order to make sure of n second 
supply of the delicious comitound. Indeed, 
"nice people" are always prominently distin- 
guisbatde at the festive board; and even through 
the polished surface aiid imposing bearing of 
many of the " upper ten thousand," it is not 
imuauol to observe the proi>ensity which the 
country critic said ought to have been displayed 
hj Moreland's pigs — that of putting their paws in 
the trough to rake up the choioest morsels. 

There is no light estimation to be placed on 
the amount of " uicenees " exhibited in not hear- 
ing or seeing too acutely at times, If the reduced 
wBow lady, who some months since called on us 
arrayed in expensive silks, French bonnets, and 
gorgeous mantles, makes her appearance now in 
a garment of common material, with a faded, 
rusty shawl and inferior gloves, would it be " nice " 
in us, we ask, to make it palpable to her that wo 
were "taking stock" of the altered style and 
quality of her attire? Would it bo "nice" for 
our eyes to bo found scrutinising the thin merino 
robe, the limp, unfashionable bonnet, and scanty 
veil 1 If the childish prattler in a targe but proud 
and honest family, announces to us before the 
faces of the parents that " mamma has given 
us treacle on our bread since butter has been so 
dear ;" or if the loud-tongued " Till^' Slowboy " 
flings a greasy scroll before her mistress, with 
the avowal that the butcher's boy says his mas- 
ter is " tired of waiting for the money, and timat 
have it on Saturday ,■" if the poor curate's wife 
may be seen through the passage to be making a 
pudding with unpresentable hands, and a coarse 
apron before her; would it be "nice" to be nil 
OTea and ears at such inauspicious moments) 
dertainly not ! If we are incidentally made wit- 
nassea to such cases, is it " nice " to let it be 
made patent tliat we swallowed every word with 
the gusto which would doubtless soon make our 
neighbours as wise as ouraelves ) We cannot 
help thinkine that a temporarr amount of dim 
vision and obtuse hearing would be wisest and 
kindest. There would be real good breeding in 
ninldng at the widow's dusty crape, and the most 
exquisite refinement in becoming slightly vocif- 
erous over some trifling object of interest, BO as to 
sink the dre.'^ul list of legs and shoulders un- 
receipted ; and in receiving the worthy wife of the 
reverend, under-piud toiler, as though she were 
summoned from no lower occupation than that 
of finishing & water-colour sketch, or selecting 



ornaments to bo worn at the rector's par^ that 
evening. Oh ! how much of vexatious annoyance 
we may spare others by eiercising a little thoiight- 
fiil " moonese ;" by abrfaining ftom that very com- 
mon, hut very quBfrtionable, indulgence of " always 
speaking our mind ;" by refraining from thrusting 
our " advioe," without possessing either sympatiiy 
or sense necessary to render that advice valuable ; 
by remembering, when wo ore inclined to play the 
severe censor, that if we " look at home," we may 
find some unseemly records on our own life tab- 
lets ; and that a degree of considerate delicacy 
and self-denial would make us much "nicer per- 
sons" before Ood aaA man. 

We must touch on one other among the small 
offences committed every day— that of attracting 
notice to any defect or unsightly slterBtion in 
the personal appearance of our acquaintance, and 
which can never be placed to the charge of " nice" 
persons. 

It requires some amount of strong courage and 
rude coarseness to address a lady with, " Bless 
me ! your front teoth ore turning quite black, 
you must get them attended to ;" or to exclaim 
to a gentleman, " Why, I declare, you have grown 
as gray as a badger since I last saw you, you 
don t look like the same man." It is a most 
ktrrriUy kind friend who inquires after yoiu- favou- 
rite daughter, well knowing that daughter eloped 
with her dancing master ; noriBit"nice"to prees 
with undue curiosity into age, pedigree, or posi- 
tion of others. A "nice'' person will never 
presume to endeavour to ascertain the full par> 
ticulara of "family matters," in which questions 
and positions of painful and delicate importance 
may he involved. "Nice persons" never cause 
the child to blush for the parent, nor the paroit 
for the child. Their generous and noble natures 
seek rather to flin^ the veil of benevolent courtesy 
over all the irretnevable errors and misfortunes 
which flesh is heir to, proving thereby that the 
example of our Great Teacher has not been wasted 
on them. We could carry this paper out te n 
great length, we fear ; but, alas t we ore wBin«d 
that "space," in a magazine, is under "limited 
liability," and we have a shrewd guess that if m 
did ntrt proceed at once to "Amen Comer," the 
Editor, and perhaps our readers, would enter a 
strong protest against our lightest claim as being 
a " nice person." 



WEDDING BELLS 



RiKo gently, wedding belK 

Drip7onr sweet votoee on the «Dimy air. 
In sQveiy cadencM and muBic BwcUa 

Tell of a happineas lo true, so rare. 
That Heaven bat once leta Blip mch light divine, 
A love that once alone on life may shine. 
Rln^ loftly, wedding peali, 

Rue not in clangour ; ripple like a stream 
Of melody, rejoicing; oh, there atesla 

Strange, yet keen-beard, aa vidceB in a dream, 

I seen to bear ys apeak aa well a« ring. 

Tailing her "Let the aonnd 

Bs never dulled through all biB wedded life ; 
But, iO(iit iiTi g very loftly, still be found 

Sweetest and gectlcat when he colls h.ix 'Wife-' 
Let her remember, one hard look or tone 

May Jangle all the bells into a moan. 
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" Think how her vonuui's life 

Ib clatrped into the hippy aphere of home ; 
HniF toiT, and worldly care^ and earthlf stnfe 

Ato not for her; tnat it u his to num, 
And bear ibe heat and bmden of the day. 
Till tho heart wearies and the bur growa graj'. 
" To let hia wedding bells 

RInff ever tiU the death-knell toUi for one. 
HwrlcT thtongb the wi>o<I>, the green aad mouy dvUn, 

nuoheeiy peal flies off with breeie and Bun. 
But it is hen, when winter ocmes anil nun. 
To make them sound, aye, twice &9 aweet Bgajn. " 

BiDg, holy bidal btOk • 

Speak of more things than youth, or joy, or mirth ; 
For there are deep, md dark, and taarfilled weDe. 

AH 1b not fonntBin-ipray upon thia earth. 
But light growi sorrow, pun is hot a word, 
Whm etilTthroogfa home the wedding beUs are beard. 



THE "MARLOCKS" OF MEREITON. 

BT BENJAUIK BRIEBLET. 

Chapter V. 

The roiul-nioniler hail so much rtwiioct fur tlio 
(irivocy of hia ueigbboiir'a home, uitf buch lui iii- 
Htiuctive delicacy iu hisregor^l for the eaorcdiieKS 
of ftll domoutic relatiouH, that lie ud ^Doiier heard 
tiie Toico of tho old Jacobiti eugngud in what ho 
took to be some form of praver, tbau he re-crosse<l 
tho threshold, oud cloaoil the door so geiitly th.it 
the uiiclc of the Utcb waa eiily a kind of metallic 
whisper. Creeping down the " fowt " with a cau- 
Uoua tread, and l^t«uiiig at each step he took, 
he retumetl frora hia reconnoiteriu^ ei{>edition, 
and got beyond the enemy's lines without being 
observed. Hib owii door was opened euificieiitly 
wide to permit such souuda to escape from witbiu 
were anything but ^teful to his ear. His 
woman was " carrym' on " about something. 
That was quite evideat from the manner in which 
certain words were drawn out, or chopped off iu 
their utterance ; as well as front tho rattle she 
« making amongst the bonaebold crockery aiid 
spooneiy. With the ruluutance of a schooUioy 

Suing lip to be whipped, our friend entered his 
omicilo, and made such a demonstnttioii with 
his hammors and haybauds aa he approached bis 
wife's presence, that it was a wonder she did not 
feint with terror. But as that good lady's nerves 
were not made of spider's web, and as she bad 
been accustomed to receive similar formidable 
displays without absolutely sinking into tbe earth, 
be on this occasion coolly inserted her knuckles 
1 her stays, and hiquired of her transgressing 
spouse if he knew who and whore be was. Receiv- 
ing only a cough in answer tu this compound 
question, she put auother of au equally inferen- 
tial character. 

" Are tbi wits gone a woolgetherin' (" uhe said, 
shaking a grav lock that had crept from beneath 
her cap, as ii it had been a species of serpent 
hatched out of her temper. 

"Art' sayiu' summat to mel'' returned the 
road-mender, in a tone that convoyed an expres- 
sion of the deepest hiunility, as well as a con- 
nciouanees of having been guilty of some sinful 

" Nawe," the wife retorted ; " aw'm taUdn' to 
a Hump vi' a blue jacket an' a red aenglct on," 

" Ub, well ; oh, well 1 get sed what theaw bast' 
tay ;" and the road-mender slunk into the chim- 



' ney-Qook, where he was at much unnecessary 
trouble iu laying by his hammers, and hanging 
his haybauds on two wooden pegs beside them. 

"Its no use WW sayiii' nowtto tlu!c, protested 
the dame, in a manner that would implv a doubt 
as to tho efficacy of forty years' daily lecturing, 
" Aw'm sure aVvo sod euoogh to tbee fort' m^ 
thoe heed me, if ever owt would.'' 

" Theaw has, theaw has, wench, goodness kuow»; 
but aw'w sich a l>ad lamer ut awiu hardly woth 
waatin' akoo wage on," commented the etoue- 
bisakcr, with an acquiescent grunt, 

" What hast' had thi hommers caut this moruju' 
for r stormed the other, 

" Aw're foeart theaw'd be breakin' yeds wi' 'em 
if aw laft 'em i' thi raich," was the peevish r^y ; 
but it was spoken iu such a low tone that " Mar- 
git " heard it not. 

"Theaw'rt a smart lui, that theaw art," ei- 
cloimcd the latter, drawing out her words so as 
to give them a rasping effect on her spouse's cars, 
** Aw never thowt afore ut tbeaw'ro so fond o" 
wark theaw'd work ov a Sunday i that aw never 
lUd. This comes o' thi cbinkin'. Aw wiali th' 
churchwardens had ba' gotten howd ok thoe ; 
they'd ha' fund thee o' dry shop oii't for a wliile," 

" Aw wish thoy'dhiiwd o' thte," the road-mender 
luuttt^rud to biuiself, though loud enough for his 
wife to bear, if not distinctly, 

" What's that theaw scs r the latter ejaculati;i), 
turning upon her husband a most severe look, 

" AVre aiin thoo if tlicaw'il seen or ycrd owt 
o' Johnny Arniitage to-day," waa the reply ; evi- 
dently given as a substitute for tbe former obaur- 
vatirai, &om reasons of a pacific natiu«, or from 
a desire to avert the dame's throatoued descent 
upou the offender. 

" Nawe, aw ba' not," she snapped. 

"Oh, wuU." 

"Oh, well! Whatart' i«H-in'atr 

"Aw're just gooiu' t' say aw wanted t' see 

" An' a nice figger theaw art fort' see anybody. 
What doat' want to see Aim for T and the dame 
plunged a baudful of uettles into the i>ot that was 
simmering over the fire, 

" Aw'm gooin' t' help to convert him to gooiu' 
to th' church ov a Sunday," tbe ruad-mcnder rc- 
plieil ill a subdued tone, as if he thought the au- 
uoiinceinent woidd bo received with some littto 
show of incredulity on tbe [lart of hia wife, 

"Wliat, tliee convert him 1" exclaimed the lat- 
ter, makiuga violent domonstratjoii with her ca|>- 
Bcreen, "Theaw means th' tother road aV)oaut, 
for aw think theaw'rt th' biggest sinner o'th' two. 
Aw dunno know whether eaur Joe or thoe has it ; 
for he's makldu a r^pit-cote i'tb' loom-heause, 
an' baa bui kuockin' an' sawin' till aw'm sure 
everybody i'th' loanu has yerd him ; a wicked 
wratch as be is !" 

" Does nor he know it's Sunday P 

" Yoi, he knows it's Sunday bi th' diiiiier.'' 

" Well, theaw sees aw didno' know. Bi th' 
time he's verd as micb o' thy tongue as hia feytlier 
bos, he'll nave had o tb' recollection dinned eawt 
of his yed." 

Tbe road-mender thought it prudent to retreat 
after having fired tliia shot ; so ho made for the 
front door, whence he could hear a dropping fire 
given in ineflfective discharges behind him. 

Sam leaned over the partition fence, and lis- 
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teaed again at his neighbour'a door. There was 
no sound this time, except the quiet ticking of 
the cloclc and the occasional twitter of an anti- 
Sabbatanan canary. He felt a strong desire to 
put his ear to the kejhole ; but was afraid he 
could not reach it, and the fence (his own makiiig) 
was but a rickety fabric of " laggins," worn-out 
treadles, and discarded weight ropes. It might 
come down if he tested its resisting powers to 
the required stretch. Had he been two inches 
taller he might have ventured upon a slight pres- 
sure sgmnst it, without anj danger of coQiing to 
gnet; but — there, now; a little further, and — 
hollo 1 " Well done, blue weft 1" 

This eiclamatiou was caused bj the road- 
monder finding himself pitched head foremost 
into his neighbour's garden, with a portion of the 
rickety fence apparently engaged m an effort to 
denude him of his nether garments. The railing 
bad given way under the last ounce of pressure 
(the old story of the camel and the feather), and 
going with a crash that alarmed the canary, as 
well as frightening away a couple of bens that 
were seeking to do a little model gardening, it 
left itA constructor to moralise upon the conse- 
quences of a too eager curiosity to pry into the 
af&irs of other people. The noise had caused 
some alarm elsewhere ; for just as the rotwl- 
mender waa getting a satisfactoiy account of the 
stAte of his legs, pnor to making what ia regarded 
as a cowardly use of them, he heard a door open ; 
and looking up from among the ^oosebetry trees, 
beheld the person of the Jacobm standijig over 

"What's tlie matter, neighbour 1" said the 
latter, a smile radiating over a face that appeared 
to be casting off a shade of melancholy. 

"Well, yo seen," replied the riMd-mender, 

Stting upon his feet, and shaking himself, " eaur 
argit's tongue's a bit peppery this momin', like ; 
an' aw're gettin' eaut o th^ road ont as fast as aw 
could, an' geet o'erbalanced — it's a wonder aw'm 
ever on mi legs at o — an' deawn aw coom among 
yor fayherry trees." 

"Are you hurt )" inquired the Jacobin, with a 
commiserating look. 

"Well, aw thinkmiamuareoreet. As for mi 
yed, or mi legs, they dunno' matter mich, for 
aw've very httle use for oather on 'em." 

" Come into the house. I've some plaister that 
I find to be very good for bniiaea, and 111 give 
you a little of it. But stop ; I cannot ask you in 
note," and again the shade came upon the Jacobin's 
face. 

"Whyf the looks of the road-mender said, 
though nis lips spoke not. 

" Because,'' continued the other, the melancholy 
in hia face growing more profound as he spoke, 
" IDT child io very HL I'm afraid she's in & fiver." 

Fever! That word was enough to scare the 
whole village, had it heard it. Fever ! Dreadful 
announcement J The road-mender shuddered. 
The short bits of hair that fringed his temples 
seemed to rise, and the sweat b^n to ooze out 
of the patch of wrinkled tan. Fever ! Let it 
get whispered abroad that such a terrible scourge 
was germinati:iK in the Jacobin's house, and who 
would answer tot the safety of his jwrson, his 
rurniture, or for the life of the tender flower 
drooping and thirsting in that heaven -forSiik en 
waste I Fever ! There might have been some 



of the infection concealed in the Jacobin's clothes, 
for his neighbour sprang away upon hearing the 
word i preferring to face the ordeal of a mer^ess 
tongue to risking the chances of a foul contagion 
fastening its teeth upon him. 

The old woman was engaged in " Uthittg" the 
broth when her spouse rushed in to tell her ihe 
dreadfid tidings ho had just heard. Before the 
latter could utter a word, the dame was so struck 
with the egression of alarm so visible in his 
looks, that she involuntarily cast her ^esupwaid, 
as if expecting the ceiling to be givmg way, or 
the smoke to be oozing through the numerotis 
cracks. 

"Whatever's to do ueawl" she exclaimed, 
hurriedlv placing the lithiog bowl on the hoby 
and looting alarmed in her turn. "Are th' 
churchwardens comin' for thee ? Sarve thee 
reet, if they are. If they putten thee uprf th' 
iton^ itoo', an' fasten thi stockina wi' a pair i/ 
vmodcn gartert (the stocks), theaw'U he a nice 
acet for everybody to stare at when th' church 
loses. Bast gotten thi tongue hondcufted o* 
ready? Whafs to do, aw say 1" 

" Th' feyrcr, Marat !" ejaculated the road- 
mender, pointing with his finger in the directicHi 
of the chimney-nook, as if the pestilence was 
hatching amongst the haybands and hammera 
he had previously placed there. 

" Th' feyver ! What dost meean T 

"It's theere," and ^ain the road-mender [winted 
towards ttie nook. 

" Then theaw's browt it wi' thee," said the 
dame, seizing hold of the tongs, and darting at 
the nook, as if she expected the disease had pre- 
sented itself in the form of a frog, or a toad, or a 
newt. "This comes o" thi workin' ov a Sunday. 
We'at ha' some sort o' bad luck beside, aw reckon, 
through it." 

" What art' rootin' aheawt wi* th' tonga for I" 
asked the road-mender, impatiently. "Doet think 
tlieaw con pike a diaorder up, same tbeaw does » 
cinder, an' carry it eawt o'th' beawse 1 Aw tell 
thee it's th' feyver, next dur, owd Johnny Anni- 
tage' wench, 

" Eh, dear me ! theaw doesno' say so V was the 
dame's exclamation, as the right interpretation of 
her husband's announcement penetrated to her 
somewhat obtuse faculties. 

" Yoi ; owd Johnny's towd me so just now," 

" Eh, whatever mun we do 1" 

" We mun be hetther folk, Theaw hasno' bin 
to th' church sin' that Sunday ut theaw couldno' 
get thi bonnet in at th' dur, an theaw had to torn 
back." And the road -mender could not help 
smiUng as he called up the reminiscence. 

" Joe," shouted the dame to her son, in the 
loom-house, "give o'er o' that knocldn' an' sawin', 

" Is th' dinner ready?" demanded Joe, pausing 
in his persistent hammering at a pointless naU 
that refused to be driven through a stout piece of 
black oak, used in the construction of hia model 
"rajmit cote." 

" Dinner ready, euro '. Heaw con th' dinner be 
ready yet, dost think 1" rephed the motheri wid 
she looked in at the loom-nouso door, and spoke 
in a more subdued tone. " Put tliat wood by. 
Throw summat o'er it, so ut it conno be seen. 
Come into th' beawse, an' denwn o' thi knees in a 
minnit." 
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" Nawe, aw sbamio," said the \erj dutiful son, 
aiming another blow at the obstinate nail. 

" If t doesuo' come, awTl fling a stoo' at thi yod, 
theaw ainful wratch !" said the dame, raising her 
Toice to a more authoritative pit<jh. " Come at 
once, aw say," and she flew at the youth, seized 
him by the nair, and iu the true spirit of Chrbtian 
humifity, as interpreted by iguoraut SlerritonianB, 
compelled him to assume aa attitude of suppli- 
cation. 

Muttering over something that appeared to 
have the effect of softening the dame's anger, as 
well as quietine her alarm, the hopeful rose upon 
his feet, and drawing a varnished sleeve across 
hia eyes, promised to use his clogs for a purpose not 
intended by the dogger, if she did not allow him to 
proceed with the construction of his rabbit cote. 

" Dost know ther's th' feyver next dur, an' thee 
carryin' on o' this fashiii ?" demanded Margit, 
nmking a charge at the few buttons attached to 
Joe's waistcoat, and thereby imperilling the exis- 
tence of several ragged buttou-holea. 

'* Th' feyver !" exclaimed the hitter ; hia looks 
betraying a degree of fright that one would have 
thought could only have been produced by the 
sudden appearance of a " boggart." " Howd it 
hack, moather, till aw get eaut o'th' heawso ; an' 

th' rappit cot« may go to ." WelL where it 

might have gone to the mother heard not; for 
the son was out of the house and far up the lane 
before she could get out of the loom-house. 

" Yon lad's takken th' boggart finely," said the 
road-mender, laughing (some people woidd jest 
over the grave), "on' hell come uoaue back till 
his stomach brings him, uoather." 

" He's like his fevther, he's a keaward," said 
the dame, looking lor all the world as if she did 
not know what she was saying. " Look after 
lAoote broth, Sam, while aw goo an' see what owd 
' Mary o' Jone's o' Sally's ' has to say abeawt it, 
before weVe too late." 

Mary & Jone's o' Sally's, an old beldam who 
had the reputation of bemg a fortune-t«ller, lived 
in a cot close by. It has been levelled with the 
road long since ; but it was, at that time, quite a 
model dweUiiig for such as dealt iu the black art 
to inhabit, 'The walls of this tenement were of 
rou^ stones and mud ; the roof of sods and rot- 
tan wisps of thatch that turned to manure, and 
fed long stalks of rankest grass, growing in bristly 
tufta, where it was not browned by absolute decay. 
The "casings" were so low that a portion had to 
be cut awoy to let in the door ; ana the one win- 
dow was a single "bull's-eye" square of glass, ad- 
mitting a feeble ray of greenish light, that was of 



and mould, and was as dark as tlic spirits that 
were suppoeed to haimt it. The chinmey, through 
a compu^ory economy of space, was seldom per- 
mitted to perform its fiitictions; l>^ing for the 
most part choked up with sods, deposited there ] 
by mischievous boys, who could scramble ou the 1 
roof as easEy as mount a fence. IIow the cot was 
furnished was never known till the diiy on which 
it tumbled; for the light was never sufficient to 
reveal auvthiog to the eye except one post and 
the covmet of a bed ; a table that hod to stand 
in a comer to stand at all ; a chair that was con- 
stantly leaning towards the table, as if asking for 
■upport i and a stool that appeared to have aban- 



doned all idea of ever rising to the dignity of a 
chair. The old woman was of a pattern witn her 
abode. An only window shed its feeble light upon 
her soul ; her chimney was choked up with auuff ; 
and her roof had nothing upon it except here and 
there a straggliug remnant of thatch, that no one 
rememberea being any other colour than gray. 
She had so long accustomed herself to sitting on 
the rickety choir, that if, when calling at a neigh- 
bour's house, she happened to sit on a firm one, 
she would lean on one side, and seem to be in con- 
stant fear of going over on the other. Her habits 
were as singular as her person was repulsivi 
she moved in an atmosphere of mystery, that 
strengthened the convictions of her neighbours as 
to her possession of the faculty of fore-fciowledge, 
and the power to avert the visitation of evil by 
feats of the necromantic art. 

Maty was sitting at the door, reading an old, 
brown-leaved Bible, when the road-mender's wife 
presented herself at the gat«. 

The beldam closed the book, raised her glasses, 
and looked up nt &Iargit. 

"Theaw looks meeterly flayed, wench," she olv 
served, before the other baa an opportunity of 
disclosing the purpose of her errand. 

" Floyed aw may weel be, Mary," returned Mar- 
git, shaJdng her head ominously, " for what dun 
yo think r 

"Hoo's a goo<l fortin- teller ut knows what 
folk tliinken," replied the prophetess, making way 
for her neighbour to enter the cot. "Come in, 
wench, an' konk ihi deawn on th' bed, for th' 
stoo's low an' rotten, a:i' happen would nor howd 
thee. What in it theaw has to tell me : an im- 
couth — piece of news — or a tale V 

" An uncouth, Mary," replied the road-mender's 
wife, taking her seat on the bed. " Th' feyver'a 
abeaut." 

" That's ill news, wench ; but not so bad as 
famine, or blight,or unholy Jacobin war, Wheere's 
it hrekken eaut )" 

" At Johnny Armitago's." This was communi- 
cated in a whisper, and with a misgiving as to 
whether some supernatural manifestation would 
not make itaelf visible about the chimney, or 
among the weird-looking rafters. 

"That unfearin', book-worahippin', heaven-for- 
swearin' Jacobin ! ITim ut sea aw'd no peawer 
o'er sperrita, an' couldno' te!l when luck or mtf- 
luck's comin'. It's a judgment ou him for his 
unbehef ;" and the sibyl rubbed her hands with 
fioiidiah satisfactiou. 

" But we may cateh it, Mary," observed the 
road-mender's wife. 

"Nay ; swil tak' care o' that," said the aor- 

" Heaw, Mary ?" 

" Husht I^yon's th' church bell gooin'. It mun 
l>e done neaw ; for Sattin has a bond in it, on' 
his peawer mtm be crossed before it's too late. 
That Jacobin has a wicked book in his benuse, 
th' ' Reet« o' Mon' it's co'ed ; an' aw've sed lung 
sin' «t if that book wumo' brunt, th' plague 'ud 
come upo' Merriton !" The hag threw up a shri- 
velled arm among the rafters as she deUvered 
herself of this conclusion, and her client felt awe- 
stricken at the manifestation of such an amount 
of supernatural wisdom. 

" But whoa dar fetch th' bookeautf asked the 
latter. 
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" It needa iioaiie," waa the reply. " Set foyer 
to th' heauae, if he winno give tn' nook up. That 
'ud kill th' diaorder an »' ; and what's riddn' two 
lives, to Bure deeath to SMires ) It mun be done." 

" But that poor woiich has done no hurt to 
nob'dy," uiieu the road-mender'a wife ; " it 'ud 
be a pity if hoo'te loet too." 

" What does that matter ? Eaiir 8ario\ir wur 
innocent, an' wur crucified. They didno' s^exe 
Him. Away wi' thee, wench, an eheawt it I'th' 
loane while folks are eoniin' fro th' cliurch ; or 
else it may Iw too late. What, thcaw winnot I 
Then nw will !" and the hog chanted — 

An eye for an e;e, an' a tooth for a toolh ; 
Contusion to error, an' pronuse to truth. 
Do Tinto othetB the tfl they do yon ; 
That's the religion of Oenlile an' Jew, 

Meanwhile a part of the old lieldam'a under- 
taking had been anticipated. The rumour of 
pestilence liad gone through the village like a 
war-ory ; and no Up that t^k up the word was 
niggardly of its office, but spread it wherever 
there was an ear to litttcn, and gave it a darker 
meaning every time it was spoken. Vill^ers 
were gathered in anuJl grouns alraut the lane, 
and oooferred in whiapera. "Tho parson waa the 
centra of alarger group assembiednoar the church 

Sxtea ; his usually benign face now clouded by a 
ark thought, and hia ears forced to listen to 
wicked suggestions, and creeds of humanity that 
have no i>arBUel in the teaching of our glorious 
Christianity. Fever and Jacobuiism were Kyno- 
nymouBevus,Bothepeop1edccreed. Bothmiistbe 
eiterminated before Merri ton could open its doora 
with safety ; and who so fit to lead tnem against 
their common enemies as the anoatlc of that faith 
which enjoins " peace and goodwill to men?' 

" Promise me that you will use no violence 
towards this man or his hoiiae, or anything that 
is his," said the reverend Keutlemao, " and I will 
go down with' you, and make inquiries a1)out this 
wicked book." 

The promise was reluctantly given, and with a 
alow, measured step, and a prayerf<j heart, the 
vicar led the excited remnant of his congregation 
down to the gate of the Jacobin's house. 

Mary o" Joue's o' Sally's, the fortuue-t«lling 
crone, waa there already, inciting her neighbours 
to such deeds as would at another time have 
mode them shudder to think of. But what 
scruples will not bigotry and fear 



are now aa exacting as " Shylock, 
their "pound of flesh" to the "ninth pari of a 
hw." At the door stands the Jocobm, jhtllid 
with eiief and dismay, begging, in the name of 
aonwtnine that does not concern them then, that 
his little household idols might be spared. And 
more plaintive comes a voice ftwrn the aick-room, 
a childish-treble voice, that dares to breathe the 
name of Qod in its prayers, yet pierces no heart 
save one j and she, the owner of that heart, 
mourns for the loss of another such a girl buried 
the week before. No, no ; to spare would be a 
compromise with the spirit of darkness ; tho\igh 
their Master preached mcroy, a doctrine that 
might have done for the miu«lesa preachers of 
Gaalee, but was heresy to some of the fishermen's 



ouce, and let fire pm^ the air of the two-fold 
poison that infect^ it ! 



" Neighbour," says ho, " the people ore wroUi 
against you, because you harbour wickeil books, 
and teach &lse doctrines to those who will listeii 
to you. I come, as a minister of our blessed 
gospel, to implore you to purify your house troxn 
sucn a control!, that we may as fellow Christians 
seek to avert the spread of another contagion 
amongst us, and which my parishioners look 
U|i0ii aa a judgment." 

" What books do you refer to f demanded the 
Jacobin, in a sorrowful tone. 

"One which is known a.s the 'Hightaof Man.'"' 

" Shall I commit it to your hands f" 



I. 
" These people will." 
The Jocobio stepped back mio the house, and 

in a moment returned, bearing open in his hands 
a large colf-bouiid tome, the appearance of which 
took the ^icar by surprise, as he had specu- 
lated on itn being a small and insignificant-looking 
volume, adapted for concealment about the per- 

" My ideas of the Rights of Man are gathered 
fhnn thit boolc What other you mean 1 know 
not. Take it, and when you have read it as 
much as I have, and learned the lessona of charity 
it troches, you will be no less fitted than now for 
your duties as a minister of Christ. What, you 
seem surprised !" 

The Jacobin had reason to make this remark ; 
the vicar koi surprised, nay confounded ; for tm 
eye had lighted ou a pass^ in that forbidden 
Itook that would have afforded him a text for an 
eloquent and impressive wiTOxaix-.—" Judge wA, 
and ye ahaU >iot be judged; ctmdemn TtoC, and vt 
thaU not be condemned; forgive, and ye thaUlx 
forgiven." 

"Tkit the 'RighU of Man)' the vicar ei- 
claimed, scarcely bcheving his eyes as he glanced 
over the text. 

" The book that teaches us the most truly what 
are the rig^u and diUii^s of men. I have no 
other," replied the Jacobin. 

The vicar waa aileut and thoughtful for a mo- 
ment ; then, turning to the crowd of [leople at 
the gate, said, in his most impressive manner— 

" Neighbours, we have mistaken this man. He 
is no Jacobin, but a Christian Mice ourselves ; for 
lo, when 1 demand of him the book upon which 
he builds his faith, he presents to me the BiUe. 
Go home, neighbours, and pray that you may be 
as good Christians as he." 

A murmiir went through the crowd. It waa 
not the harsh sound that had struck the Jacobb'a 
ear as he oi>ened the door. There were expres- 
sions of pity heard in that buzi of voices ; and 
more than one brave-hearted woman pressed to 
the gate, and offered a ministering hand ou behalf 
of the dear child about whom the shadow of death 
was then hovering. The more timid slunk away 
in shame and fear ; whilst otb^s, disappointed 
of what promised to them to be a glorious truir- 
lock, glutted their mischievous desires by an 
uncompromising descent upon the cot of tiie 
fortune-teller, evciy stone of which would have 
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been levelled to the grouiui but for the inter- 
ference of the churchwardeus, who happened to 
bejraasiug at the time. 

The vicor remained with the Jacobin, and 
pn^ed with him. BotUy they ascended the 
stairs, pausing at each step to listen, with a fear 
that the voice of the siifterer might bo hushed 
for ever. More softly still ! No soimd yet ; not 
even a sob. Huah! was that the rustle of a 
aeraph's wing bearing the freed spirit heaven- 
wara ) or woa it that of the angel of mercy, sent 
to pour balm on a fether'a breaking heart? They 
are now at the bedside, the one kneelinK and the 
other liatening with an aniiooa ear to tne music 
of a settling sTumber, that indicates the crisis to 
have been passed. That rustling must have isecu I 
the departure of Death, foiled of his purpose ; for ' 
the patient sleeps a calm, unruffled sleep ; and 1 
the hectic flush is leaving her cheek, like the un- i 
folding of rosy curtains to disclose a bower of I 

Shall I tell you more 1 The reputed Jacobin j 
was a teamed ph^cian, who had sought the re- 
tirement of Memton in order that he might piw- ] 
me his investigations into the soundness of a 
titeory much disputed by the faculty. His retir- 
ing habits, and the mystery surrounding his daily 
life, hod engendered a suspicion in the minds of 
curious Herritoniana that he was a follower of 
"Tom Paine." They coidd see piles of books on 
shelves aa they passed the cottage ; and what 
busineaa had people with so much reading, unless 
they were intant upon turning the world upside 
down I So reasoned Merriton ; and so does so- 
ciety yet reason on behalf of men who nro in 
advance of their time. 

You see the neat brick mansion on the rise 
of the hill yonder } That is now the residence 
of " Johnny Armitage." Children of large fami- 
lies bUme him for bringing so many " babbies " 
into the world ; but the poor of Merriton bless 
him for his kind heart and ministering hand. 
As for his daughter. Patience Armitage, she is 
married to his assistant ; and three happier, wor- 
thier people there are not in Merriton. Well, of 
course the iiara<Ai must not be put on one side, 
for he's a jolly trump ; fond of putting his knees 
wider the doctor's table, and christening little 
"Jacobins" as they succeed each other to the 
fhtnily cradle at " Merriton Lodge." 

The road -mender has fillecT his last "rut." 
Death laid his hammer on him one day, o short 
time ago ; and his gravestone now fills up a space 
in that pavement with which the arch-aestroyer 
is gndually covering the earth. 

(TobeeoMHnui.J 



Or eluded nimks where loven nightly meet. 

Yes ; her gr&j walls how m&ny aisba have heard. 

Breathed m each timid hope, each anguished word ; 

All hieber prompting of the buman bteact. 

All aident seeking for a purer rest, 

Gain upward tone From that prayer-frdghted air. 

Which in the soul can holier longiDgs gtu-, 

But mingled so the present and to be, 

We scarce the ^olf 'twixt earth and heaven Me, 

Ob, the wide difference in fores of prayer, 

The aspect of the bouIb awembled Qiere, 

That worship trembling from each voice within 

Is lelflih i^ayer, with some, that's like to sin : 

The cheated heart, with human pasdonl waam, 

Drasses her sarthly jo js in sacrad form ; 

Alike in adoration all may kneel. 

But aa their wants, so will their natures fetL 

The Mother gazes fondly on her boy, 

And filled with ecstasy and piona joy, 

3he thinks 'tis simply gratitude to heaven. 
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Tfaey say the Trees could many tales onf old. 
And broolo, and wooded streams, and ruins old, 
lliat ivied walls might their own secrets tell. 
And sorrows of the loved the Sowers know well ; 
Bat of all silent watchen that I know, 
Th« Ume-ttiuned walls of holy church could ehow 
More of the inner sorrows, bated joys. 
More of life's straggles, and her sad alloys, 
Hum sweetest forest glade, or cool letraat, 



And dreams not how 'tis marred by earthly leaven. 

The Muden feels so sweet that holy pi 
Her heart so warm towarda all the nun 






. , 3 bright, th« thout,-!ita that fill her mmJ, 
The world to her is goodnOBs twice rofined : 
But should one absent be from that loved wrine, 
Where is her care for Scripture's hallowed tine ? 
Cold arc the words that fall upon her ear. 
The sacred tonea can scarce her beiuK cheer ; 
From her stilt'd heart the livinR Grc hath fled, 
The jjmjrtrs are raised, yet is the spirit dead. 
How consecrated to the Wife that place. 
Where vows endowed her with a dearer grace ; 
How pure the atmoaphere that breathes around 
That altar where her life new gladness found ; 
And OS vach week she vitiits still tliat home. 



Ponders, and fancies 'tis of heaven alone. 
Her soul's expansion to her God devotes i 
Think) of her God, but on His creators doala : 



Judge, halnh and true, cold death steps in the way, 
Dnltil the fair light, and chills the hopeful ray. 
Without the loved no mure that house is peace, 
And, for a time, her very prayers do ceane. 
Darkly and slowly though the aeaaona roll, 
Calm cornea in mercy to her wearied soul ; 
Again, in trust, her thoughts to heaven tend. 
To mevt the absent her tired feel would wend. 



How little of the secret heart we know ! 

What lofty inspiration guides the soul 

In those who daily ptijas tow'rd that far goal 1 

No hope of vague delight from human titr. 

The rapsodies of a poetic lie. 

Not sordid love the call that moves their heart, 

Won to a better lifts with self they part ; 

Ifost in the splendour of that heaven-bom aim. 



Meet? yes, again, in sympathy with good. 

Know those they've loved ? yea, aa the angels should ; 

CommnnioDf aye, in that serauuD throng 

The loved, and the unloved will Jtun their song ; 

The near on earth to God their beings raise, 

Their union fnlfil in mutual pruse. 

Who nay sustun this glorious theme, 

Ooil, in His essence pure, alous esteemT 

Mai^is of old ths grand ids* eanght. 

In ungleness of heart true wisdom sought i 

Heaven, unto them, gave one niOTeme delight, 

To be, though far, within their Maker's sight ; 

Sinless the presence of their Ood to breathe, 

And In beatitude JSTi* love receive ! 

How many nxmnfnl tales, oh, deat atmies, 

How msny teats and nnconfeasid sroans: 

How many hopes and unfulfilled 

How many struggles and deep sn 

How many cries in sgony for aid. 

How many vows th^ deeds have never paid. 

Could lympathy be drawn from lifeless stMu^ 

How many sorrows wouldst thou than benuan 
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LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS. 

BY UtlS. CAKOUSB A. WHITE. 

We know that all the d&vs of mau'a life are 
made up of happy and uouappy ones, of ever- 
changing eventa aiid vicissitudes for which, if 
" conduct be fate," we ourselvea are more often 
answerable than the providence, or destiny, or 
fortune (according to our modes of expression) 
to which, by a figure of speech, we modems are 
apt to refer them- 

Of course, I allude to ordinary events, and not 
to thoae the source of which lies deeper than our 
actions, and are not, as far as we can perceive, to 
be accounted for or influenced by them. Events 
that overtake a man at the most seemingly auspi- 
cious period of his life, and leave him maimed and 
bleeding at its crosa-roads, or find him strugghng 
against an adverse sea, and surge him bv some 
invisible tide into the Golden Uom of his desires, 
and this by strange (and unlesa supernal) unac- 
countable agency. With these we meddle not. 
We are apt to lefer them to preordination, and 
feel, flrith the player poet, " There's a Divinity 
doth shape our enda, rough hew them as we 
may." 

In antique times of ignoranoe and superstition, 
when the physical and moral laws that govern 
humanity were wholly unrecognised, when men 
perceived effecta, but had no rational knowledge 
of their causes (even in the limited sense in which 
we are cognizant of them), the days themselves 
were made answerable for their events ; and, ac- 
cording as they proved fortunate or unfortunate, 
were accounted lucky or unlucky days. The belief 
was prevalent through all the eastern nations, in 
some of which it remains to this day. The old 
Greeks and Romans held the same belief, and 
from them it travelled to the Gothic and Celtic 
peoples, with the populace of which it is not yet 
quite eitinct.*' Geblin observes that men were 
led to these ideas by noticing the good or ill-suc- 
cess of their undertakings on certain days ; those 
on which their a&irs prospered were deemed 
fortunate ; those on which thev failed, the re- 
verse ; and that, being confirmed in these impres- 
sions by the recurrence of good or bad fortune 
on parallel dates, they ended by grouping the 
days into numbers, and attributing to them 
good or bad quaUtiea, according to the various 
attributes of the deities that presided over 
them. 

Thus, the primitive calendars became divided 
into black and white days {dies atri, or diet albi), 
fortunate or unfortunate days, of which these 
and similar phrases remain memorials of the 
universality of the belief. 

Hesiod, who lived 977 years before Christ, and 
who quotes from the most ancient calendars long 
since eitinct, alludes to this distribution of days ; 
and in one of his poems, composed 2,600 years 
back, embodies all that they contained r^arding 
the influence of the days of the month, 

* Modem writ«n, indeed, ooatend that the Celtic 
and Tentonio tribes have thu and other BupentitionB 
from oiM oonuoon «<mrce with the Greek and Latin ; 
that all tkeae natioiui, m well as the Perwan and higher 
cade Hindoo^ are deacended from the andent Aryan 
race, whkh onginally inhabited the central potion of 
Northern ludiik— En. " Conntry Wonb." 



Observe, ho say:^, the distinction of the days 
according to the order of Jupiter,* and aft«r that, 
see that your pe»ple are made to do the saroe. 
The thirtieth of the month is favourable for 
visiting labourers, and distributing provisions. 
On iJus day eveiybody is occupied with these 
affairs, because, says Geblin, it was the end of 
the month when the head of a farm or homestead 
regluated his accounts, paid his workmen's wages, 
eto. The new moon, the fourth, and the seventh 
are also appointed by Jupiter. The first of tiuae 
because it is the day on which Latone gave Apollo 
with the golden hair to the universe. The eighth 
and the ninth are good to attend to busineaa. 
The eleventh and twelfth are always good ; tiie 
first for sheep-shearing, the second for reapinf^ 
The twelfth is the more preferable of the two. 
This ia the time when the spider Euqwnds her 
web in the warm air, and the wise anta augment 
their heaps of grain, and good house-wivea choose 
the thickness of the warp of their cloth, and 
coromence their work. Never begin seed-sowing 
ou the thirteenth, though it is good for planting. 
The siiteenth, on the contrary, ia dangerona for 
plants, but favourable to the birth of boys, and 
just as unfavourable to that of girls, as well as 
to marriage, It ia the same with the aiith ; 
but the latteriaeicelleut for strengthening hedgBS 
and sheep-folds, and it is again fortunate for Uie 
birth of boys, though it gives them an inclination 
for falsehood and wrong-doing, together with se- 
ducing discourse and the gift of keeping secrets. 

The happiest time for bringiijg a wise son into 
the world, and one who will prove of good cha- 
racter, is at the full of the moon. It is the sain* 
with the tenth. The fourteenth ia favourable fiw 
girls. This m a fortunate day, too, for looking 
after sheep and oxen, dogs and mules, and for 
feeling them with the hand. Remember tba 
fourth, the fourteenth, and the twenty-fourth; 
and cast away oU species of chagrin, for these 
are sacred days. The fourth is a htropy day fc* 
taking a wife, having first cousoltAd the flight of 
birds ; for it is necessary, on so important an 
occasion, to have rocouise to auguries. 

The fifteenths are always to be avoided, for on 
them it is said that the Furies wander about to 
revenge the wrouga of the god Orcus, and to 
punish the disobedient and perjurers. 

On the seventeenth visit the com, and make 
an offering to Ceres ; and carry it to the granary. 
It is ako good for felling wood, either for the car- 
penter or the building of ships. Commence to as- 
semble on the fourth, but the most favoiuable 
time is the afternoon of the nineteenth. 

The ninth ia always without danger ; is good 
for planting, ete.; and is never marked by an evil 

But few persona know that the twenty-ninth ia 
excellent for tarring casks and barrels ; for putting 
oxen and mules to the plough, and ships into the 

sea, and many other daring things. 

The fourth is favourable for tapping wine casks. 
The fourteenth ia the most sacred of all ; thon^ 
many behere that the moming of the twen^- 
fouiih, or after midday, is the most propitious 



a doainant in July. 
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they preaage nothing ; neither do they cause good 
or evil. One prefers one, one another i but few 
can tell tor ■whaA reason. Sometimea a day is 
unfortunate, and at other times it is happy. 

Thus we perceive that the number nine, either 
alone or accompanied by teus — as nineteen, 
twenty-nine — was universally happy. So also 
was ten, twen^, thirty. It is tne same with 
seven and twenty-seven ; with four, fourteen, and 
twenty-four. The third, the fifth, and the thir- 
teenth were -anfortunate days. These make 
nearlv half the days of the month ; the rest were 
indimrent ; so that only two or three were black 

AmongBt the Romans, who also divided the 
days into fortunate and unfortunate ones, the 
days after the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were 
reckoned in the latter category, and were called 
dia atri; and the dqIv reason for the belief, 
according! to Verrius Flaccus, whom A. Qellius 
quotes, was that for several ages it had been 
noticed that those days had proved onluoky to 
the state, by the loss of battles, towns, and other 
casualties. The same author tells us that the 
day before tlie fourth of the Ealeada. Nones, or 
Ides, was also reckoned unfortunate ; but he does 
not know why, except that the great overthrow 
at Camue was said to have happened on such a 
day. And this reminds us how nearly related 
Un religion of the fioniane was to that of the 
ancient Oreeks ; and of Hesiod's reminder that aU 
care and sorrow was to be cast aside on the days 
devoted to Jupiter j for we read that, on the 
occasion of the above defeat, there was such an 
univo^sal mourning in the city that the feoat of 
Geres, in which solemnity the women were the 
chief actors, was forced to be omitted, no person 
that mourned being allowed to take part in the 
ceremony. From the Greeks, also, they borrowed 
the custom of marking the calendar with white 
and black days. Thus Horace, on the occasion of 
scone private festival, writes: — "Let not this 
joyful day be without a Cretan mark of white." 

Amongst the Macedonians whole months were 
accounted tuducl^, and there is an ancient story 
extant of Alexander, which proves that, even in 
those remote times, the master minds were free 
from the prevailing superstitions, which kept 
the people the slaves of tneir own fears. On one 
when about to pass the Granicus in the 
of the Persian army, which was drawn 
the opposite side of the river, some of his 
officers remmded him that they were in the month 
IkaiTu, an unh^py month, during which the 
Macedonians never undertook any military enter- 
prise. " Oh, very well," responded Alexander, 
" can it the second ArtemisiuB," upon which he 
ordered the "chai:ge" to be sounded, crossed the 
river, attacked the Persians, who took to flight, 
and gained that battle that made him master of 
Asia Minor. Not so the Romans, under almost 
parallel circumstances. Their credulity and su- 
perstition partook of more material forms than 
the Greeks. Not only did they augur of events 
by the flijiht of birds, but by their appetites ; 
and, in time of war, a geneul never took the 
field unattended by a brood of sacred chickens, 
not for hie private oommissariat, hut that the 
most importent preaases might be drawn ftaai 
their manner of feedmg. A battle was once 
lost to them because a general of rationalistic 



views had such of the fowls as would not willing 
eat thrown in the sea, intending that those wiu 
an appetite should decide the fate of the combat. 
The soldiers, terrified by the unwillingness of the 
birds to ea^ aud shocked at what appeared to 
them the frightfully impious act of their general, 
refiised to fight. 

Ou one occasion the Athenians demanded aiA 
from the Lacedemonians against Xerxes, who 
had already invaded a part of Greece ; but the 
latter replied that it would be impossible for their 
troops to move before the full moon, as all their 
wars begun before that time had ended uufoi^ 
tunately. So late as 1668 the Persians lost an 
entire month before opposing the Cossacks, who 
had made an irruption into the northern provinces 
of the einpire, the inhabitants of which had sent 
courier after courier imploring prompt assistance 
from the government ; but those messengers were 
coldly reminded that the moon ica» in Cancer, 
and it followed that the whole of that moon must 
^kss before assistance could be sent to them. 
These people (the Persians) were particularly 
superstitious with regard to times and seasons. 
The traveller Chardin tells us that they were 
so much the slaves of such prejudices, that they 
depended on their astrologers and diviners as a 
child does upon its nurse. No Journey was un- 
dertaken, Qo enterprise begun, no private or public 
contracts entered mto, without consulting them 
as to the favourable or unfavourable condition of 
the planets, the day, and even the hour. For 
they had their white and black days also, and 
the blackest of them all was the first Wednesday 
in the month S^har; though, as a rule, Wednes- 
days were accounted fortunate days, because on 
that day the sun was created. It would be im- 
possible to compress into the limits of this short 
Eper the many instances on record, to prove the 
neful effects which this superstition as to days 
and seasons exercised over whole nations. 

If we turn to the ancient French and German 
calendars, to the " Messages Bouteau," or the 
"Almanack de Bale," there we find that the 
spring is for planting, the summer for reaping, 
the autumn tor the nusbandmau and vintager, 
the winter to warm one's self in the chimney 
comer ; but the days are still dowered with good 
or evil influences, and some are, and some are 
not, good for marriage, for blood-letting, and 
taking physic ; while on others, inimical to these 
affairs, you may cut wood, or your finger-nails, 
with the happiest results. We may laugh, but 
these things seriously affected antiquity, and 
tyrannised over nations otherwise the most en- 
bghtened. We are (especially the young, the 
thoughtless, and the unread amongst us] given 
to ndicule the observances and prejudices of 
Orientals, when we should pit;r tnem ; for in 
their weakness we see the portrait of that of our 
fathers. There was a time when judicial astrol(My 
would have subjugated all Europe, had not the 
strongest minds of the sixteenth century united to 
commit with and demoQstrat« its absuraity. The 
travels, the losses, the labourSj and sufferings 
which its votaries underwent for an idea, are 
marvellous as a fairy tale, which a histoiy of 
them would most resemble. 

Coming down to later times, one is rather 
astonished to find European calendars of the 
thirteenth centur; of the Christian era conserv- 
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iug days distrnguiahed fri>m the others uuder 
the name uf Egyptian daja. At tirat antiquaries 
did not know what to miAa of them ; but it is 
now well established that these Aaya were those 
regarded as unlucky, and of which Hesiod made 
mention. Geblin thinks that the name onl^ 
proves that the Egyptian sages were known to 
nave authorised the superatition ; but ma? not 
Uiose davB of darkoees and pestilence and death, 
with which Moses was empowered to ul^ue the 
Egyptians, have been typified by the name ? 
The councils o^n thundered i^ainst theee your* 
Emptiatm, Saint Augustiu setting the esample ; 
and in one of iiia works he censures severelv 
those who do not apply themselves to break 
down, amongst other enterprises, the days called 
Egyptian, and said to be unlucky. The calendar 
ill which the earUest mention of them is found, 
is of the year a-d. 334, ia the reign oi the Em- 
\teTOT Constance. The days are as follows :— 



January 2, 6, IC. 
February 7, 2!'). 
March 3, 24. 
April 2, lU, 21. 
May a, 21. 
June 7, 20. 



July G, 18. 
August G, 21. 
September S, 11). 
October 3, 20. 
November 2, 24. 
Decemljer 4, 14. 



John Aubrey also gives the datos of the Egyp- 
tian days, in his work on "Days, Dreams, and 
Oracles," published in 1721 ; and we find them 
in two ecclesiastical calendars, preserved in the 
" Bibliotique de Berne," and in the worits of va- 
rious authors. 

But the days are difierent in each calendar, 
each country apparently having adapted them 
after a system of its own, and in accordance, no 
doubt, with the usages and climate of the country. 
In fl calendar preserved in the public Uhrary of 
Geneva, the number of these black days are 
considerably diminished. Auothor in the ."tame 
libraiy offers only one Egyptian dSy for each 
montn. We do not find these days particularised 
in the calendars after the thiiteeuth century of 
the Christian era ; because, as baa been said, they 
were forbidden by the councils. In the first of 
the Genevese calendars they are written in red 
ink, on the right of the page on which they are 
found. We must not omit to remark that on all 
these lists, and amongst aU mitions, the 17th of 
each month was regarded as uufoiiunote. By 
the Hebrews, because Jerusalem was taken by 
the Babylonians on the 17th of the month 
Thamuz, By the Egyptians, because ou the 
17th of the month Atnyr, Osiris was shut up in 
the ark, a tradition which is said to accord with 
the history of the Deluge, also reputed to have 
commenced ou the 17th of the month. Amongst 
the Romans, because the Fabiens were cut to 
pieces at Cremere on the 17th of July; and a 
similar fate overtook another Roman army, on a 
parallel day, on the banks of the river AUia. 

This taiel 17th of July left Ufwn the Roman 
people so profound an impression, that their 
pontiffs forbade, by a decree, aiiy combat to take 
place on the 17th of any month ; and Tacitus 
tells UB that the Emperor Vitellius, having made 
some ordinance relative to religion on the 17th of 
July, the people regarded him as a bad augur. 

Wo must observe that the 17th of Jiik was 
the 17th of the second month of the Roman 
primitive year, and answered to the 17th of the 



Hecoud month, celebrated in the East because ou 
that day the Deluge was said to have commenced. 
The last day of F^ruary was also regarded as an 
unfortunate day, moat especially in leap year. 
8o thorough was this superstition, that lutfortu- 
nato eveuts were commonly called by the same 
name; and in France, in the 17th oenturj, 
Bmitrv was but another word tot an accident 
or misfortune. In this sense Holi^ has made 
use of it in one of his dialogues — 



and it is not unusual, says Qeblin, to find the 
Bourguignons saying, " vo me senongig Biaadtre," 
instead of " vous me presagei malheur." In all 
Christian countries Friday, which had been rather 
a pet day with the Romans, and ospecnallT ftvour- 
able for marriage, has been regarded, in the black- 
est mcauing of the phrase, as an unlucky day ; 
not anything' one undertotJc was expected to 
prosper or fiourish ; a natural result of the evil 
reputation clingiug to it as the death-day of the 
Saviour. Religious superstition, acting on vulgar 
prejudice, helped to maintain this belief ; and it is 
ouly siuce people began to apply the rules that 
govern the natural world to their own goveruance 
that they have shook off this moral boiMlage, and 
learned to feel that Ht who made all things good, 
has allowed no act of man's, however sacrU^ous, 
to inflict a curse on days or Beaaona, but has 
made them all fortunate to those who strive le 
do well and honestly in them. Even at the t 
sent time this superstition has not wholly died 
out. Sailors were especially disinclined to sail on 
this day of the week, and country housewives, till 
very recently, had rather not take a hive of bees, 
orl»«wor liake, or commence a new woA npona 
Friday. , To marry, or remove upon it, or aend a 
child to school for the flrwt time, were all out of 
question ; and, while I write, the R^strar-Oene- 
rol's Report attests in plain figures that the pre- 
judice continues to affect the statistics of marri- 
ages, and that, as a rule, women are disinclined 
to begin their matrimomal career on this day. 



OLD ROGER BELL. 
BT SAHDKL LATCOCK. 



Aethe 



,e the Bubject of thii humble Hong-, 

My old friend, Roger BelL 
Uft have we, at the cloK of dftj. 

Fled from the noisy town; 
And climbed the lof^ hilla around, 

To watch the eon go down. 
Old Roger wu a thoughtful num. 

Of cultivated mind; 
And in the meiuiGHt tbiiigB of evtL 

Some lesaoD he could find- 
He loved whatever God hath made. 

In earth. In >ir, and Bky ; 
Nothing appeared too mean for faim, 

And nouung seemed too high. 
'nie modest daisy at his feet, 

The dew-drop on the gross. 
The tiny insect on the leaf. 

He did not idly fim. 
To him eaoh dull an 

Was something U. 
When miuing on the 

He never «eetned tc 
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At early dawn, with atick in luuid, 

This vel«nm might be men. 
Pacing with feeble etvpe and Blow 

Amund the village green. 
And oh! to me It wm a treM 

This good old mtm to eee, 
When Mated at hia cotttwe door 

With the Bible on his inee. 
The thin grey locks apon that head, 

HiH broad and thovighttul brow ; 
The gentle look and well-knowii voict 

I well remember now. 



VoT 1 had loat a friend. 
We saw that jiale and wasted form 

Envolopcd lu the shroud ; 
Uui children o'er him grieved and nxoun 

The neighboiin sobbed aloud. 

Wo bore Mm to the silent grave ; 



Now, lone and sad, I move alon^ 

Among (he haunts of men ; 
ort wondering if my friend and 1 

Sb^ ever meet again. 
I'Te 1a«t a many ralued friends. 

Relations, too, as well; 
But none for whom I hoitow more, 

Than dear, old Boger Bell. 
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Chapter II, 
The daily uluUy of tbe Timi-t' supplement had 
longbeenadutjcouinun to usfkl],nnil itcbauc«d 
to Mttriaii, the leaHt sauguiiio of the throe, to 
discover the following mlvertisement, which, even 
tohe^ sounded aufficieutlj- promising ; — 

"Wanted, a voung lady, a good musician, able 
to tench Frencn and German, acquired abroad. 
Apply peraoiially," etc., naming one of the suburbs 
of London, and sptjcifying a date. I am amused 
to remember how hopeM wo wero 'over this de- 
sirable advertisement, overlooking the fact that 
it Kould seem equally desirable to bo many beaided 
ourselves, and how vigorously I practised on tho 
BtroDgth of my prospects, and how careAillv my 
tdlotte was cntici^ and corrected, both by 
Muian and Alice, before I started on my mo- 
■nentuuH expedition. 

It waa jiaat one o'clock when I reached the 
house, which waa situated on one of the heaths 
near London, It looked eiceedinglv handsome 
outside, and still handsomor inside wnen the door 
opened ; and I was admitted into a spacious hall 
by a thin, fretful-looking old woman, who poured 
into my eaw such a long complaint of the trouble 
she had had in answering the bell, " which had 
ringing as if her I^ waa made of cast iron, 



and wuTanted never to tire," that I took pity < 
the poor hobbUng object, and invested a shilling 
m compensation for so much of her trouble as I 
b»d been the occoeioD of. She looked a littlo 
suiprised at the result of her eloquence, and in- 
cited me, rather more respectfullr, into what she 
olfcd one of thi " honte-rooms," the door of which 
she threw open, discloeiDg to my astonished and 



dismayed gaze a complete crowd of women and 
girls. I drew lack involuntarily, and the old 
woman,probably thinking with me that the room 
looked full enoi^h already, opened the door of 
an adjoining apartment that seemed scarcely leas 
crowded. This, however, 1 entered. 

It was clear enough that we were all there on 
the same errand ; and, at any rate, I waa not 
ashamed of tbe company in which I found my- 
self. My compeers, with hardly tm exception, 
looked well-bred, weU-dreased, educated ladies, the 
greater part of them not much more than about 
twenty years of age. Their common standing 
ground had evidenfly put them en rapport, like 
a bond of freemasonir ; and, broken up into 
grouiis, they were nearly all en!;Bged, at the mo- 
ment of my entrance, eiuier as listenere or talkers. 
After malang these discoveries, and nndergoing 
a couceutratod scrutiny in my own person, car- 
ried on by a few of the eyes l>efore me, with a 
slight frown of resentment at the new comer ; 



less coidd no longer be a matter of the slightest 
importaiiue, I turned to the prettiest girl near 
me, with ou ciclomation of surprise at tho success 
of tiie advertisement. She laughed as she replied : 

"But you have not eecn us all There is 
another room ML" 

" I caiiffht a glimpse of it," I said, " before I 
came in here. But I should have thought it 
time for the interviews to begin," 

"To begin! Interviews have been transact- 
ing, I believe, since ten o'clock. I have been 
here myself since half-past, and 1 cannot tell you 
how many departures that roluUe old lady in 
the hall must have cloaed the door on since I 

" For sometime," said a bright, clever-looking 
girl close behind us, " I thought we were te ho 
pitied, seeing that, by the most moderate com- 
putation, there would be about nine hundred and 
ninety-nine rejected suitors amongst us ; but 
really I begin te transfer my 8ym|)athy to tho 
eiaminers inside." 

" Why don't they choose some one, and end 
our suspense **' 

" Perhaps they have loftv views of duty, aud 
consider themselves bouna to go through the 
whole of us, to give us all a chance, as we have 
all succumbed to the advertisement." 

The discussion was becoming geueial, and it 
was difficult always to distinguish the speakers. 

"I don't envy them their duty of selection, if 
they do." 

" Oh, they'll take our cards. We send in oitt 
cords, yuu know," specioiyr addressing me, "and 
decide by drawing lots, after the manner of the 
ancionte. 

"And advertise afterwards for the owner of 
the missing cord." 

" Isn't it rather strange that of tho number of 
girls we have seen sent for into tho presence 
chamber, not one should have looked in aeain to 
give us on idea what it is Uke t * The bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,' t 

"Nonsense, They do return. At least we 
hear the ftoni door ^ut." 

"And at voir irregular intervals too. Some 
of the eiaminationa must have been rather con- 
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" I should like to know the point they break 
down on. Would it be poesible to waylay one of 
them)" 

" The old lady does that, and trots each re- 
jected candidate off the nound, before bringing 
up the next to be weighed in the balance." 

" And found wanting," said, rather sharply, one 
of the gravest and mdeat in the group, whose 
patience seemed fast reaching ita limits. " It is 
inconceivable that nothing saeme to be done. 
0ns could almost believe the whole thing a hoax." 

" la it possible that we can have been brought 
hare with any ulterior purpose J" said the olover- 
looldng girl, with a pret«nded air of consternation. 
" Are they getting up statistics of the unemployed 
females of the middle classes, for example 1" 

" Or organising a gigantic scheme for intro- 
dumug the educational element into the colonies 1" 

" New South Wales, to wit" 

" Exact! V." 

"But what of 'music and the languages' ac- 
quirod abroad 1" 

"The veiy place for them. The refining in- 
fluences of the poHte arts on the convict mind, 
etc., etc. You can supply the rest" 

"Or, suppose," said a stout, merry, mischie- 
vous-looking girl, whom I noticed now for the 
first time, "that it should all be only adeUcato 
mask for the selection of a wife. Will one of 
you Idndly redte the advertisement ? There 
may be some latent significance in the wording 
of it that we have overlooked." 

A voice laughinglv complied. 

"Thanke. H'm. Not matrimonial. }Jot ttrictly 
matrimonial, I should say. Still, it seems open 
to various readings. You will observe that the 
word 'governess' does not occur at all." 

We recognised the omission, and the matri- 
monial theorist continued. 

" 'Able to teach ;' that is having learnt. Not 
that the one is the inevitable deduction irom the 
other," she added, in an undertone, with a sly, 
satirical glance at the room in general. "It is 
growing clearer every minute. Some gentleman, 
prevented by adverse circumstances &om acqui- 
ring the modem languages in early life, desirous 
of travelling, wishes to meet with a young lady 
who can combine the attentions of a wife with 
th'E capabilities of a courier. Dear old man ! I 
begin to like him already." 

f' Why old 1" exclaimed several voices at once. 

" There's a degree of subtlety in the advertise- 
ment quite incompatible with one's idea of youth." 

"How can you be so absurd !" But they seemed 
grateful for an absurdity even that tielped to 
lighten the tedium of waiting. 

"I am afraid your sudden attachment may 
have to be crusned in the bud. The present 
examination has already reached a length that if 
j^our Owory ia correct can have but one temiina- 

" Who went last r 

" That very sweet-looking girl, in grey grena- 

" Ab, my dream is over then. There's nothing 
left me but to heave a deep sigh, and go about 
my household duties as usual Well, next to 
myself, I feel sure she deserves success." 

" Which, after aU, she does not seem to have 
obtained, for I hear her coming out. Perhaps 
she has resigned in your favour.'' 



" If we don't come like shadows, we depart like 
them. We shall soon hear the front door shut 
^&in, and then another victim will be offered up. 
We are draughted first out of this room I think." 

"Are you sent for in the rotation you came 
inl" I B^ced. 

" At first we stood a good deal ' upon the order 
of our going,' but our memories have been getting 
confused lately as to the nrecbe moment of en- 
trance. We fancy the selection is made either 
by fevour of the old lady or our propinquity to 
the door, and we are not clear which.' 

The door opened as she spoke, and as if to 
make the question of precedence more compli- 
cated than ever, the old woman beckoned out Uie 
latest comer, myself. My shilling had borne 
fruit. I sent in my card, which I speedily fol- 

"The presence chamber," te quote the girl's 
designation, was a large and lofty room, ma^iifi- 
centiy furnished with crimgon satin, and profusely 
decorated with gilding. It was not, however, too 
sumptuous for good taste, and gave the idea of 
almost boundless wealth, without suggesting any- 
thing parvenv. " The salary will be high at all 
events," was my mental comment Though Hie 
weather was warm, Uiere was a bright fire burn- 
ing in the grate, near which was drawn a large 
crimson and gilt sofa. There was one occupant 
of the sofa, but my attention was first arrested 
by a tall, erect figure, clad in woman's garments, 
surveying me sternly from the opposite end of 
the mantel-piece te that by which the sofa was 
placed. She was certainly not a lady, I thought, 
though she seemed a person in authority ; and if 
any conclusion were te be drawn from the hard 
eyes, and thin, tightly-pressed lipa, in very 
stringent authority tea 

" You are one of the young people who are 
come in answer to the advertisement m the Timet, 
I presume V she asked, with a voiceaad accent 
in strict keeping with her general phvnqTU, mo- 
tioning me to the chair which had evidently 
supported my predecessors, and retaining hfx 
standing position, 

I admitted the fact. 

" Your French and German have been acquired 
abroad, of course 1'' 



languages 
ided some 



months both in France and Germany. 

"The advertisement said acg-uaid abroad, I 
believe. Do you speak the languages well I" 

" I have been teld so." 

" You are a musician 1 A good one ?" 

I felt that it was one of those occasions on 
which self-depreciation would be not only inex- 
pedient but a moral mistake, so I boldly took 
rank at once with Arabella Goddard and CharleB 
Halls, and answered, " First class." 

It was difficult to understand by what grada- 
tion of mental sequences she reached the next 

" Do you object to walk by a donkey carriage P 

I responded m rather simpler terms that neither 

my mental nor physical powers of endurance had 

been hitherto t«st«d to that extent, but that 1 

thought they would be equal to the strain. 

"Itbink it as well for us te understand eacJi 
other. Miss Wilton. People of your class have 
often BO much absurd pride." 
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" The Bol&iy must be large," I thought to mTself 
again. " She must pajt de&rly for the right to be 
so insolent." But I <iud not speak. She looked 
more closely at me. 

" Can you make gruel f 

A capacity for gniel was not my stroDg point, 
or if it were I had certainly missed my vocation. 
But I was not to be frightened at a trifle ; and, 
relying on a severe course of future study under 
Uarias's direction to suppW the deficiency in my 
academic course, I answered, prospectively, "Cer- 
tainly," 

"You look strong and sufficiently muscular. 
Can you support a tolerable weight I 

Here something impelled me to glance at the 
occupant of the B0&, whom, strangely enough, I 
had nitherto overlooked. It was a woman like- 
wise, but of very different proportions from her 
companion, for sne was enormously stout, arrayed, 
moreover, in a gorgeous yellow satin dress, and 
enveloped, as to t£e head, in a green turban. 
Like a rav of inspiration, a horrible suspicion 
shot swiftly through niy mind that it might be 
itr weight that was being described as tolerable, 
and I continued my investigation. She had an 
intensely bilious complexion, with intensely black 
and prominent eyes ; and a low, gurgling sound 
that occasionally escaped the lipa seemed to 
render the fitct of her possessing the normal 
capability of speech more than prohlematicaL 

I had replied meanwhile that it depended on 
the nature as well as the tolerabihty of the 
weight, and the examination continued with a 
alight iocreaae of acerbity, 

" Are you of a nervous temperament at all ? 
Should vou be alarmed, or lose your presence of 
mind, if you were awakened suddenly in the 

night r 

The mysteiy was in process of solution. I had 
found a clue to it on the sofa ; but gathering 
from the rather cautious manner in which the 
last question was put that my examiner was so 
Ear fMling her way, and the gist of the matter 
had yet to be reached, 1 betrayed no symptoi 



"But suppose you were ever violently seized 
or shaken, or hod any reason to fancy your life in 
danger 1 Not that it could be, if you were suffi- 
ciently resolute," she added, reasauringlv. 

There was now no poasihility of mistake. Tbe 
B an idiot ; probably harm- 



Still, the French and German ! I felt 
there could be no children to teach, for the adult 
idiot would be safe to absorb every faculty of 
her keeper. What could they waa^ then, with 
French and German I There waa no knowing 
what occult spell might not be supposed to reside 
in "first class" music. I thougat of Saul, and 
began to speculate whether the sueceasfnl candi- 
djrto would be expected to perform the rdU of 
David ; and then, with an absurd persistency, 
which seemed to be guidingmy thouglits in spite 
of myself, I got entangled m a mentol argument 
as to the degree in which, under such circum- 
stances, it would be po^ible to utilise a piano. 
But my utmost ingenuity waa unequal to any 
theory that could account for the langtiages " ac- 



quired abroad." The patient did not appear to 
understand English, certainly, and she had very 
prominent eyes ; but it seemed hardly within the 
scope of the most ardent physiologist to connect 
the latter fact, in this instance, with any philo- 
logical tpecialiti. The Gallo-Teutonio problem I 
was therefore obliged to leave as one of the things 
only to be disposed of in tbo categoiy of Lord 
Dundreary. 

" Vou have not answeredmy last question. Hiss 
Wilton. But I should like to know, if you were 
to undertake the situation, what saWv you would 

^lirel" 
momentous inquiry, and one not to be 
directly answered if I could avoid it, I had 
thought of asking sixty or seventy guineas ; but 
suppose, considering the rather severe nature of 
the duties in this case, that there should be an 
intention of offering seventy-five or eighty, what 
a matter of regret it would be if any premature 
quotation of mine should have depreciated the 
market I replied, therefore, with a counter 
question. 

" What sum have you decided to ofller P' 

" I have decided on raising tbe t«rms I have 
paid befSre." 

"You are very kind. May I inquire to what 
they amount at present f 

"The last young person's wa — salary, was 
twelve pounds a year. In future, I shall bo wil- 
lingto pay fourteen V 
- What an anti-climax ! Fourteen pounds a year t 
It was no sense of personal disappointment that 
stung mo, for the probabilities of success, divided 
among such a number of applicants, had been so 
very alight from the beginning ; but I was thor- 
oughly roused. If the mdigmty had been shown 
to m^elf only, it is probable that I should have 
received it in silence ; but I felt myself in the 
position of a champion ; and the recolleotion of 
those brave, bright girls in the adjoining rooms, 
hiding I knew not what anxiety beneath their 
harmless badinage, many of whom, I felt sure, 
had not left home that morning without a secret 
prayer to Heaven for help in the day's uncertain 
fortune, nerved me to a demonstration of ai^r 
that I feel hot even now in remembering, though 
I cannot quite admit that it has ever been repented 
of. Astonishment may have deprived my audi- 
ence — which for practical purposes appMred to 
be confined to tbe aggregate of faculties standing 
by the mantel-piece— of the power of speech, for 
I cannot recall a single sentence utteredin return 
for all my vehemence. If my antagonist answered 
my imperious demand to know whether she had 
not so shaned her advertisement that, though 
the accomplishments it named were utterly out 
of place, it might put at her mercy a numlier of 
educated girls, from whose delicsOT and rafine- 
ment she would dare, for that peiixy pittance, 
without an^ expectation of rettnt, to ask the 
coarse services that she could not obtain under 
four times that sum frvm the rough strong hands 
that were fitted to render them, the answer did 
not reach me. I remained master of the situa- 
tion ; but it has since struck me that ^ixa was 
perhaps token at a disadvantage. I went fresh 
mto action, while there is no calculating what 
amount of skinnishinK may have weakened her 
forces during the early port of the day. Ono 
after another my predecesstss had beaten a re- 
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treat, hut it vaa, no doubt, an honounUa one ; 
and, I ainoerel; hope, had not been efiected with- 
out inflicting eome danuge upon the enemj. 

The old woman was ready to attend me an I 
left the room, after concluding the somewhat 
st<wmj exposition of my opinions ; but utterly 
ignoring the purpose of Uer attandauce, instead 
(tf following to the front door, I turned abruptly 
to the ant«-chamber. Not a little to my sur- 
[oiM, abe offered no objection to the digression, 
and contented herself with beckonii^ out my 
auooeaeor, who chanced to be the rather older 
lady, who had B«emed most impatient at the dila- 
tonneea of the proceedings. Perhape the old 
woman considered that mv shilling had hound 
her oTer for the rest of the day to my service, 
or she might have had an idea that, if one of 
the initial^ could only succeed in divulging the 
secret of tbe household to the outer world, her 
labours might be simplified. If such wore the 
case, she naa not disappointed. 

Not oootent with addressingmyself to the apart- ' 
ment with which I had made a alight ao<iuaint- 
ance, I contrived to draw ila occupants out with 
me into the hall, and then, opening the door of 
the adjoiningrooTO.includcdthowhole of the can- 
didates amongst my hearers. 

What 1 said in the excitement of the moment 
I cannot now distinotly re|>eat. Not that there 
was much need of oratory. The simple repro- 
duction of my adventure would have sufficed, 
without the sense of personal insult that no doubt 
incised itself into the uarrativo, to stir the hearts 
of my listeuere into indignation, and, for the time, 
I I)ecame a heroine. Myeiperieuco was regarded 
as a vicarious penalty, for which thaulu, embraces, 
congratulations, and condolences were only an iu- 
adequatd acknowledgment. I wasquite contented, 
however, 

" The premature eloee that some of tlw iutor- 
views seemed to come to ia auite intelligible now," 
said the pretty girl, with ttie air of one having 
solved a pertinacious mystery j " the girls took 
fi^ght at the donkey carriage ;" and we pre- 
pt^ed in a body, by one mighty exodus, to make 
glad the heart of the old servant. 

No, not quite all ; tliere were two of us left, 
both in deep mourning, though they were evi- 
dently not related. One, a pale^ slight girl, stood 
watching us with two large tews snining in her 
gray eyes ; but when I turned with some com- 
panions to invite her to join us, she only shook 
her head, and answered sadl^, " It does not mat- 
ter what it is ; I must take it if I can get it." 

The other made no sign. With a proud, silent 
pathos, she walked to a window at the farther 
end of the room, and never turned her head in 
our direction. We kissed the pale face, and loft 
ihaa both there. 



MANCHESTER TO WIT. 

BV R, W, PEOCTEB. 

To "call spirits from the vasty deep," is the sage 
odvioe tendered by the immortal originator of 
many apt and femiliar q^uotations. Yes ! call 
spirits, and they will come m disembodied crowds. 
Summon Memory, and she will not be slow to re- 
suscitate her buried legions. Two or three local 
scenes, though long ])ast, arise, jn all their vivid- 
ness, to my mind's eye. 



THK RIOTS OF UN JtXB WL 

During the riots which were ho frequent in the 
yeara just given, it was a common occiurenoe for 
troopers to be seen entering the town by forced 
marches, or galloping along the streets lake mad- 
men. The time hod gone by tar military forbear- 
ance or discrimination ; and one mounted hero, in 
particular, mode a sword-^lash at a quiet neigh- 
txtur of mine, which might have maimed or IdUad 
her. At the periods in question, the barber's 
shop, hko greater marts of trade or temples at 
omuseniont, was panic-stricken. Many of its cub- 
tomera became objecfa of charity — seekers of 
tickets for soup, or for meal and bacon. In the 
official Oaiette, the lists of bazikniptcies became 
fearfully lengthened ; while banks were breaking 
in all directions. "(>ssh followed crash," as Car- 
riugton writ«B in his vivid description of a sum- 
mer storm. In addition to commereial evils, the 
seasons, in 1826, had proved unfavourable. Then 
was a long drought ; from April to Jtdv no rain 
fell to alloviatfl the burning heat. With con- 
tinuoiks s<mshine, pasture lands grew almost a.i 
sterile set deserts ; while rivers were forded as 
easily ns sands are crossed during the outflow of 
the tide. That was the time for mournful inte- 
rest ; scarcely an hour passed without its scene of 
excitement. One day will picture many, lu the 
morning came the rush to the reUef stores, where 
all could not be relieved. The disaMKiinted 
ai)plicants, gathering in olusten towards noou, 
attacked the bakers' shojs and vans, taking for- 
cible possession of their contents. Then came 
the magistrates, on horseback — the military, 
armed at all points— the runners, with cnitlosws— 
the special constables (unwilling warriore), with 
truucheons — displays of legal strength which ware 
quickly succeeded by the reading of the Riot 
Act — the clearing of the streets — the chase after 
offendere and the apprehension of somebodv, 
guilty or innocent. After a lidl, and after dan, 
the town would become suddenly Illuminated bv 
a blaring factory— such gala nights being oommm 
then, and free to the public. Again were the so- 
thcrities astir, lashed into official Airy, while the 

Swacablj-disposeil inhabitants shrMik into their 
Iwellitigs. When safelv housed, the clattoringitf 
military chargera would reach their ears; and if 
they ventured to peer stealthily from the door 
or window, swords, gleaming in the moonlight. 
threatened instant destniction. As the antnmD 
advanced, the reigu of terror subsided, and the 
usual concoraitante of a popular outbreak — die- 
grace, punishment, bootless contrition — swiftlj 
followed; after which the commercial ntmospbrae 
slowly resumed its ordinary, though dubious, swe- 
nity — dubious because, resembling Mount Vesu- 
vius in winter, there is alwnj^ fire under ita ice, 

TOK SLKCmOS OP IBH 

An election scene I once witnessed will be long 
remembered, and may l>e shortly described. It 
was a nomination day (December 12, 1832), the 
first that Manchester had known in modem 
times — the first, indeed, since Cromwell, with 
his sturdy phalanx of Ironsides, withstood the 
dashingchaJT^ of Prince Rupert and his c»Ta- 
liera. The field of candidates couBisted of five ; 
the colours disiilayod being three — red (repre- 
senting Mark Pbihps, Esq., and the Hon. Cbules 
Poulett Thomson) ; blue (Samuel Jones Loyd, 
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Esq.,* and John Thomaa Hope, Esq.); green 
OPilliwn Cobbett, Esq.l WlneB, Torioe, and 
Badicab were equallj alert, ana wild with the 
joy oi their new fr^chiee. St. Ann's Square 
was crowded to BuSbcation, not forgetting its 
datlfid roofs and gay balconies. I arrived early ; 
and luokilj, as I thought, Beoured a central posi- 
tion near the hturtingB. The multitude pressed 
fMward and backward like an agitated aea. I 
was repeatedly forced among the guarding con- 
stablea, and as rudely forced back to my place. 
The candidates being diily seated, and the writ 
read out, the borougnreove (Benjamin Braidley, 
£«q.) advanced to the &ont of the hustings, and 
KM received with general cheers. He congratu- 
lated us on the poeseeEdon of our new privilege, 
hoping we would exercise it in such a manner as 
te form a precedent for future elections. He 
reminded us that fair play is iiroverbially a 

a el — an Englishman'a boeurt ; that we should 
sa patiently to each speaker, and then, sepa- 
rating the true from the seeming, the shells from 
the kernels, decide in &voiir of the beat men. 
We clapped our hands in approval of these aonti- 
mente, and ho retired. I soon gleaned from those 
about me that it was in the present case an easy 
matter to pick the good firom the bad, for ou one 
sidewererangedroByangelSjOn the other side their 
bine autipedea. It wasstiUeasiertofollowthoci- 
cellent advice of the boroughreeve, for to supi>ort 
the eberubim and <^iish the imps of darkness to 
the utmost of his ability, was the self-evident 
duty of every true man. No sooner did a gen- 
Uemaii rise to propose a red candidate than the 
G«Qdiah nature of the blues became manifeat; 
for they hoot«d and howled till not an angelic 
word could bo heard. They could not prevent 
at, however, from drowning their discord with 
cheers, especially as aome one or another of otir 
biends on the hustings was kind enough to wave 
his hat when a point fell &om the speaker, or 
when an extra effort was requisite to mointaia 
the mpooderance of noise in our favour. The 
pearls of our orators were not altogether cast to 
swine, or lost in the Babel-like confusion ; for 
"our own repwrtars" caught them lovingly as 
they deapeudod &oia the lips, and duly preserved 
than in parinter's ink. When the blues in ttu^ 
MMyed to speak, the reds repaid them in their 
own clamorous coin, and with auch vigorous in- 
terest, that their eloquence was reduced to dumb 
t^w and aborthand. Yet enthusiasm did not 
entirdy blind me to the traces of a Ixttter nature 
which peered forth, at intervals, even under a 
cerulean aspect ; or to the presence of the " earth, 
earthy," woich occasionally sullied our augels' 
wiogik These discoveries had the effect of weak- 
emog my voice and contracting my olbow. As 
I have not since fully recovered my powers of 
cheering and waving, or forgotten the incon- 
ranient habit of dissection, I shall never, I fear, 
become a projwr, undiscriminating partisan ; but 
mart oRiai be foimd, Uke my rt^ name-sake of 
Qioeter, " myself alone." Ultimately the show 

* This jeoUeman, in 1850, was created Lord Over- 
•*«<>■, of Ovantone Park, NDTtbampton. The orstion 
calltd {mOt a popiilar bon mot, plaTfully Bbowing the 
ramparrtiva merit* of atone and gold. The verae 
might hero be aptly introduced, but I hava no copy at 
hand, and the imjserative "printer'a devil" will not 



of hands was taken, and declared to be favourable 
to the reds and the greens ; but the loeers 
ridiculed the decision, denouncing the returning 
ofGoer as a fool or a knave ; because (they aesertecn 
any one could see the m^ority of l^ds, and 
hats, and kerchiab was on the t^her side. ' 



ILLUSTBATIONS OP THE LAWS OF 

NATURE.— 1. 

NATURAL FORCES. 

nY F. TILVCnSEL. 

We use, in ordinary language, the word force 
very v^uely. We speak of Kravitating force, 
oentrifa^ force, electric force, the force of attroc- 
tioD, etc. We have the force of the wind, of the 
waves, of steam, man's force, horae power. All 
these are widely different in their nature as well 
as in their intensity. They are derivative foroet ; 
that is, derived from some other force. The force 
of the wind, for example, is i)rozimately due to 
air in motion. A mass of air in one region rush- 
ing on to rqtlace that of another region displaced 
by the heat of the sun's rays, which, having 
warmed some other substance, such as the sur- 
face of the ground, or that of the sea, has, throufi^ 
their intermediate action and by their contact, 
warmed the mass of air, the ascent of which, due 
to its inereaeed size with its lesser weight, or to 
its cipansion, has eSboted its displacement and 
replaoomout by another mass. The heat of the 
sun is the primary cause of the wind, and this 
latter derivatively effects the motion of all air 
machines. Waves, or ships, or mj HH are moved 
by the rush of this air alternately displaced and 
replaced. The air is the mcdi\im of transiuissiou, 
the force being the mm's heat. If wo were to state 
abstractedly that the suu's heat moves ahips, 
many persons would simply laugh at the asser- 
tion, and perhaps suspect us of joking. Yet 
nothing can be more certain or more cl^riv de- 
monstrated than this great foot, or law of the 
universe, viz., "the conversion of one force into 
another " by various means, or through difibrent 
media. In the present int^ance, the heat of the 
sun was converted into wind force. But is the 
latter reconvertible into the first \ Wo answer, 
to a certain extent, it may be reconverted bv 
mechanical means, soas to reproduce a small 



of the Sim, and the formation of mists or clouds, 
is another effect of this heal force, converted and 
applied to the liftins of millions of tons of water 
to an immense height, sometimes exceeding that 
of the highest mountains, or limited at other 
times to a few yards al>ove the moist surface 
yielding those misty vapours. 

But those clouds, containing in their intangible, 
gauze-like insubstantiality an iuoredible number 
of millions of tons of water, arc made to travel 
smoothly upon the invisible atrial rails, for tbou- 
sauda of miles, at varialilc speeds, and to deliver 
their loatU to the [irouer aodreesea without the 
assistanoe of clerks ! They will thus leave a big 
load of feathery enow on this mountain, and drop 
millions of little parcob of water in that valley. 
In many other wa^ and forms, they will accom- 
plish the distribution and delivers of their gi- 
gantic load, so heavy, so enonnouuy beavy, tut 
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if it irere delivered aUatonet, or carelesslj pitched 
down, it would be as if the sti? should fall, and 
general destruction follow. No such calMnity 
threatena ub ; no danger exists of this witt«r, so 
Ughtlr floating in the air, with no visible support, 
ever follinedoini ia that destructive, wholesale 
lanner. The lavit which regulate ite deUvery 
I a graduated measure, are immutable laws. 
We feel very grateful for their stabilito ; thank- 
ful that they are so firm, go well fixed aod irre- 
vocable. We appreciate more keenly this perfect 
fiiity of laws so necessary to the majntenance of 
Ufe, when we can imagine or calculate the in- 
credible mischief which their suspension would 
oocaaion. Why should we doubt that, in all other 
cases, Nature's laws, or God's laws, could never 
have been held in abeyance for a single instanii, 
without the direst consequences arising in all 
directions t How should we feel, for example, 
if for a single day the air mat actually warmed 
bv the direct pauage of th^ tuti't rayt tarmigh it t 
^mply this ; the air would be like that of a fur- 
nace luteusely heated, and all life would cease ; 
tdl the water would soon be evaporated, and 
steamed up into the higher re^ona of the atmos- 
{jiere, where it would remdu m suspension, and 
— rer come down again. We may enunciate this 
T in other words, viz., trangparent bodiai per- 
mit the patsoffe of heat, as well at of_ light, through 
them. The suspension of this benign law, or its 
mere alteration, would entail fearful changes, and 
transform the face of our globe from its present 
iwreeable aspect into some dreary, burnt up, hor- 
nbly porous and cavernous desert of Soorie. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Welkin.— Webster Rivea the mBoniiiB of this word 
u tha visible regiona c^ the air, tlie vault of heaven ; 
dting Chaucer and Milton u using it, and adding 
that the word U now obsolete, unlcsa in poetry. The 
onl7 phnsB in which it is owd in conunon speech is 
vrtien an^ noise, or shout, or cr7, is said to "make 
the welkui mu*. " Etjmoloeista diSer as to its deriva- 
tion, some taking it from ikoIc, woleen, Ang.-SoK, a 
cloud, the MT, other ; and others from ataieati, ss to 
roll, to revolve. Shokspere hss the epithet " weUdn 
eye," which Dr. Johnson renders a blue eye, from 
tcdtin, the sk^ ; Todd, a rolling eye, from treafcan to 
roll ; and Entick, a Isnguishing eje. 1 am inclioed to 
believe tliat its wideet BigniGcation is rather the sky 
thsji tbe elonds ; for Spenser, in his " Shepherds' 
KolflDdar," has " cloudie welkin dearetb." J. O. 



GRATtTtrDB is a mvth, and the less we look for 
it, or expect to find it, the less shall we be disappmnted. 
Tht Son. OrtaUlta F. Ber/xltg. 

The notion that ignorance and cant will take 
imto themselves wings and quit the earth ia a ddtudon 
and a fallacy. They will fight every inch of their 
ground with as much valour as if their cause were the 
very best in tbe world. . . . The fools and the 
roKoe* have too much of their own way in the woi* * 
it IS. Bat what would become of ua if nobody ha 
omiage or indinatioD to let them know that they are 
f~j. .,. J _.,._ Praise has its function ; but it is "<■* 



books, anybody who takes the trouble to bunt them 
out and expose them is doing a service to the public, 
and DO disaerrice to an author who hss anv d^ire to 
treat the world and himself fairly. The ouf pcesitde 
reason why a writer can object to hortett criticism, how- 



The mass of men are intended to wrestle with 
the earth and ila products for subsistence ; the mass of 
women are intended to apply the fruits of that toiL 
In this common and inglonous career Heaven has 
ordained that the finer elements of heart and soul shall 
like flowers from tbe soil The most ordinary 
_.. . B and afisctions are the most predons ; and whether 
eiBTcised by men or by women, m the busy north or 
in the tranquil south, they form tbe truest ground for 
mutual confidence and respect. — Etiaj/i on IFoman's 
Work, by Baiy RayritT Parka. 

A KATioN that has made no efforts to improve 

itself materially, will take Uit little interest in mtmX 
or mental improvement. This is the only groand on 
which enlightened men can feel mnch pl^sara m tbe 
materia progress of our own times. It stiia np infio' 
enoea (hat tend to the nobler lands of progreas ; infln- 
ences which would mset with even greater oppiodtion 
than they do, were not the temptationg presented to 
the coarser natures by material prosperity so irrssia- 
tible. Owing to the mental and moral anarchy in 
which we live, systematic efforts to gain the bighti 
degrees of prt^ress are aa yet impossible ; and (his 
eiplwns, thoDgh it does not justify, the exaggerated 
importance at&buted now-a-days to material imiooTe- 
ments. — AKffutte Comie. 

We saw Toll's Chapel, by the lake side, erected 
on tbe spot where the Swiss patriot sprang ashore tma 
the boat in which be was being taken a prisoner, and 
(^ which he had to take the hehn during a stram. lite 
chapel was erected somewhere about five hundred ym 
ago ; and every year nuns is celelnoted therein, and a 

E';riotic sermon preacbed, thei« brin^ great crowds of 
countrymen to do honour to his memory- W« 
afterwards saw many other memorials of Tell, wiA 
whose deeds, the apple shooting, etc, history and tra- 
dition have mode us so familiar, and whom we all ad- 
mire so much as tbe hern of Schiller's and Sheridui 
Knowles's dramas. But really, we hardly know when 
we are safe of anything in history. Mr. Fronde, we 
all know, has tried to prove Henry the Eighth a wis* 
and ^ood man, and aadly ill-osed in those Uttle matri- 
monial aff^rs of his i Mr. Jesse has published a Ing 
volume to show that Richard the Third, so far Crem 
being hump-backed and a nephew-ldller, was a band- 
some and a humane man, and that his memory has 
been sadly traduced ; another gentleman, whose name 
I foi^et. wrote a heavy volume pointing out that Ed- 
ward the Third, in bis relations with Scotland, vM 
stnughtforword, and actuated by a strict regard to 
Scottish inteieete, and that the Caledonians are quite 
mistaken in supposing him to be a tyrant or an in- 
vader. And there has arisen an author, Haller, vho 
denies that Tell ever existed at all ^ be asserts that be 
is as much a myth as Tom Thumb or Jack the Giant 
Killer. The Swiss are as indignant at the temeriW irf 
a peiBon who should doubt Tell'e existence, and toni 
seek to destroy tbe associations that suiroond this lake 
by bringing the legend to the test of ordinary oritidim, 
as the old lady at EdinhuTKh was with the Cockney, 
who, OS Sii Walter Scott tells us in his introdnctian b> 
the Chronides of the Canongate," wanted to test the 
permanency of Rimo's blood on the floor <rf Hobnod 
with Messrs. Scrub and Rub's " Patent Tnf.lUhh Df. 
tergent EUxir," If tbe Swim could not beat Haller it 
argument they oould express their contempt for bhn in 
another way, and they did what has often bean done 
with a book that was troublesome or onaiiEwarabla— 
they had it publicly burned by the hangsoina in the 
market-plaee of Aldtorf I — To Venice a»d Back, bf W. 
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WHAT ARE OUR FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
DOING 1— II. 

BT CHARLES HARDWICK. 

:wiTH8TANDiNG the great pn^reaa which has 
latterly been made in the rectification of some 
>f the financial envtB incident to the action of 
friendly aocietiee, & very large and important 
sectioD of them continue to transact their insur- 

« buaineaB on old and imperfect syBtems, which, 
experience has demonstrated to be incompeteDt 
to the achievement of the objects proposed. At 
the first sight this seems a strange and unac- 
countable coddition of things. But a httle re- 
flection, iind a careful eiamination of the history 
of the past, eaaOy removes this impression. It 
most not be forgotten that benevoUnl imptUte, 
and not slatutieal science, presided at their birth, 
and for a long period, nearly unaided, performed 
~ <r them tbe fimctions of both nurse and physi- 
cian. For many years their promoters, of neces- 
sity, laboured in the dork. Like all other pioneers 
n great enterprises, they frequently stumbled on 
important truths, and sometimes fell into serious 
jrrors. For the.'ia errors, they and their followers 
have often been siubjected to much acrimonious 
criticism ; and this, too, from persona whose know- 
ledge of the whole question was, in some respects, 
as limited as that of the humbly educated but 
well-meaning men whom they denounced. 

To those who have been in the habit of regard- 
ing these societies as the legitimate descendsnts 
of the fratemitiea which flourished amongst the 
ancient Greeks and Romaus, as well as our Anglo- 
Saxon and mediccval ancestors, the announcement 
tJiattheyare of modem origin, and that their errors 
have resulted from the short-comings of feeble 
infancy and ineijierieQced youth, and not from 
the drirelings of semi-idiotic dotage, will, doubt- 
less, create some surpiise. It is marvellous how 
leading characteriatics of a people or nation 
pervade all the ranks or classes of which it is 

mposed. Englishmen, as well as 'Welshmen, 



notwithstanding our Teutonic sneering at the un- 
bounded vanity of brother " Ta^ " ou the " in- 
terminable ancestral question," are fond of long 
pedigrees. I have seen this ingrained prejudice 
as strongly developed in a (x>bbler, or a posUllion, 
as in a country " squire of high degree" or a " belted 
earl " with half a dmea quarterings, and whoM 
proudest boast was that his "great" ancestor 
"came in" with the "Bastard of Normandy." 
Why, does not even Sbakspere fiilly endow that 
redoubtable tinker and tippler, Mr. Christopher 
Sly, with the Englishman's profound respect for 
a long pedigree, notwithstanding the temporary 
aberration of memoiy that resulted, doubtless, 
fiiim the quantity of Marian Racket's " good old 
English ale," which the said tinker had imbibed ? 
He declares, with consummate drunken impu- 
dence, that the " Slys are no rogues," even if they 
won't or cant "pay for the glasses they have 
burst." He firmly believes that he clearly de- 
monstrates the truth of his position, when he re- 
quests the irritated landlady to "look in thechroni- 
cles," where, ho informs her, she will discover the 
all-important fact bearing on matters of personal 
honour, viz., that the said Slys " came in with 
Richard the Conqueror !" The veriest churl will 
hurrah as loud or louder than the proud posses- 
sor of thousands of acres of fertile land, and hun- 
dreds of "ancestral oaks" that have shadowed the 
embattled mansion of his forefathers for centuries, 
when " glorious old England " is eulogistically 
referred to, cither in speech or song. So stroi^ 
is this feeling in the ma.% of Englishmen of every 
class that the rich parventt is utterly wretched 
until, by the eipenditure of a portion of his wealth, 
he has procured at Heralds' College the privilege 
of " bearing arms," and talking, however vaguely 
or Msely, about his intimate family connection 
with the ancient house of Smith ot Smithfield, 
or of a prospective alliance with the Browns of 
Brownedge, or Bullock Smithy, as the case may 
be. 

It is doubtless to this feeling, to some extent 
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at leaat, that we owe the singular uniformity 
which has marked the action of the numerous 
affiliated friendlj' societies, now supported bj 
what ta&j, without exaggeration, be termed the 
ililg of our industrial populatioa. All claim an 
antiquitj that would more than satisfy the heral- 
dic tAste of the must gunealogicaOj TOracious 
Welahman. Modem "Druids" declare that they 
are the living representatives of the hloDd-thirsty 
old Celtic priesthood, whose historr is indebted 
Ibr some of its sublimest features tn the mysterious 
daikness in which it is enshrouded! "Odd Fel- 
lows" and "Forestors," not content with medi»- 
val heroes as progenitors, boldly cut the ancestral 
Oordian knot, Alesander-like, with a single swoop 
of the warden's potent sword, and claim Adam, 
the lord of Eden's fair garden, as their father and 
founder ! It is truly amazing to read of the nume- 
rous " mighty kings," knights, and warriors that 
figure in the spurious pedigrees, actuidly beUeved 
in, printed and circiuatea within the last few 
years, by the members of some of these affiliated 
friendly societies. Alfred the Great, and the 
British Solomon, our " wise King Januoie," figure 
very conspicuously in the "aanab" of Foresfirj ; 
while Odafellowsffip, io a document very recently 
pubhehed, ohhvious of the order's claims upon 
the oddity of our common progenitor during the 
earlier portion of his sojourn in Paradise at least, 
credits the soldiers of the sanguinaiy Nero's army 
with the " etabliaiuuent" of ^e fraternity, "after 
the order of the Israehtes." Titus Ccesar and 
one of his generals in North Wales, probably 
Suetonius Paulinus, who eiterminaled the Druiiis 
at Anglesea, or our old bistorio &iend, Julius 
Agncou, who did the northern portion of the 
country of Britain the honour of subjugatuig it 
to the thraUom of " Almighty Borne," were, we 
are seriously informed, mighty Odd Fellows in 
their day and generation. In relatively recent 
times, soon after the twelfth century, it seems 
the order, ftom some cause or other, required re- 
establishing in England, and the astoundii^ deed 
was actually accomplished by the prowess of a 
"John de Neville, attended by five tnights from 

This is all unqueeftiouably very funny, and 
may be doubtless regarded as legitimate material 
for friendly btuil«r ; but, like many apparently 
hanuless visionary ravings, it has, both directly 
and indirectly, served the cause of error, and 
obstructed that of truth and progress. By its 
fascinations the members have been led to retUlg 
believe that their institution.? are of very ancient 
standing, and that the experience of ages under- 
lies and justifies the practice of the present day. 
Hence the strong conservative feeling which we 
often find developed in lodges ana courts of 
Druids, Odd Fellows, Foresters, etc., when a pro- 
positioH is mooted for the reformation of any of 
their "ancient cuistoms ;" yea, even when the 
special "ancient custom" needing repair or re- 
adjustment may have reference to pecuniary 
arrangements of but a very few years' standing. 
All the usual stock phrases of men who dot« on 
the past are ghbly uttered; sentimental shibo- 
leths that have tended throughout all history to 
impede the progress of mankind, both morally, 
physically, and socially. "Cant you let well 
alone ; it has done so fer ; the result of your 
meddling now may, perhaps, turn out quite dif- 



ferent to what you expect ;" and other euch like 
scraps of ancestral wisdom (?) are as potent in 
the artisan's club-room as they are in more aris- 
tocratic aasembUes, Error or falsehood, howcv^ 
specious in i\s eiterqals, never did otherwiaa 
than propagate error. Oonsequently the sooner 
the members of these important institutions are 
brought to frankly acknowledge that va^-ting 
men's friendly societies are not thinga encrusted 
with the hoary frost of antiquity, healthy or 
otherwise, the sooner they will truly appreciate 
their vast social importiice; the sooner they 
Moll see to the purification of Uieir infantile and 
adolescent short-comings ; and thus render Uie 
se^-reUant institutions, the offeprings of their 
own noble eflbrte for the achievement of inde- 
pendence in the truest sense of the word, wf^thv 
of a place on the highest platform on which 
modem progress has stood during this remark- 
able nineteenth century of our Chnstian civiliaa- 

In my " Manual for Patrens and Members of 

Friendly Societies," I have demonstrated that 
the condition of the British working man, and 
the taws relating to labour and capital, rendered 
the existence of our modem friendly societies 
absolutely impracticable j nay, till after the R«- 
formation ana the decline of serfdom, that the 
Decessitj for them could scarcely be said to exist. 
The serf deiwnded, legally, on his lord's aB8ist> 
ance, such as it might be, when sickness pros- 
trated liis physical powers. The stringenl^ nay 
sanguinary laws that regulated labour until the 
end of the last century, justified the semi-serf in 
his dewand on the psnah when old age or disease 
rendered Hirn incapable of self-support Working 
men, in "free and enhghtened England," wera 
not permitted to ramble where they pleased, evsn 
in search of employment, till after the year 17S5, 
when the actual receipt of paroebia! relief was 
enacted to be necessary to justify their forcible 
removal to their own parisbee. They ware oom- 
pelled to labour previously where tbey wera bc«ii, 
and at such prices as "the statute," not free 
bargaining with capitalists, regulated. Au act 
pasaed in the first year of Edward VI., orders 
any one refusing to work on such conditions to 
be branded with the letter V, which imolied 
that be was a vagabond, or an illwal wanaerer 
from place to place, and that " he be declared a 
daM for two mart to ang one who tkaU dtmand 
Aim." Should he attem^ to escape, the lett«r S 
was burnt on his cheek, and he was decreed a 
elaeefor life.' A further repetition of tbia then 
terrible ofience, Hubjeded the refractory son of toil 
in "the land of freedom "to the penalty of the gai- 
lowsl Nay, auact of parliamentwaapasaedsore- 
cently as 1 76S, which not only r^ulated the rate rf 
wages and hours of labour of the London tailoix, 
but imiK>3ed a penalty of £500 on any employ 
who had the firing, or the humanity, to give 
employment to a jioor "snip" whose i>arTsh was 
dislttnt more than five miles frtun the metro- 
politan city ! The legislature which thus uiter- 
fared with the free action of capital and labour 
for many centuries, would undouotedly have h»d 
Bomething to say about working men's secret 
affiliated friendly societies, if such institutions 
had any tangible existence in the land. The 
ancient fraternities, and eemecially the Fcm- 
masons* society, toother wiUt the Angjo-Soioo 



and mediKral guilds and broUioriioodB, d tha 
middtt aitd upper dtutet, mxj hare had aonu 
indirect influence* in Eufaioning the aztenul 
fonn, and aoma of the internal canmnniM, of 
manv t€ tin praeant afBUatad bodiae ; but it ia 
not difficult to ahow that avan this infloenoe haa 
no hiBtorioall<r pmv^ ezistenoe anterior to the 
last oeotuiy. The abaanoe of reoorda and the 
aiarmatiTe arldenoe furniahed 1» Daniel De Poe'a 
"Baaay on Fn^ecta," publiahed in 1696, to taj 
mind, aatiabotoril; demonatratea the truth cc 
Ibia poflition. The parliament of Qreat Blrtain 
did not atUiupt to legiolata on the aubject tiU 
1773, when a bill, paned bj the Otnninona, 
ma Injected by tba Lnrda. One of De Foe's 
"jwajecta" waa tiie introdootttai of sooieties 
"jofitedbymuttuUattvranctj/ortAerdi^o/tkt 
membtn in ttatotu of dutreti." He likewise re- 
oommanded the establiahmant of aooieties of thia 
daas tsa Um relief of destitute widoira, and another 
for ihe asaistanoe of aeameo. What ia most re- 
mu^tabk, however, is the penetrating foresight 
poasaaaed W the immortal author of " Robineon 
CroMw," whudi enabled him to anticipate the 
most powarfbl argmnent of the aooial reformers 
of our day oa Uiisimportant queation. He aaji : 
"Tbe aama thouj^ might be improved into 
msUiods that showd prevent tiu general misery 
and poverty ot uumkmd, and at once aeonre na 
igainat bea;ar& pariah poor, alms-hoasea, and 
bwpitalB; 1^ which not a cmatnre ao miaerride 
ae m> poor itU «AohU etotm ndmtimet tu iMr 
thte, and not ati it of charity." 

Notwithataitding the benevolent impulse in 
whioh tbeaa sooietiee notoriously originatad, tha 
angrafbng on the old stock of the practice of mu- 
toal sHimrancie haa been mainly instrumental in 
^uai recent tutraurdinaiy develoi»naiit. Bene- 
Tolaioa and charity are still watobworda which 
icodooa impcfftont praoiical teeulta amcragst theae 
affiliated bodies; but Uie great prinoi^ on which 
Uiej mat ia identical with that of De Foe : the 
de^e to aecure, in the hour of affliction, by their 
own prudence and finnthought, tiia oeoesaary aus- 
tenaooa for those dependent upon tiieir labour. 
The oomer-stana of the modem friendly society 
is "self-rBhance," and ila great misaloii the extino- 
tioa, at at least the subiugation to the ftiUeat 
poariUa eitant, of paupenara in every form. 

Ity ohiaf buiinaas, tn these pwera, is to deal 
with tbe ftnanoial and aoeial aspeota of the qnaa- 
(ion, rather than witit ttta biatorioaL 6tiu, ao 
mnali oi ma pment wiaa addon for fyittiie good 
depeadfl upon onr knoiwledao of the past, and ao 
poiaonoaa la the influMic* or "reapectaUe^ ancient 
error OD the mentd and moral health of ooTselvee 
and our sttooeason, Uutt awne Uttla hiatoiical in- 
vcaUgation was necessary to the satis&ctory elu- 
oidaaim cS tha qaeatitsia to whkh I propose mem 
eapeeially to direct my attention. 
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THE "MABLOCKS" OF H£RIUTON. 

BT BSNJAIUN BRIERLEY. 

Chapter VI. 
I HAvi benid my gnudfather say that Mcoriton, 
M kit time, waa more nnoouth in tta habito than 
H ia even now, in this bleeaed rsign of the Fourth 
William. I do not know exactly what period of 
hia life thfi t^ gentleman called "his time;" for 



he used to aay, in commenciDg a atory, "When 
aVre a lad," or "in my yud-wide dm," or 
"when aVn agate o' anootin' after wraudiea,'' or 
" when aw^ teed to thy gnuunoatber," or " when 
little Turtingtowera had begun o* poppin' up thor 
veda reawnd tb' porritcb diah, like little pigs at a 
CKMigfa, it wur a grand timtf' from whicli 1 may 
oondude that Uemton, during the raigna of the 
two last Oeoifea, must have enjoyed twenty or 
thir^ years of muntarmpted prosperitf ; notwiUi- 
standing which, we r«Bd of " barlev times," bad 
trade, vfintations of pestilenoe, and long, devasta- 
tingwars. fiutthereiathistobesddofyourtrue 
Herritonian, that he has sources of ei^joyment in 
things that to others might be prodnctive only of 
misery. I have beard nim laogh heartily at a 
funeral, however unseemly it might be to do so ; 
and make such jokea at poverty, tiiat I ehould 
not wond«' at seeing him look down-hearted at 
the proBpeot of doing well in the worhL No doubt 
his notions of political and sodal eoonomy would 
upset all othere, if carried into practice. Ho 
would " live and let live f and though to reduce 
such a theory to a practical illuatration of its 
principles might tax to the utmost the faculties 
of the most pofbund thinker, he is nevertbelesa 
right in the main. He would shoulder no man 
on tha road through life; that is hia m( 
He would be oontent to leave Ha race for 
to such nneasy natures as are never aaUsfiedjritii 
a reaeonafcla dure of what a watohful Providence 
sends for alL He oomplains not of want of elbow- 
room. Heii not anxious to provide Ibr the future 
oI a lasy ot&pring, by aooumnlating proper^ to 
be qnarrellea over at hia death. To eneountfe 
indMiendent effort, he takes his son aSectional^ 
by the hair of the bead, and saye — "Bill, we 
connot o* be gentlemen. Sometrdy 'U ha' to 
wayve, an' delve, an' use bommers on' axes, an' 
live 80 ut they winno* be plagued vri' what tiiey 
coan th' geout. Theaw's a good pair o' bonds o* 
thy own ; a set o' teeth ut are fit for a grinnin' 
mHtch, an' a pair o' shanks ut dunno" want 
proppin' up wi' etioks. Theaw's th' woald afbre 
thee ; a feytlier'a example at thy back ; a pair o^ 
ologaaii'aBhirt ; an' what can thaaw want moore! 
Jfowtf ThentheawVtfittoUve. Iftheawsee'd 
a mon up to tb' eats in a pat, what wouldt do 1 
Poo Am aoMj, wonMta } Tbrnlfa reet, BUI ; tt^ 
tit' hvf to th' whul duty o" maor-Mp pm aimtAtr. 
Go to thi porritch." 

Sttoh ia a aamfte of Mtnitoiiian philoecndiy. 
How it was exemj^ed In ttie daUy life of ita 
pn^ounden and their followers, is to be the 
anbject of thia and the sncoeeding ob^Aer. 

&>mewhere about the time when tlie first Bona- 
parte was enga^ in hia praiaew(»rthy endeavonra 
to deptnmlate Europe, there existed in Hemttm 
a aooietf of aooial refbrmen oalling tbemaslvea 
" GallithumpianB.'' The qoalifications Am- mem- 
batship were exoeedinsly mmple. If the candi- 
date had retumsd a nvonraUe answer to the 
qoestion, " Dosf want to see tb' woald a bik 
bettber than it is r he had aabaoribed to tha fun- 
damental principle of tha Oallitbumpian creed. 
If he had said " Ay " to the furttiar qnaslkia, 
" Dosf believe ut fun'a batther nor pfa^ric ; an' 
ut hmg &oea are an abomination f be waa deenwd 
eUgiUe to be made aoQuaintod witb the initiabai7 
tenets of the society. If be pledged himself never 
to lose ngfat of tha pablio good lot piraito gain^ 
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he was invested with a ragged coat — tiie Oalli- 

thumpian badge — and txixiSffr inducted uito the 
great myBteriee of liriug chet^lv, dealing Uiily, 
and using the world as if he msned it to last be- 
jond his own time. 

The Oallithumpiane hod a motto, which em- 
bodied in its injunctiona the objecta it was desir- 
able ehould be carried out, " Never rob anybody 
of a day's wark :" a principle which found ^;reat 
favour among moat aspirants to the investiture 
of the i^ged garment. It was contended by 
eminent CQUithumpians that, if the Creator had 
intended man should work after sunset, He 
would have eiven him a pair of cat's eyes, or 
otherwise eniKiwed him with the faculty of grop- 
ing his way through the moat profound darlmeas. 
Fve and water were sent for cooking purposes, 
and not for driving engines ; for of what use was 



munion of property, and each member went on 
the idle list in hia turn ) Nothing could prove 
of lasting benefit that involved waste of material. 
Wind and water power might, in some degree, be 
allowed to supersede manual labour, because tbeir 
sources were inexhaustible ; but steam could not 
be produced without wasting cool ; therefore, what 
was gained at one point would be lost at another. 
Had OalUtbumpions over dreamt of the coming 
of a time when rivers would be polluted with 
substances that were required bv the land, and 
that coiporatioDs would quarrel about which town 
should he made the cesspool of the other, they 
would have calculated that, in a few generations 
hence, the whole human race would have deeeno- 
rat«d into a breed of maggots, thriving only on 
corruption — moral as well as physical 

This society- held its meetings weekly, in the 
cluhroom of the "Jolly Carter," It had neither 
secretory nor chairman at the outset ; requiring 
no funds on the oue hand, nor government on the 
other. AU might be speaking at once if they 
thought proper ; for it was one of the established 
axioms of the society, that no man's opinion was 
worth more than a single listener ; and that it was 
only the priviltge of boredom to attack prejudices 
inamasa. Consequently, the noise gener^y grew 
louder as the ale circulated ; and so demonstrative 
did each member usually become, either in main- 
taining or reaistiag a proposition, that the dispute 
was not unfrequently referred to the conciliatory 
arbitrament of a battle, fought in true Lancashire 
style. Indeed, I have heard my grandfather, who 
was a member, declare, that he had seen as many 
as a dozen appeals to clogs during one night's 
aeasion ; each conducted on the brotherly prin- 
ciple of " fair up an' deawn, an' shake bonds at 
U? finish." 

On one occasion, during the most prosperous 
period of this societv's existence, an idea got 
abroad that so took the attention of every naiii. 
thumpian as to require an extra pint, as an ingra- 
tiatoiy potation, or in order to wash it fairly inte 
the system. By whom the idea was propounded 
no one knew, or cared to know, so long as it was 
oommon property. I suppose, like" Topsy's pater- 
nity, it was spontaneous — it "growed." The 
idea was " communion of property," on a small 
scale. It would be a grand thmg, thought every- 
one, to live in oommon ; have a general repository 
for the produce of each other's labour; all feast 



e teble ; be clad by the a 



and spend their evenings twett 
that flowed in equal quantifies for all; nng- 
ing, tale-telling, and marlodnng to their heaita* 
content. Their bond of brotherhood would be a 
patriotism that involved no personal sacrifice, u 
not one of them was in possession of a peony that, 
to use a Gallithumpian phrase, had not "as mony 
legs OS an earwig." The greatest difficulty they 
hod in their way was the start Anybody, it wu 
contended, could go on after a beginning, whethct 
in manufacture, commerce, or ^riculture. Let 
them turn their first sod ; "gait''theirfirBtloom; 
BOW their first seed, and the thing would go on, 
to give an enthusiastic member's illustratioD, 
" like slurrin' deawn a plank." But how ma t, 
beginning to be eSectea) 

It transpired during a very noisy seesian, some- 
time after the fifth battle had added its cementiiig 
qualitiee to the bond of union, that there was i 
farm to be let in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
a form of sufficient dimensions to locate and afford 
sustenance to the whole QaUithumpiBn broth»- 
hood, sisterhood, babyhood, and such stocks d 
cattle, pigs, poultry, and beaste of burden u 
might, m the prosperous Aiture, become the pro- 
perty of the communitv. This farm might be 
secured for any term of lease, if a couple of tntt- 
worthy and substfmtial GiUIitbumpiaos wniU 
become the leaseholders. This difficulty mi, 
after much canvassing and disappointment, at 
length overcome. Two shopkeepers, whoao boeka 
were inconveniently full, and whose percenti™ 
faculties could discern in the scheme a prouUe 
chance of liquidation, became the necessary sfWt 
sors; and the society's flag, a weaver's v^coa it- 
tachod to a hay-stong, was one mornmg >md 
floating over the chinmey of the " OallithumEnui 
Home of Industry," announcing the inaugontoi 
of au order of things that should reform Meniton 
first, and the whole world in time. 

So for, eveiTthing had gone on prosperondr. 
Merriton was m ecstaciee. The "Jolly (Met' 
never did such a trade ; never made such Iobe 
chalks behind the bar door, nor ever meculatw 
in such sanguine purchaaes of malt and hops u 
then loaded the floor of the littie chamber over 
the buttary. If the house had been coramissiM«d 
to fuddle the whole Gallithumpian estate for ■ 
series of prosperous years, it could not have gone 
into more extensive preparations. Nightly tlw 
taproom was crowded with eager comment^on; 
and weekly the clubroom discbareed its patriolic 
duties, by giving audience to the debits tbit 
went round in noisy succession; vet no ban«l 
refiised to yield its moiety of ambrosial liqni^ 
when required. The brewing and the fennectiiig 
kept up the supply, and the bar door grew orai- 
siderabW whiter after each night's debating, fight- 
ing, and carousing. The time, however, fbrnw 
earnest action had arrived; and the «1'™^ 
triumph of Gallithumpianism must be secured by 
each member doing his utmost to further tbu 

The " home," at present, could not be made to 
accommodate more than four families ; and tbej 
must bU be workers ; so that to make a BaUdion 
became a matter of some difficulty. Ip ™J 



ukaidng of a considerable pecuniary saoifioe 
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the purchase of an old aick-olub pence-book, in 
which to enter the proceedings of the Bocietjr. 
It fell to the lot of the Tillage schoolmaster, 
" Fawse Jaddie," as he whs moetly called, to be 
chosen aa secretorj ; and as this wonderfully 
erudite pedagogue wrote everything he undertook 
in a bold round hand, taldng off his pen at each 
np and down stroke in the formation of a. single 
letter, he was generally a day or twoTjehind in 
his entries. "Limpin' Joe, an old bachelor, 
whose ideas, like hia person, never could get 
along without the aid of crutches, was unani- 
moualy elected chairman ; and of such import- 
ance ^d this individual estimate his office, that 
he insisted on being allowed to wear an old and 
mach-tiattered Masonic "star," the legacy of a 
deceased relative, and which had shone lustrously 
fi«in kU points of the compass during many years' 
'""*'"" of the "mystic tie," as the badj — ' "-■- 



tcnns, on hia induction 
would not listen to more than oue speaker at a 
time ; but reserved to himself the privilege of 
talktng to anyone who might sit near him when- 
ever he chose, and of interpolating Buch observa- 
tions as might occur to him during the delivery 
of any member's speech. He, moreover, would 
not submit a motion to the meeting without an 
amendment had been previously moved; insist- 
iag that the merits of a. proposition could not 
be aatisiiictonlT tested unless a counter-motion 
"divided the bouse" with it. He would then 
have a " rider" moved, to the ofTect that the 
motion or amendment carried " was so ;" which, 
he amied, was tantamount to the sanction by the 
" lor^" of a bill submitted by the " commons at 
Lunnon fowl" It was not uncommon during 
the progress of a lengthy debate, often rendered 



rather nearer to his chin than could be worn 
with comfort to the wearer; invariably driven in 
that direotiou by the momentum applied by a 
heavy fist operating in his rear. These indigni- 
ties he would Bometimee resent with his crutch, 
atrikin^ right and left at guilty and innocent 
indiscnmiDately, which he declared to be the 
only means of coming at the right party. The 
secntary and he worked well together ; for as it 
generally took a whole night to get through one 
raopodtion, the former could manage to pen it 
durmg the succeeding week, and present it in its 
Immured completeness at the next meeting, to be 
BO ahered in He text by captious meddlers as 
never to be intelligible ajterwards. 

The evening appointed for the selection of the 
four families to be first located on the QaUithum- 
piaa estate arrived. The members were in full 
Mseion; Doi^,pugnacious,and speculative. The 
chairman had his star furbished up in grand style ; 
and the secretaiys spectacles glistened in the 
candleUgbt as if some eitraordinaiy intelligence 
had been imparted to them. There were eight 
futulies represented, who were all workers, and 
•o could conform to the conditions of candidature. 
It was at first suggested that the representatives 
of these families should not have the privilege of 
voting ; but as " Lunger," one of the candidates 
put in nomination, and who had on several occa- 
sions been instrumental in damaging the chair- 
man'B hftt, declared it his intention to either vote 



or "feight," the sug^iestion feU to the ground. 
" Drawin' cuts" (casting lot^) was next mentioned 
as the fairest method of deciding the election; 
but even this method did not meet the approval 
of such members as stuck for everything going 
upon its merits, and standing or falling by the 
some. It was ultimately agreed, after much 
noise, plenty of drink, and no little brotherly ill- 
will, that a " show ov bonds" should be the means 



" Awll mak* a motion ut Lunger an' his wife 
an' lads t> a fit an' proper permtn tobeafiistmon 
upo' th' lond," said a Qttle fellow whom Lunger 
had being plying with pints of persuasive " four- 

" AwTl second it," said another imbiber, from 
the same comer. 

" An' awll third it," said Lunger himselt 

" Yo o* yem that," said the chairman, rimng, 
and making a pompous display of his battled 
buuble. " la there any "mendment V 

" Ay, aw mak a 'mendmont ut he isno," said a 
fourth, rising in an opposite coma" to that in 
which Lunger and bis supporters were sitting. 

" What for ?' demanded the chairman. 

" Becose he's spavined fort' bwin with, an' as 
brokken wynded as on owd coach noss," was the 
objection urged. 

" Come into th' fbwt, an' tr^r me," said Lunger, 
making a feint at pulling off his jacket 

" Hy clogs are readv,' responded the objecting 
party; and immediately the two went down stairs 
to a^tle their diSerenoes while the business pro- 



" Does anybody second th' 'mendment V asked 
the chairmou. 

" Ay, aw do," waa shouted in the candidate's 
absence. 

" Then," said the chairman, " awll put 'em. 
Thoose ut thinken Lunger an' his family m a fit 
an' proper person to be th' fust at gooin' on th' 
lond^ put up booath bonds." 

A niuuber of hands were raised, which the 
chairman counted, and recorded in hieroglyphical 
characters sketched, with a piece of chalk, upon 
the table. 

" Neaw then for th' 'mendment." 

Fewer bonds were held up for the amendment, 
and, conse^iently, Lunger waa declared to be 
duly elected as one of the pioneen of the QoUi- 
thumpian Society, in its new and imptntont un- 
dertaking. 

" Neaw then," stud the suooessfiil candidate, 
wiping a swollen and ensanguined nose, on re- 
turning from the vindication of his phymcal capa- 
cities in the " fowt," " awll mak* a motion ut 
Mudge is a fit an' proper, an' yo known what ;" 
intending, by virtue of the motion, to return the 
compliment to the brother who had proposed him. 
This waa immediately seconded, and had the merit 
of being carried without an appeal to the arbitra- 
ment of the "fowt," 

A third candidate was put up in the person of 
"Joe Jinks," the father of four stout isds, who 
wore famUiar with gardening and other operations 
on the land, but were " limbe" at mischief. It 
was a question for some time whether the mar- 
locHng propensities of these youths would be 
compensated for by their industrial services ; and 
aa each was known to be an adept at clog eseroiM) 
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to tha pr6of of which nuuij * HemtoDUn'a ribe 
ooold testify, it waa feared thw mi^ indulge 
their *'punciiig" indiiiBtioiis bo w m to endan^ 
the peace of the oomnnmit?, and interfere wiOi 
ita endeaTOQTB to niae mankind to their [ffopw 
ephere in the Creative polioy. 

It was ultimately agreed, to the diaappointment 
of sereial, that Jinka and bia family were " fit and 
proper," and the huthcff election of pioneen ms 
proceeded with. 



wae equally s ntMifu L The sixth, tteoorii aome 
overnght on the part of tbe ohainnan, who was 
getting rather damaged in hia v^a atory, was 
elected without hia candidature D«ng eeconded. 
The eerenth Terj neariy eecftped being rejected ; 
and the eighth waa only a winner bj a rote. 

Tha election ^na far aocomi^iMied, and the 
sereral nianifeetations ot ill blood having been 
i^ipeaaed, the chairmaD requested tbe Beoretai^ 
to read over the names of tbe suocws^ candi- 
datee. 

"Stop till aw*ve gettan 'em o aet deawn," said 
the ftmctionary appealed to, hie tongue following 
the pen as the latter took ita alow meaaderinga 



,"Heaw long wih^ 
superior. 

"Abeant banve an heaor, if th' pen doeauo 
want mendin* ; abeaut an heaur if it doea," waa 
the replj, givw during the several ponaes made 
in the formation of a word. 

" Then we'n have a sung, on' a battle raawnd," 
said tbe chairman, filling his pipO) and cou^ing 
an important and official-sounding eougfa. "BoW' 
zer," be continued, holding the stem ot his pipe 
over the candle, with the mtention of lighting it, 
and glancing at the half-obecured form of the 
fourth candidate, ** give us aummat, an' duuno 
be partikilar sbeaut pnttin' aome meauth into it, 
an' we'n join ohorua if it's fol-lol-deiHlBy, or owt 
o* that aort. TheaVrt sciattin' tbi knowledge- 
box, aw see ; theaVll do e'enneaw. Silence for 
Bowler's smig !" 

Bowser looked into his i>ot, tbe bottom of 
which waa scarcely covered with liquid, and sp- 
pealed to tbe good sense of the oompanj as to 
whether it could be thou^t possible fer anjone 
to ait^with the " aeed-box" so n«ar being enaptj, 

" Sup wi' me," mid the ohairman ; imd Bow- 
Esr, intonating with a nod that it was just tbe 
thing be wanted, took hold of the proAwed pot, 
and, to use his own eipreesioo, " maoe holes in it." 

" M UB aw eing aSeaut huntin', or love, or 
feigfatin 7" he inquired, mnning over a mental 
catMogue, and expressing fbara that his " w;^t 
'ud fti ehM*." 

" Give ua a touch o* war, Bowzar, an' leeave 
love to wimmen ; itsuitft'em betther,''Bi^ge8ted 
the ohaiitaaD. 

" Then awTl aing vo 'Th' Little Dnmmcr Boy;* 
and Bowzer threw back his head, and aerewing np 
hia ejea and mouth preparatoiTto giving his lungs 
a litue wholesome eierciee, waited for the neces- 
sai7 Mlanoe to begin. 

" Art read; T said the choinuaa. 

" Av, if vo are," was the reply. 

"Then foyer away." 

Bowser did so ; amfpif; to a rude and imooitth 
sbainthe 



Tn Vin Dkhoob Bot. 
" rm oS to the waia, bve, to Cgitt for Old BaglaBd ; 

Oh weep not, dMr Mary, that bow we moat part I 
nioash ton btaa tt7 pneanoa te eroei tbe wide UUow, 

T^ faaage AaUteve not tfak fond IcFfiBchee't.'' 



n«( qidn a bfSrve giu 
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The Mile of the , ~ 

It WH not EkintJwait wnag t^ dfdi fron 1 

But leaving hii AIMrtn moid Marybebind, 
Upwrat tbe anchor, away 9«d nah tcihI 

That bora a brave anny to Spain'* rocky eou 
And >oon in the anoke and the tumult of MttU 

The im^e of Icne to our hero waa kat. 



" Oh, letaottke^bvaak thy woiiiid-aootUi«riinnb«r, 

Bot tert, daaicet. Teat, fcr thy Maiy ta aaaa.- 
Beatwrtal HaiktlNbanpet to battle la otmac; 

llechiVHdli Itothaadn; AaaoMdAanbatee: 
Up, op. ye bfave gaaidaMB. the aeg:le i* a ernaWn a. 

And ioppina it* win^ in the dull Btoning air I 
The aoB gaaad enee BOM □« that Md nd with caia^m 

Th* ibiiiil and the dyiag la? thick on the ground ; 
WhenadraeuiMr&oyknM by a wounded young guaida- 

AndiAfapeved el hre wMIe he bound up Ua wnmd. 

" Vho art thou, my youngster, that oom'it with nuh 

tirbnga, 

To cheer aa hi aoamnrr tto soldiir he etied ; 

Tim lleiliiij MaiiMiiilaiil fii ailiaji ihil nmf ftriig. 

And Jfafv fell dead by her tm* k««r1a aide. 

« AVD tdl thee what, Bowser," said one of the 

Mnnpany, when tiie ocoruilnMnta to tha uget'H 

musical abilitiea bad sahnded, "ther'a no wraa- 

man "ad follow (Am toth' war, if tbeaw^ a sodier. 

AwVe wondered monv a time bsMr it wur nt 

tbeaw geet y<» Sally nk' hnBMHV for f go through 

th' ohuroh galea that memin' hoo^ teed to tbae. 

Aw eoaaty see but tbeaw met oa wael give 

aomeb'dy else a chance o' gooin' upo* th' load, for 

theaw met get thi Uvin' hi feorin' nowty ehilder." 

■'TheawVt noane ao vMy hondg Moe thisel, 
"Swankey," replied Bow9er,good humdiAdl'f,aad 
drawing a farther aooonnt on tbe chKii^Mra pc*. 
"Theaw^ one o' tboose nt hxdES til* be^ at th' 
baokofatabte; for theaw'a lettes 1^ pUoe tbi 
legs till they're like a pur e^ aejtba-foin, in an' 
eeut, aa if thev'd bia groon in a Iwdn.* 

Whether tua ali^t mdolgoioe in Baater would 
have led to men aerioua bna' "^ ' " 

allowed to proceed, ia hardly 
cut abort by Uie secntary'B ~ 
pendous fbot thai be was i 
naaaea of tbe newlv^deeted 
oon retired to ueir inia^ 
allowed the bawneae to pniwed without totber 
intorruption on thdr pan. 

" Sileno^ while thaee names an read o'er, aa' 
then we'n hal soma moor* aingin'l'' ccanmaadad 
the ohi^man, knocking (m the taUe witi) hia pot. 

"LungeFl" ahouted the sacntary, looki^ovsr 
bis specbwles io tit* dirsetjon of wfasra tb» ani- 
able owner ol tbaX name was sitting. 

H Thaf a met," said Limgw ; " goo on." 

" Mudge I" again ahouted the scribe, ]lrith 
anotJter glance over hia "bammlee.'' 

"Ay; thatll do," said Mudge, wmUng at 
Lunger. 

" Joe Jinks, Bowser, SwoDk^, T^^m, Lobber, 
Snuffle," the secretary called out in saooenton, 
without pansing at each name, aa if ths^list oafy 
embmoeatiie IsMar U^ito (tf tha " '"" 
biotheriraod. 
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" Heaw mony hast' put deawn f demanded the 
chsinnat), rising upon his feet, and leaning over 
towards his colleague. 

" Biffhl," was the reply, given amidst a roar of 



" Well, aw dunno" care ; yo voted o 

" Nowt o'th' sort ; hoaw could we do that ¥' 

" Whefty, which are not elected : con anybody 
ten mer 

No; nobody Could say which were not elected. 
The whole eight stuck up to a man, and inaiated 
individually that they were all "fit and proper" 
persons; and chaUenged the whole meetiag to 
prove they were not. 

The chairman found himself in a dilemma, 
froo] which he could discorer no means of escape. 
The last four would not give way to the first four ; 
and the first wonld not consent to any kind of 
exchange or amalgamation with the laot. All 
were It^aU^ chosen, according to their notions of 
public choice ; and insisted upon their rights 
Deing respected. 

Joe Jinks rose to offer a sng^stion. He pro- 
poaed that they should " feight" for it. 

No, no ; Lunger and Sw^key had had enough 
of fighting already. Some other mode of settle- 
ment must be resorted to. 

" Aw dunno think," said the secretary, an idea 
occurring to him that promised to settle the dis- 
pute to Uie satisfaction of aU parties, " ut yo any 
on yo needn be so keen o'th' job. Yo ht^pen 
dnnno know what aw know." 

" What was that T was eagerly demanded ; no 
one presuming to possess m much knowledge as 
a schoolmaster. 

" Wheay, ut ther's bin a bogpart yerd i' yon 
beawse," replied the scribe, peevishly. 

" A boggart f" 

" Ay, it goes to tV bottom o'th' staire every 
neet, ah''wante to know if they wacten any blood 
for t^ mak* black puddins on. If they sen nawe, 
it keeps knockin' an' sheawtin' o' neet ; an' if they 
sen ay, it whets B knife, an' then ther's a grooan, 
an' a seawnd like wayther tricklin' into a can, ut 
laste till th' cocks b^n a crowin'." 

This boggart mi^ht have been indulging its 
butchering propensities then, in that very dub- 
room ; for toe fear that was depicted in the looks 
of mtwt present was no slight tribute to the be- 
lief in supernatural visitations. 

" Anybody may have my chance," said Lunger, 
feeling at his nose, as if he fended the reputed 



■greed to accept any terms that might be ofibred ; 
preferring to let hia chance go for nothing to risk- 
mg a night's experience in the boggart's sboghter- 

Such an effect had the schoolmaster's discloBure 
made on the nerves of the pioneer Oallithumpians, 
that the difficulties which stood in the way of 
settling the election vanished in a moment. Fonr 
of the elect withdrew their claims at once ; but 
the rest declared it to be their unalterable inten- 
tion of facing a whole chin^ihyard of hobgoblins, 
in preference te giving up such a glorious chance 
of making Oallithumpiamsm a beacon that should 
gtdde the benighted of the world's wayfarers into 
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a safe and prosperous path. The fonr who thus 
agreed to venture upon the experiment wore Joe 
Jinks, Toppin, Lobber, and SnufSe — all more or 
less emboMened by drink, and incited to emulation 
by the distisotion their lot had accorded to them. 

The election concluded, and each pioneer having 
a host of congratulations showered upon him, 
most of which had reference to mysterious noisee^ 
and the presence of unearthly smells in old, de- 
serted rooms, the chairman declared the night to 
be too for spent for any further business to be 
transacted ; at the same time eiprasaii^ bia 
willingness to remain in the chair and listen to 
as many aougs as the meetii^ might be favoured 
with, in order to diaaipato the fear which the allu- 
sion to boggarts had created. 

The meeting accordingly held together till a 
late hour. Song followed soug in merry succes- 
sion ; and when at lost it was announced that the 
time for breokiug up hod arrived, the company 
rose and gave three lusty cheers for the success Of 
tha"Memton Oallithumpian Home of Tndustty." 
\ (To U eonHnmed.} 



BI 1. ABTHDl BIKNS. 



Who itiU for human praonM WK, 

And bow with heart! dnoera 
Before the heaveo'e high-arohiiu dome, 
Of Light, and Tnith, and GodOie home, 
Talce courage ! brief la ti our fife. 

And though the taek Im great. 
Our Btreogth ia equal to the strife. 

And we nhall jeC defeat 
The foea that etop man's upward road 
To holiest Freedom's high abode. 
Around ue conntleis millians bend 

O'er doll mecb>ma toil ; 
Their laboui'e beat and highest «Bd 

Qrim Poverty to foil, 
That, wolf -like, etill pnnties tbrir way. 
With dread persistence, day by day. 
Within their minde, chill, bleak, inddcad. 

There live* no inner eight : 
No fntellectnal mn-rm ehed 

Th«r vivifying light. 
A polar winter ever keeps 
IIh empire in those gloomy deeps. 
From glorioog Shalcnpere'a wordi there ablaee 

No orb to light thair aky; 
While Milton's brsve ufd gcd-like Gnea 

Pass unregarded bv. 
Th^ never wake to find their souk, 
Yet Life to Death nnceasing toUb. 



And our worn courage droop. 
We wwt not for the morning Udc, 

But atill, upborne by hope. 
And atrong in faith that scarna delay. 
We hasten on the coming day- 



Yon flower, whoae sweetneae lurea the beet. 

So frail. It qoiveisin thebreeie 

And vibratea with a eomid. 
Wrought (hnmshtbeearth ita akywwd coma 
By reaolute aadconatant force. 
Green valca and gentle alopea ariu 

Upon old Ocean'e breaat ) 
lake brighteat atars in dearest akiea, 

Thay hi their beautv rest ; 
And, ett«ag » beautiful, they form 
A aure protection from the itonn. 
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t TlioBe Ulw beneath the r««tle«a wave, 
Minutest iosecta reared ; 
Mjriadi of builders filled their gravM 



Do not these thinga great lemons teach 

Of patience, cotmge, power F 
Thinigh far away, we jret shall reach 

A paradissl shore. 
If to our worlc we prove but true, 
There's nothing that we may not do. 
Our earth shall yet an aspect wear 

Of nobleness and truth ; 
When all shall horoan Ufe revere, 

Wise age and earnest youth ; 
And the old Eden less be known 
Than that which ihaU the future crown. 



A DEED OF DARKNESS. 

BY UBS. r&AJfCEa T. CHILTON. 

Mb. Joseph Saunsebs was a slight, fair young 
m&a, of eight and twenty, with liuik, sand; bttir, 
whidi hung straight down oa each side of his 
face, and weak ^«a, which blinked in a uerrous 
manner when you looked at him. He waa very 
bashful ; the colour came into his thin cheeks like 
any young miss in h^ teeus, when uneipectedly 
addreesed by anyone ; and this, together with 
habit which he bad of dropj ' ' " '' ' 
engaged in conversation, i 
sciousness that his pinln o 
Beaaing, impressed people „. 
sightly with the ide« that he waa a sneak. This 
was a KTosB piece of injustice, however, as all who 
knew Tiiin well were e^er to coafeas. The hon- 
ourable poeition which he held with bia late 
employers, whose junior partner ho now was, 
testified to his north as a business man; and 
many a needy scap^race friend would bear wit- 
ness t« " Old Joe s kind heart and willingness 
to help a friend out of a mesa. His wife, too, 
thoiwn she occasionally&vouTodhimwith lectures 
which might vie with the Iat« Mrs. Caudle's in 
severity, jecluxxl that he was an excellent hus- 
band on the whole, and aa much t« be depended 
on, when he had made a promise, as any of his 
sex ; more so than moat of them How he bad 
ever made up his mind to propose to Mrs. Joseph, 
when she was Miss Arabella Moore, was a con- 
stant source of astonishment to Joe's friends who 
knew his constitutional diffidence. Indeed, he 
sometimefl wondered himself, poor fellow, when 
sinking into his shoes under her cutting rebukes 
for some shortcoming or other, which were always 
delivered in lofty tones of auperiority, which made 
poor Joe feel very small indeed. She was a tall, 
ni(^-shouldered woman, several years older than 
her husband, with strongly-marked, prominent 
features, and very red cheeks (her enemies de- 
clared she rouged); and she possessed a firm, 
decided, dauntless sort of manner, the very oppo- 
site to her poor Uttle husband's timidity. 
Ever since Joseph Saunders went into the 
' " Bawes and Kirby," wholesale iron- 



something yearly into a building society ; and at 
the commencement of the year, which had now 
reached the end of November, he bad bought the 
freehold of what was described in the advertise- 
ment as a "commodious villa residence, with 



three reception rooms, five bedrooms, servaob^ 

offices, and lawn and shrubbeiy, with kitchen 
garden attached, within five minutes' walk (A 
the Norton railway station." This read veiy well, 
and Joe bought up several copies of tiie news- 
paper it appeared m, cut out the advertisement, 
and carried it in his pocket-book ; and was in the 
habit of saving to every fresh person whom he 
saw, " By tne way, this is the description of the 
little placo I have just bought down at Norton; 
small, but snug iot a young couple ;" and he 
would throw the advertisement on the table, and 
turn away, humming carelessly, as if the purchase 
of an estate or two was nothing to a partner in 
the flourishing firm of " Eawes, Kirby, and Satm- 

The puTohase was efiected directly after his 
being elevated to the honour of partnership. He 
felt Uiat it was only respect due to his senioro to 
enter at once upon a more dignified style of living 
than formerly. 

Some people laughed at " Old Joe's commodious 
villa residence " when they saw it ; but he alwava 
reminded them, when that was the case, that be 
had told them it was small : the advertiser, not he, 
exaggerated its dimensions. One of the reception 
rooms served very well, when pegs were fixed 
round it, for a place to hang hats and greatcoats 
(there was no entrance hidl to speak of) ; and 
the other two, when thrown into one, by opening 
the folding doors, would Just hold the furnitore 
for one good-sized room. Two of the bedrooms 
refused to bold any size of bedstead, except a 
child's crib, for which Mr. Joseph had no use, as 
there were no little Saunderaes, and so they were 
ignomiuioualy converted into closets ; but as they 
could not possibly employ more than one servant 
in this miniature establishment, there was still 
ft spare bedroom to ofler to a friend. The lawn 
was only the same width as the house ; the ahrub- 
bery was a mere double row of lilacs and laurels ; 
and the kitchen garden consisted of a large sterile 
piece of ^und close to the railway embankment, 
upon which an enterprising railway porter, who, 
withhia wife, had inluibitea the "villa residence" 
until sold to Mr. Saunders, hod managed t« grew 
a few attenuated cabbages. This "latcben gar- 
den " was not included in the freehold. It wis 
most hkely that it would very aoon be built over ; 
but Mr. Saunders was allowed the use of it until 
such should be the case. There was a shed on 
this piece of ground, which had been erected by 
some workmen employed on the line, and here 
Mr. Saunders kept nis tools, and Mrs. Saunden 
her clothes prepa There was a canal close by, 
so near that they used to throw weeds and gu- 
den rubbish over the hedge, which bounded the 
kitchen garden, into the water with the greatest 
ease. 

" Old Joe " knew verjr well that his modest 
tittle cottage had no legitimate pretensions to the 
description iu the advertisement ; but be knew 
the value of property as well as most people, and 
drove a very good bargain, not paying a pound 
more than the freehold was worth, and continued 



He felt, as be was trudging down a long dark 
lane leading frvm the rulway, one evemng in 
November, that the neamees of the " villa to 
the station had been exaggerated, as well as eveiy- 
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thing dae. Huny as he would, he could not do 
it in less than a quarter of an hour, and it waa a 
Tcrj bad road at night. Ha atumblod right against 
another pedestrian before he knew there was any 
one else m the lane, and began at once to apolo- 
gise to the man whom he felt, hut could not see. 

" You needn't ask pardon of the likea of me," 
drairled out a whining voice ; " I am used to 
being trampled on, I am. Lie down !" 

These last two words were uttered with a vehe- 
mence which laade Joseph Saunders start, but ae 
he did so he touched a large dog, to which the 
man had addressed the injunction, not to Joe. 

" You seent to have a nice dog with you," aoid 
SeuuderB, patting the curly coat of a large New- 
foundland. 

" TbN« aiut his equal, sir, for breed, or for 
tempo- Mther, when cata is out of the question," 
Bud his master proudly. 

" If s a wretched night for man or dog to be 
oat in. Wliat do you say to some spiced ale at 
the 'Norton Anna}* We shall be close to it 
when we turn this comer." 

"Thank you kiudl^, sir; it will be areal charity. 
My teeth's a-chftttermg in my gums," 

A few more paces brought them within the 
njB of light throwti from the lamp over the 
tSTem door, and the still warmer glow which 
poured through the red-curtaiued parlour win- 

"Now, look here," said Saunders, stopping 
dkort, and putting a piece of money iu his com- 
panion's cold hand, " I can't very well go in there 
in^lf, but I should like you to have a warm 
dnnk ; so good night. Good-bye, my fine fel- 
low," he said to the dog, pitting him ; " you're 
a real beauty." He walked on in the direction 
of his hoiae ; aud the man, who looked like a 
tnmp, instead of going into the inn, followed 

pardon, sir ; but if you would buy the 

(era turned round eagerlv, " I should like 

it much," he said, more to himself than the man ; 
"but Arabella would never allow it." 

" Beg pordon again, sir," said the man, touch- 
ing the ragged brim of his hat, " but if the lady 
dtnit hke it, perhaps there is some place out of 
doors where you could tie him up. He's a atiin- 
nioghouae doe." 

"There is t£e shed, to be sure," thought Joe ; 
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J yard. What do you want for 



" A fi' pun note would be laughed at by a dog- 
bncier for the likes of him, sir; but I won't be 
hard on you ; you shall navo him for three 
pounds," 

" Sm two," said Saunders. 

" Well, I'm m want of money, air, or I couldn't 
doit; he'syoura." 

And in ahuost less time than it token to relate, 
two sovereigns had passed into the nian'e hand, 
and Saundera held the chain of his new dog. 

He chuckled with delight, for " a bargain's a 
bargain," said Joe to himself, "in a dog or a 
bouse." He knew he had paid less thw half 
the real value for Rover, as the man called 
him. Still, he felt something like the man with 
a white elephant, and did not know what to do 
with hia possession. He dared not let his wife 



forbidden him to keep a dog, on account of Mop- 
pet, her favourite white cat; and although this 
one would be kept fa-^tened up out of doors, where 
he could not molest Moppet, still he dued sot 
face his " lady and mistr^" until he had in some 
degree paved the way for Rover's reception. So, 
instead of walking up to the front door, he crept 
round to the back, and dragged Rover afier him, 
through an opening in the nedge near the shed, 
where he tied the dog securely oy the chain to a 
staple iu the wall ; then ha retraced his steps and 
knocked at the door, trying to look as if nothing 
had happened. 

Fate was not propitious, at least Mrs. Saunders's 
temperwasnot, to the disclosure being made that 
evening. She had been quarrelling with her ser- 
vant aU day, and now made her unoffending 
spouse sufier with her ill-humour, which she 
aimed at him. If Rover was to stand the slightest 
chance of winning his mistress's regard, it was 
very evident that a more favourab^ time must 
be chosen for announcing his arrival. 

After listening for some time to his wife's tirade 
against the servant, Joseph ventured to allude to 
some extenuating circumatancea about the girl's 
conduct, which Ura. Saunders had all at once 
diM»vered to be of the blackest dye of baseness. 

Joseph knew that this torrent of abuse came 
solely because the eirl had omitted some trifling 
duty ; for she had lived a long time with them^ 
and was an industrious, capable servant ; so, not 
hking to hear her unjustly upbraided, he quietlv 
suggested that what she had done was not worth 
making so much fuss about 

Directly he had said so, he wondered at his own 
temerity ; so did his wife. Sho remained breath- 
less for an instant, a brief, ominoua pause, such 
as precedes a storm, gave awful promise of what 
was coming. 

In meekness Joseph bent hia devoted bead, 
when a sudden ring at the bell averted, for the 
time, the torrent which was about to burst forth. 
. " Mr. Ling, ma'am," announced the servant ; 
and Mr. Ling, all bows and smiles, walked into 
the room. 

" Good evening to you, my dear madam ; Mr. 
Saunders, how do you do, sir I I have token the 
liberty of bringing a httle can of cream for 
Moppet," 

" Oh 1 Mr. Ling, how kind you are. Moppet 
ought to thiok a great deal of your attentions ; 
and you do, don't you pet V she said, addressing 
a huge, overfed, white cat that waa lying on a 
cushion by her side. The only notice it took of 
the lady's words and caress was to stretch two 
long white paws to their full length, and push its 
pink nose between them ; setthng again, in this 
new position, to finish the interrupted nap. 

Mr. Ling waa Joseph's aversion ; on the other 
hand, he was Mrs. Saunders's prime favourite. 
He was an elderly man, hving on his means in a 
neighbourinK villa, something like the one bought 
by Joseph ; but ho bad the eitra accommodation 
of a paddock, where he pastured a cow and also 
a pony, which drew bis little basket carriage. He 
pnded himself on discernment of character, and 
n>om the time Joseph Saundera came to Uve near 
him, he made up his mind that ha was Uving alto- 
gether under fiilse pretences, and had been ever 
since on the alert to discover what crime or vi- 
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cious propensity occasioned the sneaidiig (nay, 
Mr. Ling went eo far aa to call it guilty) manner 
for whicn his neighbour ■kaa remarlcabie. Never 
had he seen him look so cul^ble as on that 
evening when bringing in his little offering for 
Hoppet. 

WeUmight poor Joseph look as if he had some- 
thing on hia mind which he wished to cocceal, 
with the anticipation of what was in store for liim 
when he next found himself alone with liis wife ; 
added to the secret about Rover, which weighed 
like lead on tiis heart At the bare idea that, at 
any moment, the wretched dog might start howl- 
ing and betray him, a cold perspiration brolce out 
all over him ; and he had a great mind to steal 
out to the back, and loose the animal, trusting to 
its instinct to find its late master. But suppo- 
sing, by some mischance, it should meet with 
Moppet! 

He remembered the fbw words in which the 
ragged man had hinted at Rover's antipathy to 
cats. 

Poor old Joe, he was in a nice fli ! Something 
must ^be done ; the dog would starve. He could 
not even think over passing events ; while he had 
to strain evei^ nerve to appear unconcerned before 
Mr. Ling and his wife. At last he said he must 
go out for a short time, and hurriedly left the 
room, terri^ed leat his wife should ask him 
where he was going- He durst not obtain food 
from his own larder, or even go to their own 
butcher's for meat for poor Rover's supper, for 
fear of bis deceithilness coming to the ears of his 
wife i but he remembered seeing a shop near the 
station, where be thought he could procure some 
coarse bits for the dog, and he trusted that some 
bright inspiration would come to him in the night 
for further proceedings. 

He had not got out of sight of his owu house 
when Rover's master, conaiderably the worse for 
the liquor he had had at the "Norton Anns," 
came up to him, and said — 

" I say, guv*nor, I've been trying to find your 

"You have, have youF asked the exasperated 
Joseph, clenching his fist, " and what for, pray T' 

" Only to ask vou to stand another five twb," 
hiccupped the fellow. 

Here he was, then, completely at the merCT of 
this drunken lout, who would inevitably betray 
him before many hours were gone ! So occupied 
was he with his new perplexity, that he did not 
hew his own door close, nor see Mr. Ling coming 
up towards him. Just as he came within earshot, 
Jos^h was saying to the tramp— 

" You are a rascal to himt mo up again after I 
have paid you your price. Miud you, no one 
must know what has passed between us. Meet 
me down there" (pointing to the hedge near the 
shod), "and I wxU bring you the money pre- 

Hore was a windfall for Mr. Ling! Who now 
would dare to sneer at hia Lavater-like powers I 
There was evidently a guilty secret shued be- 
tween these two men. What on earth was it? 
He would ferret it out, if he stayed out all night 
in the attempt. 

"WasitfbrgeryT Was itbigamyT Poor Mrs. 
Saunders!" 

Mr. Ling, keeping close under the shadow of 
the houjjes, followed the tnmp to the place of 



rendezvous, determined, if Saunders foiled to 
keep bis appointm^it, to question the other man 
hin^lf. 

In leas than half an hour Joseph returned, 
almost breathless, with his purcbsae. Mr. Ling 
could not get near enough to ovei^iear their ooa- 
versation, without running a risk of detection ; 
but he saw the tramp bold out his hand, and 
heard coin chink as Saunders gave him money ; 
then they parted, and went in contrary directions, 
the tramp turning towards the canal, Joeei^ 
creeping through the hedge into his own garden. 

Mr. Ling paused. What should he do next I 
Before he nad time to shape this question in his 
mind, he heard a swift, rushing sound, not far off 
the other side of the hedge ; a low growling, like 
a dog ; then a piercing, unearthly shriek, which 
made tlie listener's hair stand on end. He pressecl 
a few paces nearer, and strained his ears to listen ; 
then he could distinguish the muttering of tt 
human voice, which he recognised as Saunders's. 
He heard these words — 

"You wretch! I'll murder you!" and then, aa 
theshriek, which had been prolong socoe seoonds, 
which seemed to Mr. Ling like minutes, died away 
to a wailing death-cry itf agony, the same voice 
exclaimed — 

"Good Qod! My wife, how shall I face her!" 



touched the 

death-throes of his victim ; for Mr. Ling had not 
the shadow of a doubt that Joseph Saundet& 
possessed with the fear that his accomplice would 
betray him, had fallen upon the imconscitxis vic- 
tim uter paying him the nush mon^, and cmeDy 
slain him. What would he do next ; where wouM 
be hide the murdered man) 

The answer came swift and decisive, and made 
Mr. Ling's flesh creep on his bones. He dis- 
tinctly heard Joseph go to the shed, take some- 
thing from the tools there, and commence dicing 
with all his might. 

In moments of intense horror, such as ttioee 
which Mr. Ling then eiporienced, the mind loaes 
all count of time. The few seconds he had heard 
the death-cry of the victim, seemed prolonged to 
an awful length. The time Mr. Saunders was en- 
gaged in digging the grave, appeared just as short 
in comparison ; for before he seemed to have had 
time, with the greatest despatch, to dig a hole 
large enough to hold and cover a human body, 
he heard Mm flattening the ground down over 
the top. It was done then ! The foul crime 
was, the murderer believed, hidden for ever tttaa 
the sight of man 1 

The sound of receding footsteps proved to the 
spv that Joseph was, contrary to nis e^ectatioaB, 
taking the way to his house. Such nardihood 
was lukrdly credible. Would he enter his home 
with blood upon his hands ) 

Mr. Ling had felt certain that he would attempt 
to make his escape immediately, and had been 
nerving himself to arrest him as he came to the 
opening in the hedge. Now, however, determined 
to know all, Mr. Ling crept through the hedge 
himself, and followed the murderer's retreating 
fbotsteps. A light from the kitchen window 
showed Joseph Saunders bending over a lar^ 
tub, half fidt of rain water, about to lave hw 
blood-stained hands and face, and revealed to Sfr. 
Ling, in his shady hiding place, the ghastly sight 



of the breast of his shirt also dabUed with the 
same ciinuoD spata. JoeefA, too, perceived it, 
for with trembUng hands he buttoned hia coat 
close up to his throat. 

Just then, as Martha, the semnt, opened a 
back door, coIliuK Uin>petK her master quietly 
entoed, and Hr. Ling heard him aav, " Tell tout 
mistrem I am ntrt very welL and have gone to 
bed." The door cloeed upon him, and all tit oaoe 
the almost supernatural oourage, which hod up- 
held Hr. Ling Uirongh this ai^ experience, de- 
serted him, a^ he fell in a awoon to the ground. 
How long he lay thus ha never knew ; but, as he 
remaned oouMioQSiesB, the horror of the events 
which had tiao^ired drove him with lightninK 
speed almost, to the door of the house, at wliicb 
he thumped and kiclced like a inai4Tnan Ur. 
Jaatpb Saunders, in very airy attire indeed, pre- 
sent^ ^oked a white face thimigfa the open door, 
and Mr. Ung t^irang at his throat like a buOdoc. 

"J ban yon now, sir," be cried; "tou shall 
not eec^ie me,-" and Mrs. Sanndera, with a San- 
n«l dreMnng gown huddled rooud her, rushed into 
the mtUe, to sea what was the matter. They all 
rushed to geth er into the parlour. 

"Tou M tiuef," slie said to Mr. Ling; "you 
m nrierwi B old hai^tar, leave my Joe al^me." 

" " " ' " cried Mr. Lin^ "the word 
■band more than 
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"Oh, Joe!" cried his wife in an agony of en- 
treaty, " what does he mean 1 What have yon 
bemdoinfr 

"Let hmi toll you," said Joe, "he seems to 
know aD about it ; but he mi^t have waited till 



Host men would have Kone at once to the po- 
lice," said Mr. Ling, " but I determined to break 
it first to your poor wife." '* 

AiabeUa, with aD her pride eomf^telv twoken 
down, threw her arms rmmd her kttle nosband, 
and cried, "Oh, Joe, Joe I you have never known 
how ttucit I love TOU ; I never knew myself until 
daa^w UiFsateiwd yoo. 

Gveath tombed at this msA rf his wife's ten- 
derness, ne Idssed her, and said — " I would confess 
an to yon Bella, but I could not bear your sor- 
towii^ anger when yon heard ; let Ling toll you. 
Bat ^)%" be mad, turning to that genUemaa, 
"talk to floe about the polioe. Too know ol no- 
thing which I have done to warrant their int«r- 

" I wwh I did net," aoid Hr. Ling, to himself. 
"Be Uttie knows how jaaeb I headrd and saw ;" 
and he led poor weeping Mrs. Saunders from the 
RK«n, to teu bar the awful truth, lockin| Uie door 
on the guilty Joaeph. The poor wife feinted 
sevwal timfla during the recitu of ber huriMsd's 
cHbw, atnmg woman m she was. 

Mr. Ling was afhiid to leave the house to go 
in quest oftke ptdiee ; ainoe the unexpected de- 
moDsbvtion of aSection from Mrs. Joseph, he 
feared that she might comuve at her husband's 
eecm; so be sat with her during the rest of the 
oight, adminntering reatOTatives and making 
heUe attempts at consolation ; and as soon as 
monuDgdwvnted, despatohed Martha to the police 

"l Mnpose, Toam," said the frightened girl, as 
aha tied her bonnet on with trembling uigers, 
"yon Ittvent found Mof^wtyetT* 



" Don't talk to me of Moppet," said the poor 
lady, bursting out afresh, "whwi your master's 
life is in danger; whafs a cat's safety oompared to 
bier 



last night at bed- 
time. I had opened the door to call him, when 
master slipped in." 

" I wish 1 felt OB sore of my Joe's safety as I 
do of Moppet's," sobbed the poor wife. 

Mr. Ling signed to Martha to huny off, and the 
giri left them. 

la the meantjme (shall we oonfees it?) the 
guilty Joseph, leasing his bead bat^ on the sofe 
cushions, fell fast asleep, and remained so, until 
the unlockJDg of the door roused him, and he 
started up and found himself &oe to fece wiUi two 
pohcemen. 

Mr. Ling had frimished them wiUi the ontlinea 
of the case ; and the inspector, walldng up to 
Joseph, wbo was only half awake, said — "I arrest 
you, sb, on the charge of wilful murder I" 

"Come, this is going rather too far," s^ 
Joseph. " Whatever my wife may think aiMitt it, 
yon can't make me believe that a charge of mur- 
der can be mode out against me." 

"Things look very black, sir," said the inspector. 
" Don't commit yourself ; you can try at tne in- 
quest to get it Ivought in manslaughter." 

" Inquest I Maialaughtcr '." roared Joseph. 
"Catslaughter youmean! Are you all madf' 

"Do not jc^e, Mr. Saundras, on this awfiil 
subject," said the inspector. 

" I don't want to joke," said Joseph, " I never 
felt less inclined for it in my life ; but I insist 
upon giviuK a lucid explanation otiim afiair. It's 
my belief,' turning to Mr. Ling, "that this 
old fool has been making you all believe some 
cock and bull story. Who ever heard of a man 
being arrested foeoinse Ids dog worried his wife's 
fevourite cat !" 

Mrs. Joseph, on whom a flood of liritt seemed 
to burst on hearing these words, rusned at hot 
husband, husged him round the neck, and hMan 
laughing and crying over him. " Oh, Joe, Joe ; 
my dear little man, say it again; tell me with 
your own Ups that you did not murder Uie man 
you gave the money to." 

"Belial howcoiudyoul Good heavens!" and 
the poor little man, as he became aware what 
he was suspected of, was completely overcome. 
Explanations followed swiftly and satisfectorily. 
Poor Joe, in taldog the supper to Bovmt, had 
fended the doe was fastened up too tigbUy to 
swallow, and therefore loosed him while ho ate 
his supper. Just then the luckleas Moppet came 
in sigh^ and Rover, who always went mad at the 
appearance of a cat, bad rushed furiously at him, 
and, before Joe could prevent him, had pinned 
Moppet by the throat. The despairing death- 
cry wliich Mr. Ling had heard came from Mrs. 
Joseph's dying pet Joe strove with all his might 
to save him, but in vain. In ■nutj'hinp poor 
Moppet's bleeding carcass from Rovm he got 
scratched and bitten, and besmeared with blood. 
He had exclaimed to Rover, " You wretch ! Ill 
murderyou!" meaning to throw him in the canal 
with a brick festened to his neck ; but just then 
a low whistle, craning no doubt from the tramp, 
attracted the sttsation of the do^ who rushed 
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off to his old master ; and Sbunders saw him no 
more. He had then, with great haste, huried 
poor Moppet, and gone into the houise, after 
noahing hjs blood-Btaioed bee and hfmds in the 
rain tub. The truth of his story was confirmed bj 
a vuit to the acene of the conflict, where poor 
Moppet's mangled remaina were found, a few 
inches below the surface. 

The tramp and his dog were easily traced by 
the police to the next village. Joseph, howeTer, 
refused to prosecute the man for dog stewing, 
and declared he was glad to be rid of his bargain 
at any price. Mrs. Joseph's thaukfulnesa that 
her husband was innocent swamped all regrets at 
the untimely fato of Moppet, for whose death she 
never by word or look reproached her Joe. He 
lost a good deal of his cowed demeanour in bis 
wife's presence after that night, and felt proud 
and happy at the great love which she UDctoubt- 
edly felt for him, hidden though it might be imder 
a maimer which was occaaianally shrewish. Mr. 
Ling, thoroughly ashamed of himself, never held 

Sa nis head in the neighbourhood again, and 
iortly afterwards left it, carryinB away with 
him, it ia to be hoped, the salutury lesson taught 
him that night, " 'That his best employment 
would be to mind his own business." 



GOD'3 GIFTS 



God sent a gift to earth : A cliild, 
'Weak, innocent, and undefiled. 
Opened its ignoroot eyes and Bioileil. 



All inflaence of good or right. 
All ray of God'e moBt holy light. 
She curtuned closely from IM right- 



In dens of guilt the baby played. 

Where un, and ein alone, was made 

The law (hat all aroond obeyed. 

With readv and obedient care, 

He leamed the taeta they taught him there — 

Black an for lesaon ; oaths for prayer. 

Then earth aroee, and, in her might, 

To vindicate her injured right, 

Thnut him in deeper deptta of rfght 

Branding him with a deeper brand 

Of ahame he could not understand— 

The felon outcast of the land. 

God sent a gift to earth : A child. 
Weak, innocent, and undeGled, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled 
And earth received the gift, and cried 
Her joy and triomph far and wide, 
Till ecbo answered to her pride. 
She hlest the hour when first be cams 
To take the crown of pride and fame 
Wreathed through long ages for his name. 
Then bent her utmost heart and skill 
To tnjn the supple mind and will, 
And guard it from a breath of ilL 
She strewed his moming path with flowers : 
And love, in tender-drooping showers. 
Nourished the blue and dawning hours. 



Shs shed, in rsinbow hues of light, 

A halo round the good and right. 

To tempt, and chum, the baby's nght. 

And every step of work, or play, 

Was lit b^ some such damling ray. 

Till mormng brightened into day. 

And then the world arose, and said : 

Let added honours now be shed 

On such a nabla heart and head. 

O world 1 both gif 1< were pure and bright 

Holy and sacred in God's sight ; 

God will judge them — and wee Bright. 



HOW IT ENDED. 



NOMQCO. 

It wanted but three weeks of the vacation at 
Wylmington Rectory, only three weeks ; but the 

Cmg gentlemen "reading" with the Rev. Archi- 
d JeffereoQ, either could not, or would not, see 
any reason in that circumstance (though thdr 
tutor quoted it so often) why a day's rolasation— 
not to say holiday, whicn Leonard Whitlow 
thought sounded ridiculously childish — should 
not be acceptable to the six pupils. Archibald 
said, with hiB usual sigh — "Time was given us tor 
work, young gentlemen; let us, therefore, with 
alacrity, lift our shoulder to the wheel" 

It was a favourite illustration, and ooe that 
might any day be practically carried out in the 
narrow lanes adjacent, where it waa a frequent 
occurrence for donkey carts to sink to the ailea 
in sloughs of miry sand. Perhapa from its want 
of origuiality the idea lost much of its power; 
for the argutnent of the Rev. Archibald aid not 
produce that efiect upon hie hearers which might 
been expected, 

'^ imen remame_ 

, , said the softest 

meekest voice ; and a pretty, young face looked 
round the huge tea-urn, and peered smilin^y at 
the cler^man. The six students laushed gaily. 
They quit« well knew what Mrs. Archibald would 

Mr. Jefferson gntvely looked up. The dimpled 
baby, sitting bolt upright on his mother's tmeei 
who had been seriously watching the group, sud- 
denly broke into a loud crow, and clutched at the 
tea-cups. 

" Well, my dear, and pray what do yon think t" 

" I thjiik, Archibald, I used to like holidays, 
you know; and perhaps the dear boys like Uiem 
too." 

Not such a very wise speech to make the hus- 
band's face so cheery all in a moment ; but pe^ 
hape it was not the wisdom that did it, being a 
very fine thing in itself, but not always calculated 
to ensure happiness in tliis sublunaiy sphere. 

" Va-y well^ voun^ gentlemen ; when Mrs. 
Archibald intemrea m your behalf, ahe has the 

It was a pleasant place, that rectory, queer and 
ol(L with lattice windows that opened with old- 
fashioned catehes, and swung heavily outwards 
(gainst the thick ivy that covered the trails as with 
a mantle, cosy and warm. A pleasant place ; not 
alone for the cheerful rooms, and the chiltben's 
merry voices, and the iiretty fiower garden, and 
the sunny waves kissmg the shore, or dashing 
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tbemselTea proetnte in a long white line of foam 
before it ; but more especially for the glad pre- 
sence that i)erva(iBd everythidg and everybody, 
from the canaiT that sang so loud every time she 
spoke to it, Mid the say^ old bulldog, with the 
prize-fighting &ce, that d^ghted to hck her hand, 
to the ail pupils themeelvea, headed by their 
grave master, the presence of the prettiest little 
woman ever seen — Mra, Archibald Jefferson. 
Ever Bisce the Kev. Archibald had taken pupils, 
it had been the custom amongst them to worship 
and adore her — the goddess, for the time being, of 
their youthful imaginations. Perhaps the good 
lady hked her husband's pupils none the leea be- 
cause they wrote BonsetB to her shoe, wherein 
"duty" was rhymed to "beauty," and "dart" to 
" smart." Not that her personal charms were so 
very remarkable, as beauties go; "but find me 
dimples tike here ! " Oort<m Fisher would say, 
with a knowing shake of his brown curls ; and as 
nobody ever did find any, the ai'gument was tacitlv 
oonsiaered nnanawerable. Indeed, Mra. Archi- 
bald might be fully and adecjuately described by 
that single and comprehensive word "dimple. 
She was an individual and collective dimple in 
herself. There were dimples iii her cheeks, at the 
comeiB (^ her smaD mouth, on her cbin, in her 
hands, in the hght of her eyes, in the gloea of her 
shining hair, and certainly her heart must have 
been mil of them. A cheeiy, happy, glad, little 

As for the Rev. Archibald, be was the direct 
contrast tc bis.^fe. Tall, lank, bony, and awk- 
ward, ha lounged aboul^ his hands in his pockets, 
or thrust into bis straight stiff hair. He was a 
nervous, reserved man, one of those who naturally 
keep in the background, and become jerky and 
fidgety if called upon for an opinion or aavice ; 
jet, when he did give it, it was ever with due 
reflection, sound and judicious. He never said a 
raah thing, or made a promise he did not intend 
te keep to the letter. Therefore his words were 
few, and for their very scareity esteemed accord- 
ingly. ConatitutionaUy deUcate, his sensitiveness 
and timidity grew with his yean ; and when, 
after much disappointment in life, the quiet coun- 
iTf living of Wjlmington was offered to him, 
while yet a hard- worked curate in a manufactur- 
ing town, he accepted it with thankfulness, eking 
out ite ninety pounds a year by means of pupils. 
There was something in the Sev. Archibald so 
■teady-going and reliable, that won upon and 
&scinated ail those coming within the sphere of 
his influence. He loved learning for ite own sake, 
and bis patient pursuit of it imparted a stimula- 
tive desire te those under his care te walk in the 
steps of a master they could not help but respect 
and love. Boys came to the rectory stupid and 
heedless, and left it fired with a new ambition : 
not an ambition merely to gloss over defects, whose 
existence they bad hitherto disregarded, but to 
heal them by the steady perseverance of high 
and noble aims. To have "read" with Mr. Jeffer- 
son became a sort of guarantee that a youth would 
be well grounded in -what might be required of 
him ; and, in some degree, a tough one to en- 
counter. That simple parsonage house, with the 
wild waves before it, and the bleak sand-bills 
■round, acquired by no means an unenviable 
re|iutatian m educational dicles ; and ite master 
might readily have doubled or trebled his in- 



come, by a multiplication of the " select six," had 
not his conscientious scruples stood in the way. 

It did not seem very much, after a series of 
unusually hard work, during which even the reti- 
ceot geotloman admitted that his pupils bad done 
well, that they should ask this day's hohday. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at, that th^ iiould 
long with a great longing for a day's liberty 
among the hills, shootiM, or cricketing, or boat- 
ing, as the case might be. Such a day had in- 
variably been accorded to them once in a term ; 
accorded willii^ly, and of his own free will, by 
the reverend gentleman. When Leonard Whit- 
low first introduced the subject, never expecting 
that it would meet with tmy demur, Archibala 
nervously changed the topic of conversation, and 
with all the intrigue of which his straightforward 
character was capable, prevented further reference 
to it Lawrence Heyworth grew positively indig- 
nant as the days went by, and nothing more was 
said ; and Gorton lusher declared he would slave 
his life out no longer to please so unreasonable a 
master ; for, with mora or len of wilful blindness, 
those who ^ould most be grateAtl are oftentimes 
those who deny their indebtedness, unwillingly 
acknowledging the value of the acquiremente 
they seek, yet looking down with a kind of com- 
placent patron^ upon bim fr^m whom they 
are obtamed. The lads sulked in a way, mur- 
mured against their totor, and set him down un- 
sympathising, more especially as but three weeks 
now remjuned before Lawrence Heyworth — the 
best and brightest of that bright band, the hope 
and pride of Arehibald's heart — was to take his 
farewell of the rectory, to launch his barque upon 
the sea of active life. 

Once something vras said about a dream, twice 
dreamt, which bad strongly impressed and troubled 
Mr. Jefferson. Hevery slightly referred to it, only 
in a few earnest words ; but Leonard Whitlow said 
he shivered and went very pale as he did so. 
Gorton Fisher laughed, and said it was Leonard's 
fancy ; and if they were to be ruled by dreams, he 
thought they had better have in all the old women 
of the neighbourhood, and do it thoroughly. Law- 
rence Heyworth said "Archie was a good soul, 
you know ;" and he for one should stick by him, 
noliday or no holiday. 

The pupils however, as I have said, gained the 
day. The clergyman, attacked on aJl sides, re- 
luctantly gave in when his placid wife went against 
him ; and nothing remained but to " give in with 



The morning r 



1 glad sunshine, a bright. 



beautiful day ; a soft wind fluttered lovingly 
around the b«ls of flowers in the garden, and 
wafted the scent of the mignonette and clove 
pinks through the open lattice, for the season 
was unusuaSy mild, into the breakfast room. 
Pretty Mrs. Archibald sat there, as usual, behind 
the urn, the dimpled baby on her knee, with 
Lawrence Heyworth, Gorton Fisher, Leonard 
Whitlow, and the rest. Joyous and high-spirited, 
buoyant with wild schemes, they talked their 
random talk, that brought tne warm colour into 
the cheeks of the sympathising lady. They sat 
waiting, a most unusual cireumstance, for the 
appearance of the tutor; but the time went on, 
and he came not. Then Mrs. Arehibald quietly 
rose from her chair, and slipped away. Again 
some delay, and the clergyman entra^d, foUowed 
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by his wife. Slowly, as with a j»inful efibrt, he 
took his Beat amonsst them. Hie Awe wm white 
and worn ; bis hand shook aa with an agus. The 
Uda gaied into each other's faces ; Urs. Aiohibald 
was clearly puzzled, and almost bewildered. 

" You are ill, dear," she said, and ahs fanned 
him with her scented handkerchief; a4juBt«d, 
and readjusted the lattice, so that the braece 
should reach him. "I am ill in mind, not in 
body," he answered, hoarselr i and then he stood 
eraot, and motioning to the boys, knelt down uid 
prayed aloud. He prayed as it were in an agraiy 
of spirit He entruted and implored the Divine 
Hand in protection over all there i that the Hun 
that had risen in glory over that day and ita 
eventa might not set in tears ; and he wept, as 
hia voice rang through the room ; wept iu his 
earnestness that all should go well. 

Teen have sped on sioee that morning roae on 
Wylmington Rectory ; but there are thoee in the 
busy world who must painfully remember that 



oonverantiona amongst the youths, whom not all 

inldimf ' ' * 

momenta. 



their tutor's aiuieties coaldim^«8a beyond a few 



fleeting m' 
BtttXav 



But Lawrence Heywoith returned to the break- 
&at-room, where lira. Anihibald thoughtfully re- 
mained alone, launching little orumha — imaginary 
boats — in her tea ; watching them through a 
heavy film of tears. He sat down on Apies'a 
stool at her side. 

" There's something wrong with Mr. Jefieraon," 
he said, in that peculiarly winninK and almost 
confidential way tnat made him auoh a favourite 
with the lady, and eveiybody else too. " Mrs. 
Archibald, wnat is it r 

"Perh^ he might not wiah you to know, 
Lawrenoe," and she partially turned away. 

" I never saw him like ttus before," he replied. 

" It's the dream (in a whisper). He's dreamt 
the dream for the third time.'' 

" And what ia this dream t" 

"He can't quite tell himself, only it's veiy 
dreadAU ; a kind of horror threatening him in the 
very elemeute. He soys it forebodes evil to some 
of you / But you'll promise me, upon your bdnour, 

g)u won't go shooting ; won't yon, Lawrence ! 
una are such treacherous things, bkiwing off 
people's hands, and all that ; you^e never sure of 
them ; you know you am't, Lawrence Heyworth I 
I bate guns and pistolB. It's very wrong that 
the^ should be allowed. Of comae, in war it's 
diSerent altogether ; then we're obliged to shoot 
our enemies. I don't mean that at aU. But youll 
remember what I say, Lawrence. Then, I had a 
friend who lost her brother, swimming. He got 
cnunp ; people always do. I oan't see why sen- 
aible folks can't let swimming ahue, and rest oon- 
tent on dry land, where tkey know they are 



" You mav rest content, Mrs. Archibald. In 
D way need you fear ua. Even at the riak of 



I'd give this thii^ up if it rested with me, but 
there would be a deuce of a row with the other 
fellows ; and, on the whole, perti^« I'm better 
with them. Tell him this, Ura. Arohibald." 
Then, w his name was impatiently called again 



and again, and the ban were evidently teeking 
him, ha bounded to uie door, li>okii% nmsd— 
"Youll trust me, Mrs. Archibald; youll tm^ 
me, I know." 

She ahook her head at him, aod smiled through 
her teara. 

Tbey were gone, off along the shore, their des- 
tination a pretty viUags about seven miles away, 
where a small inn ofi^ed the greett attractdwa of 
» first-rato bowling green, quoiting ground, and 
akittle alley, with tiie further inducement, if one 
were needed, of a vei7 fair billiard table. They 
were to have a rough and ready dinner of ham 
and eggs, with plenty of home-twewed, and pan- 
cakes, for whion the host«l waa celebrated, ad 
liinltim. Some of that merrv party rem«nber 
now how the master peraisted in aocompanving 
his pupils, not, as be said, to be any oiiecJt or 
hindrance ; but at the last minute a pariahionar 
recjuired his assistance, and he was ocnupelled to 
rehnquish his inteuticHia, They rememoer he* 
at the gate he lingered, and hie earnest fiuaweQ 
words : " You give me your word, iu the names 
of yourself and your oompanioaa, Lawrmoe Bey- 
worth, that you'll neither tempt fire nor water, 
neither ahooi nor boat f and tnen he eha<A Uw 
lad by the hand in token of Uw oompaet, and 
they parted. 

(Tq bt cimtimiutd.J 



AN ARABIAN STONEHENGE. 
Wi had halted for a moment on the verge of the 
uplands to enjoy the maguifioent prospect before 
us. Below lay the wide plain ; at a few miki' 
distance we aaw the palm-groves of 'Eyoon, and 
what little of ita towers and citadel the dense 
foUage pennitted to the eye. Far off, on our 
right, that is, to the west, a large daik patoh 
madied the tillage aud plantations which girdle 
the town of Bass ; other villag«a and hankiti, 
too, were thioklv scattered over the landacqie. 
All along Vba riage where we stood, and vimUe 
at various distances down the level, rsoe the tall, 
circular watch-towere of Kaseen. But imme- 
diately before us stood a more remarkable moou- 
msnt, oue that fixed the attention and wonder 
even of our Arab compuiiona themselves. 

For hardly bad we descended the DJuraw pslh 
where it winds from ledge to ledge down to tlie 
bottom, when we saw before ua eeveral huge 
stonea, like enormous boulders, [ilaoed endways 
perpendicularly on the Boil, while eome of them 
yet upheld similar maases laid transversely ow 
their summit. They were amtnged in a curve, 
onoe fbrming part, it would ^ipear, of a large 
oimle, and many other like fragments lay ndled 
on the ground at a moderate dtstanoe ; Ue num- 
ber of those still upright WBO, tospeakbymemofy, 
eight or nine. Two, at about t«n or twelve bet 
s^irt one from the other, and resembling bag* 

fute-poets, yet bore their horiiontat lintel, a leitf 
look laid across them ; a few were dqmved m 



destructiva efibrts of man. So niody balanced 
did one of these croH-bars tqipear, that in hope 
it might prove arooking-etane, 1 guided my cunel 
right under it, and then atretohingiqi my riding 
stick at arm's length oookl jnat manage to tosch 
and push it, but h did not star. MeMin^tik^ the 






NOTES AND QUEBIES. 



respective heishta of camel, rider, and stick, talcen 
together, would place the stone in question fiill 
fiR«en feet from the ground. 

These blocks seem, bj their quality, to have 
been hewed from the Deighbouring limestone cliff, 
And roughlj shaped, but present no further trace 
of art, uo groove or cavitv of sacrificial import, 
much less anTthiog intended for figure or orna- 
ment. The people of the country attribute their 
election to Danus, and by his owu bauds, too, 
aeeii^ that he was a giant ; perhaps, also, for 
some magical ceremony, since be was a m^ciau. 

Pointing towards Rass, our companions affirmed 
that a second and simitar atone circle, also of 
gigantic dimensions, existed there ; and, lastly, 
they mentioned a third towards the southwest, 
that is, in the direction of Henftkeeyah, on the 
confines of Hej&z. 

That the object ef these strange constructions 
was in some measure religious, seems to me hardly 
doubtful ; and if the learned conjectures that 
would discover a planetary symbolism in Stoue- 
heuge and Camac have any real foundation, this 
Arabian monument, erected in a land where the 
heavenly bodies are known to bave been once 
venerated by the inhabitants, may make a like 
clum ; is met, there is little difierence between 
the stone-wonder of Kaseem and that of Wilt- 
shire, except that the one is in Arabia, and 
the other, though the more perfect, in Engliuid. — 
Prom W. Oiford Pidgrav^* Central and Eailem 
Arabia. 



TIm iMigha i' my face, aa tha lays i' thy cradle, 

An' ma'cB me so fun to be nurun' thee stilL 

Tbooe dimples ut <x>me i' (by cheeks when tha'r laughin', 

Uka poaiea i' Euiuhine, are boiuiy ki see ; 

It mrm be some angel nu come, lasa, an^ toack^d thee. 

An' left those two marks an a tokeo for me. 

Thy feyther he's dead, an' if now he's an angel, 

A.V wish he'd look o'er thee for th' time aw^ away ; 

A.W conna but think if be con do he will do ; 

Aw'm swtin hell ai now on' then if he may. 

He loved ttiee lO weel when he're here, ut aw'm sortin, 

XJnlee* in his natm- reet altered he be, 

lIurB'i nought i' o'th' manaiana o' ^lory i' Heaven, 

DO keep him from oft enoof thinkiu' ol thee. 

It's hard wark to lav thee «e long an' bo lonely ; 

Bo^ ■■ tha's no feyther, what e&e con aw do f 

God (oak him away, an kind neighbours oft tell me, 

Ut BO blesaing ooos but ma'ea th' road back for twa 

Aw know not if that con be true ; bat, my bonny, 

There's thia ut aw feel, an' aw never wnr towd 



But th' tune ma'es 



get into tb' fact'ry aw'm siogin' 

in'iH nn mntti^r. it'll n' ikhoiit tht^ 



Lbout thee ; 



luttle ma'ee money for Babby an' — 

Then reet thee, an' dunno thea cry J' thy cradle. 
For tb' team of a babby fo' hot o' one's heart ; 
Aw thiidt Bw ooold tell if tha'r hnrt or war badly. 
Ho matter how mony great miles we'ien apart. 
AwH kisa thee once more, an' then tuck in thy clooaa, 
For th' mill bell is ringing, it'a time t' te away ; 
It winno seem long if tha'll sleep while aw'm worchin', 
It'a Snndsy to-mom, then aw'll nurse thee o' day. 
Aw oonl^'t, as some mothers, give thee a cordial. 
To keep thee fro' makldn a bit of a din ; 
That'i noan gradely sleep nt they get from a bottle ; 
An' givin' it childer* a sbamu an' a an. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Xamflbs of X Stoeuib. 
XMH this SA of ABC mlTi, 
Xl'a what U will, the rest XQ-s ; 
YRUsoITtomeit CM'b. 
U cannot ItT, the bright X streams. 
Monmouth's Y and Chester's D, 
HfairtoUmanltoC; 
But spell U tbe pleasantest river to me ; 
Take X preceded and follow'd by B. 
Upon it* banks IT still may C 
'The Lder and the dark TJ tree 
BUT is there in the waving trees 
k aroood U hum the gnats li the B's. 
E's Y's,who, drawing on bi« O's, 
With rod in & to X streaniB goes ; 
E laughs at all FM in AC, 
A quSs XX or O D V. 
No muddy OO's with iU EL's tor me, 
Nor rushing tA, nor flowing T'a ; 
In X each trout my hoek Bhall C's, 

) HDg its LEO'a JOM 



Hath birds to 



In foct, men deserve, for their conversation to 
be ilumb : their thoughtu are always better than tbeir 
talk i and it is a pity that one could not apply to gocd 



heads some Ijorointrajraph, or compositor's barpflicbord, 
which should write oil outwardly what iathcuglitwithiiu 
I would bet that every great bead goes to the grave with 
a wbole library of imprinted thoughts, and lets only 
some few book sheWes of printed ones go out to the 
world.— Jton Paul. 

Some persons trot out the lion, as an indirect 
way of trotting out themselves ; but, in the other cose, 
the eagerness to show bow clever, or satirical, or pro- 
found a given peraon is, may be quite unmixed with 
any interested or egotistical motive. It is the pouring 
forth of a gushing and honest eDthusiasm. The eihi- 
Intor really thinks that he is introducing yon to one of 
the greatest or beet of your coatemporariea. People 
of this kind will not allow mediocrity to be poadble in 
their friends, however esraestly those friends diaclum 
the pretensions made on their behalf. The man who 
thus has greatness thrust upon him often suffers moat 
p^ofuUy from the amiable mfatuation. Ss pubUshee 
a little volume of modest poems, and is bmified to 
find them eulogised in print, by his friendly lunatie, 
OS combining the creative power of Shak^Mre^ the 
phileeophic breadth of Woroiworth, the splmidid hn- 
petuousneas of Shelley, and the humour of Hood. He 
perhaps pen>etrates an occasional ballad or operatic 
fantasia 1 which is enough to justify his persecutijiB 
admirBT In passing him on as a rival of Beethoven, and 
superior to Mozart, before people who know better, 
and therefore set down tbe wretched hero ss a cheat 
and an impostor. A Sanscrit dictionary on his friend's 
shelves convinoee him that he is one of the best living 
Orientalists ; and finally, when the victim is goaded 
into eiaspenUon, and says snappish ttun^ he is re- 
presented as having a tongue more piercing and keen 
than the tongue of Junius. Moral qnalitiei are sub- 
jected to the same process of exaggeration. A trifling 
sacrifice ia heroic ; a very moderate pieoe of •elf-denial 
becomes saintly. In vain dose the involuntary aunt 
pretest that he haa only done what he could not very 
well help doing, or even, aa in self-protection, hint 
Uiat ha hopes to make aouietliiog out of the aoerifiee. 
The only result is that bis modeaty and humUity are 
magnified into the same prodigioua dimensions as all 
bia other qualities. And be«d«i this, these frantic 
enthusiasta for their friends carry their sentiments to 
such an extent aa to view friends' enemies as their own. 
No only do the; insist that So-and-So is the aUeat and 
lUMt vutnoQS of man, but they assail proportionately 
all who have not the same faith in him, as the meanest 
and meet envious of their kind. They cannot under- 
stand how anything but envy or wilful blindncoa can 
fail to aee the excdlence of their favourite, tad they 
detwt and deqdse all who will not bow down before 
their own idoL— ifodem ClianieterUUc*. 
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The feudal lawa for the protection of deer and 

Kne were ¥017 eevere. Loril Berkeley Hungli man in 
dcliffe-Btreet, Bristol, for "sh'ooting-a'h&re ivith a 
oroBB-bow." That expcution'totbedeatliron' account 
o( a hare, w»«,the laKt of the" kind enacted.' About the 
year 1300, Lord Berkeley 'a', retamfr.i Richard Wink, 
took one William Gowll catcbiii^ hares with a net, io 
the castle woods, and killed, him there and then with 
an arrow. He was outlawed for felony, but.-nerer- 
theleBB, remained in hi'a liml'ji acrviM.'- Also' William 
Harvey,' an under-keeiiLT, bIcw olio Clift,' a poacher, 
with a bolf from'lits crosJ-bow;"and got off any punuh- 
moht through "the atntute against "trejiiasaer^in 
parka."— I^ Hon.' (traniliij F.-Birkries, ' ■ 

WHEN.authoK coiu(iliiin'"of thbriojustice aud 
ntnpidity-of critioi,' thiTlatter may'furly-rVttirt, that 
thej' never coynqtttdi jnore egregious b^uiidcra than 
their acciiSep \theailic'i have assumed the rod. Wal- 
ter aiUd "Vn^aiU^ Lost" had no merit but itK length. 
Voltiure eiUuil'i^hakapers a >l>arharian. Btimet told 
Dryden " The Hind and Panther" wa« the worst poem 
of the age. T Horace W^pole thou^t Jcplison aupc- 
rior to, Beaumont and lUetcher.' Peacock' compared 
Scott's novels to the pantomimea of the stage. Words- 
Koflh insiated that Thomaon's "Seasons" won popu- 
larity l>v commonplace sentimentality and a vicious 
style. When Brougham " woke snidces" by remitting 
the ';Hours of Idleness" to that class of poetry "which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit," Byron vindi- 
c:tted himself by a ferocious otinlaught on his fellow- 
Iioets, criticising them with considerably greater vizour 
than fairness ; and in our own day, we have a lad^ 
novelist, whose worka are not remarkable for thcur 
ultra- refinement, expressing her dis^st at the coarse- 
ness of Charlotte Brontf. and her indignation at the 
favour accorded to Mr. Dickens's "enojcIopKdias of 
pot-honso pleftsantricH, " — Chambert's Journal, 

Whoever becomes ruler in the East, and 
thereby finds himself in presence of Sonnees, Shiya'ew, 
Pagans, and Heaven knows what, would do well to 
make " absolute toleration" his maxim and the device 
of his banner in whatever regards national customs, 
religions, and even prejudices ; and these three words 
are very commonly identical, in Asia at any rata. I 
mean not that a foreign ruler needs decorate aomnanth, 
or bonoar a Juggemath procession with his official pre- 

done) to ■ pot-bellied statue of Goneshwa ; nor would 
lie deem it wise to imitate those who apply state 
finances to buildii^ mosques in Algiers, and who head 
European proclamations with the formulas of Islam. 
1 mean that toleration which consists in letting alone, 
not interfering, not t^ing notice i in short, considering 
the philoiiophy and the religion of subjects as matters 
not amenable to government cognizance, and l>eyond 
its pate. Such conduct is alike reasonable and safe. 
Mental and religious progress wjli beat find their own 
way when freed from unseasonable auiiliaries no less 
than from disgraceful opposition. Truth, like virtue 
in Itryden's. verse, "needs no foil, but shines by her 
own pniper light ;" whQe, conversely, to borrow Lord 
Macanlay's Scarce less brilliant phrase, "Falaehood, 
though no matoh for truth alone, has often been found 
more than a match for truth and power together." 
Korbeamnce has a healing tendency; and a govern- 
ment that steadily kecpa to it vi^l not only attun its 
first and piimat object, namely, order, tranquility, and 
social Weil-being, but will also, at no distant period, 
have within reach its secondary and incidental aim ; I 
mean moral, intellectual, and religious advancement. 
Itut titey who make the essential of the incidental, and 
would enforce what tbey should at most indirectly en. 
courage, will assuredly forfeit both one and the other, 
nolesa than the rulem who run into an opposite extreme, 
and hold it a yiolnt of policy to maintain ignorance and 
error. The history of Euroiiean colonies in the east and 
west abounds with proofs of this double proi>08ition. 
The line of conduct to he kept is no doubt narrow, 
narrower than the ^ass between Scylla and Cbuybdie ; 
but he who runs hia ship on the rocks, or steers too 
close on the vortei of the whirlpool, shows himself in 
either case a bad pilot, and is to blame far the wreck 
that loYMvu—OiSard Falgrait't CaOiiU and BaMtm 



Poetical geniiw is of very uncertain davelop- 
ment, nome^ipes showing itself early and somrtiiixa 
late in life. The liest poetry of Chauoer and llr^^, 
and m the')>Sbtry of Cm-pei were written ia tbut 
mature t^e.\On the other hand. Pope "lisped iinui. 
bers," and he never excelled tlie pieces be wTot*irhai 
twenty. Ta™o; before ho was "nineteen, bad sketched 
part of the " Jeruaalcm' Di^li ve^ ;" and Boccaodo taa- 
posed atories when in his ninth year. - Cowley^ potna 
were written in his childhood. Schiller was A poet U 
fourteen, and Klopstock at nineteen- Milton belongal 
to the sa^e' clasa. Aulirey statia that he waa t poet 
before' he wiia ten reats old- ' Some of his versimu d 
the PaabnH, inelilihng the 136th ("Let us with ^ 
some mind "), were written before he was sixteen. Is 
his twenty-first year he composed hia " Hymn to;ti» 
Nativity," the finest ode, as Hallam thinks, in out 
language. —Artgui's HawUiook of Englinh Litrralan. 
. Look at tte present constitution of LaJicasbire 
lite. "When the American war hindered the aupiiy d 
cotton to such an extent that, before we could reckon 
on supplies from our Indian empire or elsewhere, tht 
mill haifds.were thrown out of employment, who ^m 
the sufferers! WJiij were atjleaet a^ajority ofjhe 
totalof the workjjeoplc? Women andgirla. Jilyreiden 
know what it is in Lancaahire : those miles upon nuIa 
of dusky red dwellings, those acres of huge factoiia, 
those endless rows of spinning and weaving niachii)«i 
each with its patient industrious female " band." If 1 
catastrophe falls on Yorkshire, and the chimneji of 
Bradford or Halifax cease to smoke, who are they tlut 

! WOIMB 



in the poor-ra 



ir hunger at home! 



arrent of living humanity that s 
lady could not walk against the stream ; I was toU 
the sune thing at Bradford by a famale friend. In 
both instanoea the quitting of the mill seamed to havt 
struck their imaginations aa a typical moment, and 
theyapoke of it as something which once seen conU 
not be forgotten. At Nottingham and Lcdceater, wUeli 
I visited m ISGl, the women are so absorbed mto tin 
mills and warehousea that little is known of femak 
destitution. In Birmingham, where vast nmnben d 
women are employed in the lighter branches of the 
metal trade, they may bo seen working in the bullCTi 
manufacture, in japanning, in, pin and needle nuJosg. 
In Staffordshire they make nails ; and Unless myretdm 
have seen tbem, I caimot represent to the ims^jnitio 
the cstraordinary figures they present — black with lool, 
muacular, brawny— undelightful to the hut degree. In 
mines they are no longer allowed to work ; bill f»- 
member that they did work there not so long tgv, 
taking with men an eiiual chance of fire-damp ud 
drowning, even sometimes being harnessed to tbt cwts, 
if poor, patient horses were too dear. I once read of s 
wbipmakers' strike, which took place bennse wcmeii 
were being introduced into a branch of work for wMd 
men had hitherto been employed ; but periutpisAf molt 
impresxive thiug which ever came to my iniDeilitt' 
kuowledgewas the description in a small coimti7,[i*(>V 
of a factory strike, in which a iirulonged. ii^iutini 
(jiistod between the hands and the verj' excelMbfiriD 
owning the works. There were lettera and Bp«ct)« <? 
andfro ; placards on the walls, and a liberal expoidi- 
ture of forcible Saxon language. Now,.who wfn jbene 
handa "outon strike !" these jieople who made (g^chf*, 
gathered together in angry knots at the ro^eiS of Uu 
streets! 'VVDmen !— fi»«iff j on Womaii'a if ork, 1^ Brill 
Sai/iier J'arka. 
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FROM ORMSKIRK TO MARTYHDOM. 
by james bottkeb. 
Proem. 
When it ia remembered that t!ie doctrines pro- 
mulgated bj George Fox were cfdculated t« wealcen 
the power not only of the State-Church, but also 
of the Brmy and the king, it is not to be wondered 
st that QuakeroBm met with such determined 
oppoeitiou, or that thoae n-ho professed that form 
of faith were persecuted even unto the death. 
Proclaiming eveiywherb that ^tate-Church and 
Puritanism were equally anti-Christian, both 
Poritau and Churchman looked upon the Friends 
H dangerons enemies, and act«d towards them 
iu accordance with that idea. Perhaps it is not too 
much to saj that the peraecution of the Quakers 
exceeded in bitterness and blindness that of any 
other sect since religion became a war-cry ; and 
it is undoubtedly true that never waa a peraecu- 
tJDQ equally suGceasfid in strengthening and bind- 
ing together the professors of any form of faith. 
In spite of fines (and, upon one occasion, the 
Friends in Bristol alone were mulcted in upwards 
of seventeen thousand pounds) and imprison- 
ments (and, at another time, Lancaster Castle 
idona held two hundred and seventy Quakers) 
they continued to meet openly for worship. Im- 
prisomnent, too, at that day, implied something 
more than it now does ; for in addition to con- 
finement in a noisome dungeon, oftentimes visited 
hy raging pestilences, it included that which, to 
those who were imprisoned for conscience sake, 
was worse than death : the company of the vilest 
of the vile. In many of the London holes, for 
tbej were not worthy of the name of dungiiona. 
Mine of the prisoners had to stand up in order 
that others might lie down to rest, others having 
to remain upon the roof all night. Girls of six- 
teen years of age were crammed into these places, 
mth raacaldom of every conceivable class for com- 
P*(>y. Id cells fotuteen or fifteen feet square, as 
Dttiiy aa seventy prisoners were confined ; the 



cant song of the villain, and the chorus of oath^ 
and blasphemy going up to Heaven, as though iu 
mockery of the sigh of the dying, which ascended 
with a cry louder than that of Abel. So bravely 
resolute, however, were the Friend-) that even 
old Baiter said they "gloried in their sufforiuga."' 
Holding daily meetings, they were dragged away 
to the already overcrowded gaols, where they 
languished and died. Yet "the rest came the 
next day," undaunted by the stories of the deaths 
of'abuudance of them." In Yorkshire, fiue and 
imprisonment was often preceded by a brutal 
attack by a thoughtless mob ; and in Lancashire, 
the ooimty so aptly described by Fuller as the 
"cockpit of conscience," a Quaker'.s argimient 
was generally answered by n blow with a hc<lgo 
stake. Two reasons may bo given iu ei]ilanatiou 
of the pecuUar bittemesa which characteriaoi the 
peraecution iu Lancashire : one the fact of that 
county having been the scene of George Fox's 
first revelations ; and the otherthe dense ignorance 
of the i>eople, who were therefore easily influenced 
by their superiors. It waa by no means unusual 
for a minister of the gospel to advise, as dill the 
chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, in a sermon 
preached at Preston, the magistrates and the 
people to draw the sword upon the "schisma- 
tics," or even to stand by and witness calmly the 
ill-uBBge of an unresisting w-oman. In the dis- 
trict of Ormskirk, "Bicceraeth" appears to liave 
been the chief place of assembly ; and it is more 
than probable that George Fox foimded the so- 
ciety, as there is a reference to a " Biccerseth 
meeting" in the year 1S54, and other allusions 
to the " Friends of Biccerseth." 

I. 
The evening breeze, laden with fmt odours, was 
singing a mysterious song as it nistled through 
the rich yellow wheat lifting up a golden-crowued 
wealth of beauty to the last lingering kiss of the 
setting sun. Another day's toil waa over, and 
but for the soft, distant lowing of the herds, the 
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^aintJTe bleatiug of the sheep, anil the eveiiaong 
<rf hints in those " sweet woods of Wedicre," so 
dear to the good old Isaac Ambroaa, a holy 
eilence would have reigned. The hills of Parlick 
and Beacon Fell, toweting above the rich paa- 
tofftl landscape, were tinged with roey light, and 
the little Wyre danced along to the melodious 
music of its own flow, its throbbing breast glow- 
ing in the fast fading hght, and blushing in the 
deep shadows thrown br the long rushes waving 
in the wandering wind. The day's work was 
over, and at the entrance to the "indifierent 
good towne" of Garetang a group of people gazed 
earnestly and anxiously at a body of men coming 
slowl; upon the road from the south. The caval- 
cade consisted of several officere of the law with 
their prisonerB, and as they passed rapidly on in 
the dim twilight, the crowd of onlookers sepa- 
rated, doubtless feeling dis^pointed at havii^ 
seen nothing more uncommon than a few pri- 
ftonera for conscience sake. The villagers went 
homeward as the officers of the law went north- 
wards, and all of them are for ever hidden iu the 
darkness of the past. One of the prisoners, how- 
ever, Oliver Atberton, of Ormskirk parish, left a 
T&y of hght behind him by which we can retui 
somewhat of the way the Ubertios which we enjoy 
were fought for and secured. He was one of the 
" Friends of Biccerseth." The iirst notice of him 
we have been able to find, tells of his going, in 
company with Richard Weaver and Richard Cub- 
ham, " into a steeple house," and of his fi>rcilile 
removal therelrom to an alehouse, where he was 
kept in custody "a day and a night," the magis- 
trates ultimately ordering his release. Unfortu- 
nately there does not appear to be any particulars 
as to his family, with tiie exception of a few re- 
ferences to his son Godfrey, who had, it would 
seem, inherited a portion of his father's resolute- 
ness, for it is recorded that he was confined in 
Lancaster Castle for refusing to take an oath at 
Wigan. 

The first time that Obver Atherton was im- 
prisoned was after bis return from a meeting 
where, as he himself stated, he had been " grie- 
vously abused and beaten by wickeil men," and 
upon that occasion he was set free at the expira- 
tion of nine weeks. His second inipriaonmeut 
was destined to have a more serious termination. 
It was at the suit of Charlotte de la Tremouille, 
Countess of Derby, the gallant defender of Lathom 
House, the noble dame whose "great heart," as a 
cotemporary historian has it, " overwhelmed with 
grief and endless sorrow, buret in pieces." He 
waa charged with non-payment of tithes to the 
amount M twenty shillings, and was sentenced to 
imprisonment in Lancaster Castle until he paid, 
altnougb com of the' value of sis pounds had 
been seized. The old castle of "time-honoiu^ed 
Lancaster" was not an exception to the prisons of 
the period ; for at a later period than that of 
Oliver's confinement, Oeoi^e Fox was imprisoned 
there, havii^, however, the privilege of a separate 
cell, through the roof of wtuoh the rain fell upon 
the bed, and in which " sometimes a lighted can- 
dle could scarcely be seen." Fox was young and 
strong, but the result in his case was "abody 
greatly swelled," and "limbs much benumbed." 
Oliver Atherton was old and infirm, and it Boon 
WM evident that the confinement would kill him. 
The brave old man wns wearing away so rapidly 



that his relatives became very anxious to repre- 
Hwit the cese to the countess. The prisooera in 
the castle drew up and signed a memorial, touch- 
ing in its timi^city, and in it prayed the Udy to 
set Oliver at liberty, as there was "evety likeli. 
hood" of his death if she continued to hold him 
there. This petition was entrusted to the old 



who expelled him from the mansion. Ultimalelj, 
however, the document, by soma means or otl!*, 
reached the countess; but she refused to set the 
old man at hberty, or even to permit his remoril 
to another prison. Godfrey went to Lancaster 
with the sad intelligence, and arrived there jurt 
in time to witness his father's dearth. The mtct- 
ing and the parting must have been paiDfuUv 
pathetic. When Godfrey made known the rWt 
of his mission, Oliver, with something which 
seems strangely like prophetic foresight, ctkolj 
said that although CTiarlotte de la Tremouilfc 
had shed much blood, his would be " the heaviest 
she had ever spilt." Shortly afterwards he sank 
back and died, oequeathiog to bis son the memoij 
of a bitter wrong, strangely m ingled with proud 
recollections of a father who had died a marhr 
for conscience sake. Persecution had done it« 
worst, the soul being out of ita reach ; and On 
body therefore was given to his Boa for inter 

II. 
The homeleKS wuid. deprived of the withered 
leaves it had been cliasinc along the lanes, but 
which at length were hidden under the tmov, 
moaned and howled through the plantations as 
though in bofQed impotent anger, sweeping the 
silver rime from the trembhng branchee, and 
drifting the flakes into heaps against the ban 
hedgerows. The village children were groujwl 
around the blazing woodfiree, prattling their in- 
fant gossip, or listening with nervous attention 
to their grandams' stones of ghosts and fays, and 
tremhluig with fear as they heard the mel^cliolj 
sough of the wind, and tbe beating of the sue* 
against the diamond-paned windowi. Thoughtr 
fill people whispered prayers for those "who p 
down to the seam ships," aud unconsciously drew 
nearer to their fires as they wondered how many 
poor homeloBB ones were exposed to the pifile* 
weather. Heedless alike of snow and wind, a 
cavalcade approached the "indifierent good town." 
With solemn tread, muffled into eileuce by the 
soft covering Nature had spread upon the earttL, 
and, with sorrow-bowed heads, six men bore iipen 
a rudsly constructed bier the corpse of Oh"* 
Atherton. A young man, whose stwrn-lookiM 
face bore marks of a ttrriblo struggle with griet 
foUowed closely behind, and others kept up with 
the bearers of the burden as well as age and 
fatigue would allow. No words wera spoken. 
Those who hore the unconscious load, and those 
who followed, had known and loved the 
body wa^ fast stiflening in the froa^ atmoaphwe, 
and the young mourner was too deeply aoected 
to epeak, for the coriise was that of lus fatbo". 
The lautoms carried by the party threw strange 
flickering gleams of murky light upon the snow ; 
and, as the cavalcade entorea the town, one by 
one the villagers emerged fWim their cottages, to 
wonder what was the burden earned so adtatmlj 
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and aUsntl;. At length the nurket-pWe wss 
reached, and the bearera of the corpse de[>osited 
th« bier at the foot of the crow ait the j'oung 
mourner futeaed up a paper, upon which, with 
the aid of the light from the luiteniB, could be 
deciphered au inacription : — " Tkii it tha body of 
OUvtr Atkertmi, of Ormshirk Paruh, periecuted to 
death by the C'oun^eu of Derbvyfor good conecience 
iai» toward Oad and Chritt. Sluwl^ the towiis- 
people turned homewards; and declining heaily 
iQvitatiouB to the hospitable shelter of the inn, 
the watchers were left alone with the dead, The 
snow ceased to fall, at iiit^rrala the mooii shoue 
out between the drifting olouile, and the wind 
moaned softly and fitfully its requiem for the dead. 
Wrapped in their heavy cloaks the nioumera re- 
mained with the body, the dead man's son, God- 
frey, resting with bin arm againut the bier, wnaea 
which the moonbeaina threw the shadow of the 
ciWM. Slowly the dreaty night paMiad ; but when, 
in the early morning, some of the townspeople 
made their way to the market-place the strange 
visitors had departed, leaving behind them eidy 
the paper, with its concise iiuuniption, which re- 
maiuea there until the threats of the Countuae of 
Derby influenced a fearfiU soul to remove it, A 
aimilar halt occurred at Preston ; but at length 
the proceseion reached Onnskirk. It is supposed 
that the old man's remains were interred in the 
Friends' btirial-groimd at Bickerstaffe, the Orm- 
aldrk parish register testifying to the interment : 

"■AF€b: 1663. Oliver A therltia de JiicieriUth. 
Bvr in kit oiDM yeard." 

The old burial-ground still is spoken of as the 
"graveyard," although there is no longer a Society 
oiFrionda at ISickerstofib, the last member having 
died nearly sixty years ago, since which time the 
earth has not been disturbed. Ah it was a Friends' 
cemetery there ore uo gravestones, the very mounds 
of earth having been levelled, only an old moimt* 
ing block, wi^ the inscription " J. C, 17S2," 
lemaiuing to mark the place. Occasionally the 
■pot is visited b^ an old Quaker, who sees that 
the ground remauis midisturbed, and who doubt- 
teas musee u^ion the sufleringB and the heroism 
of the men and women whose dust is part of the 
earth upon which he treads, and fnwn which the 
meadow May-flowers spring. So quiet a place, 
the lustUng of the grass, the tremulous leaf-musio, 
and the carols of the birds being the only sounds, 
seems well fitted to be the resting plaoe c^ a man 
like Oliver Atherton ; but iu the alKtence of more 
direct teatimon; than that which is affMxled by 
the r^isler, some doubt must exist as to tlie 
locality of the grave. Only a few years later thui 
that 01 the death of Oliver it was bf no means 
unusual for the Friends to inter their dead near 
to their own dweUiugs, as on extract from the 
registers of Bugbrook Church, Northamptonshire, 
■hows. " Item. That about this time Uiat unto- 
waid generation of Quakers began to bury theirH 
Ditlinctiy by th^mtdtn in tknr gardent and 
orclutrdt ill aeverall places of the towns, all which 
buriaUa fthere being no notice (^ them give:i to 
the mimater or paribh clerk are therefore here 
emitted nor have their names been inserted in 
this Church Register, though there was a con- 
siderable mortality among them : as also those 
of sererall other sorts of Pnanaticka, who having 
fonakeu the Church would not be buried in the 
Church Yard hut in their orchardt and at bactt 



of their hotuet." Although the names of the non- 
oonformists were not inserted in the Bugbrook 
register, the Ormskirk books may have been kept 
as scrupulously as were those of Northampton, 
which contain the names of all persons who died 
in the neighbourhood, even although they were 
not buried in the parish churchyard. The pecu- 
liar circumstancea atteutlant upon, and the pub- 
licity given to Oliver Atlierton's death, might 
cause Uie entry to be made, although the burial 
was in the old man's orchard or garden, literally 
" his owne yeard." After all, however, this ques- 
tion as to toe exact place of interment, is not of 
great moment ; for, although we Uke to know 
where such men are " laid to sleep," it is not the 
ground that consecrates the body. Be it a gloomy 
city graveyard, b v the side of which " daily the 
tides of life go ebbinK and flowing," or a quiet 
sunht one, f^ away aotn throngs of men, and 
where rustling leaves sob lullabies, the place of 
the graves of men like OUver Atherton is indeed 
a God's Acre. 



,THE "MAHLOCKS" OF MERBITON. 

BT BENJAIOK BHIERLET. 

Chapter VII. 
EvKKTBODV is aware of an Englishman's love for 
public feasting and celebration ; and of the im- 
portance he would give to very trifling events. 
No matter what the occasion, whether it be a 
county election, or the appointment of a parish 
beadle, it must be commended to the public by a 
" feed " of some kind or other. He cannot even 
build a house, but there must be the "rearing" 
supper, and its proceediags reported iu the WeeSf 
Ticaddter, or what other name the local Dews- 
paper of the time may be distinguished by. He 
cannot sucoeed to the office left vacant by the 
demise of " the late and much lamented " Mr. 
Numbskull, parish clerk, and collector td dog 
tax, hut be must gather liia Mends around bis 
board, hold down his head while his virtues are 
being enumerated, and in response to a musical 
burst of " jolly good fellowship," declare it to be 
tlie " proudest aud luq>pieHt moment of his Ufe." 

You must nut buppoee tliot Merriton would be 
behind hand in these gastronomical ceiebrations : 
although their being reproduced in the oolumns 
of a puiilic journal would have been regarded in 
the light of an event supplementary to the " seven 
wonders," as no broad sheet had, up to the time 
of which 1 speak, ever found its way over the 
wooden bridge ; eicefit iu the form of a wra{^Mr, 
or as supplying the drivingmediumtoatoy wtod- 
milL 'rbe annual "rent neet" supper was the 
chief event looked forward to bv convivially dis- 
posed Merritmiions ; when a huge potato-pie, 
made on the principle of one pound i^ meat to 
five pouods of potatoes, would be furnished to 
af^vease the cravings of uu)Kuupereda]iiietitM,and 
supply soaking matter to the cot>ious " droits " of 
home-brewed that woidd follow. 

Not to imderrate the importance of thMTScheme, 
the Qallithumpians must oelBbnU:« their first loca- 
tion on the " Heme " estate by a public boftqiitt. 
Pray do not aUow the tenu to take the wind out 
of you ; for if the feast was not served by waitara 
in white " chokera," and tbo«^b no champagns 
was uncorked (it would have been "good for sore 
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eyes" to have seen abottle of "Mcidame Cliquot" 
in Afemton at that time), it had, nevertheleaa, all 
the importance of » banquet. It is true there 
was no toasting, nor speech making ; vet the par- 
takers felt (Irowsj after they had fed ; admired 
the rotundity of tneir waistcoats, as alderman are 
supyweed to do, and either slunk down stairs or 
went to' sleep while the table was being cleared. 
(I ought to have said ^rkiU the doth irai being re- 
mop«cE, only table cloths were not then known in 
Merriton.) Some aiaging and jesting went round 
after the company had re-asaemhled i but ereiyoue 
was in too good numour with himself to fall out 
with his neighbour ; consemiently clog noaea went 
home, for once, innocent of any unpleasant con- 
tact with tender shina. 

The morning after the feast Merriton presented 
a busy scene. Some dozen GallithumpianH were 
engaged in "flitting" the families and chattels 
of the four successful candidates for communistic 
honours ; and a merry time they had of it. A 
broker, in this age of uluformity, would have been 
puzzled to discover the uses to which a consider- 
able portion of the furniture had been put ; or 
whether it really was furniture at alL That which 
bekinged to Joe Jinks had once been elegant, and 
well housewived, because the property of a sub- 
stantial yooman ; but in its descent from one 
generation to another, it had not met with that 
carefiil treatment which its first owners might 
have desired. The clock had been denuded of 
its case to supply material for the construc- 
tion of a home-made cradle ; and this cradle, in 
itji turn, when the lato^ comer of the little Jinks's 
no longer required rocking, had been tnnsformed 
into a repository for old shoos, potatoes, rubbing 
brick, floor aand, and marbles. Artificers in wood 
might have gleaned freah ideas in the art of carv- 
ine from sundry specimens of improvements on 
old mastere of which the chest of drawers had 
been made the medium. A carved imitation of 
a rose had been artistically embellished with those 
distinguishing properties of the animal kingdom, 
eyes, nose, ana mouth, evidently burnt into the 
wood by a "wotyel" {hot awl). A griffin had 
been converted into a pig ; and a foliated border- 

Eiece had been dexterously transformed into a 
rood of chickens being led by a matronly hen 
towards the confines of an imaginary farm-yard 
situated somewhere about the !id. Several panel- 
backed oaken chairs had been notched and Dumt 
into imitations of dwarfish New Zealanders; and 
one in particular had supplied the material for a 
" merril " board, upon wldch the cunning artifi- 
cers played nightly games, by the uncertain light 
of A winter fire. 

Lobber, to whom no heirlooms had descended, 
and whose married life bad been a constant 
" flasker" with poverty, might easily have obeyed 
the injunction—" Take up thy bed and walk ;" 
for inasmuch as an oaken Wne, supported by 
four rickety legs that refused to stand after the 
cord had been removed, was the only article of 
chamber fiirniture mentioned in the rude inven- 
tory. Add to this a bobbin-wheel, four spokes of 
whu^ had been abstracted to do duty as porridge 
"slices ;" a round table that was held in its integ- 
rity by a mop-nail; threechairs,witii list bottoms; 
a stool, half of which had been burnt away through 
having to support a wreck of a Dutch oven during 
the roasting of the family collop; and a pair of 



looms that, like " Paddy's coat," had been fitshioned 
out of a dozen others ; and you have got neuly 
the whole household efibcta, as well as the norkiiig 
plant, of one of the most thorough-ping of tho 
Qallithumpian fraternity. The worldly posses- 
sions of the other two pioneers were a sort of 
compromise between the useful and the onia- 
mental ; and not sufficiently peculiar in thnr 
character or construction to De particulariHd 
here. They each knew their own, aod found do 
difficulty either in the taking down or settjngnp; 
whilst the latter operation proved to be a aomc' 
what perplexing twk to both Joe Jinks and his 
fellon--worker, Lobber. 

The only females connected with the establish- 
ment were the wives of Toppin and Lobber, a 
full-grown hoiden that claimed paternity of 
Snuffle, and a cat that remembered so many mno- 
rations of mice as to become visibly affectea iroen- 
ever tho days of her kittenhood were reterrBd to. 

It required a couple of days or more te get 
things into some kind of working shape ; the pre- 
parations being delayed by the absence, in most 
mstances, of the tools necessary for the fitting up 
of their looms, and the construction of certaia 
accessories required fortheir working. Theonlj 
saw belonging to the estAbhshmest had not been 
operated upon by the joiner's deutist within the 
memory of its rightml owner ; consequaatlj', 
instea*! of making short work of anything it was 
set upon, it only mumbled at it, as if its teeth 
were only fit for the mastication of sops. The 
only hammer had a most insane way of loaing itd 
head when ^plied to a stubborn nail ; and a 
small hand plane that had often been deprived of 
its " bit," in order that it might do duty as » 
boat on the river, was so ehy at hardor work 
that, instead of turning up a long ringlet of sharing, 
it oijy whistled, as if m contempt of its legitimate 
occupation. Their most useful implements wen 
an axe and a pocket-knife ; the former never 
flinched even when in contact with a fourpeanj 
Dul, and the latter was at borne with anything 
from a piece of bread and cheese to a rusty b«ni 
door. It may be inferred from tbia descriptioo 
that these two public servants were much in 
request during the execution of such anaoge- 
ments as were necessary to ensure the comfort 
and convenience of the pioneer Oallithumpiane. 

The division of labour, and the equal appro- 
priation of produce were questions that had not 
yet come under consideration ; as there los 
plenty of work for the whole family on the ons 
hand, while on the other there was nothing » 
yet to appropriate,eicept what was yielded throagb 
the instrumentality of the ahop-l!ook. The finrt 
intimation that such a question would require an 
early consideration suggested itself to lyobber, 
while encaged, along with his wife, in setting up 
a bod, whose erection depended more upon tl><' 
aid of four-inch nails than it did upon the frt- 
sence of the conventional bed-screw. 

" AwTl tell thee what, owd crayther," observed 
Lobber to the companion of his bosom, after a 
prolonged at1«mpt to force a nail through a pieee 
of oak that had not previously been bored, "it's 
a poor look eaut when we conno' muster a gimlet 
amung th' lot ov us. It doesno' fawor laian' 
keaws, an' piga, an' bosses yet awhile. What 
dost think abeautth'atin'ut's bin gooin'on these 
two days?" 
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" Aw dunno' knon what to think," replied the 
wife, drawing out the last word so as to give it a 
peculiar Idnd of emphasis; "biit this aw iiwic, 
ut th' meid-boi is empty o'ready, au' yon'a Joe 
Jislca's lads i'th' kit^^hen neaw, agate o' roastiu' th' 
pottatoes ut wur bowt for setii." 

" An' what does ther fevther say abeaut sich 
Ulcer 

" Oh, he Bed, ' lads would be lads, an' his wur 
auluB fond o' marlockin'.' That wur nowt toart 
what thej would do, if o' wur true folk eed abeaut 

" What wur it the/m makkin' sich a racket 
abeaut i'th' bam this momin' f 

" Wei), Owd Jone, at th' neit farm yonder, had 
missed two ducks ; an' he traced some clog marks 
abeaut th' duck-cote, ut he thowt he Icuew th' 
shap' on. So he coorae o'er here, an' fund two 
ducic yeds Ijin' upo' th' midden. He's bin mak- 
Idu' a bother abeaut 'em ; but th' lads takkeo no 
moore notice on him than if he'd bin th' lefl-hond 
spoke ov a cart wheel." 

" But beaw does owd Jone know tKe/m his 
ducks 1" 

" Wheay, becoso one ov 'am had th' bottom 

part of its bill brokken, an' he'd Undered it t'gethor 

wi' a bant ; that's beaw he knew th' ducks wur his." 

" Well, an' what had they done wi' th' carcaasea, 

thenr 

" Nay, whoa knowti beside thersols ? Folk 
sen ther a goodemell at th"Jo!Iy Carter' vester- 
neet ; an' a bigger noise, too, nor ther'a bin fur 
sometime. Aw shotUdno wonder uto if th' ducks 
fund ther road theere." 

" Aw'U tell thee what, weiicb, we'at ha' to look 
as wakken as a cat on a wot bockstone if we 
keepD thingB straight here. Dost' think Joe an' 
his lads wantu th' place to thersels so soon V 

" It welly fawors it. Aw begin a' wisbin' we'd 
had nowt to do wi' this new-fangled sort o'livin'." 
" By th' mass, 'Bia I tbeaw munao talk that 
road yet. Let's tty thin^ fairly afore we gin 'em 
up. Tbeaw sees aw've bm honuneriu' at this nail 
abeaut a hauve an heaur, an' aw met ns weel strike 
wi' a carrit, as wi' an owd rip of a hommer like 
this. Pike me th' yed up ageu, 'Ria; that's 
abeant th' fiftieth time it's tiddcoo leeavo o'th' stail 
while aw've bin doin' this job ; but aw shanno give 
it up if it lasts till moruin'." 

liobber ro-odjusted the hammer head, which had 
flown off, as he remarked, about the fiftieth time 
durin^bisstrugglewlth theobstinatenail; whilst 
"Mana," whose name, for domestic convenience, 
was reduced to "Bia," seated on the floor, placed 
her back against the bed's side, to act as a sort 
of " buffer," in resisting the pressviro upon the 
whole frame given by tne force of her hu.sband'8 
hammering. 

At leoKtii the nail was found to be so &r buried 
in the oaic as to be within half au inch of being 
fairly driven up i which, underthecircumstances, 
Lobber regarded as a great achievement. 

"It11doneaw,wi'o'bitovaAa(on,"heobBerved; 
by which he meant the nail-head should be 
covered with a wrapper of some kind ; " an' neaw 
theaw may get up an' shako thisel," he said to 
hia wife, whose limbs were cramped with sitting 
ia one posture for so long a time. " Th' neeat-lxn 
ih ready for th' noest, owd crayther; an' neaw 
awTl go deawn th' staiiH, on' see what's gooin' on 



Leaving 'Bia to pile on the bed-clothes, which, 
for the two previous nights, had lain upon the 
floor, waiting for the " mxae " to be got in readi- 
ness, Lobber went down stairs, and joined his 
comtmnions in the loom-house. 

Tniuga were not getting on much more satis- 
factorily in their model workshop than they had 
been in one of the dormitories. Snuffle was 
making sawdust so fine that Toppin declared " it 
would do to miT wi' th' porritch stuff;" while 
Toppin himself was so intent upon decapitating 
a nail with the aie, that he mode sparks ay as if 
struck from tie face of an anvil. Joe Jinks was 
engaged with the plane, endeavouring to smooth 
the surface of an old tub-bottom, witn which he 
meant to prevent the wind from blowing through 
a space in the window that was once occupied by 
four squares of taxed glass. 

"Aw'U tell yo what, chaps," said the latter, 
laying down the plane, and wiping his face vdth 
his shirt sleeve, "awshouldha'tolivealungtime 
if aVre teed to mak' my own coffin wi' sich tools 
as this. It's as bad as fishin' in a bruck ; for aw 
nobbut get a bite for abeaut twenty nibbles, 
Wheere didt' leet o' this presshus piece o' joiner's 
famityer, Toppin 1" 

" It's one ut mi feyther had when be used to 
do a bit o" loom crappin'," replied the owner of 
theplone, pausing over the savage work he was 
making with the axe.- "Aw dunno think it's 
smelt at a griadleetone for this last twenty yer ; an' 
aw know that lad o' mine, afore he deed, used t' 
goo abeaut with it, plauiii' fence roils on' atone 
walla. AwdunnothinktheawTltumupaohavin' 
etning enough fort' hang a dog with." 

" Nawe, nor as mich as 'ud fithor a bummabee'a 
back," replied Joe, again taking up the plane, and 
making most abortive attempts to get it to more 
than mbble at the uninviting tub-bottom. " Aw 
think aw should get on betther wi' th' knife. 
Dost' know wheere it is, Snufllo ?'' 

" Ay," replied that worthy Gallithumpian, who 
bad paused over hia sawdust making in order to 
measure, if such a thing was possible, the progress 
he had made during the lastlialf-hour ; " aw seed 
jor Ned with it this moruin', tryin' t' cut a mop- 
stail i' two, for t' maU' trap-sticks on." 

"The dickens theaw didl" said Joe, chuckling 
in a most appreciative style. " That lad's a 
janiat, theaw may depend ont'. Hell ne'er 
work for his liviu'; that theaw'll sea It win- 
but til' tother day ut he aajled a donkey's ear to a 
gate stump, on' then set foyer to its toil, becoae 
it had hovven )iim o'er its yed when he're ridin' 
it reawnd th' barley fielt. An' then, agen, it's 
nobbut abeaut a fortjiit sin' ut he geet two cats 
an' teed ther tails together ; on' they fowtou till 
nob'dy could toll whether they'ni cots or skinned 
rottens. If thoseareno'eignso' janius, whatis)" 

" Dost think he's anyways boggart feeart!" put 
in Lobber, approaching the subject as if afraid to 
touch it. 

" Bim boggart feeart !" exclaimed Joe, with o 
moat determined sweep of the plane. "Nowt 
o'th' sort. If aw thowt ther one o' my lads ut 
wouldno' face a fielt fuU oa 'em, aw'd raise bim 
bi th' ears till be could see into another country. 
They'd not ha' done as they did yestemeet if 
they'd bin feeart o' owt short o'th' owd lad." 

" Wheay, what did they do J" asked Snuffle ; bia 
saw stopping half way in its passage downwards. 
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" What did thev dot" echoed Toppin, flinging 
down his axe, andlookinK as scared as if he Dad 
sees the marks of nuspioioiu hoofs on the easilj 
impresHod floor. 

Joe Jinks laid down his plane; and tsejn 
Tiping his face with his shirt-sleeve, and m(£ing 
on obBervation that reflected upon the sleeping 
propensities of his companions, said — 

"Ihin yo meeau t' say yo yord nowt yester- 

"Av yerd nowt," said Toppin. 
"Nor aw noather," said Siiufl3e. 
" An' aw yerd nowt nobbnt th' wynt makkin' a 
flute o'th' chimd^," eaid Lobber; aud the four 

Sioneer communists formed a group, in which 
oe Jinks was the centre figure. Joe was about 
to relate what we must suppose were his experi- 
ences of the previous night, when he was inter- 
rupted by a most unaccountable noise coming 
from the kitchen. 

" TAat'i noane o'th' boggart," said Toppin, 
listening. " It seaimds moore like a wimmm's 
club when o' th' drink's comn in. What's up, 
aw wonder) Eaur Nell an' yore Madge," he said, 
turning to Snuffle, " are makkin' th' biggst noyse, 
aw con yer." 

"They shouldno' start o' fo'in' eaut so soon," 
observed Lobber, listening if he could detect his 
own wife's tongue engaged in the ndfe. 

" Let's goo an' see what's puttin' 'em so eaut o' 
Hunter," suggested Snuffle, feeUug anxious about 
tho issue. 

"Nowt o'th' sort," said Joe Jinks, shaking hia 
head, aa if he dreaded the consoqueDces of med- 
dling. " Aulus let wimmin feight ther own bat- 
tles, or elso they'n be at it o' together. They 
liken it so mioh belter when they thinken 
someb'dy's takkin' notice on 'em; but lot 'em 
a-be, au they'n give o'er o' thersela." 

He bod scarcely finished the sentence when 
the door opened, and in rushed Toppin's wife, 
making sucn havoc of her capatrings, which she 
pulled and twisted in her excitement, that one 
might have been induced to siippoue they were 
anything but minor objects of her wrath. 

" Sitffi," exclaimed the infuriated woman, 
filing her eyes on Snuffle, and giving another 
pluck at her capstrings ; yon's yore Madge an' 
in* hsa mopt th' kitchen an' th' butteiy, an' 
cleeant th' stairs, while Lobber's wife's done 
nowt nobbut nuss her elbows upo' th' hearth- 
stone. Dim yo Co' that fairP' 

Nobody spoke. 

" If hoo'd nobbut ha' wesht up, or getten th' 
hesa eaut, or swept th' fowt, we shouldno ha' 
cared ; but wittin' ov a rook, an' roaatin' her 
stockius at th' foyer wliilo we're sLivin' an' mop- 
pin', wo conno etond at o' ; nor we winno : aw% 
goo back to th' owd heauae fust." 

The division of labour, bo far as women's work 
was concerned, had not been considered by the 
Gallithumpians ; and to find two of the weaker 
sex freeing upon even ho trivial e. point, would 
be next to discovering the sources of perpetual 
motion, or the geographical position of that much 
sought for quarry which is to yield the " philoso- 
pher's stone." It therefore struck the pioneer 
communists that this disagreement between their 
wives would be the rook upon which their project 
would beoome wrecked, should it escape every 
other danger ; and though each retonied to hia 



tions set fortn by Madam Toppin, it was not 
the leas erident that thoir apeculationa wsre oat 
of the most sanguine character. The boggut 
was for the moment forgotten, or its intenst 
absorbe*! in the graver events of tho monuog. 
Joe Jiidis's plane went more merrily than ersr ; 
but Snuffle'>i saw seemed to go dejectedly up and 
down, and Topiiin'a axe bad ceased to sbiko fire, 
while itoor Lobber stood like an animated cipher, 
inwardly wishing the "community" wds at— 
Jericho. (He would have said someUuBghamhet, 
had hia feelings found utterance.) 

Toppin's wife, finding she could make no tip- 
parent impression upon the four stupid speci- 
mens of the harder sex, gave them each a wlnts 
in turn, as a sort of parting benediction, and n- 
turned to exercise her wordy artillery in the fight 
that was still going on in the kitchen. 

" They're throwin' stones at one another hud 
enoogh neaw," observed Joe Jinks, a^n lijiug 
down his plane ; " but they'n be as thtok M uildu 
wayvera afore momin', mind if they are no." 

Night came. It was the third night after tlie 
flitting ; and the several sections of thg united 
families had retired to their beds, some to think 
about boggarts, and others to plot miet^ef; 
but all more or less impressed with the futility 
of their present attempt to illustrate the pncii- 
cability of establishing universal brothmiood 
upon earth. 

About midnight, and when tho wind was Tiw 
iug in the chimne)'s, and uttering plaintive munc 
among the thatch, a loud banging noise startled 
the whole house. Those who were asleep opened 
their eyes and ears, and wondered if the upnr 
story was tumbling down stairs. Those mo 
lay awoke concluded at once that it was tiie bog- 
gut commencing ita antics ; and prepared then' 
selves for hearing further evidences of its hking 
for mischirf. The bang was repeated— leader 
than at first — and the rattling of a chain folloved, 
and such a chain, too, as only the "old boy" him- 
self could have dragged over the floor. The wind 
might have mode aKit« of the whole thatch, or 
played at nine-pins with the chimneys, withcmt 
anyone having nis or her attention called to 
the fact ; of so much greater moment was the 
noise that was going on below. A sound a) of 
hard breathing, which grew to a shrill whimng 
whistle, and deepened into a howl so terrible ttat 
the ear tingled as it listened, sucoeeded these 
other noises ; and by this time there was not s 
pioneer, or a pioneeress, Oallithumpian who wM 
not wide awake, and either frightened at, or con- 
cerned about tho diaturbancea that were goiog 
on in the house. 

Joe Jinks was, if possible, a trifle less teiriGed 
than were his companions ; for he ventured to 
jump out of bed, and summon the others to u 
inspection of the premises, to see if they cooM 
discover the whereabouts of the "boggart," or 
any tracea of its visit 

" Neaw Lobber, Toppin, Snuflle !" he saagont 
on the lauding of the atairs, " get up, an' bring 
summat as heavy as yo con carry, an follow o^ 
an' we'n soon find eaut what this boggart is." 

" Aw shanno stir an Inch, if it poos th' hesUM 
deawn," said a voice from deep aown uoder tlM 
bed-clothes. 
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It WM Toppiiv sweating with fear, and expect- 
ing every moment to hear all the doors in tha 
house By open, &nd the ehrill call of the super- 
natural pork-butcher, demandii^ to know if they 
required any material for the manufEicturing of 
blMk-puddiogs, 

LobDer, a trifle more oourBe;eouB than Toppin, 
appeared, shiTering, at his bedroom door, armed 
with something which aft«rwiirds proved to he a 
weaver's beam, that had a sharp toothed scotch 
wheel fastened to the end. With this weapon, he 
was within an ace of making auoh a demonatra- 
tion about the bob of Joe Jinks's nightcap as 
would have ioterfered with the rotundity of that 
individual's skull, had not the latter stepped 
nstde, and placed himself in immediate danger of 
going head foremost down the stairs. 

" Howd on, Lohber !" sung out Joe, recovering 
his boJance by grasping at the oaken banister ; 
"theawll want tlii strength for summat else afore 
lung, than makkin a nail o' my ooroasa. Husht ! 
con theaw yer owt V 

No ; not a sound, save the roaring of the wind. 

"Just send one eend o' that beeam through 
Toppin's dur while aw rooze Snuffle," said Jiuks, 
aft«r liateniiig gome time to hear if the visitor 
was doing anything in the phlebotomising line. 

Lobber was near obeying literally the injunction 
•rf his oomfianiou ; for, aiming a blow at the door 
pointed out, his weapon fell with such force 
against the shaky timbers as to render several 
nails inconstant to their trust. 

" Eh, Mesthur Boggart, dunno tak" me I" 8hout»d 
Toppin, in a tone of voice that appeared to be 
conung out of the ceiling. " Tok' eaur Nell, if 
yo woQten anybody. HooTl he leeter fort' carry; 
wi' hoo knows heaw to mok' black-puddins betther 

" It's me, Toppin," said Lobber, applying his 
mouth to the keyhole of the door. " Come, get 
up, an' don thisel." 

" Han yo kilt th' boggart V demanded Toppin. 

"Ay ; on' we wanten thee for f help to Dury 
it," was the reply, given in a hoarse whisjier, as if 
tiie speaker was aftwd it might be heard down 
stoits. 

" Well, aw're comin' like a rooarin' lion for t' 
ha' kilt it misel, but eaur Nell laid howd on me, 
an' poo'd me baak," said Toppin, grown valiant all 
at once. " Wait a minit while aw find mi clogs. 
It looks th' best when ther's two or three f gether 
o'er a job o' that sort. AVd bett«r bring a bit o' 
summat for t' keep th' rottens fro' natterin' at 
one's feet ; hadno' aw Lobber f , 

" Ay ; theaw may bring a bit of a stick for t' 
dust th' carpet with, if ovrt stirs." 

" Aw feel veied ut aw wurno' in at th' killin'," 
said Toppin, opeuing the door, and pushing for- 
ward a heavy bar of wood, almost as much as he 
oDuld carry. " Wheere are Joe Jinks an' SnufBer 

"They're deawn th' stairs readin' th' buiyin' 
nrrioe. If we anio' sharp we'st be too late fort' 

"Aw comio^ say ut aw'm fond o' aeein' a deead 
cwcass o' any sort," said Toppin, hesitating. 

when they're wick, chus 



"AVd rayther see 'em 
heaw dangersuB they e 
bnnr it hnawt nm ati' n' 
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it beawt me, an awll stop here for t' keep 
th' wimmin fro' comin' deawn." 

"Come on, mon," sud Lobber; and he seiied 
hold of Toppin by the waistcoat, and both went 



rolling down the stairs in a more preoimtate 
mamier than was intended; and were efiortly 
at the heels of Joe Jinks and Snuffle, who were 
groping their way through the lobby. 

" Wheere is it?" said Toppin, casting his eyes 
about in the gloom. 

" Husht ! it may wokken agen," entreated Lob- 
ber, in a whisper to Toppin ; and the whole party 
held their breath and listened. 

Suddenly Toppin found himself seiied round 
the waist by something that held him as twht as 
if he had been screwed up in a vice. , The follow, 
finding himself a prisoner, roared loud enough 
to drown the growhngs of the monster that hSd 
him in ita embrace; and his weapon dropped 
useless on the floor. His compouions, instead of 
rendering any assistance, tumbled over each other 
in their eagerness to reach the staira ; and the 
weapons they carried were strewn about the lobby 
as ifthat passage hadbeenpurpoeely converted into 
a lumber room. In the meantime Toppin strug- 
gled with his assailant, and yelled for the assist- 
ance of the whole human race ; as many saints 
as he kuew the names of; and oU the powers that 
were supposed to interfere in the destmies of his 
kind. Before, however, hia breath was exhausted, 
as soon it must have been, the boggart relaxed its 
grasp, gave a growl of satJBfaotioD, and drwging 
the portentous chain along the floor, made its 
exit from the lobby. 

Toppin had just sufficient streDgth left to enable 
him to crawl up stairs; and when at last he 
reached the landing, he fbund his companions 
huddled together in a state of the moat abject 
fear, anxiously awaiting the issue of his encounter 
with the boggart 

The women, forgetful of 'the day's differences, 
left their beds, ana grouped themselves together 
in one room, whioh they strongly banioaded, and 
found such sweet satisfaction m each other's so- 
ciety, tliat they vowed thev would never quarrel 
again, no matter whatever kind of grievanoe one 
might conceive against another. 

Morning dawned, and found the fbur valiant 
boggart hunters making such uses of one bed as 
the length of their limbs and the width of their 
bodies would permit They lay higgledy-pi^[ledy 
till the sun woke up ; and more than one feigned 
sleep, for few of beio^ challenged by the rest to 
join in another ezoureion down stairs. At length 
it could be heard that the younger braoches of 
the Q^hthumpian family were stirring. One of 
Joe Jinks's sons woa whistling about the house as 
if nothing had happened the night before ; and 
encouraged by these signs of the boggart's absence, 
the elder branches at lost venturedto accompany 
each other on a second tour of investigation; 
and accordingly descended to the lower story. 
Strange '. there were no signs to be found of a 
supernatural visitation ; and when the boys were 
questioned as to their having heard anything, 
they one and all declared they had not ; so the 
matter remained a mystery for several months. 

lu the meantime the " Home " was broken up. 
Toppin, Lobber, and Snuffle returned to their 
former state of life ; leaving Joe Jinks and hla 
sons as the only occupants of the haunted houw, 
where they lived in a sort of semi-barbaroiu state 
for many years. 

Ned Jinks cleared up the n^stery one ni|^t 
when oarouaing at the " Jrfly Otrtsr." He Mid 
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he and his Mothers one night stole fi daacing 
boar out of an outhouse in Memton, and which 
they intended baitiiig the morning following. 
Not being able to force an eutrauce into the tiaru, 
they bad led the beast into the kitchen, sud 
fastened his chain to a staple in the walL This, 
however, Bniin had dislodged, and found him- 
self at liberty to roam about the house as he 
liked. The rest you may guess, except that the 
ugly brute found means of escape before morn- 
ing ; and bo frustrated the designs of his would- 
be persecutors. The boys had pledged themselves 
to eaoh other not to t«ll anyone else about their 
rather dangerous marloch; and thus, through 
their reticence, the " Oallithumpiau Home of 
Industry," like many other schemes of ahort- 
ughtedmen, cometoasuddeuandingloriouaend. 
(TobeetmtUmrd.) 



QUESTION ! 

AT t* DOOHBSSI. 
A TOUNO man's slave, or ao old man's pet : 

Which shall the answer be ! 
The old man is gentle and loving, and yet 

The joung one uema more for me 1 
The old man standa on the dewy lawn. 

Gathering buds for his '*pet, 
Ere her window curtains are backwards drawn ; 

The jonng man is slumbering yet ! 
The old man places the flowers in my hair. 

And tenderly smooths down the tresses, 
As he ffraveiy Btoops, with a fatherly air, 

Kisaing the brow he (»reaBe& 
The young man driies down the avenue far ; 

He looks at us standing together ; 
He apDroaches, not free n-om the last cigar, 

Ancl languidly talks of — "the weather!" 
The old man will list to me singing at eve, 

Old lays that he loved long ago ; 
The young one (I must tell the truth, thoagh I grievr) 

Once asked me tor "Billy Barlow 1" 
The old man's prond head, "sable silvered," to me 

" ' ' would to a qneen 



Kisses hands, and then hopes 
le fo'r m 



gaily ( 



W's pet : 



There's a charm in 
To see him ever in sorrow and pun. 

To know that my presence gave calm, 
To know that he hved his young life again. 

That my hand could give conifort and b*Jm ? 
Yet no I Come to me, dear, I have chosen my lot. 
No" ""'"""""""" 



WRITING IN THE DIALECT. 

BY JOSEPH RAUBBOTTOU. 

TflERE is a strong feeling, freely expressed, 
amongst a great hoay of educated peopw about 
ua, that dialectal writing ought to be aiscouute- 
nanced. It is contended that all good things can 
be as well said, and with better effect, in pure 
English ; that where it is most fitly introduced, 
it gives prominence chiefly to low tastes and worse 
desires, and, therefore, it ia a waste of time to 

These contemners of the dialect are generally 
very estimable persona ; friends to the advance- 
ment of literature. They are ovet anxious, it may 



be, about its purity, and ita refilling and elevating 
properties ; their desire being, as is oun, to see 
it flourish strong and hearty, pu^ed of everytlufig 
calculated to exorcise an evil innuence on societj . 
This it is which gives force to their objections, 
and makes it worth our while to consider them. 

Whenever a writer, mistaking the proper uMot 
the dialect, shall, in it, discuss the general topics 
of the day, applying to hisaubjectcoarseepitbaU 
and absurd simihes, for the purpose of rendering 
it ridiculous, we say vdth our friends, such pro- 
ductions ought to be discountenanced. We wish 
always to read the proceedinga of a legislative 
body in the Queen's English, and would prefer 
not to aeo a great social question reduced to a 
farce by an absurd use of dialectal eipie«eiaa 
Had the objectionB of our friends ended here, this 
paper would never have been written. But the; 
are more general in their character, eiteoding 
even to the introduction of the dialect into litera- 
ture under any circumstancea. So far we cannot 
go ,- and, with aJi due respect, we submit that 
there may be and are cases in which the dialect 
is an appropriate, if not the beet form of langnage 
an author can use to say what he has got to s^ 
effectively. 

The relations of an author to his readen ue 
various, being determined for the time by the 
work he may have under consideration. If be be 
an historian or a traveller, hia character shall b« 
that of a showman, and, bringing before you hia 
waxwork or his panorama, be shall tell jou the 
storv of his figures or his pictures in bis best 
English. But if he perform the part ludj of 
chorus t« a play, introducing players to entct 
different parts, each player shaJl not only dre» in 
character, but he must also speak in cbanctet. 
For if your prince speak like a peasant, we sbiH 
suspect his quality, be he decked out never so 
bravely in re^ attiie. And if your peasant speak 
like a prince, his speech circulating the lie to his 
drapery, we refuse to be blinded by his thceid. 
bore coat, and conclude there ia a trick. To the 
peasant's clothing and the peasant's acting must 
be joined the peasant's speech, to produce the re- 
quired harmony between the player and the put 
he plays. So that, it seems to us, the dialect 
sometimes becomes a necessity to the proper ren- 
dering of the play ; and whatever the actor nisy 
have to say, be it wit or wisdom, fooleiy or com- 
mon sense, can be rightly said in the dialect, vcA 
in no other way whatsoever. 

Were it needed, it would be an easy task to 
cull from various writers, pieces written in their 
several dialects, which would lose greatly in po«a 
and beauty by being re-written in pure En^lisb ; 
and for this reason — they contain quantitjes cf 
words and idioms for which, in English, there ia 
no just equivalent ; expressions, many of then, 
representing the inner life of the people to whom 
they are addressed. 

In almost every country village there is a stock 
of well-known songs and stories in the dialect, d 
various qualities, the heat of which have BehJoB 
risen to the dignity of being printed, even on s 
broad sheet; yet they maintain their hold on the 
minds and in the he^ts of our villagers, by nboin 
the songs of our greatest singers are altogether 
uncared for, and almost unknown ; and with whom 
even the popular street lyrics of our large towns 
obtain only a transient resting place beRire tbey 
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pus away into obscurity. But our dialectal sougs 
and atories present themselvea in the old form, 
full of remiiiisceiiceB of the olden time. The old 
eipresaiona get ready access to the feelinga, and 
find a permanent place in the heart and memory, 
with the cherished odoh already there eiistiuc. 
We do Dot know whether, aa some one has said, 
" It is bettor to write the aougs of the people than 
m^e the laws;" but we are strong believers in 
the power of songs for good uid eviL And we 
have little doubt that that singer has greatest in- 
fluence, and is most loved by the people, who, 
avoiding all elaborate forms of expression and 
high flights of Bentiment, comes to them in their 
own simple way, and, with their own homely 
phrases, weaves his songs, as it were, with a mu- 
sical thread into portions of their every-day life. 

There is a foppery in literature, as iu other 
things i and we rather suspect that our purist 
friends are deeply tainted with it ; hence this talk 
of "low taste" in things not manipulated accord- 
ing to the fashionable plan. For ourselves, we 
profesB not to be judges of high or low tasto, but 
we think it would be bettor for the country gene- 
rally if it know more of the workings of the inner 
life of ite poorer population ; how brave men toil 
and scheme, and starve and die, from sheer in- 
ability to live. Our local writers have, as yet, 
hardly touched these matters, and fiishionable 
novelists could attempt them ouly to fail. Suc- 
cess, OQ their part la not to be expected. These 
things are not in their line. None but those who 
have Uved it, or lived with it, and are able to de- 
scribe that which they have seen, can show us 
the life of an honest, striving, poor man, with a 
lo^e ikmily and an aspiring soul. Among other 
tbion, this has yet to be done ; and the dialect 
ahoiud enter largely intothemeansof doingit,in 
order that our poorer brethren may feel ito full 
force, and draw the encouragement they so much 
need from the contemplation of commendable 
examples of silent heroism. 

The over-anxiety of our friends for the purity, 
strength, and beauty of the English language 
makes them unjust. For when they are frown- 
ing down the dialect ; when they are attacking 
its use by open speech or covert sneer, or in any 
other way, they are !iterallj"atoiiingtheprophet«." 
The custom of writing in local dialects is an old 
one ; and the reason, perhaps, that we have more of 
it ti>-day than hitherto, is that there is more to be 
sud of, and for, our country iK>pulationH ; that 
they have more to say for themselves ; that the 

Ct and hitherto dumb portion of our brethren 
found a voice ; and, rude and uncouth though 
it be, it is better, rather thau attempt to stifle 
that we should try to understand it. 

Men honoured in the oimuls of our literature 
have not scrupled to use a dialect when intro- 
ducing into their works characters to whom it 
was the usual form of speech. The objections, 
then, of these purists to our local writers extends 
to greater names, and the quarrel that is forced 

ra us pigmies they must also fight out with 
gianta. We suppose that Shakspere's Welsh- 
man, who, in the pronunciation of his words dis- 
penses with certain letters as if thev were not in 
the alphabet, must, to these geutlemen, be an 
abomination ; their idea evidently being that if 
bis English were purer he would be a bettor 
Welshman I In the days of our grandfathers a 



certain Scotch ploughman was binging songs of 
such a quality that they have won him a high, 
honoured, and never-to-be-forgotton name. Yet 
they were mostly written in the dialect of his 
native village, and therefore, we supjiose, ought 
never to have been either written or read. Baillie 
Jarvie, Andrew Fairsorvice, and the many other 
delineations of Scottish character given us by the 
author of Waverlev, would, doubUesa, have been 
more natural, and tetter appreciated by the read- 
ing public if only they hod been done up in 
English ! What an error it was, on the part of 
Captain Marryatt, to have introduced into his 
novels so many profeasional phrases, and how 
much better his sailors would have been, as 



hia poetic ideas in homely Dorsetehire, rather 
than pure English, which our friends will tell us 
sen'es chiefly to show that he has little know- 
ledge of the " fitness of things." When Alfred 
Tennyson, whom they had loved and doated over 
as the sweetest and perhaps the greatest master 
of English words, so far forgot himself as to 
become the author of the "Northern Farmer," 
the puriste, after sighing over the deed, consoled 
themselves with the thought that in the greatest 
men extremes sometimes meet ! 

In conclusion let us say, that though we are at 
variance with our friends on this matter, we 
honour them for their love of the English tongue. 
Yet we regard it as no sickly nursling, requiring 
summer weather and tender care at their hands ; 
but rather as in the condition of rough, robust, 
and vigorous youth, fond of forcing its own way, 
and capable of fighting ita own battles There- 
fore is their immoderate zeal uncalled for. By 
ite own innate strength it is spreading itself over 
all the eorth, striking, as it were, deep root in 
every land. It will, doubtless, become the speech 
of nullions to whom the existence of our dialects 
will never be known. Yet these diolecte will 
continue to be written so long as they are spoken ; 
and while their homely phraaea are the aubatance 
of our children's songs, the echoes of our mothera* 
voices, shall they be welcomed to our lowly 
hearths. 



CHRISTMAS 



I.— The Advent of CnataTHAB. 

AumH has come and gone, poorinir her flaotlx 

Of molten gold over tho wMtmg lani 

Winter is bere, and with a ruthless hand 

Has stripp'd the liLst leaves from the shivering wooJ^. 

And nnw thvy lie in countless multitudes. 

Wither'd and sere upon the frozen Kround, 

Or Qy distr&ught when the 6orce brerae has foiiiul 

Their resting place in woodland solituiIeB. 

Mournfully □ow the wniling night-wind erievcA 

Throupb the bare woods and round the frosted eaua ; 

AH things proclaim that the delightful yeikr 

Hsstea to its close, its journey well-nigh done. 

And lo ! Iha settina of to-morrow's sun, 

WiU brine the holy tyde o( Christmaa here. 

IL— Chbistiias Eve. 
Who shan forbid that, on this holy eve, 
This ere of the most holy ilay of birth. 
We, friendB of old, shall nther round the beuth, 
Ani^ laying by our worldly caj-es, have leave, 
In the npe fulness of content, to weave 
Oni homely garland of congenial mirth T 
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Now, wM1*t the Tole-log sheds it cheerful light, 
Diffused throughout our holly-gunished room, 
Sbining on faces that already bloom 
By the true heuta that beat bensatb made bright, 
Let us, who hold the gracious season dear, ■ 
Wish fervently, and with one heart and mind, 
A meiry Christmas and a glad New Year 
Td the great family of human-ldud. 

III.— " CHBIBnAHS, AWAKK." 

" CffBlBTllNa, awake ! salute this happy mom, 
WhereoD the Saviour of this world was twrn." 
How sweetly through the lisfning air outewrib 
The silvery voice of thone daliglittul belle. 
As, with harmonious cadence full and true, 
Thejr chime the grand olil holy carol through. 
Chnstiom, awalce I Wake we, who sleep indeed. 
And from the morning of this gracious day, 
FUog all our base unworthy thoughts away ; 
And, taking well to heart the lesson set 
Bv Him who gave, from favour'd Olivet, 
The one divine and all sufficing creed, 
No more in devious paths of error etray. 
But In Uis footsteps walk as closely as we may. 

IV.— Chbiithas Day Mobhihq. 
Ob, wonderful ! the work-day world is dight 
In strange new garments muically fair; 
For, all night long through the untroubled air. 
The feathery snow has fallen pore and while. 
And noiseless as a spirit's footstep. Light 
Returning, all the scene reveals, and rare 
And strange and l>eautitul beyond compare, 
For the just-irakencd gazer is the sight 
Of the wi^le world, but late so hleak and bare. 
Now rob'd in heaven's own vestments, ongel-bright. 
So new and strange the unwonted picture s o e ni a, 
Its whiteness glistening in the morning ray) 
That we might deem it some bright world of dreams, 
And not the same dark earth we gtaid on yesterday. 

v.— Chbisthab Mobbinq Walk. 
Into the air to sparkling dear and cold, 
Eager pedestrians, forth we gaily go 
Throuffh the broad vale by the nver'a frozen flow. 
And high across the world-o'ergaxing wold. 
But chiefly to that scene belov'd of old. 
Where interlacing boughs meet overhead ; 
Our steps we turn, by fond remembrance led, 
And wondrous is the picture we behold ; 
For, with rare fretwork and strange traceries 
Of frost hath winter deckM the leafless trees. 
And nought hath nature lovelier to show 
Than this great trellis-work of forest houghs. 
Bearing upon their venerable brows 
A daiTling foliage of sun-lighted snow. 

V I. -Family Gathsbihgs. 
Thbouobovt the length and breadth of this our land. 
How many plenteous boards this day ore set. 
Where friends and kindred are tt^ether met 
In many a gleeful, well -con tented band ; 
For long as Time may last shall Christmas stand 
As season fair of social brotherhood 
And kindliness, and helpful love ronewed. 
When friend greets frietid with cordial heart and hand, 
Oh may this glad re -union lasting he- 
More lasting than the one day's festival 
Which calls it forth, and ma^ the future see 
The bond unbroken still, while charity, 
Goodwill, and loving kindness sweetly fall. 
Like heaven's pure rain on parched-up lands, for aU. 



THE QHOST OF MICKEY MACABE ; 

Or, Thk Haunted Cellar ; A OHBieTMAB Stort. 
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" Evert man's life ia a romanc*," observed a frieDd 
of miae the other day, " and, if juatica could only 
be done to it in tbe writing, would surpasB any- 
thing that waa over created in fiction." I have 
often thought m; friend to be more of a philoao- 
pher than the world has recognised him to be. 



The fact is, that mj irieod ia an uiiBt, ^i so 
inconsiderate are maDV people that onlvdeBignkte 
a man something, and the majority oi them will 
rarely perceive that he is anything else, though 
he may he quite as much entitled to distinctioti 
on many other srounde. Dub a man a painter, 
and so apt is the mind to take its colour frvm 
what it looka for, that if he held in his hand the 
magic stone that would turn all he touched ioto 
gold, we should often fail to see aught eke in it 
thfui tbe palette or the pencil. 

The conversation which supplied the obserri- 
tion I have quoted waa giassing through my mind 
as I sat down to write the present paper, and I 
asked myaelf, "If this be true, why look abnad 
for materials when there is such an uaworked 
quany at home f Mine may have been an un- 
eventful life, but it mu«t furnish matter of some 
kind wherewith "to point amoral or adorns tale." 
So my mind turned back upon itself, and speedily 
there lay open before it Huch ponderous tomes ot 
memory, that I was no longer at a loss for mat- 
ter ; the difficulty waa, where to begin and whers 
leave off. There was another difficulty, too ; the 
pages were not all alike clear and legible, nor vere 
all their conlente rendered in equally plain and 
intelhgible language. Thev rather resembled a 
series of rude and haity pnotographfi, curiously 
diversified with light and shade. The masMS d 
shadow on some of them were so great aa ataort, 
if not entirely, to render them illegible. Whrt 
struck me moat was, how singularly this was the 
case with tbe later ones. But it was not so much 
because the outlines were ill-defined, aa from the 
greater quantity of matter massed together in 
uttle space, as the events of life, with its nws 
and troublea, had thickened and crowded (o- 
There were some, the deep gloom d whidi tU 
mind's eye was not over anxious to peoetiaU. 
If the shade of cold oblivion were te obscure and 
blot them out for ever, the loss perhaps would 
not be felt. The brightest and clearest piotuws 
were the earUer onea. Be sure, as I tuned back 
the pages, I did not forget those. Not too muet 
shadow there. Lieht and sunny enough were the 
days of childhomL How awoetly those lines ca 
Hood recall them, commencing with the wiwds :— 

I remember, I remember. 
The house where I was bom, 

The little window where the son 
Game peeping in at mom. 
But in my cose it was not a remarkably little wi^ 
dow. And herein comes a bit of that romantw « 
life which my friend said was to be found in evsry 
man's histery. The house where I was bom "» 
one of those roomy old mauaions of which tbew 
were so many in thia country when it was a litfle 
younger, where people could live and breathe 
freely. "There was a deal of bind in the coun- 
try " then, and the Malthusian notion that a time 
was coming when there would not be "ample 
room and verge enough " for all God'a "^"^"^ 
to subsist in it, had not taken euoh practical h<M 
of men's minda. Wide and dreary wastes thwt 
were of bog and common, now enclosed and cal- 
tivated ; but not the souare mUea of dreary laby- 
rinths of small red brick boxes in which we sem 
te spend a holf-atifled eiistence now-a-dajs. U 
is very little eiaggeration to say that the mmj « 
the old house to which I refer nearly »*"P'*J'' 
much space as one side of a street in modera 
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Manchester ; and if auch ample area implied a 
wealth of land in those dajB, what would the 

Kwent generation of builders gay to the sttwo of 
cks and mortar — almost enough t« erect a Til- 
lage out of — consumed in conetracting one of 
thoee old piles ? What thickness of walls ! Why, 
the little back parlour in which these lines are 
penned is hardly so spacious aa some of the 
closets and curious recesses hid within the walls — 
within the very thickness of the walls — of one of 
those old mansions. The "little window where 
the sun came peeping in at mom" in those days, 
contained Miuare feet enough of glass to serve 
for a whole nouse such as that I now reside in. 
The bedroom itself certainly contained more 
square yards of flooring than could be found in 
the whole four sleeping places of my present 
ab<>de. And what a wealth of sunlight did come 
"peeping in at mom" through that bedroom 
wmdow I More almost than we get in Manches- 
ter in the course of a fair summer's day. 

Well, is there no romance in this little contrast 
between one's own earlier and later days 1 The 
song of Hood supplies me with another quota- 
tion, sadly too apposite to the change, where he 

riti flew in fei 

■re lo heavy 

for there is little pleasure in reflecting that I 
winged my way ftoTtt that healthy old nest, almost 
ere 1 was well fledged, to be pent up in the over- 
grown town. We hear (wople now and then waste 
a great de^ of Bympath;y on the linnet or the lark 
Buttering in ita little prison house, and carolling 
in all the joyousness of native ftvedom, who vet 
creep home to their own little boxes every uignt, 
in bUsafuI unconsciousness that they have become 
such caged birds themselves. Their indifference 
reminds one of what the man said when he was 
going to be hanged :— " It's a hard fate to look 

ri, but I shall be used to it in a very short 
, and care less than you do." It is astonish- 
ing how soon we become accustomed to changes 
of any kind. 

The season of the year at which I am writing 
reminds me forcibly of this. What a very differ- 
ent thin^ Christmas seems to be in the big town 
to what it was in the country in my earlier days. 
It has lately been but a dull and meaningless 
thing to me in the overgrown city — a holiday at 
most. But in the countir, in those davs, it meant 
a great deal It meant placing the yule log on the 
fire, and keeping it well a-hght, lest there should 
be no luck for any of us throughout all the next 
year. It meant cutting into a new loaf and into 
a prime new cheese. It meant killing a pig and 
eating a goose. It meant the roasting of beef, 
and the baking and boiling of pieo and puddings 
for the whole week before Christmas Day, without 
ever considering how the good things wore all to 
be eaton ; and it meant the eating of them, and 
finding as many people as possible to help at it 
for nearly a fortnight afterwards. It meant the 
tuiping of the October home-brewed, and of bar- 
rels of home-made wines— not forgetting that 
from the elderberry. Home-made wines are 
drinks for teetotalers in these days, because they 
abhor Slants. But people got "into spirits" in 
thoBe days Iw drinking what people now pour 
down their tbroats by way of getUng "out of 
spirits." There ia a word used by wine morchonta 



that will perhaps throw a light on the subject : 
it is the word "fortified." People who had a 
proper respect for Christmas always "fortified" 
their wines. There was no powder wasted about 
such fortifications, but the quantity of brandy 
used might probably account for the spirits people 
got into oy drinking the wine. I have seen stout, 
robust men, who had come in to wish the host 
and hostess " a merry Christmaa," drink to their 
breakfast a pint basin of that elder wine, in which 
a slice of toasted bread had been sopped, besides 
eating a liberal allowance of toasted cheese, and 
go out in higher spirits than would be necessary 
to make some modem ascetics unhappy for a 
whole moon to think of. A man might get into 
such fortifications without much personal risk : 
the danger lay in seeing bis way out again. 
" The imminent and deadfy breach' has appalled 
the stoutest heart, but on these occasions men 
were most staggered when the conflict was over. 
Again, in those days, Christmas meant fWist and 
snow — the ground and the pools were ice-bound ; 
the crisp white carpet spread over the earth 
crackled beneath the feet; the trees, with their 
leafless branches and twigs, had been feathered 
with a new foliage. Some of them looked like 
ghosts, that had forcot to doff the white sheet 
at cock-crow and gUde into their proper hiding- 
places. Little elfln sprites might have been i' 
work on some of them, trying their hands at coi 
fectionary — crusting the boughs over with po?. 
dered l<mf sugar, to set the mouths of little dovs 
and girls a-watering, by reminding them of tne 
suow-whito crusts of the twelfth cakes that would 
have to be eaten. And then the death-like still- 
ness that pervaded the strange landscape in its 
secluded nook, with its grotesque ima^ty, so 
^tastic yet so beautiful; and the thin haee 
gathered in the atmosphere, giving a dreamy in- 
distiuctnesa to objects in the distance .' 

But Christmas was Christmas in those days, 
and you had not to give half-a-crown for a choice 
sprig of holly or mistletoe only large enough for 
your button-nole. The luxurious hedgerows fur- 
nished all these in profuse abundance, and the 
walls and windows were amply decked with ever- 
greens, whilst a huge branch, suspended from the 
centre of the ceiUng in the hall, and loaded with 
berries, formed a Idssing-bunch for a dozen couples 
at once. But Christmas meant not only roast 
beef, and fat capons, and plum-puddings, and the 
punch-bowl, and kissing-ouiicnes : it meant lis- 
toninz to carols and mummers, with card playing 
and dancing for the elders, and hlindman's-Duff 
and ghost stories for the youngsters. Particu- 
larly ghost stories ! With what intense awe would 
the children gather round the servants in the hall 
as the short hours of the night approached, and 
the ttghta grew dim, and gusts of wind rattled 
doors and windows, or sighed and moaned and 
whistled through loMiies and corridorel Very 
few, if any, of the company had seen ghosto 
themselves, but everyone knew some one else 
who bad. And then the ghosts usually chose 
such strange disguises to appear in. Sometimes 
they would discover themsQlves in the form of a 
milk-white greyhound, with six legs and an enor- 
mous tail At others, they assumed the form of 
a cat, with great saucer eyes, and pbyed the part 
of grimalkin so naturally that people leas super- 
stitious might have suspected it to have been a 
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real cat that had been Been. Oco ghost, 1 re- 
member well, voa a most dishouest ^bliD. It 
was described as a tail feminine-looking sprite, 
nearly ten feet high, clothed in & white sheet, 
uid was bent nearly double over a stack of coals 
on the pit brow hard by. And what most seemed 
to prove that it was a ghost was the fact that 
nearly & hundred weight of coals were missing 
neit morning 1 The moat extraordinary and 
troublesome ghosts, howerer, were those who 
never would show themselves at all, but took^ 
malicious pleasure in pushing open drawers and 
doors as fa^t as yuu could close them ; and those 
who came knocking at doors and tapping at win- 
dows, and rattling chains, and uttering groans 
and most unearthly soimds behind cellar doori?, 
and in unoccupied rooms ajid dark closets, and 
near lonesome roads across the heath, or near the 

rts where travellers had been waylaid and mur- 
ad, and where foul deeds had been eipiated on 
the gibbet. These were the spirita of those who 
had left the world with burthened consciences, 
and could not rest imtil the priest had laid them 
for the third time in the midst of the Red Sea. 
When stories of this kind were telling, the super- 
stition of the listeners became awfully contagious. 
You might almost see their flesh creep, their hair 
stand on end, and their blood freeze. The speakers' 
voices were lowered to a whisper. The space occu- 
pied by the group on the hearth gradually nar- 
rowed until they became huddled close together; 
their breathing was short and almost hushed ; 
and their eyes would be seen now and again 
stealthily peering round the room, as if tempted, 
in spite of^ their fears, to encounter the sight of 
some frightful object. Hush ! What's that J 
Down comes a saucepan lid or dish-cover, rattling 
upon the kitchen floor. The hearts of all present 
are in their mouths ; the girls scream out in 
chorus, "Good gracious!" , . , And then 
what a tittering and knghing there is, as the 
warm blood comes back to their cheeks, and their 
courage begins to return a little, at the discovery 
that it was such a Unpot sort of ghost which had 
frightened them. 

One of the strangest stories that used to be told 
on those occasions was "TheOhostof Hickev Ma- 
cabe; or, The Haunted Cellar." Mickey Macftbe 
had been a labourer on a neighbouring farm, but 
had been discharged for tippling too &eely, and a 
story got abroad that he had been killed in a 
stone quanr. Pat Murphy, a fellow-servant of 
Mickey s, who was equally fond of his cups, but 
genendly showed more discretion under the in- 
fluence of the " cratbur," was retained for BOme 
time afterwards. Now Fat was a sly fox, and 
having been lucky enough to find a key that 
woiUd fit the door of the cellar, used to steal 
down amongst the ale casks, when the family 
had retired for the night, and have a solitary 
fuddle by himself. He had been seated some 
time before his favourite barrel, one night, upon 
a little three-legged stool, and had enjoyed hmi- 
Belf till he was getting drowsy, when a slight 
noise was heard in one corner of the cellar where 
there was a shallow, dry well ; and, looking in 
that direction, he thought he saw a tall, gaunt 
figure, rising out of the well, dressed in the white 
flannel clothes common to miners in that part of 
the country, having a wliite napkin round its 
head. He could not see very clearly, because of 



the " drap in his 'ee," and because he had left the 
lantern at the other end of the cellar in a little 
nook, that too much light might not be thrown 
upon the scene of his revels in case of a surprise. 
The figure had no sooner risen till its feet were on 
a level with the cellar floor than it b^an to ad- 
vance towards Pat. Now Pat's haJr began to stand 
nn end rather, at the sight of the apparition, but 
being in a devil-may-care humour, he tried to 
put a bold front on the matter, and cried out, 
" Who's that I" 

" It's me," said the intruder, and seated him- 
self unasked on another stool fore'nenst Pat. 

" Faith," says Pat, recognising the voice, " tmd 
ia that you, Mickey Macabe, or is it his 
ghost?" 

" His ghost," was the brief reply. And with 
that the ghost whips the quart mug out of Pat's 
hand, places it under the tap, filb it to the brim, 
and drinks off a whole bumper, without aaying so 
much as " by your laive," or stoppii^ to give a 
toaat. Fat afterwards declared that he heara the 
ale fizz as it went down his throat. 

" Them's mighty dry quarters you've come up 
from 1" says Pat, mquiringly. 

" Divilish dry," says the ghost. 

" Rather cowld ?" Huggesta Pat. 

" H — ish hot," says the ghost. And with that 
the ghost whips off another quart of ale " like 
^vinking," and then considerately hands back the 
mug to Pat. 

" Poor crathurs," says Fat, " but I never knew 
liofore that they allowed you to come out drinking 
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That depinds," replied the ghoat. 

" Depinds," saya Fat — " depinds does it ) Sure, 
and by St, Patrick, is it, you main to sav, depin- 
dont upon what you've been accuatomed to take 
before you went to them warm quarters V 

" Entirely," replies the ghost. 

" Bedad, then, quoth Fat, " here goea for ano- 
ther quart. Here's to your health, Mickey, my 



" Got any baccy I" asks the ghost. 
" Divil a whifi;'' answers Pat, 



Light this pipe for me, then," says the gboet, 
taking one from his pocket. And no sooner is it 
lighted than he says — " Now, Pat, my boy, give 
tLs a carol, and we'll makeanight of it!" Sothey 
fell to a-singing. Tat tips him the "Cat of Kil- 
growley," and the ghost sings " Buttered Cakea 
and Blarney." Then they dnuk, and crack joked, 
and sing together till the barrel gets low, wheu 
' the ghost asks Pat if there is not a drop of ihe 
" real cratbur" to be had I So they now set to 
work ui)ou whiskey, and are both nearly blind 
drunk, when Pat, perceiving that the ^host stag- 
gers every time he rises to his legs, thinks there 
would be a capital chance of escape if he could 
only " slaughter him" clean ofi^ by provoking him 
to drink " double quick." 

" You don't drink,'' says Pat, 

" You he," says the ghost. 

" 111 drink wid ye, tot for tot," says Pat, "tiD 
ye can't stand." 

" m drink wid ye, bottle for bottle, all night," 
says the ghost. 

" 111 bet odda on the winner," says Pat. 

" Then I'll drink you fw your skin," says the 

" The odds of that w^er," quoth Pat, " would 
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be that you could not par if you lost ; seeing that 
joii'd be an odd sort of ghoat if you'd a akin to 
your back." 

Now, DO sooner had the ghost heard this ir- 
rerereut sneer, as Pat aftermirds told the story, 
"than his blood was up !" " Blood and turf," 
cries he, " and if I've not got a skin, I've had a 
good skinful of the old farmer'^ ale and whiskey ; 
and as for you, ye spalpeen, you'll hare had a 
bottle too much when you've had this," and he 
hit bim with the empt^ bottle a crack on the head 
that made his eyes stnke fire ; and then vanished 
in It cloud of flre and brimstone. 

There where people who said that wheu Pat 
Murphj was found drunk on the cellar floor neit 
morning, there was a strouger smell of whiskey 
tai tobacco than of brimstODe ; but, to corroborate 
Pat's Btorj in so &r aa a real ghost must have 
been there, the white napkin it had worn round 
its head was found on the cellar floor. 

I should tire the reader, however, if 1 indulged 
loDgerim these reminiscences of Christmas, as ob- 
served in those days. I will only add one little 
incident, in illustration of my Mend's remark, 
quoted at the opening of this paper. Twentv 
Tears after one of the Christmafl eveninea whicn 
Das supplied most of the foregoing recollections, 
and after a long absence in distant parts of the 
country, an opportunity occurred of re-visiting 
the little town of Dash, near to that old house. The 
coach stopped at a well-remembered inn, close by 
the church. I went to bed, purposing to make 
some colls next morning upon some of the "auld 
acquaintance" with whom 1 had spent that meny 
Gummas evening as a boy, ana I dreamt, I 
think it ia James Montgomery who writes — 
Kight u the time to dream 
Thogi 



I rose early next morning, for it was summer 
time, and the birds carolled blithely in the trees 
□MT my bedroom window. And to while away 
the time until breakfast was ready, I strolled 
into the churchvard. There ia not much interest- 
ingreading on the tombstones in a country church- 
jm. " Tbo short and simple annals of the poor" 
are there recorded with simplicity enough, though 
dten not very aptly. 

AffljcHont lore, 

Long time he bore, 
was a &vourite epitaph, and, in one instance, was 
carved on the stone over the remiuns of an old 
fellow, who had never known illnesa or sorrow, 
and had died without a struggle. Turning from 
one of these records to a tomb of greater preteu- 
stons, where the earth had been recently dis- 
turbed, I read "Sacred to the memory of John 
Fenton," I was somewhat startled by this un- 
expected record, for I had intended to call at his 
house first thing after breakfest. The names of 
his wife and daughter were upon the some stone. 
An of them Bone. So, so, there might be other 
records, and I turned and found them. Some 
balf-dozen more names I read — several of them, 
it is true, in letters, the carving of which was 
sharp and fresh. They were alTthat, of a gay 
and well-remembered Christmas part^, I should 
have cared to see living. I had unwittingly made 



all the calls I had purposed to make that mom-, 
ing before breakfast ; and the next coach that 
left the little town bore me away, a passenger, 
with " waking dreams," eingularly differing from 
the dreams that had disturbed my Bleep. One 
other phase in " the gay romance of life " struck 
me as I wandered through the street ere the 
coach left. It was Sunday morning, and I met 
little boys and girls tripping to cnurch whose 
faces so strongly recalled the images of those 
with whom I bad mingled when a boy, that it 
required an effort of the mind to forget the twenty 
years that had flown by, and to throw ofl" a con- 
stantly-recurring illusion that would have led me 
to accost them as old playfellows. One of the 
finest fictions ever written, describing the adven- 
tures of a Prince of Ithacagoing in search of his 
father, after the siege of Troy, relates that fail- 
ing to find him on earth, he was permitted to 
cross the Styi, and mingle with immortal spirits 
in the Elysian Fields and in the realms of Tar- 
tarus, in pursuance of his filial undertaking; and 
this passage I have recounted, in the romance of 
real life, recalled the story to my mind, at the 
time, very forcibly. They were not the less 
poetic, perhaps, though flesh and blood 
tations of immortality that passed before 
the immortality which seems to breathe anew in 
every man's descendants. They may be seen by 
common mortals, without a visit to either the 
upper or the nether world ; but nothing, perhaps, 
but a long absence from the neignbourhood 
could have cauaed them to produce sensations 
BO novel and startling. 

I conclude these recollections — somewhat ab- 
ruptly, because I have already occupied to» much 
space — by a quotation from a poet whose words 
are applicable to the season, at the same time 
that it ends with an exhortation which my paper 
naturally suggests : — 
I come to wish you all a good new year I 
Old F&ther Timii deputes me here before ye. 
Not for to preach, but tell his simple story : 
The BBge grave ancient coogh'd, and bade me say, 
' ' You're one yew older this importsjit day ;" 
If wiser too— be hinted asme suggeetion. 
But 'twould be rude, you know, to aek the qneatiou. 
And with a would-be roguish leer and winl^ 
He bade me on you press this one word — "Tblnk '." 



A DAFT POET'S FIBST LOVE. 



LiLB darting river o' Ribble, 

3a dear 1^ the clover brae, 
O' what wor my true love tlunking 

As tft cantered bye her to-d»y? 
" An' whar may tby UbbIc abide, man. 

An ' wbii may thy true love be? 
For there's moony a muden >ji' boncie 

As I wander away to the sea." 
But there isn't a snow-irbite muden 

As bonnie i' aw the vale ; 
An' they caw her, the caUantB 'at koaw her, 

The Bwvi o' sweet Ribbleadole, 



Ule darling river o' lUbble, 
Now lend ua a murmur o' thine ; 

For there's nae stream i' Britain aa blithely 
Rons singing away to the brine. 
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A manuDr o' thine to' (ft'll lend me 

To win faer heart to ny UJe, 
Then name may I niwer hev other 

Than the bu4 o' lile Ribblesdale ! 
Qana rippling np to her feet, then, 

W|' yui o' thy ain sweet tunea; 
Gati$ «pp««led i' go*-d »n' T purpl*, 

Bnt wi' smilea nuur soft thaii June't. 
Skr, Pm faihed an' I'n faint an' Vie Keary 

0' Uving i' t' big world alaiin ; 
An' to (taad atween roe an' the kiikjard. 

Except her swset eel, there it naan. 
I'd be fain, ye may uy, to tig qniet, 

Aj> still aa a atane i' thy bed ; 
W nowt but her mnilt* Toe sunshine 

To tipple abnon my head. 
An" the world it might come i' its tumult, 

An' the world it might gang, for me ; 
Pot aw it* fretting an grandeur 

As an idle murmur 'ud be. 
Or if the wad winh me be stirring, 

An' Glory sud leel on me, 
'Til tor her I'd be proud o' my triiiDi|<hi<, 

An' a kiss my rewml lud be. 
Wi' her voice □' low munc ihe'd cheer me 

On the steeps that lead up t< 
An' them ■ ' ' ' — "■- 

I'd gathe 
I bev loved 

Lang yea 
It's mi^tly a 

'At its owner talu pi 
An' if ahell be mine, J will love her 

Wi' a love too mighty to tell ; 
Wi' a first love, a last, and an only, 

Ai tender an' tree aa herseL 

death sud befaw ; 

An' whativrar worlds there are el 

I'll love her alaui through 'em 
Lile dacling river o' Bibbla, 



,h hevving 
boconoe^ 



Thengi 

May thy waters eternally bi 



„ message Ira me ; 

An' as pure aa the thowts o yon maide 
.._„,!. . "ybe! 



HOW IT ENDED. 



Could Lawrence Heyworth have known, could 
tio but have guessed whoso fair face would that 
day gladden tne rooms he had turned his back 
upon, how readily would be have retraced his 
steps. Scarcely an houraflcrtho departure there 
was an arrival at the rectory, Jlrs. Heyworth, 
Lawrence's widowed mother — a dignifiea, placid 
lady of middle age, attired in rich black silk that 
rustled round her iu a sense of its own conse- 
quence — accompanied by her niece, or as Ac called 
her, in soft, subdued tones, " My cousin Annie." 
Mrs. Heyworth listened with stately delight to the 
enconiums of the Rev. Archibald upon her son, 
to whom, under the eicitoment of lauding his 
favourite pupil — the very idol of his heart — the 
dark shadow seemed to pasa, 

" We feared to find the dear boy looking quite 
pale and woru with ao much luu^l study," the 
visitor kindly said, seeius that her host was so 
much coucemed at the maappointmeDt. "Vou 
work your boys too hard, Mr. Jefferson. I am 
glad they aro gone," 

Archibald would have willingly pursued them, 
and brought back the required youth, but Mrs. 



Heyworth decidedly rafused to permit thia. " It 
w&nts but thre« weeka of the vacation, when be 

will come home ; and then, my son " and 

something choked her. But, as some compenso- 
tjon to herself for the mght of his beloved face, 
she gathered in all the little auecdotea of bis 
goodness and generosity, his promising genius, 
and steady persevering habits and reliable Kcti- 
tude. With greedy ears she drank in the clei^- 
moil's praises, while Annie sat in the shadowy 
comer by the window, where the wing of the 
bookcase partially hid her, and blushed in ecstasy 
at the sound of hia name, pressing between bar 
lingers a wee gold locket, shaped like a heart, that 
was tied with blue ribbon about heir throat, tiiot 
no ona had ever seen into but herself and one 
other — just one other — the giver. Then, aft«r a 
while, she left them talking upon graver aubjecta, 
and strolled into the study. She looked over bii 
books, making small observations in the finest 
pencil writing therein, laughing to bnaelf as she 
thought bow he would start to see them there. 
She sat at his desk, and in bis favourite seat, 
gaining a variety of information leepectins him 
from httle Agnes, or, as hor mother called her, 
Agntu. She roamed into the fiowar-gardeo, 
gtouciug at the reflection of her pretty little 
^ure in the diamond window-panes as she went, 
aod gathering a little bouquet of camatiooB and 
mignonette, and such autumn beauties as had 
survived their Jay, for the window-seat of Law- 
rence's chamber, Agues loading hor theie, to 
show the pencil sketch of a very sweet face he 
called bis " darling," and had liimself framed and 
hung over his chimney-piece. How the colour 
come into her face, matehing the red coruotions 
in her hand, as she stood before it, and recognised 
her own likeness. Then, with many a giriish 



wouder who put it there!" she said; "and who 
kno^Ta but he may dream of mc." Then she 
stood locJdng out upon the sea. As the newneas 
of the scene wore on, and the fact of his ohoence 
saddened iteelf on her mind, she watched the 



sb^ig consoiouaiiess of how oftMi he muat have 
watched them too. " They were daafaing in ihos 
centuries before even / beard them," thought the 
girl. "They'll sound the same to other ears 
centuries hence, when hits aud mine aball be deaf 
to them." 

So the day went on, not without ite pea»fid 
happiness. After dinner Mrs. Archibald entered 
upoti a long and minute detail of all the oilmeDto 
and complaints of her children, a most interesting 
topic, and one upon which she could loquaoioualy 
descant. Mrs. Heyworth sat in the reverend 

Ejutleman's arm-chair, occasionally noddingher 
ead, aud making incidental remarks^"That 
was just the way with Lawrence." " How sin- 
gular '. Lawrence could uever take castor oiL" 
" Yes ; Lawrence's pinafores were of that sort," 
And Cousin Annie, sitting on a footstool by the 
cbimuev-piece, was immensely iut«i«atod in it aU. 
Then Mra, Heyworth's old-fashioned carriag* 
come round, and they prepared to return home; 
for there were seventeen miles to drive along a 
rough rood, and the days were getting Bh<nl 
" Tell him," said the mother, with a Inmbling 
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pathoe in ber tone, " that every room was full of 
him to me; Hid that sufficed." "Tell him," 
Mid Annie, "th&t — that vre missed him, fur nil 
that" 

"I'll tell him all and everything," said kind 
Mra. Archibald; "and you think, Mrs. Hey- 
nnth, that I shall be right in ruhbine Johmiy's 
cbest, as you did your bod's ) And you tL ink you'd 
ntber have Tommy's pinafores without sleeves, 
do you I" 

They drove away as the clock wa« striking 
four, *jid the first Imes of dull grey were creep- 
iog over tbs hills, and stretcuiiig in sombre 
shadows aloug the dark ailent aea. 

" There's nothing hke a cheery fire," said Mrs, 
Archibald, \vrapping the shawl round her, a» she 
valbed back up the garden walk, listeniug to the 
oriap frosty sound of the gravel stones under her 
feet, when she had watched the carrisge till it 
disafipeared. " A warm fire, and tlie tea all ready 
oa the table, there's nothing that looks more 
comfortable,-" and she stirred the fire till the 
ruddy blase gleamed outside like a beacon ; and 
the huge pigeon pis, with the tiny feet raised im- 
plonnm from tlie centre of the crust, was re- 
flected on the wall. The shiniug cop|>er kettle 
boiled on tho hob ; the lid danced up and down, 
histied and sang, and sputtered, Tne tabby cat 
lay stretched like a dead hare on the hearth- 
rug ; atid Johnny, the dimpled baby, displayed 
siva^ tendencies, in a frantic desire to throttle 
the same with his chubby hands. 

"It's five o'clock," said Mrs. Archibald, looking 
round towards the window, to note the sun sink- 
ing over the sea in a golden glory that lit the 
rippling wat«r like molten gold, and streaked the 
upper walls and ceiling of the room with indis- 
criminate gi Iding, as if in an idle moment Na- 
ture's painter had daubed his brush in scrolls, 
uid t^ls, nod blotches, that wavered too and 
founder his band. "Five o'alock, Aj^:hibuld. 
The dear boys will be home directly ; and what 
s day they've had !" 

"I think 111 go and meet them," ho said ; and 
thm he drew back as with a sudden spasm, and 
said no more. The gloom that tho unwonted 
[Tssenoe of Mrs. Heyworth and her niece for the 
time served to dissipate, had returned. He sat 
bending forward in the firelight, his head rest- 
ing on his hands, a great anxiety tearing and 
rending his heart, that ho could not reasonably 
explain, but onlv patiently endure. 

Mrs. Archibald glided to the further end of the 
room, and sat down to the piano. She softly 
played some of the queer old hyran-tunoa that 
Sunday by Sunday were sung at Wylmiugton 
Church, to the accompanimunt of the gruff 
baiooQ ; and the golden glory deepened and 
deepened over the sea and sky into a rich rosy 
red i scarlet and golden lines, and purple clouds, 
one upon another, piled high and gorgeous, aa if 
the sun naa preparing for hia night couch, and 
had cast off his royal robes, reflecting them- 
selves in the rippling, rippling water. 

Listening with that acute sense of hearing which, 
at certain times, with certain people, becomes sim- 
ply mar\-ellous, the Bev. Archibald started from 
Dis pensive attitude at what seemed to him like 
the echo of a quick tread along the sands. He 
held his breath to hearken, vet sat spell-bound. 
A moment, and a white face, burnished as it were 



with silver in its ashon hue, stared wildly through 
the window. It writhed, distorted and convulsed, 
in agitative efforts to speak, but the words did 
not Come. Mrs. Archibald sprang from her seat 
at the piano ; the unhappy gentleman gathered 
himself up, as if his liml» wore leaden chains ; 
and a voice, the broken whisper of Leonard Whit- 
low, gasped out, "Lawrence! Lawrence! Buried: 
buried in the sand '." 

" Oh, my Qod !" groaned Archibald, as the great 
drops of sweat came out upon bis face : " The 
dream 1 the dream I" 

Chapter III. 

A LONG line of shore, by which the waves were 
softly lapping, severing to and fro the prismatic 
sheen ; wnile on the horizon the eun was grandly 
sinking, shedding a pathway of fiery light over 
the waters that quivered and shimmered as they 
heaved and ebbed, a roadway whereon spirit-feet 
might glide to the wonhip of the Great Soul of 
the universe. 

A long dark line of sandhills, crowned with 
lanky tuns of rank grass and stiff rushes, that as 
the wind went by nodded, and here and there made 
startling the illusion of the human face, frowning 
under wild disheveled hair ; a Ught upon the sand- 
hills, perhaps two miles on along the shore, stream- 
ing it^ rays far into the distance ; a battered old 
stable lantern, Imiught in the exigency of the mo- 
ment from the "Fisherman's Rest ;" a a;roup of 
figures, ehowiug against the sky, by a fUlen heap 
of sand, all bending Eu>d straining their anzious 
eves towards one pomt ; and below, upon the 
anon, a baud of weeping, wailing boys wringing 
their h^ds, then fiymg to one another, to throw 
their anns round each other's nooks, in their 
frantic extremity. 

" Water !" cried a strong voice from the hill- 
side, and the lantern wns lifted uearer q.ver a 
quiet, placid face that had almost a smile upon 
tlie livid lips. The need of water seemed sug- 
gestive of hope and li/e'$ requiremeatA A whoop 
of joy — and, from tne eager faces of the lads, 
something of that piteous solicitude instantly 
passed — as, cap in hand, they rushed towards the 
nearest port that tho retiring tide ha^l left A 
long pause ; the proffered aid unheeded ; and 
the silence prolonged grew ominous. 

A smothered shout, hushed ere it escaped their 
lips, and the boys flew to meet their master. 



Struggling onwards, his legs' bending under him, 

partly supported and partly impeded by Leonard 

*"■' w, came the Rev. Archibald. "He'llcome 

fet, sir ; he'll corae round," groaned those 

n ready sympathy, seizing the poor man's 

" Don't take it hu^i, sir ! Don't, please. 



Whiti 



the Rev. Archibald. " He'll c< 
round yet, sir ; he'll corae round," groaned those 
voices in readv symnathv, seizing f 

sir I" 

But Archibald was intent upon the quiet figures 
on the hill-aide, that never turned towards him, 
as if to look was to raise hopes that were ah'eady 
hopeless, and the lantern, castii^ ita blue light 
over the still face of his favourite. With a great 
and final effort he tottered on ; and, with a glance, 
sank silently down. 

"He'll die too!" ecreanied the lesser boys, 
catching a glimpse of his countenance. 

"It is the dream I" he sighed, as the blessed 
blank of a deadly fainting fit relieved him ia that 
first agony. • 
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It had been a bright, joyo«a day ; a day to be 
remembered in the anaais of hajipy youth. When 
returning home, decidedly quieter than they went 
away, the lads paused to rest at the foot of a 
comparatively high hill, about a mile beyond the 
"Fisherman's Rest." Something of ^er presence in 
the neighbourhood might have conveyed itaelf to 
him in the very air, aa Leonard Whitlow after- 
wards remarked ; for Lawrence drew apart from 
the others, with Leonard, and the two paced 
thoughtfully by the waves, enjoying the repone 
of the beautiful sunset. He talked to Leonard 
of his cousin Annie ; how sweet she was, how 
gentle and good ; then drew from the inner folds 
of his waistcoat a little gold locket, contuning 
the picture of a fair young face, and showed him 
a curl of her sunny hair. " And the best of it all 
is," he went on, with a burst of that reckless 
generosity so exquisite in fine and noble uatures, 
"she hasn't a »rthtng in the world, Leonard. 
And if I were to die Before we were married— 

fou know there's no knowing, old hoy, for all 
m so strong and brawnv," and he stretched out 
tua strong arms, and folded them over his broad 
chest, aa if the notion was really au absurdity, 
and no one knew it better than himself—" I it 
like her to hare my money; the money that 
comes to me when I'm twenty-one, you know, 
independently of my mother, for she's nch enoi^h. 
Of course it's all humbug talking so, old fellow ; 
but sometimes one thiuks of these things, aud 
somehow I do to-night. But I'm counting tho 
days till I shall see her pretty face again. Atid 
you know, if all goes straight and right, and all 
that, why youll see ub through it, Leonard ;" and 
then they laughed very merrily, as if it was a 
capital joke. So they talked, till poming back to 
the hills they found that the boys had dug out a 
cave in the sandy knolL "A capital place to 
come and roast potatoes,'' said one. "First rate!'' 
cried another ; "Jolly," "Stunning!" 

So one, then another, went into the cave to 
work it out. It grew and grew, wider and higher, 
till it was Lawrence Heyworth's turn, the last of 
them all. 

He hesitated. The occupation of scooping out 
a cavern to roast potatoes on high da™ aud holi- 
days scarcely suited his mind or mood just then ; 
but he tossed aside his outer coat with a light 
laugh, and went in on all fours. 

" Now we shall do grandly !" said the younger 
bOTs, as under his strong arms the sand came 
roUing out; but Leonard Whitlow, looking up, 
saw a heavy crack fully five yards over the orifice 
of the cave. 

" Lawrence, come back ! comeback! the sand's 
giving way!" But ere he could utter the words 
the great mass fell in ; tons upon tons rolling 
down, and settling over the devoted youth, bury- 
ing hini in an impromptu grave. 

Leonard Whitlow and Gorton Pisher worked 
like tigers. Some of the boys ran back to the 
"Fisharman's Rest" for assistance; some stood 
looking on and wringing their hands helplessly, 
calling aloud, where thet« were none to hear. 
How long a period elapsed ere thev succeeded 
in disentombing the unfortunate lad they could 
never tell. Time went on leaden wings just then. 
How long ere any came to help was almost as 
doubtful. But the lad was dead. Perhaps the 
golden li|^t tbat shone over tho sea fr<HQ the 



setting sun had borne him along it« tays to tlie 
home of eternal joy. Who shall sayl 

So they laid his marble cheek upon the pillow 
under which "cousin Annie" had hidden Um 
roHe, while the little bouquet on the window-sett 
withered unheeded. 

And to the last day of his life the Bev. Ardii- 
bald JefTerson will believe in dreams. 



Most men are childish in the best things till 
the; are cradled in their graves. —3ir PhiUp Siditf. 

No jov in nature is so Eublimely affecting u 
the joy of ■mother at Uie good fortune of htrcbiM.— 

How weak are tho reasonings of some re- 
cluse moralists, who condemn in generkl all pnmili 
of woltb or power, lu below a perfectly virtuoui cb>- 
acter ; since wealth luid power are'the moat cSeetnd 
mcuiB, and the most powerful iiutraineiiti, eran d 
the greatest virtues, nod moat generooB actions.— £«t 
chintim't Marai Phibao^y. 

Let us not continually seek httle paasions in 
great souls. The suoceM oi saperior men— Hid it ii a 
consoling thought— is due rather to the laftiqM (f 
their aentimeDts, than to the e^ieculatiotui of letWuiaB 
and cunning ; their sldll in taking advuitue of droak- 
ntances, than on that jiresnmption, blind euonjli to 
believe itaelf capable of creatinz events, vhiefa at it 
the hands of God alone Certainly Cesar had fntkia 
his destiny, and confidence in his genius ; but fulh ■ 
an instinct, not ■ calculation, and genina f oresMi ■• 
future withont underatanding iti myiterions piogiaa— 
Naptifon III. 

Some of the early poets of the Anglo-SauH 
most have been, like the wandering minstrali of FnM% 
of no high character for ability or I'irtue. King Sdoi 
blames tho clergy of his day for entertaining "^ 
men" in their monasteries, where they kept npBI0( 
and drinking till midnight ; and he wania tbMn inii 
become what he calls "ale-poeta." Those, bowmia 
whose works remain must have been of a belter cnlat 
They ore tetopat, shapers, maken, poets in Uie higke^ 
sense. They song of heroes, of death-straggle^ w 
moral truth, or iatheircloLiters turned Scriptureilid^ 
or Scripture story, into fitting rhymes and Ma(.— 
A nstM'i Handbook of EnglitK Literature. 

It is surprising how the lapse of time asaiati 
us in the pleasant process of divesting onrselTCS. m i> 
werfij of our own conduct As years go ty, w i cm 
acquire an ynnxing knack of tookmg upon past s^p 
as things quite extraneous to our own' imfindaiiS^ 
The false step appears like some hereditary misfortBl 
for which we are to be pitied rather than UUMd^a^ 
which should be spoken of tenderly, as we shoaldnMft 
of the fault of another. It may be surmised tW M 
Bcourgin^ enjoined by a father confessor is voy U^<y 
administered to himself by the penitent ainiKT, Hg 



fully convenient faculty of softening down thdr boD^ 
decs before they lay much stress upon the dism^ MB- 
sequences which have enmed frxHD them.— JMn 
Characteraiki. Euag .- Palu Stg/i. 
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BY A. a. HBNDERSOI^. 

ABncLS aKcom. 
Thb -Sbthctiob of Mnsic— Chaptbb I. 
Tbb extraoniiDaiy differences of opiuion that are 
ererjdaj expressed as to the merits of works of 
Mi would be exceeding; discouraging and per- 
plsxing, if we did not consider HbaA these opinkias 
are raUier the expreaakiiiB of individual feelii^ 
than intellectual judgments based upon clear 
and undeniable principles. In no class of judg- 
menta are we so perpetuallj and so forciblj re- 
minded of the great metaphysical law, that per- 
ception — and art being of necessity sensuous, is 
of neceeeit; perceptive in some one or other of 
its forms — involves two factors : one, the exter- 
nal exciting phenomenon ;,the other, the recipient 
mind or mental noumenon, so to speak, upon 
which the eitemiJ operating cause exerts itself. 
The product is the result of the joint action of 
the two. Alter the one, and you aitei the other. 
All this ie trite enough, but it is uecessiiry to 
refer t« it aa an explanation of the difierences of 
opinion before referred to, and aa a fact to be 
ooDstantl; bonie in mind in any attempt to evolve 
what may be c^led the philoeophyof art. There 
are those who maintain that there is not, nor 
cannot be, such a thing an a philosophy of art ; 
that it is too subtle a thing to be laid hold of by 
intellectual analysis ; that its very nature is blind 
feeling; that what each individual feels to be 
beautiful is so ; that reasoning, therefore, has 
DoUiing whatever to do with the matter ; and 
that, if there is any philosophy in it, we have no 
&culty to find it out. To a young student who 
is de^rouB of seizing truth in all her maqifesto- 
tiooB, tiiia is somewhat dishaartening. If he be 
of an indolent nature, he quickly acquiesces in 
the dictum thus pronounced ; becomes careless 
about Qio matt«r ; and goes on alternately reci- 
pient of Um azpreeood feelings of othera, no bet- 



ter informed than himself, and which he imparts 
to others, or gives eipression to his own feelings, 
proudly and complacently mistaken for intellec- 
tual judgments. But I am an old diver in meta- 
physical waters, and I have learned to place more 
faith in the central truth of things than to sup- 
pose that, in so important a matter as art, we are 
left in such doubt and dsrkDese as the above 
statement implies. I know also that the same 
class of thinkers -employ a similar mode of rea- 
soning when discussing other subjects of human 
belief of the highest and the noblest character : 
the belief, for example, in the existence of a Su- 
premo Intelligouce, that has CT«at«d and that 
maintains all things. " Such a Being," they 
argue, "may exist; we know uotliing to the con- 
trary, but we have no (acuity by which we can 
attain to so transcendent a tmth ; wB can only 
observe and classify phenomena and ascertain 
law, and must leave the higher truths alone." 
As I do not place any faith iu this so-called philo- 
sophy, I shall continue to )jelieve that we can, 
by diligent study and meditation, attain to higher 
truths in religion, in morals and iu art, than 
any exercise of the senses,' aided by the rules of 
classification or induction, can supply us. 

Two main principles, it appears to me, underlie, 
not only musical art, but every other. Firet, that 
the external form, medium, clothing, or by what- 
ever other term we designate tEe body of art, 
muKt be physically beautiful; and, second, that 
its inner principle, or soul, should manifest ita 
.spiritual nature or character through or by means 
of this beautiful medium. " A work of art," says 
Vinel, "should be as an alabaster lamp, the 
material pure and transparent, spiritual beauty 
burning within as a flame radiating outwards. 
The form should be polished, having neither pro- 
jections nor depreeeions to interfere with the free 
.passage of the light The body must be pure 
'and the spirit vivid, so that on every side it may 
^eely pass through ita jdiysical eav«Iope, and 
show foTib tha divine flaoM that brnns within." 
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This waa writtou in reference to painting ; let ufl 
see whether it will not apply ei^uoUv well to 
mimic It may assist us to acquire clear ideas 
OD this subject if we ioquire, as a preliminary 
step, "What is the difference between ordinaiy 
sound and musical sound?" Science answers, 
that whereas ordinary sound, mere noise, is the 
produce of irregular pnysical action in the atmos- 
phere or other meoium, musical sound is the 
result of regulated rhythmical action. The vibra- 
ting spring, lie ajr inside the organ pipe or the 
trumpet, and the vocal oi^ns, all vibrato syn- 
dironously , eiecutins similar mo vementsinsinular 
times, without breidc or interruption. In this 
Apparently unimportant fact we have the begin- 
ning of that harmonic stream aftara'ards to 
become so mighty in its effects. It may be 
compared to the strtught line in geometry, which 
may bo said to lie at the root of all physical 
beauty; and, as in geometry, we proceed from 
the straight line to combinations of straight lines, 
forming geometrical figures, triaoglea, squares, 
polygons, etc., eshibited, aa Oersted has admir- 
ably pointed out, in inorganic nature ; then as- 
cending to the higher forms embodying curved 
lines, as in the circle, tiie ellipse, et^., eihibitcd 
in organic nature, so we proceed from the sim- 
ple musical sound which ia the result of regular 
oscillation, to successions of tones in time, which 
answer to combinations of fines in varioua direc- 
tions in space, and then to combinations gradually 
iticreasing in complexity until it forms the highly 
complex and heterogeneous structm'e of fully de- 
veloped musical art, that is, so far as its material 
mecnanism or body is concerned ; and, it is im- 
portant to observe, that just as isolated tones 
possess an inherent beauty, as is the case with 
isolated colours, so each has its own special 
beauty. The tone of the human voice has 
its own individual quahty, which, i^art from 
any particular expression, distinguishes it from 
every other sound. Each of the different musi- 
cal instruments has its own special sound : 
the flute, the clarionet, the viohn, the organ pipe, 
and the bassoon, while their tones may be in- 
dividually beautiful, differ as much from each 
other as green from red, or blue from scarlet. 
It is, in a great measure, to this fact that the 
marvellous beauty of an orchestral band is due. 
Without it we never should have possessed the 
"Pastoral Symphony" of Beethoven, the "Crea- 
tion" and the " Seasons" of Haydn, nor the 
"Scotch Svmphony" of Mendelssohn. Hence the 
tones proauced frnm musical instruments have 
been called the idtaliaed sounds of nature. M. 
Mazure, an intelhsent French wril«r, in a charm- 
ing little work called "Paysage; or, God, Nature, 
and Art," having for its motto the auborism, 
" Nature is a transparent veil, which both hides 
and reveals Ood," has the following pass^e, which 
I quote the more readily as it comes Irom a 
punter and not from a musician ; or perhaps it 
would be better to say, from one that combines 
both arts. He says : " It seems evident that in- 
strumental music is an imitation of external 
Bounds. Nature has so disposed our organism 
that, with the aid of art, man should possess in 
his vocal organs powerful means of eipression. 
But while the human voice, by its tones, draws 
all hearts upwards in an invincible .npiral, the 
multiphed sounds of nature are reproduced by 



instruments that are the inventions of art. What 
variety, what gradation, in the various instru- 
ments ! and how they seem, each in its own w^, 
to seize hold of some sjiecial feature of nature! 
The stringed instruments are the more immediate 
expression of the human voice. The violin sings, 
weeps, and caresses ; it has more specially the 
accents of the female voice, those of the male 
voice being uttered h^ the violoncello, energetia 
and often the eipression of a strong but wounded 
heart The other instruments reproduce more 
particularly the accessory sounds of ofttur^ ac- 
compaoying man, in his progress through life, is 
a sort of retinue. Oboes, clarionets, flut^ are the 
birds and inhabitants of the woods; the horns 
and trumpets, the more resonant instrnn^ts 
which ennch the modern orchestra, give out the 
more piercing sounds, the higher voices of this 
vast concert, the troubled atmosphere, the re- 
sounding waves, and the rushing torrents. But 
here, as in painting, and more than anywhere else, 
there must be the labour of art, which consists 
in sorting, choosing, purif^g, and idtalitiag. 
This is more difficult in music than in painting, »- 
cause this latter art bos, external to itself, models 
on which to work." In possession of the musical 
sound, whether from the voice or from an instru- 
ment, the next step in the process of building up 
the musical body is to combine them in a pn>- 
gr^ive series, which, under certain given con- 
ditions and limitations, becomes melody. But, 
in this process, the fundamental conoepti<n) of 
regularity, combined with aymmetiT and propor- 
tion, is strictly adhered to. Take tne first mielo- 
dial strain that comes to hand. It is, in the first 
place, divided into a certain number of e^wU 
parts, marked off in music by a vertical line 
across the staff which contains the notes, and 
technically called a "bar ;" then the notes them- 
selves have a fixed relation to each othra' as re- 
spects the time of their duration ; taking any 
short one as a starting point, the others occupy 
twice, three times, four times the period which 
the first does ; or, conversely, taking a long not* 
as a starting point, the others are one h^, one 

auarter, one eighth, and so on, of the first. 'IleD 
aese smaller parts are combined in twos or threes, 
named phrases, which succeed each other in a 
regular order; a certain number of these nuke 
up a alrain ; and one, two, three, or more strains 
make up a melwly. But these arrangemeofa, 
which may be learnt from every elementary work 
on music, are but the outlines or beeinniiigB of ■ 
more complex series of relatioos, all essential to 
the formation and structure of our alabast«r km[s 
to keep up Viuet's figure. AppeaUng agaia to 
science, it is found that all musical sounds are 
produced by veiy minute and rapid vibrationa of 
the sounding Ixdy, whatever it may be. These, 
communicat«<l to the air, or to some other me- 
dium, are convoyed to the ear, in the internal 
parts of which they come in contact with the 
auditorj' nerve, ana produce the sensation and 
perception of sound. It is also found that this 
perception varies according as these vibratioos 
vaiT in rapidity of motion, and that what we 
understand as the pitch, that is, the depth oc 
height of a note— ^these t«rms, it will be observed, 
are figurative, and apply strictly to space rather 
thantotime— -depends entirely upon the velocity of 
these vibrations, rising or fyung as thc^ incnBBe 
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or (Jiiniiush in npidit;. It is further found that 
when two ormore aoui)a& vhoee Tibrations involve 
soma simple ratio, at« heard at the some time, 
they are, at least to European feelings (for Orien- 
ta! nations eeem to have some aingular notiooB, 
at all events singular practices, with reference to 
musical eounda), foimd to be pleasing or gratify- 
ing to the ear. They are distinctly recognised 
as beiug harmonious or concordant, ail oUiers 
btnntt marked as discords or miharmonious. The 
dmptest of these relatiooe is as 1 and 9 (techni- 
cally called the octave), that is, when one soiuid 
hu exactly double the number of vibrations that 
tbe other has ; and, siu^ulwiy enough, 4e two 
sounds tiius produced, m correapondonco with 
the simplicity of the ratio, are so much alike as 
to be scarcely distinguishable ^m each other. 
Thu8,if a mail and a woman sing tt^ether the same 
air or melody, they will seem, to any but a prac- 
tised ear in soimds, to be sii^ng in unison : but 
it is not HO ; for all the notes of the female voice 
h»TB exactly double the vitiations of that of the 
[Dile, The next relation, in the order of simpli- 
d^, is that of S and 3, one sumid, the lower (Hie, 
vibrating twice while the other vibrates thrice. 
The four strings of the violin, the viola, and the 
viiJoncello, are tuned in this telation^p ; and 
My one who knows the key-board of the piano 
may hear it by aoundiog any C with the G above I 
it. Technically it is termed the fifth. The next I 
relation is that of 3 aud 4, or the sound heard | 
whan on the piano any G is soimded with the C 
^vo if, producing what is called the fourth. 
These two last combinations, \tz., the fifth and 
Uk fourth, it is obvious, from the instrument 
itnlf, make u]> the first, or oc-tave ; and any one 
"ith a ahght knowledge of frat-tions will see in a 
moment that J X j = i- Proceeding onwws^, 
»e come to tlie relation of 4 and 5, technic^y 
termed the major, or greater third, heard on the 
pimo by sounding any with the E above it ; 
tieo 5 and 6, the minor, or lesser third, heard 
by Bounding any E with the G above it. The 
t«o last, the two-thirds, it will lie seen by iu- 
spectiou, make up ti^ther the fifth ; and figures 
confirm this, because 1 X J ■= |. Two other 
hanaonious combinations result from these : 
Kwt, one represented by 6 and 8, technically 
twnwd the minor sixth, on the piano any E with 
the G above it. This includes the minor third 
and firarth, 1X1 being equal to | ; the other 
represented by 3 and 5, or the mtyor sixth, on 
til" piimo any C with the A above it, which in- 
clude the major third and the fourth, 1 x f 
teing equal to I, and without calculation the 
pisuo eutitnts the combination by simple inspec- 
tion. 

This subject of harmony will be specially elu- 
ewated when the science of music comes to bo 
tpalaa of It was necessary to allude to it in 
tnis place, because it will be fomid, on the ax- 
wnination of any tune or melody, that it is, for 
the most part, made up of these haimouic in- 
teryils, the notes of which it is composed being 
so many harmonic steps, more especially observ- 
able amongst the accented notes of the tune, and 
also in harmony with the central note, or " key" 
nele, roTind which the others seem to revolve ; the 
whde making a sort of harmonious solar ayB- 
tnn, so to speak. The pleasure felt by the ear 
*hon these sounds are heard tc^ether, ia also felt 



in a lesser degree when the sounds proceed by 
steps or degrees, as in melody. An intelUgent 
reader cannut fail to be struck with this fineiN- 
co-ordinatad scheme ; and it will be an additional 
pleasure, while lisUning to a beautiful melody, 
that of knowing intellectually the perfect me- 
chanism involved in it ; just as the pleasure of the 
astronomer, whose admiration is kindled by the 
luminous beauty of the starry heavens, has that 
admiration enhanced and ennobled by being able 
to represent to his mind's eye the magnitude of 
these spheres, which the eye only sees as small 
shining ixiiuls; their revolution upon their aiis, 
and roimd a central point; their amazing velo- 
cities; their immense distances; andtbeirfaithfiil 
observance of mathematical law. The synchro- 
nous movement, therefore, involved in musical 
sounds ; their progression to form melodies ; the 
division of these melodies into equal parts; tieir 
divisions into larger segments, either equal or 
simply proportionate, to form phrases, and into 
still lar^r di visions to make up strains ; and their 
harmomc progression^ are so many parta that go 
to make up a physical structure of melo^ial 
Iwauty i a body for the soul of mBk)dy to dwell in ; 
an ^baater lamp to contain the spiritual light of 
music. But it is only the lamp; yot, a.s Viuet 
says, it must be beautifah or it will be unfit to 
hold and to transmit the flame enkindled within 
it Let no one suppose that physical beauty ia 
on unimportant element in art, least of all in mu- 
sical art. Here I must pause, and reserve for 
another occasion a consi<feration of the second 
(esthetical law, which has reference to the emo- 
tional or spiritual mauifestationa throi^h and by 
means of uiis external covering or body. 
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Dear little binlie ! a rough hand liad taken him. 

Hapi^ and warm, from bta mug, feathered neat . 
Never again woulJ thi ' 

Under the fold of a 

Panting with terror, I 

Helpleefi he lay with uigub. nnnger, ana ooiu ; 

Now wildly resisting, all BlnyjglinB and aMvering, 

While the strong, cruel hand tightened its hold. 



le with the eamestness Mercy imparts. 



' Poor littli: birdie 1 mamma, let i 
Biclaimed the young voices in i 
^Sut, my children,^' mamma said. 



IB buy him," 
^ager appeals. 



you cannot nippl; 

With warmth for his sleeping, or food for his meals. " 

"Remember my darlings, if oven you raar him, 

Youll find him no nightingale, hnnct, or dove; 
He is^ only a fiach '." "But, mamma, we shall hoar 

Just twitter, and then, he'll he Bouetliiiig to love." 

Full soon he waa placed in a nice cozy baabet ; 

A bed of dear Jennie'fl white swanoown waa made ; 
And enugly and cloae, as a pearl in a casket. 

Foot little birdie was tenderly laid. 

Home he was carried, and Annie soon found him 
A ci^ which was hung by ^e br^ht parlour fire ; 

They fed him with care, and put dry moss uound him. 
Till his tiny head peeped up still higher and higher. 



-^1 
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w how p«t hs is grow- 



Orisd Annia and Jemiifl ; And really the ^ Ise 
Id tbs happy giHa' faoM, all rosy and gluwmg, 
T<dd thinr heaiti ware happy H young heuta CNi be. 



happy •■ young hearta a 
foaiidhi»Bt 



Eirsry month, ai.it paned, 

Hii [^ima(ce vu thick, and hia ayM war« qnitabright ; 
Hi* "«faa«p,etM«p," had HMnathing that tmoided quite 
diMring:; 

Hi> winsa flattered wild in a ihake of delight. 
He waa growing "abeantr," in foim and in feather; 

The pet of tha houiehold, he lived and he throve; 
loKloom and in lunihine— all huoiu, all weather, 

file "dear little birdie" mat "aomething to lova." 
But, oh I —I mnit tell it— JuM mark how ha'a pniBng, 

And then yau will own to the truth, I declare ; 
He hia taken, of late, to luch gorging and atuffing, 

That really we blush at hU long "bill of fare." 
Of oonne, he must have his boiled agg in the morning. 

With monel of tout, and an atom of ham ; 
And, at tnnch — why I only oan give yon fair warning — 

Ha will not anbmit to put up with " a aham." * 
He ntut have his ration of sotaething "delicioni;" 

A shred of the tpuno pie, or taste of the choi> ; 
And, though we all know it is wrong and pemidoua. 

If oyater sauce tonpta— why he mtwC have a irtg^ 
At dinner, dear birdie muat always be present. 

When Jennie preaenta him with soma of her beef; 



^len pudding and eottard— l . 
To see the amonnt the " wea 



retJlyij 






At deBurt you would think the amall creature waa 
A pastry ooolc'ii d>op with tart, jelly, and nke. 

And than, too, remember, he alwayi is famished 
With fresheat of water, and finest of seed ; 

And his delicate beak with white sugar is burnislied. 
And groundsel and plantain are found for his noeo. 

No wonder his Gnit name of "Birdie "is often 
Beplaced by "Fat Alderman," "FalxtaS," and 

^nil, tbrongh eating and drinking, and nodding and 

At last he ia eoleinnl; chriataned M "Stodge!" 
He mnat needs have fail bath, too; and oh ! what a 
aplaebing, 
AnSda^ing, and plashing, does Master Stodge cause : 
How he stamps, how he tmmps, how he splntlors and 
flatters, 
When edwort come gleaming to trim his long daws. 
When he_ goes to his ilvnber, then down conies a 

That shades him with pretty green folda froin above ; 
And, by day or by night, all can see it is certain 
That dear little "Stodgy" it "something to love." 



Thoi^h she never asks pardon for crimes in the gwden. 
Where sparrows, unnnmbered, she l^ts and lUvoon. 



«nin the dingle* of green ; 
washed in the mah-bordered ri 

he knows n 



Poor little "atodgy!" be never goes faaating 
On fruit in the orcbard, and ooni by tha lul 

He ha* never be "-- --'—■--■- 

He hae never 

PoorUttlo"Bto ,_ 

Of flying at will over mountain and gl*de; 

His breast baa ne'er worn the dear dew-genu of mom ; 
He has never reposed in the sweet hawthorn shade. 

Yrt, deat Utile " Stodgy " looks blithesome and bonnie, 

Tbontdiahnt frmn the forest, the fielda, and the grove ; 

And with glooy thioat swelling, hit "cheep, cheep," 

"I'mbappyand prood, for I'm MmethingTWi lore." 



THE "MARLOCKS" OF MEBEITON. 

BT BESJAUN BBIERLET. 

Chaptbe VIII. 
The preaent year waa once young. Kot long 
ago we hod the chriatening, when we gave it the 
name borne hj a long line of fore&thera, " Eappjr 
New Year!" We welcomed the youngster at ita 
birth bv peals from a thouaaucl ataeplae. Wa 
shouted i^ name in the atreeta, audwiahed it all 
kinda of good wishes. NotwithBtanding that we 
had been disappointed in others, we had faith in 
this, and congratulated ourselvea upon baviug 
lired if see ita coming. Wiiie flowed, and the 
roaat ox aent up ita inoeoee from a miUion maho- 
ganjaitars. ItwaaBright-heaiij,JoyouBwelcome, 
No oue romembered ever aeeing aticii a handsome 
" little stranger." Its papa was an uglj brute in 
compahaoQ, What beautifully rounded limba; 
what aparkling eyes ; what dimples everywhere! 
How it lauded itself into fita when wb pc^ed its 
tiny ribal How it chuckled and crowed when 
we made donkeys' heads for it on the wall, or 
aquiitted at it through the saddle of its "dadins!" 
We felt "cocluure' the Uttle fellow would never 
turu in hia toes, or auck hia thumbs like hia 
naughty predeceasora. There was too much pro- 
mise in those smiles which made the ciadle 
luminouB for ua to doubt his future. He would 
never poke his fingers into hia nurse's eyes. He 
would not have " tricka of his own" by which to 
break up the harmony of the playground. He 
would never filch marblw, nor spite hia play- 
fellowa' tape with wilful kicks. The necenHitr of 
flogging bun to school was out of all sane calcu- 
lation. He would rush to his letters as he would 
ta hia lollypop ; and be too much engaged with 
his tasks to find leisure for cutting buttons 
from other hoya' jackets, or Hmearing their faces 
with ink. When grown to hobbledehoyhood, 
casting off his frills and breakfast bibs, he would 
ent«r upon a more responaible career with every 
grace and promise that could augur a bright aad 
usefid fiiture. 

Has he fulfilled our hopes? No, the aoamp! 
He has been as bad as the rest Don't you think 
HO, frieuds, standing round hia bed, listening for 
his last breath, tmalooldng at the array of empty 
pbyaio-bottlea, aeut by doctora of all degrees and 
schools — church doctors state doctors, sanitary 
quacks, and red-coated phlebotomists — is he 
worth a single tear? No; let him die; there is 
another year waiting for hia shoes ; and if this 
BUOCesBor, now a-tiptoe on the threshold of his 
kingdom, be not more worthy of our acclamations 
than the immediate past have been, it will be quite 
time to lay by our ifruma and trumpets ; give up 
our bells to the colonisation of spiders, and let 
the "wasdela" come and go ss the uncared-for 
prweny of a disreputable race. 

Well, we wiU BO far task our paUeooe as to 
give this old reprobate " Christian burial" But 
his shroud must be snow, bis coffin the yule-lcg, 
and his funeral-chant "He is gone— let us re- 
joice!" We will have holly aad mistletoe in - 
place of rosemary. Our "serving cup" shall be 
wassail ; and the reading of the will shall not be 
a ceremonv of mock tears and disappointment- 
soured looKs ; for the rascal has left us nothing 
but his debts, his broken promises, and his vile 
example to succeeding years ; but it shall be a 
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meny and a festive time. Our krhuu shall be 
OMiaed bj the weight of roast beef nidden beneath 
onrmistcoata; ourtears shall be pearls of laughter j 
and our mourning " Teetmeats" the motUeat that 
the nudrobe of " Old Daddy Christmaa" can fur- 
Go, fetch in whole groves of hollf . Strip every 
oak you meet with of nia mistletoe gartera. Make 
a very bower of both hall and cottage ; and light 
it ao with yule-light that you will grow sick of 
sonjBhiae when the morrow cornea. Make the 
" kissing-bush'' as wide as the ceiling itself ; nay, 
let it eitend to the porch, that lips may meet on 
the threshold atid never part more. Whoever 
complaina of cold, put them into a bath of wae- 
sail, and pour the liquid down their throste til) 
their very souls are thawed. No slippers must 
be fit for anything a^r to-night ; ana if the mg- 
man does not turn up his nose at your muslm 
to-morrow, never whisper to anyone that jou have 
enjoyed a merrj Christmas. Come, no side-long 
fauces ! Let every look be frank and free. Count 
ua all brothers and nsters for this one ni^t; 
and make the bond last till Christmaa comes 
again. 

Where is that rascal of a fiddler 1 Drunk 
already ; or has some one greased his bow, that 
we hear not the music ) Bring him forth. If 
he has not in reserve some half dozen elbows, 
woe betide bim ! for " Sir Boger" alone would use 
up a joint ; and look what a wearing and tearing 
of c^gut comes before it ! Qet thee on thy 
perch, thou drunken old loon ! Thy meenchaum 
of a nose is coloured enough already ; so that thou 
need'st not be for ever eying the leatoned lemon 
juice, and smacking thy lips, as if thou wert 
afflicted with perpetual thirst. Thou mayest ex- 
pect to be hanged in thine own cat-gut, if thou 
permitteat one foot to be still to-nighl There, 
now; "off she goes." Shake all the worm-duat 
out of these crazy timbers. Let the windows ac- 
company with their tinkling castanets; and make 
the old house split its aides with rant, and roar, 
and revelry. 

Who caves about to-morrow ? Will that day 
ever come 1 Who cares for the birth of the new 
year while the Aineral of the old one is so ^oUy 1 
Is there not a whole etemitv condensed mto a 
few hours of such delight, that it matters not 
whatour sublunary conation may be henceforth 1 
"Who can think of everv-dav duties now ) What 
are they 1 Who woula sint himself so low as to 
dream of hoarding up wealth, with so much around 
him that wealth cannot buy ) Who remembers 
anunkiiidneaB} Whotbinks the worldabad one] 
Who believes there is such a thing an misery in 
existence ; that there are shoeless feet and unclad 
forms anywhere ; that there are Ups yearning to 
taste that which you cost aside, when that smok- 
ing, brandy-faced monster of a pudding is taking 
the veiy Invath out of you I 

Hush! thereisachildiahwailatthedoor. No; 
tia the wind whistling among the naked trees that 
beat their branches about the roof. Listen again ! 
That matron there, helping the young folks to 
heaca of dainties, with which they are alreadv 
Burteited, knows the sweetness of childhood's 
treble from any muaio that the wind, playing upon 
its tbvourite summer harp, may utter ; and she 
ponaes to listen. 
Open the door, and let in those rags made holy 



by much suffering. Clasp kindly those httle blue 
hands that shrinb to fael your own soft; warm 
touch, as if they were familiar only with hard, 
ungentle natures, and the scara wiUi which the 
world's rude pushings against such helpless reeds 
hath seamed them over. Let not those chapped 
and frosen Ups repel you from bestowing the kiaa 
your kind heart prompts ; for bad you listened to 
the prayer which, last night, they uttered over a 
sick mother's wasting form, begging that Ood 
would send what man denied, you would have 
deemed them canoniaed by as pure a sainthood 
as ever claimed beatification by acta of love and 
mercy done in this our Christian land ! 

at... «» *u^ i_.^ u*..!^ A.I.. . — 1 ii. 



host that there are two soula yearuin j to be with 
theni. Make that couch so soft, and impressible 
to touch, that a breath would raise it into billows ; 
and lay on it those bruised and prematurely har- 
dened limbs, that they may feel for once they 
might have been plump and round and soft, if 
their path through life tuul been stripped of atones 
and thorns, and gentle handa had been held out 
to help them. And more than all : let those 
lijps psrtake of food such as they have not tasted 
since they drew from a mother's breast ; and they 
shall bless you through the long nighf a weary 
watcfaings, when the rewarding genius of kindly 
hearts hath shaken up your pillow, and infiised 
the breath of enchantment in your sleep, that your 
dreams may be of the brightest things with wnioh 
the enthusiast's world is peopled I 

Now depart, little wanderer on life's dark and 
devious way ! Thy tender feet wiU surely induce 
the stones to cast off their rouffbuesa; and He who 
" tempiers the wind to the shorn lamb," will as 
surely look down with pity on thy unfleeced 
form, and lull the buffeting winds, and take the - 
sharpneaa from the pinching frost, that thy bur- 
den may not be borne by cramped and aching 
limbs to that last resting place, where frost and 
snow, and the coldness ofmen'a hearts, avail not. 

Not yet the dance. Dry not up the fountains 
of pity too soon. Let their streams well forth 
till the heart, discharged of its burden, lays down 
aa upon a pillow ; and its throbbings cease, as 
the wild music of the storm dies in the bMom of 
the succeeding calm I 

Now, fiddler, chirp upon thy anxious strings. 
What, hast thou been weeping, too ? One would 
have thought thy old dim eyes had had their 
springs dried up long, long ago ; for nightly 
thou hast Idndled a fire beneath theit sockets 
that would have made ashes of Vesuvius ere this. 
Come, square thine elbow, and let ua be off in 
earnest tnis time ; for the clock is getting iinper- 
tinent, aud inaists upon reminding us that lime 
waits for no man, but jogs on and on in Sorrow's 
path, and flies with lightning wings when Plea- 
sure would have it stay. 

We are off at last. 

Oh, the feet that trip so lightly past, and whis- 
per sweet nonsense to the ustemng floor ! Oh, 
the long silken tresses that lash our flattered 
cheeks with gossamer touch, and leave a wound 
where wounds are sweetest when they never heal 1 
Oh, the handa which press so softly, that you 
wcmder whether they are handa or lips, and grow 
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giddy with the doubt t Ob, the whirling clouds 
of DMsj web, &om out the folds of which are 
twinkling aucb stora as the blue finuftment above 
would pbce in choicest orbit, were they trans- 
lated thither ! Oh, the emiles that make your 
heart a liquid by gentlest fitsion, and mould it 
into a feeling akin to tboir own eipreaaion ! Oh, 
tbose settings of lily-buds among the scarcely 
opened roses that met your Upa beneath th^ 
maac bush ! Surely they will wake the slum- 
benng hive, and maxe each bee s truant to his 
bed, thinking the Bummer bloBSOtns are here 
already! 

Hush ! Stop the dauce ! What sound was 
that, filling the startled ear with its ma^c reson- 
ance ) What, ia the New Year come before ita 
time, that the madcap-Ht«eple is shaking its bells 
so merrily 1 The youngster mi^ht have waited 
tiU we had poured enough wassail on his father's 
remains to have emb^med a century of dead 
years, and we would have welcomed him most 
royaUv. But let him come in, that we may 
" wet bis head," and place on it the olive crown, 
symboUcal of his peaceful advent. 

What old man thou who bring'at the stripling 
forth, swaddled in aiiow, hiH cap the brightest 
blue, studded with gems from heaven's own cas- 
ket, and his robe a million worlds' enwoven rays, 
streaming from an eternal east ? This is no har- 
vest time, that thou shouldst bring a scythe 
wrapped in thy wintry cloak. No hour-glass 
need we to tell us it is mom, when the bells are 
ringing so merrily. Begone, old man, and leave 
us to our mirth ; nor cast thy shFulow on the 
new-bom year, that comeat with such a princely 
smile to teU us he is king ! 

" Old Wap" thought it was a dream, as he sat 
in the nook, wiping his glistening forehead after 
the tenth dance, in which the peati buttons of 
his short kra^eys hnd fipired throughout. " Ring- 
wood Hall" had been a-Tilaxe with light, and gidifr 
with merriment for " ever so many" hours pend- 
ing the coming of the New Year's mora. Nobody 
ever heard such music as Twiner Joe executed 
on his four bars of cat-gut; now rosining his 
bow ; now rosining bis throat ; his elbow working 
as though it had been constructed on the prin- 
ciple of an eight-days clock, warranted not to 
stop till the weights had run down. Nobody had 
ever calculated that "Ringwood'' contained so 
much holly and mistletoe as made the dining- 
room of the hall look scarcely half its usual size. 
Nobody ever dreamt that Morriton could have 
furnished such a bevy of damsels as made that 
winter garden appear as if it grew flowers in 
ready-made bouquets. Nobody belicTed the 
craay old house would stand such a romp ; hut 
it was built of oaks cut from its native woods, 
and not of the flimsy material im_ported from 
abroad. Nobody believed that Old Wap's bailiff 
could have compounded such a mixture of roasted 
apples and savoury i-lceCerat as smoked in that 
biasing caldron by the hall fire. But "Jonas" 
had lived in smart families, and had learnt a 
thing or two which he w;ia not bound to impart 
to everybody in Merriton. And, lastly, if over it 
could luive occurred to anyone that " Nancy," the 
cook, could have appeared bo fascinating as she 
did, when bringing in that miracle of a pudding, 
it would have been predicted by srery gossip in 



the village, that Old Wap would have made her 
something beside a servant before the New Tear 
had been a month old. 

Well, it was no dre^m. It was a merry, un- 
mistakable reahty, as the dampneaa of Wap's 
chocolate napkin could amply testify. The old 
boy turned on the group before him a longing 
eye, and wished he was young a^u as sincerely 
as he ever wished for anything. There was Matty 
Charlesworth among the Hroup; the pink, the 
queen, or whatever you will, of the whole of that 
animated fiower basket. What would he not 
have given to have been the absent Bowley, 
returned from a brief sojourn abroad to claim the 
eirl as his bride 1 He would have braved all the 
boggarts of " Fairy bridge" for vouth renewed in 
the form he wiahed it. Had the dancing made 
him drunk, that he felt so droway? Or waa it 
the wassul, and the occasional sly drop of sc»ne- 
thing else iekea with the fiddler i Strange [ his 
eyehds would close, in spite of all he couM do to 
keep them open ; utd his chin (a double-barreled 
one) would go down upon his breast, do nuttter 
how be tried to keep lus head on the balance. 
Why did he yawn, he wondered ; and how was it 
that the room grew dim, and the figures in it 
indistancti How was It that the whole acese 
appeared to change into a moordit grove, through 
irtucii a silver stream meandered, and in whicb 
fairies were holding their revels? He could see 
his own shadow in the river, and behold — he was 
changed also. He was now a comely youUi, with 
a scarcely bearded chin, and limbe as light and 
supple as the unsubstantial forms now dancing 
round him. He must have become the favourite 
of fairy tun and frolic ; for the dves have taken 
the form of maidens^, ripe and blooming, who 
bedcon him with their eyes to follow, — foUowin 

fileasure'a track, over golden aands and velvet 
awns, to arbours sweet of Jasmine that onfy 
fairydom can grow. Away, li^t of foot, li^t m 
heart, light of head, old man young agam, to 
where love has made his home in the feiry bower ! 
There taste the nectar that filt«rs through the 
leafy roof, and revel among the shadows which 
troop about, and leave warm kisses, fragrant of 
the nreath of rosea a thousand times distilled 
upon thy cheek ; for " Mab" hath got thee in her 
atry tnun, and showH thoe pleasures whioh can 
bnt live in the euthusiasl'a dreaming &ncy I 

" What, what, what, a dozen jxiiri ofgtovu fw 
as many kisses 1 Out, you vixens ! Don't tell 
me I've l>een asleep. Look at the clock. It lent 
two nunutes since we were dancing." 

Thus reasoned Old Wtw, rubbii^ his «yes and 
blinking at a crowd of claimants for gloves ha 
had fotfeited during his brief sojourn in dream- 
land. He could not believe that he had been 
aaleep, and appealed to the fiddler for bis testi- 
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lave I been nodding, Joe )" he siud, looldsg 
up at the half somnolent " tweedledee," as the 
latter was ia the act of roiining his throat. 

" Aw dunno know whether yo'u bin nodJin' flT 
not," replied Joe, smacking his lips and winldqg; 
" but yo'n bin snooarin' like a cote full o' Kesmm 
pigs. Aw thowt yo'm happen tiyin' to do tii' 
DELSS to my fiddlin' ; hut yo kept sich bad time.'' 
" And what have these girls neen doing T 
"They'n bin bussin' yo like heause-o'-£)yer. 
Aw tried fort' go t' deep misel ; but naV^ "oA 
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ba' lakken any uotice o' me if aw'd slept till daj- 
leet, beaut they'd wanted sonio moore music." 
"Joe, Joe, you're in league with these minxes. 
II] aak some one else ;" and Old Wap got up from 
his chair, and crossed the room to where sat a 
joung, handsome cobbler, who could not take his 
eyes off OUve Makapeuuy, whether she wau danc- 
inp or waylaying some Bwain who was uncon- 
sciously makmg atraigbt for the centre of the 
Ip'ssJDg-busb. The coobler's t«stimony accorded 
nith the fiddler's, with this difference, that he 
clbeed one eye when it came to Olive's turn, and 
«Hdd not exactly Bay whether the other had not 
deceived him. But yonder sita Dame Charles- 
worth, fidgety and flushed irom having been so 
mauled beneath the mixtletoe by that "rapscal- 
lion " of a Sam Briggs, who has, on several occa- 
Mona, given out hints that he has notions of 
sometime beiue landlord of the " Jolly Carter." 
Old Wap would appe&l to her as a ]aA witness, 
when, if her testimony agreed with the rest, the 
gloves should be bought, and awarded to the fair 



"Ay," repliad the dame to the guestion put ; 
"an' if aw'd ever worn glooves i' mi life, aw'd ha' 
won a pair misel afore yo'd wakkent." 

The dame was biuom for her age, and of a fair, 
fresh complexion ; and, as he looked at her, ~Wap 
could not help expressing a wbh that the thir- 
tteiUA pair bad been forfeited like the rest. 

"But come," be says, with a gleeful chuckle, 
"I see I've lost. The gloves ahall be yours, lasses; 
only I wish I'd been awake when they were won. 
And so you've been playing at ' two's and three's,' 
and 'shv widow,' while I've been snoring 1 What, 
and ' silly old man,' too 1 I'm a silly old man to 
have missed all that fun. I hope tne night has 
not been a dream altogether. You're not fairies, 
are you, lasses f 

No ; for aa Old Wap in his half-bewildered 
manner weut round from guest to guest, bestow- 
ing such greetings aa were &tted to the receivers, 
be, somehow, sot within the radius of the magic 
drcls described by the shadow of the mistletoe 
and next moment a dozen very substantial armi 
were atrugghn^ with each other about his neck 
and as many ktaaes were so dotted about his face 
that he declared it was like being in a snow 
storm, where the flakes were warm and velvety, 
and malted as they felL 

Oh, to have seen the old man's face all glow in 
the midst of that caressing, smothering group — 
the loved, the revered, the benefactor of Merriton ! 
Who would not, had they been pretty girb, have 
nluted his cheek till it had been blistered, for 
Idndnesses dispensed among the suffering poor ? 
Riiigwood Halt was everybody's home that chose 
t« make it such. Its doors were ever open ; and 
ita owner's hand was never closed hut when it had 
a friendly palm within ita grasp. And bow such 
a little biDay could contain such a big heart was a 
pumle to aU who understood not the anatomy of 
goodness. A bachelor, looking beyond his sixtieth 
rear towards a peaceful twilight not far in the 
distance, it had been hia life-long cate that there 
should be no clouds about his sunset ; but that' 
be mifiht sink into the grave as eerepely as the 
orb oiday drops into the bosom of the weet. His 
very chia seemed to shake a purso at you as he 
pawed, and bid you take as much as you might 
not And hleaa those l^s, that oould scarce^ 
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move along from children clasping them ; and the 
coat that was never whole two days together, 
from urchins pulling and swinging at its tails, as 
they greeted nim with tbeir boisterous endear- 
ments; 

Every Christmas, Wap assembled his neigh- 
bours at Ringwood Hall ; and the butcher, and 
the grocer, and the farmer, the' latter with his 
consignments of poultry, made louder noises at 
the " Jolly Carter" a day or two before, than any- 
body made during the rest of the year. He had 
assembled them on this occasion i and the dinner 
never had been surpassed, nor ever would be ; 
that «aa the conclusion everybody come to ere 
they had fairly tasted. The wassail made their 
eyes wink and their ears tingle when they drank ; 
and the dancing, nobody knew what it was like ; 
only Soggor remarked, that " flyin' wur a Too' to 
it." Matty Charlesworth was one of the guests, 
as you know already, and so was Olive Maka- 
i>eu[iy. And busthng among the juveniles might 
he seen she who was once Patience Armitaee, the 
Jacobin's daughter, matronly and painstaking 
with her youthful dients. And Jammje o' Turn's 
was there in pumjis. And Piiicher, now left off 
blushing, had several times led Matty through 
the dance; and a whole jorum of others were pre- 
sent, including the voung " tachin-waxer/' who 
"'tkapenny; and Sam Brig^, 
■■■•-" '■ery Quaint step with 
of the 

room. And all " went merry as a marriage bell," 
from the first blink of the yule log to ftie first 
peep of dawn. 

But Old Wap feared it was all a dream. He 
had been too deep in the wassail cup to be tho- 
roughlyconseious of everything; and, as his eyes 
woiud sometimes close on the shortest notice, and 
his fancies wander to fairyland, he was puzzled to 
define which was the real and which the imaginary. 

" It u Christmas, isn't it ?" he would ask be- 
tween his nods. 

To be sure. Look at the walls, so bung with 
evergreens that not a spot of paint can be dis- 
covBired anywhere. 

" We've had dinner, have we not 1" 

Such a dinner that, were it to occur evoiy day, 
not a waistcoat in the room would fit its owner. 

" And did not a poor, starved child call, beg- 
ging!" 

It did. 

"And did we turn it away without having fed 

itr 

Did they? Not Was it not lud upon a sofa, 
before a bright, sputtering firel Did the^ not 
feed it with such dainties as the table contunedl 
Did tbey not wrap it in a worm woollen cloak; 
encase its shoeless feet in ample clogs, and dis- 
miss it to its home with a blessing and lomelAittg 
beside 1 To be sura they did; many a tear at- 
tested the &ct ; but Wap s memoir was not vivid 
upon the point. He still fancied he was dream- 






" But I have lost a dozen pairs of glov 
1 notr 

As many pairs of lips said be hod. 
" Oh, that isn't a dream, at all evental Talk- 
ing of dreams reminds me of one I dreamt some 
{ears ago. Such a fmmy dream it wul Shall 
describe it to you!" 
Everybody wanted to hear it. 
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" Gather round, then, ]aAa and laflses. It wants 
jtut half ao hour to morning. When I liave 
finished m; itoiy, ve BbaJl be ready to salute the 
Happy New Tear. Come, bring your chairs this 
way.'' 

The company gathered round their host, and 
taking a pull at Uie fiddler's rotin ctip, Old Wap 
commenced his story. 

fTo be eontinutd.) 



A GRIM ADVENTURE. 

BT ALBXAMDHB Him, lUM. • 

It ia about sixteen years since I took my diploma 
and succeeded to the practice of my old master, 
Dr. Barker. Dr. Barker himself woe an old man, 
and being without family, and having, by a long 
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to end hia daya quietly by the sea side. 

During the whole oi my pupilage, and, indeed, 
for many years previous, Dr. Barker had been on 
intimate terms with a brother practitioner, a Dr. 
Qorton, residing at Alnhill, a town some half- 
dozen miles from Radford. This gentleman was 
very considerably younger than Dr. Barker, but 
the two frequently meeting in the discharee of 
their duties, and their tastes and pursuits being 
very similar, a close intimacy had ^irung up be- 
tween them. The fierce spirit of rivury, too 
generally found in the medical profession, was in 
this case entirely absent; and each embraced 
with pleasure any opportunity of doing the other 
a sernse. I had myself frequently met Dr. Gor- 
ton during my pupuage, and had formed a sUght 
aoquuDtonce with bini. When I suooeeded to 
Dr. Barker's practice, I endeavoured, and I am 
^lad to say with complete success, to keep up and 
mcreaae this feeling of mutual fneudlinese. 

It so happened that, about that time, Dr. Qor- 
toa had in his hands a peculiar and interestinj; 
case of consumption, the various phases of which 
we frequently discussed together. Anxious to 

fin all the information upon this afiection which 
could, I took almost as great an interest in this 
case as did Gorton himself; and he, seeing this, 
proposed, with the patient's full consent, of course, 
to introduce me as a medical friend, ho that I 
mi^ht be enabled to study the symptoms of this 
insidious ccmiplaint, and might gain experience 
in the treatment of this most deadly foe to health 
and life, against which the medical man in £!ng- 
Und has t2 contend. 

The case, I have said, was an interesting one ; 
but one of sad and affecting interest The patient 
was a young girl, not yet out of her teens, of 
remarkable beauty, but beauty of that iiagile, 
etherial type, so frequently associated with this 
complaint. She seemed too delicate a creature 
to be long fbr this world. To the casual observer, 
indeed, she might appear the picture of health j 
not, perhaps, of robust health ; but of the health 
of a natuntllv dehcate constitution. Her com- 
plexion was brilliant, her eye large and spark- 
ling, her spirits high and buoyant, and her merrr 
laugh sounding everywhere. But the experienced 
senses of a medical man would at once perceive 
that these appeoruices were illusory; that the 
brilliance of her complexion was but the flush of 
hectic ; ibat her eye sparkled with unnatural fire ; 



that her high spirite were but the exultations of 
a soul about speedily to buret from its narrow 
tenement ; that her ringing laugh had in it thin 
and unsubstantial tones; and that too often it 
ended in a fit of coughing that left her breathless, 
panting, and prostrated. Her family had been 
deceived by the insidious nature of the complaint, 
and had only become aware of her danger when 
it was almost too late. Alarmed at length by a 
fearful fit of coughing, followed by a protracted 
proetfation with which she had been one day 
seized, her father had immediately called in 
Dr. Gorton. He at once perceived the true 
state of the ease. She was fax gone in con- 
sumption ; and the complaint had got so fim a 
hold upon her that cure seemed utterly ht^leaa. 
The canker was already at the heart of tiie roae, 
and ere long the blooming flower would droop, 
wither, and die. He candi^y declared his opinion 
to the agonised parente, but promised to do every- 
thing in his power to prolong their daughter's 
life. By his advice. Dr. Lawrence, a i4iysician of 
great repute in London, who had miade the lungs 
ois special study, and who had attained great ex- 
perience in the treatmuit of those organs, was 
applied to, and a day ^pointed for the consolta- 

The appointed day duly came, and the »p- 
pointed hour ftund Qorton and myself awaiting 
m the diawing-room of Barton Manor, the aniral 
of the great London physician. loonfenslawaited 
bi:< a[^>earance with some little impatience, for I, 
like !>. Gorton, hod formed my own opini^i of 
the ease, and was anxious to see if his visws 
would coincide with mine. As for my comptnion, 
hie thoughte were all of the melancholy aspect of 
the case before him, for he was a man of deep 
sensibility ; and, spite of the hardenii^ influence 
of almost constant contact with human misery 
in all ite phases, be yet felt for the misfortunes 
of his fellow mea We had not, however, long 
to wait. In a few minutes we saw, frnm the win- 
dow, a railway cab drive up to tbe door ; then 
we heard a slow, even step in the ball, the step 
of a man self-possessed and methodic^ ; then 
came a knock at the room door, and the servant 
announced "Dr. Lawrence." The next instant 
that gentleman entered the room. 

A more remarkable looking man than Dr. Law- 
rence I never beheld. He was a tall, rather thin 
gentleman, apparently in the prime of life — cer- 
tainly not more than forty years of age. His 
features were well formed and delicately cut, and 
his face decidedly handsome, but its expression 
was most startUng. Thoi^h so young, hia hiUr, 
thick and luxuriant, was completely gray : not 
the iron-gray of premature age, out an unnatural, 
lack-lustre, yellowish gray, like that of a long 
buried corpse. But the eyes were the most re- 
maikable feature of the face. Steel-gray in 
colour, they were dull and lustreless, and con- 
stantly dilated with a look of strange and inde- 
scribaole horror. Their gaze seemed fixed on 
vacancy, and whatever he said or did they never 
lost their dull, stony stare. All bis movemente 
were like those of one in a state of somnambu- 
lism. His voice was hollow and sepulchral, and 
added to the indefinably myaterious and shilling 
influence which hovered about him. AHogether 
he produced Upon me the impression of a living 
corpse— if such a puadoz is permiwiUe — of one 
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who had retumad from the land of shades, and 
who mingled again among men, ;et waa not one 
of them. 

" Ha ! Lawrence, how are you V exclaimed Dr. 
Ooiton, advanrang and a>inln"g hia hand as fae 
entered the room. " Permit me to introduce Dr. 
Hau^ton. Dr. Hauxhton, Dr. Lawrence." 

" I am happj to muEa joxn acquaintance, sir," 
said Dr. Lawrence, boning slightly towards me. 
But no look of earthlj' intelligence paused over 
hia &ce OS he spoke, and his ejes never for a 
moment varied uieir stony and vacant stare. 

" 1 am afraid it's a hopeless case, Lawrence," 
continued Dr. Oorton, " I thoi^ht at once, the 
moment I waa called in, that the patient was too 
far gone to be saved. But knowing your Ui^ 
sxperiance io cases of this description, I thought 
it would be as well to take your opinion. How- 
ever, when you've seen the patient, I think your 
opinion will coincide with ours." 

" Let us examine the patient before we form 
any opinion, by your leave, Gorton," said Dr. 
Lawrence briefly. 

The words seemed to me curt and almost un- 
dvil ; but Gorton knew the peculiarities of the 
London physician too well to take umbrage at 
them. He merely bowed his head in silence, and 
led the way into uie next room, where the patient 
Awaited na. * 

She sat in an easy chair before the open win- 
dow, basldng in the raya of the wann summer's 
afternoon sun. An open book lay on her lajk 
but it was disregarded just then. Her head 
rested on her hand, aud she was gazing thougbt- 
ftdly out No one seeing her just then would 
have imagined that Death had markcid her for 
one gadng upon her lovely face, 
slight flush of excitement m anti- 

__^. __ _ir visit, could have thought that 

her days on earth were numbered. Yet so it 
was. 

We entered the room, and the spell was broken. 
With some sl^ht agitation, she turned to ^reet us. 

Dr. Lawrence proceeded with his exanunation. 
With Vm calm composure and easy confidence of 
an nqMoienced physician, he went through the 
neoessaiy process — felt the pulse, sounded the 
chest, a^ibed the stethoecope, and asked a few 
brief bat important questions. I watched his 
&ce narrowly the while, to see if I could gather 
from it his opinion ; but in vain. It betrayed no 
iT<lrling of his thoughts. No sign of what nuEht 
be passing in his mind was leSected upon nis 
ool<!^ impassiva countenance. 

The examination was soon completed, and we 
a4joumed into the next room for the consultation. 

" Well, what ia your opinion, Lawrence T asked 
Dr. Gorton, with some curiosity, I thought, as we 
stood together on the hearthrug. " Is there any 
hopeT 

" None whatever ; the case is hopeless," he re- 



" I fesred so ; I feared so ;" muttered Oorton. 
moumftilly. "Can nothing be done then 1 Would 
not a visit to Italy prolong her lifeT 

" No ; in Snglaua or abroad she is ahke doomed. 
The left lung is already all but gone, and the right 
aoriously a^cted. Unless a miracle occur in 
her favour, she will not see the next Christmas." 

We could not doubt his melancholy anticipa- 
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tionsy for they coincided but too fuUv with our 
own opinions. And I m^ here add, time evi- 
denced their justness. 

I pass over the affecting Bcone'^rfiich ensued 
when this opinion was made known to the pa- 
tient's parents. The dutv devolved upon Gorton, 
as the friend of the fami^, and he aunost broke 
down in its discharge. Dr. Lawrence meanwhile 
looked on, apparently cold and impoaeive as ever ; 
and shortly after, declining an invitation to stay, 
and merely taking a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
he re-entered the cab, which still stood at the 
door, and returned to the station. 

fA the some time, Gorton and myself departed 
for the former's house, which waa close W; 
where I had engaged to dine and spend the 

" What a strange-looking man that Dr. Law- 
rence is," J remarked to my host, as, after dinner, 
we sat together over a bottle of rich, crusty port, 
inhaling tile aroma of a oouple of fingrant Havon- 
nahs. " What a strange man Lawrence is. He 
seems utterly destitute of all humau interest" 

" Ah, he's changed, wooderftiUy changed, from 
what he used to be," said Gorton, abstractedly, 
speaking to himself rather than to ms. 

"Why, waa he ever different? How long ha;ve 
you known him 1 What was be like formerly ? 
What has caused the change T asked I iropa- 
tienUy, 

" Well, it is a queer story," replied my host ; 
" it's a queer story, and there is a certain gro- 
tesque ugliness, a grim and unnatural humour, 
about it But I fear I should disgust you were I 
to enter into its ghastly detaik." 

The sensational instinct is pretty largely de- 
veloped in most men, and the last words of Dr. 
Oorton were just the words for srousine it I 
need not say that the mention of something in 
Uie story ghastly and unnatural made me yet 
more anxious to hear it. I at once urged my 
friend to proceed, and, hghting a fresh cigar, set- 
tled myself to listen. 

" Aliaut twenty years bko," began Dr. Oorton, 
" Charles Lawrence and I were fellow students 
together at St. Bartholomew's, in London. He was, 
at that time, the joUiest ^oung fellow in the class : 
the plotter of every mischief, the instigator of 

iry prank, the inventor and perpetrator of every 



but he was far more eminently handsome then. 
His hair, of Ught auburn, clustered in thick crisp 
curls round a face, the complexion of which was 
unusually clear and pure ; his deep blue eyes 
were clear and open as the summer a^, and ever 
seemed to glisten with latent fun ; his clear, ring- 
ing laugh was heard everrwhere, and its very 
sound was sufficient to frighten away a fit of the 
blues. In short he was one of those excitably 
organised, high-spirited, impulsive fellows who 
seem brimming over with fife, and who must 
find a vent in some adventure for their exuber- 
ance. Such was the Charley Lawrence of our 
student days. 

" As you will doubtless be aware, Frank, the 
medical schools found, at that time, considerable 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of sub- 
jects for dissection. The science of anatomy had 
made vast pregress under the auspices A the 
various eminent profeaaom who flouruhed in the 
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lart of the present century ; but the sup- 
ply o^ bodies by do meane kept pace with this 
progress. The only bodies which could then be 
legwly uae^ fer tbia purpose were those of mur- 
derers, which, happi!; for the state of Eaglisb 
aociety, were far from sufficient in number to 
meet the requirementa of the various medical 
classes. Thia demand for the article naturally 
created a supply, Variixis meaaa were resorted 
to for procuring the commodity so urgently re- 
quired. Under the name of ' resurrectioniste' or 
' Dody-snatchers,' a close of men sprung into eiist- 
ence whose practice was to dig up, under the 
shade of night, recently interred corpses, or even 
to steal them from tne houses where they lay 
previous to interment ; and for these they found 
a ready market among the medical professors. 
Others, ^ain, made over their own bodies to the 
doctors at death, in consideration of a price pud 
during their li£e time. Then followed darker and 
more Qorrihle deeds. In 1828 the whole country 
was thrown int« a state of unspeakable amaze- 
ment and indignation bj the hineoua and start- 
ling discoveries consequent upon the trial of 
Burke find Uare at Edinburgh. Three years 
later this excitement culmluat^ in the discovery 
of similar atrocities perpetrated by Bishop, 
Williame, and May, in London. Then the legis- 
lature coiild remain no longer inactive ; the pub- 
lic safety was no longer securo. The Anatomy 
Act was passed, rendering it l^al for anyone, 
having lawful possesaiou of a dead body, to per- 
mit the same to undergo an anatomical examina- 
tion, provided the deceased bad not expressed a 
wish otherwise ; and, since then, the supply of 
subjects has been more adequate. Such was 
bri^y the state of afiairs in 1830, when Law- 
rence and I were fellow students, 

" It so happened that, at that time, there was 
to be seen daily, near tne hospital, a man who 
pined his living by selling Chalaea buna, which 
he carried about on a tray, elung by a strap round 
his neck. Thia man Buffered mim some peculiar 
and complicated affection of the lungs, and this 
caused him to cry his wares in an unusual tone 
of voice — a fact from ivliich wo first diagnosed 
the nature of his complaint. Charley Lawrence 
then too^ S^^ interest in that branch of medi- 
cine, in which he has since risen to such emi- 
nence, as indeed did all the class, and we were all 
desirous of obtaining this Chelsea bun -seller's 
body, after his deatb, for dissection. Charley 
hirnself first opened negotiations with the poor 
fellow; and the class, knowing that the man could 
not live many months, clubbed together their 
money, and a Dajpkin was struck. After that, I 
can assure you, we kept a pretty close watch 
upon our property. 

" Suddenly the man dis^pearod Irom his beat 
We sought him in bis accustomed haunts, but in 
vwn. He had vanished, and we were "sold." 
Charley entered upon the search for him with 
unusual zeal. He had set his heart upon the 
study of thia pecuUarly interesting case, and with 
all tne enthusiasm of a hobby rider he prose- 
cuted his inquiries. At length he was successful. 
The poor man's health, he learnt, had, under the 
exertion and exposure to which he was daily sub- 
ject, suddenly ^yeu v&j, and he had been re- 
moved, almost in a dying atate, by some relatives 
to their home in tlie countiy, about hal f a dozen 



miles from London. Of course a deputatioa from 
the class at once wwted upon these relatives, 
showing them the agreement signed by the mao 
himself and deciaiidiDg his body upon death. 
But these relatives shared the general prejudice 
a^inst dissection which then existed, and refused 
to deliver up the body, for the man had that very 
day died; and as the sale was in truth illwal, 
the (wreement was mere waa^ paper, and tber 
defiea us to enforce our demand Loud and 
stormy was the meeting held by the class tliat 
night m the parlour of the ' (Men's Head,' and 
fierce were the denunciaiiona thundered agaiast 
the legislature for suffering such (lungs to be; 
iigainst the relatives for refiising to give up the 
body of their dead friend ; against the nian^im- 
self that he had not come to die at the hospild, 
with a score of eager faces around him hungering 
for his corpse the moment the breath of life was 
out of it. 

" At length Charley Lawrence, who had hitherto 
sat in a corner of the room, brooding in silence, 
rose to speak, and all were silent to Imen. 

" ' I'll tell you what, lads,' he said, ' Ui4 sob- 
ject was ours! Let the law be what it may, Uut 
subject was ours, and we'll have it yet!' 

"' Ah, hut how can we get it 1' cried half a doKO 
voices. ' We can't affoi3 to pay the eii»bitfmt 
fancy price that a body-snatcher would demand 
for procuring it. 

"'Listen, said Charley, dropping his vwce 
cautiously. 'The corpse is to be interred to- 
morrow afternoon. I'll attend the ceremony 
incog., mark carefully the spot, and half a dozen 
of us will return in the night, and do a little 
amateur hody-anat(^ing. En ! d'ye twigf 

"'Hurray for Lawrence!' ' WeU doneCharlfj, 
my boy!' 'Lawrence for ever!' re-echoed mi 
every aide. Medical students, as you well know, 
Frank, are a wild lot, and an adventure never 
comes amiss to them. Much more should ve 
enjoy the excitement of procuring the subject in 
this manner than if we had received it peaceab^ 
from the relatives. The half-dozen, amongst 
whom I was one, were duly chosen ; plana were 
duly laid, and the rest of the evening passed off 
right merrily. 

" About half-past ten the following night m 
started from the door of the ' Galen's Head,' 
amid the best wishes of our conjrirct, upon our 
expedition.. Charley bad, according to agreement, 
attended the Ameral, and carefully marked the 
position of the grave on the despoilment of which 
we were bent. We had procured a light cart, 
drawn by a sorry old hack, itself little better Hun 
a skeleton, and in this we placed a shovel, a 
couple of picks, a bundle of straw, a saci, » 
crowbar,and other implements for our work; and 
then, springing in ourselves, we started in tte 
highest spirits upon our unhallowed jaunt 

"It waa a dark, sultry night in midsummer, 
A canopy of dark rain clouds was drawn overtlw 
heavens, torn asunder every now and then by tie 
vivid flash of the sheet lightning. However, we 
were snugly enaconsed beneath the tarpaulin teat 
of the cari., and could defy the threatening of 
the elements. Ghastly as was the undertaking 
in which wo wore engaged, we .were troubled vj 
no superstitious fancies ; for, aa you knew, • 
dead body has not, in the eyes of medical men, 
that gruesome awe which it Jws in th^ of aaiM- 
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CootAct with it is a part of our dailf businese, 
1 consequeatlj we handle it with much the 
ae indifference as a butcher bandies the carcass 
a sheep. So we jogs^ oa merril;, laughing 
and joking among ouriSves, rather as though we 
were hound to a wedding feast, than on a viait to 
the tombs. 

"Though the journey was not much above 
half a dozen miles, the old boree was nearly an 
hour over it, and it was drawing towards mid- 
night aa we reached our destination. At lengtii 
we rumbled along the main street of the silent 
and sleeping village, and approached its church- 
yard. Drawing the horse and cart into a lane at 
one aide of the cemetery, and leaving one of our 
number to watch it, we scaled the wall and rapidly 
le our way, under Charley's guidance, to the 
grave which contained the object of our search. 
Not a soul was to be seen. Not a soimd broke 
the deep silence of nature aa we paused at length 
at the spot, and looked round. The white, ghost- 
like gravestones, and the venerable church, loom- 
ing dimly in the darkness, were the solo witneeses ; 
■nd it seemed to me they frowned reproachfully 
upon us as we proceede<l with our sacrilegious 

" The recently moved soil was light and loose, 

id hair an ho<u^s work brought us to the cofhn. 
This we broke opeo with the crowbar, and pos- 
seaaing ourselvas'of its ghastly occupant, we care- 
fully filled in the grave again, so as to leave no 
suspicious traces, and then bore off our prvie in 
tiiumph to the cart. 

" We were in high feather at our success, and 
returned in yet merrier mood than we set out. 
About a mile and a half upon our return journey 
»ine to a small, wayside alehouse, ancl feeling 
somewhat parched and thirsty with our exertion 
•nd the closeness of the ni^t, we resolved tostop 
and relresh ourselves. Charley Lawrence then 
determined upon a hideous joke. Drawing the 
coipse, clothed as it was in its shroud, from the 
sack, be sat it upon the footboard of the cart, put 
the reins into its listless hands, rested Uie wnip 
B^nst its shoulder, and leaving it, as he laugh- 
ingly said, to mind the horse during our absence, 

e all eutored the inn. 

" In about ten minutes we returned again. 
Everything was apparently as we had left it. The 
horse stood motionless, with drooping head, and 
its ghastly driver still sat motionless upon the 
front of the cart ; to keep up the joke, and to 
astonish our fellow-students, who were anxiously 
airwting at the 'Qalen's HeaJd' our return, we re- 
solved to drive in this ghastly and whimsical 
(ashion all the way back. It was a horrible freak, 
we were a wild set, and only saw the ludicrous 
side of the action. 

" We proceeded thus for some distance, the 
body, spite the joltings of the cart, still keeping 
its seat, and almost seeming to guide the horse, 
as thot^h instinct with life. 

" 'Well done, old fellow ! ' cried Charley, clap- 
ping the fearful object familiarly upon the shoul- 
der. 'Well done! you really drive as if .' He 

, tsed. His face became pale as that of the 
corpse itself. His jaw dropped. His eyes were 
opened with horror ; and, in a low, husky, terrified 
tone, he whispered — 'By Jove, lads, the body's 

" Scarce were the words out of his mouth vben, 



in the dim light, we clearly saw the body turn its 
head over its shoulder towards us. Its features 
we could not distinguish, but we all saw the ac- 
tion. A dead silence fell upon us. Our hearts 
throbbed loudly and our breath came short. For 
a moment the awful being gazed steadily at us in 
silence ; then, in a deep, Emlow, sepulchral tone, 

" 'Warm I and who wouldn't be warm if he'd 
been stolen from hell, as I have !' 

"The effect was electrical. We sprang pell mell 
from the cart. 

" Charley Lawrence got out just before me, and 
as he did so I obsorvedhim stagger and suddenly 
fall to the ground. Rushing tohis side, I found 
him writhing in convulsions. Calling to one of 
our companions, who was just then passing, we 
raised him between us, and mode the bast of our 
way to the little inn we hod just left, where we 
laid our burden, still unconscious and convulsed, 
upon a bed. 

"From that bed he did not rise for weeks. His 
excitable, nervous system had received a terrible 
shock, au attack of brain fever supervened, and 
for several weeks he lay tos.^ing in delirium. His 
ravings about bodies, and graves, and coffins, and 
shrouds were so feuful that none of the simple 
villagers dare stay in the room with him, or listen 
to his incoherent talk. His friends, however, 
came over to nurse him ; and, thanks to their care 
and to his naturally strong constitution, he at last 
rose from his bed again ; but he was as one who 
had risen from the dead — ho was the living corpse 
you have seen him to-day. 

" Theeiplanation of the mystery soon came out. 
The stable-man of the inn, seeing the cart stand- 
ing at the door while we were drinking inside, 
and the driver sitting atiU upon the footboard, 
had approached to have a little gossip. Seeing 
how the affair stood, he bad easily guessed our 
httle gome ; and, bein^ hiinaelf a bit of a wag, he 
had resolved upon having his joke too. Bemoving 
the body into the stable, he had donned the shroua 
himself, and taken its place in the cart, and thoa 
given us all a good fright. When, however, be 
saw the unloolced for and serious result of his 
joke, he at once confessed all, 

" The relatives of the dead man, hearing of the 
affair, came next day to claim the bodv, vowing 
vengeance agaioBt the body-snatchers ; out when 
they saw that a higher power had avenged the 
sacrilege — for thev looked upon Charley Law- 
rence's illness, with what trutA I don't say, as a 
Providential retribution— they relented, and satis- 
fied themselves with carrying back the corpse and 
re-interriog it. 

"And so Charley Lawrence has been the 
strange, unnatural-looking man you saw to-day 
ever since that grim adventure." 



It's Kersmns-day to mom, my laas. 

It's EeramuB-een to-neet ; 
T wur on a Kerarous-day, my ha, 

When Jamie forst sow t' leet. 
It'a KeremuB-day to-mom, my !•«■, 

It's moor nur twenty y«r 
Sin thee an' me wur weud, nv lau, 

Wor wBud, my laai ; io^'ifttrl 
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Whan an font coom to ue, my Ism, 
Aah thftn'd do fur n inalt. 

An thoirt Ml ne'or h«d uim, my Ihi, 
Snob u lau i' my laufe. 
' An oonldnt da nowt bnt look, my law, 



XJt tha an' t' lips wot m 

Thsnai 









An' then an thowt o' th««, tny Um, 

An' tha breet, bonnie fan ; 
An' nayit an mad rest laer, my laa, 

Ut aa ihould nivTer be, 
Nivrer, i' oal my daji, my lau 

U gainly mate fur thee. 
An CDom one day, tha noaa, my lum. 

To bev n totbree word 
With thee oud darelin' dad, my laas, 

An' hii wee, honnie bird. 
GanmlsM thee dad ne'er war, mj Ian, 

An' loa, vhen Uia went aynt. 
He aUpt me o' my back, my lao. 

An' (aid an wnr a cayurd. 
WliatiTVer aiaa an tm, my Ian, 

U oajord ao oonld n» be ; 
An' aoin an towd Uni eoa, mj Ian, 

An' then au said he'd aee. 
Well, an' tee he eoin did, my Ian, 

Fnr when It oal ooom to. 
An oonld noa moor a spok, my Ian, 

Not aar dear Jamie'* bIuml 
Fra an Doaaoincr cow, my lan, 

l^ueun otnn in — abaynt, 
Af oor a; big fan went, my lan, 

Ea want ei ony dayni 
1^ look'd eoa wee an' fond, my lan, 

Waal au meaen wur big ; 
17 gnit, big, borty chap, my Un, 

Wi' Chearly o' my ng. 

hirtyyer, m; , 

id Qoblmt bean, 
, , Bran' two, myUo, 

r thii world to be aenn. 
Oal raond abaynt thee wom, my lan, 

O* bi^tty, ooonCr7 lada, my lan, 

Wi' oal theer hairta to lend. 
One day, it chaunc'd to be, my Ian, 

Ut an mad boald to ooom, 
Ea ao bed done my wark, my lan, 

An bed to do i" th' loom. 
Thee dad wnr ant o'th' daor, my lan, 

When tha, Nell, nobbut aaid, 
Aah nance It look'd anteande, my lan, 

Aah quant, the son aah red. 
An ax'd thee if than'd soa, my law, 

Ea for ea top o'th' lorn ; 
Tha uid tha woddent maund, my law, 

Ea th' even wur lu foine. 
Tha took my aarm « it, my lan, 

Tba'd practis'd it atoor ; 
Wanl an wnr twauce ee praynd, my Ion, 

£■ if an'd th' irorld, an' moor. 
An WTeVd my corrage op, my Urn, 

Till an war fit to crack, 
Thro' mj Imad-pieoe to moor, mj lan, 

Nur faanf wa^ dayun my back. 
Ut laat au got it ayut, n; lan, 

I* ipant o' throat an' tnng, 
Ut aw lored Nelly weel, wj lan. 

An' hed done e'er eu long. 
Tha uid tha lov'd me moor, my lan, 

Nnr oal ith' world beaaud ; 
Tha aaid tbau'd be my waofe, my Ian, 

An' then tha went u' craud. 
Anpnt my aaimi arayand, my Um, 

TIm little, tauny len ; 
Tlia hid thee bomin' faie, mv lan, 

O* th' bwyrt o* thee own B««i. 



It'i 



IT twenty year, r 



Ut th' end o* twenty moor, my lan, 

We'et happen boath be dend. 
Fur th' twenty year nt'i paat, my lan, 

Tha'B bloB'd mr lanfe oal thro' ; 
Tha little, tanny hondt, my Uas, 

Her cans'd my taoard broo. 
To >hap to nmmiat laoke, mr Itae, 

Tha'e towed mt haaid wi'^me. 
Bat rarry weel tha noaa, my lan, 

U gent an oould na be. 
TIm'* bean a lorin' waofe, my lan, 

Tha'i ne'er done out nmiu ; 
Wan, Nell '. weer loven yet, nqr laaa. 



Com, Nell, let's ber a 



RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

BT FELIX FOLIO. 

Chaftbe I. 

Soithwaid on EhDnr'i pleaiut |iUli Jfafsalaj't "Armada.'' 

Wk envy not the maa, if euch a me eiiBt«, whoM 
mind, hewUsBB of all around, will not occosiODally, 
mounted oa the wings of memorj, By back to the 
loved HOeaes which charmed his jouthliil daye. 



Delidoni days of whim and eool. 

When TFiingling lore and laugh together, 
"'- '--in'd the book on Pleamiie'e bowL 

* " " " ■ 'eaOterl 



We le . 

And tum'd the leaf with Folly'* feat 
And how uneummoDed will these thoughts Dot 
come J As Bynin aays — 
Slight withal may be the Uiingi which bring tbem ; 

it may be a sound, 

A tone of muiic ; enmrner's eve, or spring ; 
A flower, the wind, the ocean. 

Aud if they come as intruders, rush unannounced 
into our prirate counting-houses, and upset our 
moat complicate calculations, who shall bid them 

We lore the play-place of our early daya, 
wrote Cowper; so say we, and we risit it as often 
as we can. 

Fondly, however, as our affections cling to the 
scenes of our childhood's home, we can never 
forget the sad humiliation to vhicb many of it« 
most cheriahed objects were doomed when wa 
again beheld them after our first long absence. 
The parieli church, which we erat looked upto u 
a Terr tower of Babel for loftiness, had almost 
dwinoled down to a Swiaa toy or a builder's 
model The silver, sparkling river, whidi to our 
untravelled eyes was a mighty stream, had become 
a rippling brook ; and the arches of its principal 
bridge, grand as we had thought them, little lar^r 
than the paddle boxes of a peony steamer. Squire 
Hawthorn's Hall, too, in which the great Quera 
BliEabeth berself had once slept, we found out- 
rivalled in grwdeur by metropolitan gate-keepeia* 
lodges ; and its park and pleasure grounds, for 
neatness and design, far exceeded by the better- 
kept parks of the people. 

But the trees ! There we had ye, my town- 
bred masters. Look at the Squire's sturdy old 
oaks, gigantic elms, and far-spreading beeches. 
Why, there is more timber ic any one of them, 
and more leaves on any one of tliem, than jrou 
oould find in the whole " grounda" of " Lime 
Grove," " Laburnum Villae,'' and " HoUy Lodgs" 
put together 1 

Our village was not like sweet Auburn, lorelieat 
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of the plain, but one of those delightfully rural 
places that he neethog amongBt the Surrey hiUs, 

Fat from On DuuIdiDg croird'a ignoble itiife, 
the nearaot citj being London, which, although 
nearly twenty miles awav, alwavB indicated its 
whereabouts to ua by the smolce "which hung 
over it like a pall by day, and Uie glare of light 
which it sent up by night. Ofteu have we, when 
the atmosphere h^ been clear, looked upon the 
hold dome of St Paul's Cathedral, aa it stood up 
shaiTily defined above the mountain of haze and 
smoke upon which it seemed to be built ; and aa 
we sat upon the closely-cropt turf of our beautiful 
downs, with the lark carolUng awaj far up in the 
ethereal blue over our heads, and the wild bee 
humming from blossom to blossom of the wiTd 
tiijme iwd white clover around us, htUe we 
recked of the plotting and scheming, and novor- 
ceaaing clamour that was going on at the vei; 
foot and all around that noble pUe in 



Happy 



e undoubtedly w 



ings for &e day to come when we should see the 
houses that could make ao much emoke, the lamps 
which could throw such a glare upon the oloutu, 
and the streets which we Imew to be paved with 
gold! 

And Adl too soon, alas! did that time oome. 
That is what we say now, however, when the 
wear aad tear of four decades and a half have 
been registered upon our "tbew and sinew," and 
wiUi thirty years of a city's din ringing in our 
eaiB ; but we were ready and willing enough then 
withal, when the hand of duty, if not necessity,, 
beckoned us away. 

There are many iinm^rants from the countiy 
who are not so from choice. Trade and com- 
merce or emigration are the only resources of the 
surplus rural populatioit. The land reijuiiea no 
more hands to cultivate it now than it did a hun- 
dred yeara ago ; nay, by reason of the introduction 
of so many machaDical iuveiitionH for agricultural 
purposes auricg the last few years, ana the per- 
nicious system of doing away with small holdings, 
fewer persons are required for tillage than ever. 
We know a parish which formerly had above a 
score of farms within its bounda^, with a com- 
fortable homestead to each. They jvere tenanted 
by industrious, plain-living yeomen, who were 
content to live in comfort, and had no desire for 
the &ivolities and extravagances that now pervade 
the generation which baa succeeded them. In 
this parish there are now but half a dozen farms, 
and they ore of course held by large capitalists. 
One great evil which this state of things has 
brought about is this : in a population not in- 
creased in numbers, there are tenfold more of the 
poorest class. The smaU farmers and their sons, 
who fered plentifully upon the profits of their 
labour upon the land, are now mereed in the agri- 
cultural labourers, who, when in full employment, 
are never paid more than what will barely enable 
them to exist Some of the old farmhouses are 
still standing, and are occupied by shepherds and 
boilifb, whiM others are ao completely nlotted out 
from the landscape that the present generation 
knows not where they stood. 



The oldest men of the village will tell yon, m 
they smoke their pipes and gossip over their gar- 
den wickets, on a summer^ eve, and idwavs in 
sorrowful tones, how that, when they weqp oojs, 
one old Hodge had a farm and lived at a house 
which then stood at the comer of the " Forty 
Acres ;" and that the hedge in the longmeadow, 
where the apple trees grow, was the garaen hedge 
of old Green's homestead! 

How beautifully has Ooldsmitfa described Utia 
change, in his"DesertedVillage!" Whetberitbe 
true or not, that 



we know not ; but we do know t^t, at the pre- 
sent time, but one man is employed to a great 
number of acres, 

Malthus, author of the celebrated " Essay on 
the Principle of Population," was bom and uved 
near to the place we nave alluded to ; and it is vaiT 
probable that it was the disastrous efieots of tfaia 
chance in the occupation of farm lands which in- 
duced him to study that subject. As his scheme, 
however, is neither a natural nor a political law, 
the farmers' sons, as well as those of the labourer, 
must seek "fresh fields and pastures new" in the 
colooios, or betake themselves to the large towns 
of their native land. 

Of the many farmen* eons who seek their for* 
tunes in the large towns, few take kindly to Uie 
change at the outset; and all carry with them 
agreeable impresaions of their country life which 
are never e^ced. Pent up between high walls, 
where no glimpse of nature can be had, save, and 
that only oocasionally, the circumacribed bit of 
sky o'er his head, it would be strange indeed if 
the remembrance of green hedges, sunny fields, 
and wild flowers did not make him think of home 
with a sigh; and when the "brome winter, with 
chamfered brows, full of wrinklee and frosty fur- 
rows" came round, his thoughts did not revert to 
the roomy old kitchen far away, with its blazing 
wood fire on the hesriih, and its snug chimney 
corpera to ait and read in, when the labour of the 
day was done. 

With what interest have we listened to ilw 
ghost story told round the old hearth, and gUmoing 
timidly o'er our shoulder at the flickering blacs 
as it danced in the face of the old clock in the 
fax comer, fancied its tick became unnatural in 
its sound, and expected momentarily to see the 
door of its sombre case open, and the ghost of the 
story ghde or atalk forth tomrdsusl With what 
miiaa feelings of awe, fear, and pleasure, too, 
have we hearkened to the wind aa it roai«d in 
modulating tones in the capacious chimney over 
our head on su^ occasions, fancying tbem to be 
the voices of spirits indignant at the wickednees 
of man, as shown in the story then being related ! 
Well, well, these are mere impressions of long, 
long ago ; the wood fire has been put out bv cheap 
inhuDd coal ; the shining pewter plates and dishea 
which stood on the shelves opposite, and so cheer- 
fully reflected its flames, have melted away; a 
grate now stai^ upon the site of the old, well- 
polished dog-irons i the wind has interest for none 
save millera and mariners; for spirits no one 
cares a rap ; and as for gboats, they have eiUur 
got "pepper," or Pepper baa got Uiem! 

If, however, through the destruotiTQ propm- 
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tntiea of Old Time, these objects have become 
lost to u^bas not country life still its pleasures 
for usi Tea ; assuredly yes. 
Comb with us, then, if jou tike our company. 

And we will BtioU 

Duwn by the Mote, 
and liet«a to the music of its waters as it blends 
with the songs of many birds ; where the brilliant 
wing oi the Idngfisher flashes in the sunbeam 
which breaks through the o'erhaugiug cxna^y of 
leaves. Come with us up laiiea embowered with 
the beech, elm, and sycamore, in whose branches 
thrushes ue singing to their mates sitting in their 
nests amid the wild rose and honeymicKle which 
perfume the hedgerows beneath. Come with us 
mto the green meadows, where the humble diiisy 
looks affectionately up to the golden and " cinque- 
spotted" cowslip; where the merrv lark soars up 
from its verdant bed, amongst " Wies'-smocks all 
silver white," with a grateful hymn towards the 
portals of heaven. Come with us into the groves 
and woods, decked with the pale primrose and 
bonny blue-bell, ajid let us hearken to the cooing 
of the turtle-dove and wood-pigeon. Come with 
us to the uplands, to the breezy dowua where 
juDipors dot the landscape, and the anxious pee n'it 
circles over our heads and stoops to allure us with 
a plaintive cry for her young to a place where 
they are not. Come with us down the copse side, 
and let us gather sweet woodruff to perfume our 
boola with, and make them odorous of fields 
and flowers as we pore over them iu winter, when 



Come with us into this clean and comfortahlc- 
looldncrold hostebT,whoseh1ashingKed Lion has 
bashfuly retreated into the foli^e of a fine old 
tree to which he has for at least a century been 
suspended, as if in shame for his ignominious 
fat« ; asd let us refresh ourselves with good old 
amber ale and bread and cheese, talk over what 
we have seen and heard in our walks, exchange 
Mendly recognitions with those whom we may 
know, converse with anybody from whom we pan 
acquire knowledge, and &at«mise becomingly 
itdth any of our kmd that can amnse us. 
(Tb be coaHnued.) 
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I AM no geologist, so my diggings will not be into 
the " cow measures ;" nor will I speculate on the 
time when, our coals being all used up, we shall 
find our fires put out, whether in locomotive, 
marine, or stationary engine ; in church, or shop, 
or home. My object is, first, to«dig out of dic- 
tionary and glossary the derivation of the word 
"coal ;" and, secondly, to give some early notices 
of the finding or getting of coal, and its use, in 
England ; and to point out a necessary distinc- 
tion to be made, m reading old hooka, between 
two distinct suhstances, the one natural, the 
other artificial, both of which bore the name of 
coal — I mean charcoal, or wood charred by man, 
and cool proper, wood foHsIhsed by nature. These 
may be termed, the one mineral, the other veget- 
able coal. 

Coal is said to have been known to the Britons 
before the amval of the Bomans ; and there is 



evidence that both the Romans and the Saxons, 
in England, knew and used coal. Peunant says 
the Britons called it glo; but the Welsh names 
for coal ore gloyn and maneoryn. Its original 
name is rather to be sought for in soma of the 
Teuton tongues, especially the Anglo-Saion. Cd, 

Elural eota, coin; the Friesic, toat; the Danish, 
ul; and the Dutch, tool. The term occurs in 
an " Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalt«r," ia 
2 vols., edited by the Rev. J. Stevenson for the 
Surtees Society (vols. 16 and 19). The reference 
ia to Psalm ivii. 9 ; but iu our modem version 
it will be found as Psalm rriii. 8. " There went 
up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of bis 
mouth devoured ; coals were kindled by it." 
Again, iu verses 12 and 13, arc named "hail 
stones and coal* of fire." Also, in the modcru 
version of Psalm cil. 10, " Let burning eoaU taH 
upon them." It is, however, right to state that 
moat authorities believe the coal referred to by 
the Psalmist to be vegetable coal, or charcoaL 

There are some few traces of coal mines having 
been worked by the aii«ent Britona. The dia- 
coveiy of a flint oie, stuck into a bod of coal, 
recently laid bare in Monmouthshire, would in- 
dicate a period anterior to the bronze and iron 
ages, and certainly prior' to the invasion of the 
Romans. In some ancient coal workings, near 
Ashbv-de-la-Zouch, implements of a hke early 
period have been found, such as stone hanunar- 
neads, wedses of flint, etc, Whitaker, the his- 
torian of Manchester, sssertB, ou the evidence of 
discoveries at Caxtle Field, that the Britons bad 
used coal in that neighbourhood. He speaks of 
fragments of coal in the beds of sand under the 
Roman road, and in a neighbouring pit, a few 
feet deep ; but ^olc^cal authorities regard these 
&cts as indicating, not beds of coal in tin, bat 
drifted fragments of coal from a distance. 

The Romans in Britain apt>ear only to have 
obtained mineral coal where the bed was near the 
surface. It ia supposed that Solinus refers to 
mineral coal, when be says that Minerva was the 
patron of the warm springs in Britain (meaning 

Erobably those at Bath), and that the Bre that 
urnt on the altars of that goddess did not fall 
into white ashes [as would charcoal], but, an the 
fire wasted away, it turned into stiDny globulas. 
Cinders of mineral coal have been frequently 
foand in the fire-places of Roman houses, villae, 
etc., in different parts of Great Britain, Dr. 
Bruce states that in nearly all the stations on 
the line of the wall of Hadrian "the ashes of 
mineral fuel have been found ; in some a store of 
uucotisumed coal has been met with ; and in 
several places the source whence the mineral was 
procured can be pointed out." The most oitan- 
sive ancient workings seem to have been in the 



the view of procuring the coal which was sup- 
posed to ho below the surface ; but the projector 
soon found that, though coal had been there, it 
was all removed. The ancient worfangs stretched 
beneath the bed of the lake. Mr. Hull, in his 
" Coal Fields of Great Britain," mentions another 
probable mstance of Roman coal-getting, and in 
Lancashire. Wigon was a Roman station, and 
not far to the north of that town the rich bed of 
coal known as the " Arley Mine" out-crops along 
the banks of the river Douglas. Kot long since, 
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«!LiIe dri^'iiig a tunnel to divert the course of the 
river, this c^ seam (six feet thick) was found to 
haTB been mined in a manner hitherto altogether 
tmlmown. It had been oxcavated into B aeriea of 
polfgonal chambers, with vertical walls, caning 
tnlo each other b; short passages, and on the 
irtiole presenting, on a ground-plan, something of 
the appearance of a honey-como. The chambers 
were said to be regular, both in size and form, 
over an area of at least one hundred yards in oue 
direction, and were altogether difiereut from anj- 
thing within the oiperience of the miners of the 
district. Local tradition ascribed these excava- 
tions (oil no known grounds) to the Danes; but 
thej' are more probably Roman, judging from 
their symmetrical arrangemeut aod regularity; 
remindlug oue of their te^elated pavements, or 
the ground-plaoB of their villas and baths. At 
Haochester, too, in Castlefield, amongst other 
Roman remains turned up about a century ago, 
doders and scoriie were discovered in several 
places, says Whitaker, as well as the " actual 
refoae of some considerable coid-fira." Near 
North Bierley, in the Wast Riding of Yorkshire, 
ibany Boman coins were found amidst numerous 
beds of heaped-up coal-cioders in the fields. It 
is remarkable, however, Uiat though the Romans 
got and consumed coal in Britain, they do not 
seem to have given it any name ; at least no 
Latin name for it, in that period, is known. 

As to the Anglo-Saxon mo wledge and use of 
coal, the Saiou Chronicle of the Abbey of Pvtufr- 
horough, under tlie year a.D. 662, states that 
"about this time the Abbot Coolred let to hand 
the land of Sempringham, to Wulfred, who was 
to send each year to the monastery, amongst 
other thines, as rent, ' aixt^ loads of wood, twelve 
loads [or fodder] of coal, six loads of peat,' " etc. 
It shtnild he stated, however, that the Saion word, 
bere translated coal, was "arafan," which Dr. 
BoBWorth, in hia " Ang.-Sai, Dictionaiy," renders 
by " coal, carbojbsailis." It is su^osted that the 
name coal was m general use before the Norman 
invasion, otherwise the French or Latin name 
would, in all probabilil^, have been adopted. 

We come next to the Anglo-Norman period. 
It is remarkable that in the instructions to the 
loyal comnuetivaert of William the Conqueror, 
tor taking the great survey called the Dometday 
Boie, Uiough uiey were to ascertain the qii^ty 
of the land, whether arable, meadow, pasture, 
woodland, etc., the value of mills, fishitonds, etc., 
and though the writer of the Saxoa Chronicle 
rays that " not a hide or vardland, nor an oi, 
cow, or hog," was omittea from this Norman 
census of England, there is nowhere any men- 
tion of coal, lead, tin, etc. The survey only 
deals with the surface of the soil, and all that 
^mwa on or proceeds from it ; and it utterly dis- 
regards the rich mineral treasures hidden iu the 
bowels of the earth. Thus, though the lead mines 
of Derbyshire were known to have been worked 
by the Romaos, they are unnoticed in Domesday. 
ne need not wonder, therefore, at its silence 
as to miooral coal. The Boldtm Bate, which is 
4 survey of the possessions of the see of Durham 
in 1183, has two references to coal, which Mr. 
Hull, in his work, seems to have misunderstood. 
After sUtmg that in Boldou (a village near Sun- 
fcrland, in the county of Durham) are twenty- 
two villeins, each holding two oxgangs, or sixty 



acres of land, for which he renders money rent, 
produce, and boons of hens and eggs, aua works 
for the abbey three davs a week (with certain 
exceptions), ploughing, harrowing, re ' ' ' 
ing, etc., the sun'ey states that 
mouth and Tunstall are tweuty-t": 
each holds, renders, and works, as tl 
don. The carpenter, who is an old n 



tbeti 
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It may he rendered, " And the a 
or discovers f but the word ffi:U seems to convey 
the meaning best. The other eotry runs thus : — 
" The smith [of Sedgfield, has] one oieang [thhty 
acres of landl for the iron-work of the ploughs, 
which he mates, and he finds coal." Now this 
enttr differs from the first, in not having the 
wora ^xtem, or which, iu it. So that while the 
first gives to the smith the coal which he gets, the 
second only says that he gets or finds coal, t.c, 
for his fiirnoce. Another passage will make this 
clearer : — " In Elscomb, a certain colher [carbon- 
ariut, which, however, might be rendered char- 
coal-burner] holds one toll and one croft, and 
four acres, and finds coal for making the iron- 
work of the ploughs of Goundou. " 

These curious early notices of coal may be fitly 
followed by an extract from the Great RoH of 
Receipts and Expenditure of Anthony Bee, Bi- 
shop of Durham, for the year 1307, which re- 
turns, amongst the receipts, a farm or rent 
of 12s. ed. of mineral coolTflte minem earbonwn] 
iu the quarter or division of Chester-le- Street, 

In Haydn's " Dictionary of Dates," it is stated 
that coal was first discovered at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1234 ; some say earUer ; and others in 
1239. It ia certain that, in 1239, Heniy III., 
by charter, granted to the good men of Now- 
castle-on-Trne liberty to dig coals and stonee in 
the Castle Field and the Forth, in aid of t^ieir 
fee farm rent of £100 yearly. In 1245, in an in- 
quisition, sea coal (carbo martV) i.e., sea-borne 
coal,, is not only uamed, hut also the wages of 
those employed in digging it, in the pits. In 
1280 the revenue of Newcastle had so much in- 
creased by the sale of coal, that it was worth 
£200 a year. In 1325 a vessel traded from France 
to Newcastle, returning freighted with cosL In 
1330 the priory of Tynemouth let a colliery 
at Elswick for £5 a year. This, and one or two 
others, were let two centuries afterwards, in 1 &30, 
for £20 a year, on condition that they should not 
drawmore than twenty chaldrons in one day; and 
in 1554 Queen Maiy ^auled a twenty-one years' 
lease of the mine in Elswick at a yearb rent of 
£68. In a survey of the manor of CuUierby, 
in the parish of Lanchester, in 1333 and 13^, 
mines of coal and iron are enumerated. Edward 
in. granted licenses to work coal in the Castle 
Field and Castle Moor, and permitted coal got in 
the fields uf Gateshead to he taken across the 



trict exceeded 300,000 tons ; and in 18® the 
pits supplied above twenty milhon tons of coal. 
Stowe savs that coals were first used iu Lon- 
don in the latt^ part of the reign of Edward I., 
when brewers, dyers, and others, using sea coals, 
instead of dry wood and charcoal, the prelates, 
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nobles, commose, etc., complaiDed to the king of 
this "public Duisance, corrupting the air with ita 
its stink and smoke, to the gfest prejudice and 
detriment of their health." The king prohibited 
the use of sea cool bj royal proclamation ; but 
af&in the inhabitaute complaiued, on which the 
kiug iaaued a commission to inquire as to who 
burned sea cost in the city and neighbourhood, 
against his proclamation ; and to punish the first 



bj the tfemolitiou of the furnaces, kilns, etc 
Iltia was in 1306 ; but as the value of this fuel 
beoame better known popular prejudice and royal 
proclamations alike gave way; it was made an 
article of trade firom Newcastle to London in 
1381 ; and after the great fire of Londoo, iu 
1666, Charles IL and his parliament passed an 
act for the restoration of the cathedral of St. 
Paul, the churches, and other pubUc buildings, 
witli pubhc monev, to be raised by a tax on 
coaU. Thus, Lonaou of old, like Faria at thia 
day, burned chiefly wood and charcoal through- 
out its limits, whether in the furnaces of works, 
or on the heaiiJia of homes. But England's 
natural riches (as great under ground as above) 
soon led to that preference for the black diamond, 
whidi in its apidicatioa to the gensration of 
steam, the smelting of oie«, and the manufac- 
ture of metals, has placed England, for material 
wsalth, manufacturing power, and domestic com- 
ft^ foremost of the nations of the earth. 



Thb better sort of men find pleasure sweetest 
otHj after a good kctiou— the Eaatw Featival after % 
Fumon- Week. -Jtan Paid. 

EttowLEDGB must be acquired before it can be 
written ; and the only me of books ii to lerTe u a Btoi«. 
house in which the treaanma ot the intellect are aafelf 
kept, and where they may be oonveniently found. — 
Htnry Thonuu Buddt. 

Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that 
the fir ^raater part, if not all, of thoae difficultiee which 
have hitherto amused pbiloeophen, and blocked up 
ths way to knowledge, are entirely owing to oureelvcs. 
That we have first raised a dust, and then oomphun 
tkat we cannot aet,^Bukop BerkiCeff, 

Werb I b> begin life again, and bad I children 
to teach, and boyi to rear to manhood, poetiy in a boy 
would be one of the things I sboold most desire to lee, 
as a true poet needs no other monilor than hk own 
heart to keep him from a mean or an unworthy action. 
Hie chivalric and high-toned feeling depends not en- 
tirely on the opinions of other men j he must be heroic 
and rood in his own estimation, or if he is not I would 
not give tnnch lor the favour shown him by the muses. 
Poetry is not only one of the charms of existence, but 
it is eminently useful in refining and restraining mortal 
inclinations, the conduct and the heart of maiL— ?%< 
Son. Orantley F. Bcrkdty. 

Poems of satire, humour, and wit, belong to 

every age of our htetature, and are among the froitfl of 
our freedom. Some of the best writers of satim are 
really moralists. They write under the teelia^ that 
certain evils are better checked by irony and ndicole 
than by the direct and unuded action of either religion 
or morality — evils which are rather below the dignity of 
law, for which it is not worth while to legislate, or 
whidi, periiapa, the law. either of the state or of reli- 
gious tiiith, cannot reacL When men are hardened in 
vanity or in selfishness, it may be easier to improve the 
wrcing.doer. and it is certainly easier to shame and de- 
ter others, by exposing the folly of vice than by dwel- 
ling upon its wicVednesB. Satire has hei ' " ' 
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It is hard in this world to win Virtue, Free- 
dom, and flapInnes^ bat still harder to diffoN them. 
The wise man gets everything from himself ; the fool 
from others. The freeman most release the slave, the 

Shilosopher think for the fool, the happy man laboor 
)r the unhappy. — Jtan FatU. 

I have found in the bellies c^ pike, water-nls, 
mice, fro^, old and yoong mooriienB, aod a oonridet- 
able portion of a tobaooo-pipe, bowl a^ alL as wdl m 
a good-siied stone. I have seen them swallow vonng 
birds when falling into and fluttering on the Rirfaea el 
the water ; and I have a strong snspidon — but in Uik 
case only a snnncion— that in one initanoe a full-grown 
wood-pigeon which I had shot, and which fell apcmtbe 
snr&oe a( a lake, was swallowed by a pike ; for though 
my c^sB were never off the bird, save to load the gun, 
when I again looked npit bad iU«appeared.—Tfe Boa. 
Qranaev F- Berkilry. 

ALTHonsH our interests are very indirectly 
affected by the Bb«lice of protection to literary [wo- 

Srty, our grvtitode to those by whose labouia we an 
lighted or instructed should prevent oar feeling in- 
different whether they reap the reward of tkeii laboois 
or are shamelesaly plundered of them. We have used 
the latter expression, strong as it may sean, aoite 
advisedly; for although the Uwi of moet, if not at all, 
countries treat copyright as a aeation of legiJstioa 
rather than as the racognitioit of a natural right, Uwt 
is assuredly not a view which can be d(fend*d on 
general principles, or which can oommend itaeU to the 
moral perceptions of mankind. Nothing is so thcoxipglily 
a production of the man who writes it as a really <itigiDal 
work. There is nothing of which it can b« so oonS- 
dently swd that if that Mitieolar mio had not ex i st sd 
DO one else conid have done bii work, and that hot for 
him the world must have sustained a permanent loss 
of some portion of those stores of wiBdMD, itnagjuatkn, 
wit, humour, and fancjr which are not the least vsta* 
able amongst the possessions which we have inbenled 
from the generations which have preoeded na Pro. 
perly oonsidenHl, Unrefore, Uiere really i> l>o n^t of 
property more sacnd— tioiie which ansea mon natu- 
rally from the very nature of things — than that whidi 
an author has in lui works. Being a natniKl ri^t, it 
is independentof legislation, although, like othtrrighk, 
it must subniit to mch regulations sjid limitatioDS is 
may meet the eugsnciea ud leqnirements of civilissd 
society. In forti comdeniia the man who invades it 
commits a wrong, whether he does or does not «Baid 
■gainst the municipal law of the coontry to which hs 
belongs ; and an Englishman is no more entitled to rob 
an American, or an American to lob an EagUdimaB et 
the fruits of tais litenuj labour, than he wonid be to 
commit any other injury upon a fcfeigner amply 
because he was a foreigner. The flnt, and, if it stood 
alone, the all-sufficient argument in favour of a gjetunl 
reci^;nitioD of inCemaCional copyright is that & com. 
monest justice requires it. Even if the case stopped 
there, WBShonldnot deapair of 



of American authors, was in the higheat degree dis- 
creditable to them: and nothing that we have ew 
seen of that people leads us Co doubt that, if the csae 
were once fftirly brought before them, they weold 
refuse to take the course consistent with honour and 
f^ dealing. — MantAetter Examiner and Tima. 
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FIVE TIMES NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
A Stokt in Five Parts. 

DT JOHN DDNinNG. 

rust nut 

New-yzar's Eve, when it first occurred iu this 
little history, visited the homelj farm-Iajids that 
lie between the Yorkshire wolds and the nea, 
dreaeed in the pleasant sheen ofmoonUght. The 
cold blue sky was speckled with a thousand glit- 
tering stare, paled by the brilliance of the wido- 
glancing beams of the queen of night, which lit 
up sky and earth, hill and dale, woodland and 
cUff, meadow and sea, with the same bright, clear, 
impartial lustre ; and while the heavens reflected 
the light with a softened radiance, the earth flung 
it back to the sky with & brighter glitter from the 
millions of frost diamonds that sparkled on her 
wintry veeture. For the chill north wind that 
blew over sea and Und had brought upon its wings 
huge massee of suow-cloiul, and scattered them 
far and wide in the air, till the feathery fiakes 
that fell softly on the ocean, and stilled its ripplea 
into rest, and sank lovingly into the boaom of the 
purling brook that watered the meadows, had 
covered town and country aUke with one pure, 
sparkling robe, wherein to welcome, with besoem- 
iog honour, the new-bom year. 

If Queen Uab went abroad that night, iu her 
filmy chariot, driviug her elfin team odown the 
mooniays, and visited the country where the 
wolda slope down to the valleys, and these stretch 
far away towards the long lino of impregnable 
chalk cliffs, against which the thundering billows 
of the Qerraan Ocean have flung themselves in 
inefiectual rage for untold centuries, she saw some 
1i scene aa this : Down in a hollow, where 
half-a-dozen roada converged from all the country 
round npon on ancient church, whose tall, slim 
spire was festooned with a hundred graceful ici- 
d^ and whose tower was shadowed by two dark- 
I Hng elms that, aa tbey bowed before the wind, 
1 flungshoweraoffroMnsnowupontbetombstonefi, 



lay a dozen quabt old cottages, half embosomed 
in a knoU of stately trees— the remnants of the 
noble forest, in the midst of which, long genera- 
tions back, grim mediesTal monks hod built this 
house of God. High up in the tower, threu merry 
bells were ringing out with lively dirge the sad 
old year ; and three strong men within the belfry, 
OS now and then they halted in their task and let 
the bell-roi)es idly swing, daalied showers of mois- 
ture from their red and heated faces, and quaffed 
huge draughts of ale from pewter tankards, to the 
health of the old year's young succeiisor. 

During one of these pauses, a quavering httle 
voice, speaking out of a withered little body, that 
crouched, invisible, in an angle of the wall, where 
the dim light of the solitaty lantern could not 
reach him, remarked — 

" You chape kick up sicheu a clatther wi' them 
owd bells, 'at ah can't tell whether them waits is 
oot yit or nut." 

"Well, then, Tommy," said one of the three, 
who had just emptied his tankard, " ah think ah 
can gi' thee a bit o' good advice. Thoo'd betther 
goa doon ta t' 'Three Crones,' an' git me onuther 
pot o' beer ; an' then, duzzent tha see, thoo can 
ax alioot t' waits for thysen." 

" Oh, ah'll goa fast anufi', if nobbut some on ye 
'II pay for a pint for me," quavered old Tommy, 
as he struggled to hia legs, and became partially 
visible. 

" A' reet, owd chap," responded the second of 
the three ; "thooll hcv ta git pots roond for fower 

The little man lost no time in picking up the 
empty pots, and scrambling down the narrow 
stiurs. A voice called after him, as he went — 

" Ah say, Tommy, hafe a pot 11 do for thee ; 
thoo'a sicken a little tm." 

Tommy's tittle laugh, half appreciative of a 
joke that he respected as an old acquaintance, 
and half defiant of the joker, went quavering i'" 
the tower outside the church, and was lost ir 
merry chorus of the three hells, that now 
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out their song like muaicAl giants re&eshed. It 
waa an odd little figure that went down the path 
(rf the diurohyard, through tbe swinging Sate, 
and across the dee^rutted rood, to the " Toree 
Cranes;" an odd fittle figure, very much bent 
about the knees, and the loins, and the Hhouldera, 
and tbe elbows; an odd little figure, with a 
wizened little face, peering little gray eyes, and 
■harp little nose and chin ; an odd uttle ^nre, 
oddly diessed, in a batt^^d old c^ over hjs 
ahort-cut, wiry hair; a large red handkerchief 
tied round his little neck ; a little fustian jacket, 
patched at the elbows, and short of several but- 
tons in front; a diminutive pair of brown coidur 
roy breeches, worn white at the seams; httle 
gray worsted stockings, plentifully darned; and 
an odd Ettle pair of lac«-ap boots, patched at the 
aides, and very much down at tbe heels, Thus 
he stood revealed in the kitchen of the " Three 
Cranes," bis eyes blinking in the glare of the big 
fire that filled the hearth, aa tbe assembled com- 
pany <^ roistering yokels greeted him with a 
shout, and made w^ for him to warm himaelf at 
thefire. 

"Hea any on ye heerd owt o't' waita ti-neetP' 
he asked, luutding the empty pots to the buiom 
landUdy ; who replied — 

" Yis ; they'v»juat dun singin' at t' Parsonage, 
an' they're gone up ta Farmer Jackson's, at t' 
Wold." 

" Did ye see 'em )" inquired Tommy, with much 
easemeas in his tone. 

"Yis." 

" An' waa ther" a young chi^ wi" 'em, wi' big 
black whiskers ; a broad-ahoulthered youne ohap, 
OS aings in a voice sunimat atweeu 'Owd Ned's' 
deep grnntin' voice an' young Sam Weevil's poor 
womanish way o' eingin I" 

"Yis." 

" That's reet," exclaimed Tommy, stamping hia 
little feet and tubbing his little huids. " That's 
ma nervy — ma sisther Jinny's lad, as has cum 
ower frev Hull ti spend New-year's Day wi' me. 
He said he'd gan au' help 'em a bit while ah got 
finished in t' belfry. He s a rippin' fine follow, 
he is. He's what the^ call a ingmeer; an' bez ti 
do wi' them big machmea as ther* is i' &ctorieB ; 
but oh doaot know nowt aboot 'em. Sum & t' 
laasea 11 be settin' ther* caps at him if he stops 
herMboofc lang, ah'll w^jer. Eh, but ah a'tTd 
like to heer him sing!" 

This outburst had aroused some curiosity 
amongst tbe listeners ; and when one or two of 
them proposed to " gan up ti Jackson's," gather- 
ing strength of resolution fi-om the reflection that 
there would be "summat ti eat an' drink" for 
evenbody at that establishment on such a nif ht, 
the londlAdy suggested that Tommy should go 
with them. 

" Thoo'd betther hev a giU afora thoo seta ofT. 
If ya nobbut cut up throi^h t' plantation, ah 
warrant yell git titees as soon as them, 'cause 
thajill hev ti gan roond by t' road." 

"£h, but whatll them ch^ts up i' t' belfry 
saa, if ab doon't tak' 'em the'r beer?" pondered 
Tommy. 

" Niwer you heed aboot that," anawered the 
landlady. " Ahll mak- some o' these lads tak' t' 
beer up ; an' if they see a ghaist or two, it TI give 
'em a good atart ba f New Year." 

The big fellows who were now filing out b; tbe 



doorway gruntad a laugh at this, and Tommy, 
having drained his gill, bustled after them. Tb^ 
struck across the r^d into the fields, cut a d*^ 
track in the soft snow with their heavy boots, ana 
presently disappeared in the shadow of a planta- 
tion of young fir trees upon tbe bill side. 

About a mile, as the crow flies, from the ham- 
let, but upon much higher ground, and mudi 
more exposed to the cold wind on that wintnr 
night, was " Jackson's-o'-t'-Wold." Jackson's 
acres extended over a wide stretcb of the ri^ 
com country, in the midst of which tbe lit- 
tle hamlet lay. In the summer time, when the 
crops were ripening for tbe harvest, the broad 
fields, with their heavy yield of corn, were the 
envy of lea* suoceesful farmers ; and on bree^ 
days, when the broad waves of yeQow grain bowed 
gracefully in the wind, and sparkled with golden 
beauty in tbe generous sunlight, tbey formed a 
landscape worthy of the pencil of a Mulready. 
On this clear night, in the lost hours of Decem- 
ber, those acres were a vaat snow field, unche- 
quered even by the dark hedgerows that were 
covered with tiie same white mantle. Only on 
tbe brow of the hill, where the form-builorngs 
stood, was there any interruption of the beauti- 
ful monotony. Here a dense plantation, almost 
a wood, of fine trees, forming three aides of an 
open aquare, enclosed a krge, oblong, {Jainly- 
built house, with a quadrant of stales, catue 
sheds, cud offices behind, and a close cut lawn 
in front, sepejatod by a white wooden railing 
from the aojoining grass field, and connected 
with the neighbouring highway bv a gravelled 
path. The only objeots toat stooa prcmineDtW 
out from the prevaiSng snow-glare were the dadc 
trunks of the trees in the plsntation, crowned 
with their snow-laden braucnes ; the stacks of 
chimneys, from which the beat of the fires bad 
melted the flakes as they fell ; ttie dark columns 
of smoke that issued from the chimnevs, and 
were swept along bj tbe wind ; and the red- 
curtained parlour window, through which a Aill 
light sboue out and fell upon tbelawn. 

At tbe tjino when Tommy and his companions 
set out from the hamlet, there were signs of un- 
wonted life at Jackrton's farm. In tbe vast apart- 
ment in tbe rear of the building devoted to the 
Eractioe of culinarv arts, a huge pile of wood 
lazed in the broad chimney ; and m the midst 
a kingly yule-l<^, resting hia base on the genial 
hearth, rwtred his fla-ming head far above the masa 
of fire ; roaring a deep bass undertone to the 
lively crackling with wlucb tbe surrounding fire- 
brands made New Year's music. An enormona 
oollection of bnus and tin utensils — pans, dishee, 
and oovere— that hung upon tbe indls, gk)wed 
and glistened in the light of the noble pile. Large 
pots and kettles bung on the " cranee " over t£e 
fire. A " dresser," or side table, fitted with num- 
berless drawers and receeaes, oppoeite, was covered 
with a spotless cloth, and heavdy laden witji sub- 
stantial joints, and an endless urav of pies amd 
cheeae-cakea ; while at one end a l^i^ peppar- 
cake, or gingertbread loaf, and a ric£ cheese — 
inseparable comestibles in this region, as Uiey 
are further north— graced tbe boa^ And the 
prodigious hams, fiat sides of salted bacon, joints 
of uncooked butober'a meat, and groups of poul- 
try subtended from tbe beams ut^er the ceilii^ 
routed all notions of famine. A stout matzon, 
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vboae fid) temt was snvntoped — tfais being a 
"eompaoj night" — in ft black silk dress, over 
which was tied a Iwge white sproD, and whose 
alwres were rolled up above the elbows, moved 
about the Mtchen, bos^ in deeds of hospitable 



preparati( 
On the 



the hearth stood a handsome girl— s girl 
just bloa^oBied into womanbood. Her figure, of 
mediuiu height and exquialte symmetry, uad all 
the grace of girlhood and something of the beau- 
tiful dignitj of womanhood. Her regular featurea, 
staluesque in repose, flashed now aud then into 
beauty, under the iitfluence of excitement or emo- 
tion. Her light-brown hair shone like golden silk 
in the fire-light, aa she bent over otie of the ket- 
tles, tending the fragrant contents. Her care 
was the mess of " frununaty," the choice dish of 
the sumptuous feast in preparation. Is there 
some benighted, luckless reader who knows not 
the name of "frnmmaty?" Let him learn that 
his memoir, which treasures no rapturous recol- 
lection of that Yorkshire pottage, leaves him less 
blest than the humblest labourer that ever 
ploughed' upon the wolds. Who, amongst the 
host that in childhood reckoned " frummaty" first 



mess of wheat and milk, seasoned with nutmeg, 
that lingers now in the nooks and cranies of his 
brain, atid makes hts palute water 1 So, fitly, she 
who iu all the house had most of grace and beauty, 
presided at the Wowing of the New-year's nectar. 
Othera went to and tro, carrying more solid 
comestibles; but she stood silently watohjng and 
stirring the eoataatB of the "frumtnaty kettle;" 
and there was one who vowed in his heart that 
night that her bright eyes and rosy Ups bad 
chanced the meas, and made its borrowed charm 
contagious. 

All was going on well in the kitchen. The 
bustling housewife had ceased to chide her ser- 
vants ; the board was spread ; the flaming embera 
had reached the height of blazing glory ; the loud 
ticking of the eight-days clock in the comer, the 
bubbhng of the Icettles, the crackling of the fire, 
and the chirping of the little cricket m the chim- 
ney, were the only sounds distinctly audible; 
when suddenly the deep baying of the dogs broke 
the Btillnass out of doors, and a sonorous, manly 
voice resounded tiirough the house, calling out 
alond — 

"Kitty, is iTTeiything fettled) Here they 

" Vis," cried the matron, as she hastened to 
roll down her deeves, and take off her ample 
qjron, "aO'a ready. Nelly, how's f frummaty 

The answer being favourable, the two women, 
in much excitement and great fluttering, hurried 
from the Idtehen in the direction from which 
Farmer JacksMi's voice had sounded. Bursting 
into the parlour, from whose window we saw the 
Hght fell on the lawn awhile ago, they found 
tiiemselves in the midst of a cosy company of 
homely people, who had been till that moment 
quietly enjoying the good things of a table over 
which Fvtner Jaokson loved to preside. Jack- 
son himself was unfastening the window, and a 
moment later ho had, rsgardleaa of wintry weather, 
flung aside the' curtains, and thrown open the 
casement On the lawn ontside was seen a group 



of men aad women, wrapped closely in overcoats 
and shawls, with more r^ard to comfort tluu to 
outward show ; and around these were arranged 
some score or two of viJlaeers, collected as speic- 
tafors and listeners. As the window was thrown 
open, the free cold breeze rushed in, and a hnrst 
<ff choral harmony floated with it from the group 
upon the lawn. There was Patch, the oobbler, 
with his great bass fiddle, which he played for 
once in the year without the aid of the antique 

rtacles so necessary to his performances at 
services on Sunday. There was Fitt, the 
tailor, struggling with his clarionet, as he strug- 
gled with the poor-rates and with poverty, and 
generally with Kfo and the world. There were 
"Owd Ned" and Sam Weevil, of whose voices 
old Tommy bad spoken so disrespect^lly down 
at the " Three Cnmes." There were four young 
women ; two of whom sang in that peculiar pitch 
known to such companies as "seconds." And 
there, above all, as a novelty, was the broad-shoul- 
dered, dark-whiskered young man, whose rich 
baritone voice sounded above treble and tenor 
and bsss, above clarionet and Sddle, filling the 
clear night air with the solemn music of the 
oarol, and more hearts than proud Uttle Tommy's 
with a thrill of pleasure as he sang. Does any- 
body know any music likethe music of the waits? 
In cathedral choirs one may hear sweeter voices, it 
may be ; but none that have iu theia the witchery 
of those carolling voices, that make night musical 
at Christmas and on New-year's Eve. What 
is it that gives them their witching power ? Is 
it the place, or the season, or the music, or tho 
words they sing f Or, is it not the perfectly at- 
tuned soul of tho listener, with whose often jar- 
ring strings that master-tuner. Time, has in his 
dying hour been busy I Even the watch-dogs 
hushed their baying, the wind in the neighbour- 
ing tree-tops fell into the time and cadence of 
the carol ; uid it was not wonderM that the sim- 
ple-heiMi»d women whispered afterwards amongst 
themselves, that " it seemed as if the angels might 
have been helping to sing tho New Year in." 

1 want a pwnter — nay, two painters rolled in 
one, a Willne and a Van Schendel, Dutch and 
English art combined — to show you truthfully 
that scene, which words like mine must fail to 
picture. Wilkie's quaint and humorous pencil 
might set before vou that half-weird company in 
the moonlight— the gyrating limbs of Patch, with 
their marvellous evolutions, up and down, across 
and around his fiddle ; the distended cheeks of 
Fitt, as he seemed to blow his lungs and heart 
and soul and life into his clarionet, out of which 
so little was given in return ; the elevated head 
and pompous air of " Owd Ned," as he reared his 
sonorous notes over the ridge, of his enormous 
muffler ; poor Sam Weevil's thin and lanky frame, 
trembling and swaying to and fro, as much with 
the wind that blew across the lawn as with the 
efibrt to produce the piping tenor that escaped, 
in RBBps, from his long and narrow throat. Wil- 
ki^s pencil might depict the nnremantic figure 
of little Tommy, who, in the midst of a greup of 
rustic friends that hstened open-mouthed to the 
music of the choir, stood entranced, with his little 
feet buried in the snow ; his little arms swingins 
nervously about him; his little ears stretched 
forward, that he might not lose the slightest 
sound ; his little &oe beaming with delighted 
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admiration of "ma aewya" maaiy voicb; oad 
luB ahort-CTopped htiir seeming to staod erect in 
his excitement, and lift hia cap above his litUe 
head. It mieht show ^u Farmer Jackson's burly 
figure, stanaiag mid-way in the windoiv, wita 
Nelly's pale and handsome face peering over one 
shoulder, hia wife's delighted features over the 
other, and the group of sturdy yeomen and their 
wives clustered roimd the three. But Van 
Schendel's magic hand alone could ptunt the 
mingling and union of the pale bright moonUght 
with the yellow lustre of the caudles from within 
the room ; and of both with the ruddy glare of 
the roaring fire that forced its way through the 
chinks and chance outlets, and buruish&d the 
faces, now of one knot and now of another, of 
those who stood without. Yet I think that 
Wilkie's pencil could p^nt three childish faces 
of three Uttle people who had awaJcened out of 
their sleep with the first notes of the carol, and, 
whispering to each other, with anxious eagerness, 
that it was "the fairies' song round the cradle of 
the baby New-year," had crept stealthily to the 
window of their bedroom, hoping to catch a 
stolen glinipse of the little folk of their fancy- 
world i and now leaned breathless against the 
frozen panea of glass, each with a chugiug arm 
around another's 'neck. But the reader must 
paint the picture for himself, as his fancy gives 
him power; filling in the details with such quaint 
or weird or homely touches as his memory or 
im^ination may supply. 

"The carol being ended, the group of hsteuers 
gathered round the choir, each one with a word 
of rough but hearty praise for his own favourite 
nrtitte; when Fanner Jackson's cheery voice cried 

"Cum in, cum in, i\-veryyanonye! Youmun 
all hev Hummat ti eat an' drink efther that grand 
music Nelly, gan an' oppen t' door." 

And Nelly being at the door already, holding 
it wide open, in they trooped. " Owd Ned" leaif 
ing. as one who had a right to precedence ; Fitt, 
witn bis clarionet, marshalling in the four young 
women ; the rustics shufDing in sideways, hfce so 
many bashful crabs of gigantic growth ; little 
Tommy triumphantly leading "ma nevvy," and 
turning round at every other step to feast his eyes 
again upon that wonderful branch of the family 
tree; and Patch, with his big fiddle, and a rear 
guard formed of Sam Weevil, who remained faith- 
ful to the cobbler, and helped to carry that harmo- 
nious hut uQwieldly instrument Farmer Jack- 
son was heading the procession in its march upon 
the kitchen ; whither his bustling helpmate had 
already gone to assure herself, for the fiftieth 
time, that all was "fettled," and there to receive 
her guests with state becoming such a hostess. 
And Nelly, who h'ad hoard a httle whisper on the 
stairs, had run away and disappeared iu the mye- 
terioua r^ons above, whence she presently re- 
turned with a body guard of three fat and rosy 
chUdren, who, after skirmishing about the kitchen 
door for several minutes, taking cautious obser- 
vations of the camp within, put on a bold front 
and entered, to !« first (bidden and Uien ca- 
ressed by the fatherly host and the motherly 
hostess, and then passed round amongst the com- 
pany for general admiration. 



air was filled with fragrant vapours, kuivea aod 

C tea began to jingle, teacups rattled, corks wei« 
wn and glasses filled, jomts vanished, dishee 
were emptied, talk and laughter resounded and 
grew louder ; till Farmer Jackson rose, and, lift- 
ing high above his head his glass of foaming honie- 
brewed ale, proposed a toast, while all uie rest 
stood up and drank, with many a hearty cheer, 
" Good nealth to the young New Year !" 

And thus it was tlJat New-year's Eve arrived 
and passed when it first occurred in this little 
history. 

(To be coBtmuttL} 
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Tnou cIiildhood'E darling ! Earikat sought ! 

ThoD first-love of our achool'.day flowsn ; 
ThoD com'st with angel-wliiipen fr^ngbt, 

With memorieB of our sinleei hams ! 
How many pug'd affections twine 
Aioaiid Uiat low, meek, bmw of thine ! 
Oh, had there lived no other trace 

Of spirit love, of seraph care, 
I should have read it in thy (ace, 

For Providence ia written there ! 
For childhood fonned, for childhood grown, 
Its birthright flowor t its loved, its own ! 

No thought of Mak arrayed thy gem 

In softness like the morning's wing ; 
For lUtU handt, with lowly atem. 

Come forth thy family of spring '. 
Nor wanting more — from this I'd prove 
Our God, indeed, a God of Love. 
Go, Bflse, and grace the breaot of those 

Who deem no bloom eclipses thin« ! 
The Daisy's little boaom shows 

A ray of heaven 1 a truth divine 1 
Within it, cherub-shrln'd, appeals 
"- ' ;» of childhood'a jetn I 



THE "MARLOCKS" OF MERRITON. 

BY BBHIAMIS BRIERLET. 
CBAFfER IX. — {CONCLCaiON.) 

"I'M a great dreamer," said Old Wan, as the 
company gathered round to listen. " fm some- 
times puzzled to say which is reality and wbidi 



find myself flying ; sometimes swinimiug ; and 
I've even experienced the sensation of having my 
head whipped off my shoulders by the sudden 
jerking of a noose made of horse-hair. But such 
dreams have been exceptional ; and have invari- 
ably occurred when I have neglected my pine, or 
been eating roast pork. The dream which I'm 
about to relate is one of so rare an order, and so 
utterly absurd in all its details, as to have im- 
pressed itself on my mind with the vividness at 
actual fact. It occurred this way. 

" I had been down to Uatselworth one aftei^ 
noon, and was returning home, a little Uvely, 
when I met the parson, looking aa hot and at 
tbintty as a haymaker. It was Hummer time, 
and a very sultry day, I remember. I oould sM 
he wanted an excuse for getting into tbe 'BbD 
and Coricscrew,' so I said — 
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" ' Panon, vouVe very fond of bacon, I believe.' 

" He owned he w«, especially when it came in 
the stutpe of tithe. 

"'Well,' I aoid, 'they've as pretty a pig hung 
up in the old " Bell " aB ever you saw.' 

" He was delighted to hear that, and became 
Uuntjer than ever. 

" 'If you're not in a bimy,' I said, ' well just 
step in and look at it.' 

"He took out his watch, and by very close 
reck<Hiing made out that he could just apnre 
ten minutes ; but I must not press turn to Htay 
longer. 

"I knew his ten minutes meant about two 
honiB ; so we turned into the bouse, and got 
snugly seated in the bar, with the window open, 
and before us a tankard each of ale, as cold and 
u frothy OS you could expect to And it at that 
time of the year. The pis was forgotten directly, 
and I began to have my doubts whether the par- 
aoa would have cared to leave the ' nut-brown ' 
for the s^ht of a whole Smithfield of 'bacon 
treee f he looked so happy after hia second pull 
at the tankard. 

"An hour passed over with pipes and stories, 
■nd freshly filled tankards, ana we had not yet 
aeen the pig. I hinted this fact to the parson ; 
but he only gave a grunt, and said he could call 
another time. The chair was so easy, and the 
ale so good, and there was such a smdl of wall- 
flowera and honeysuckle coming in at the win- 
dow. He wouldn't mind about an ounce of a 
steak done on the gridiron, just to see what the 
flavour was like. What did I think about it } 

" The very thing I could relish, even if the 
day was so hot ; and I rung for the landlady. 
As ifc happened, the; bad commenced cutting up 
the pig ; BO that we could be accommodated to 
our heaii's content. Directly, we had each a 
luscious lump of p<n'k befrae us, more hke a 
pound than au ounce ; and the parson's knife 
and fork went at his portion like a pair of eccen- 
tric drumsticks, till the whole had disappeared. 
Aflar this, fresh tankards, fresh pipes, and the 
window opened a little wider. What a blessing 
is ease after repletion i so the parson seemed to 
feel ; for he had scarcely given a dozen pu& at 
his pipe, ore his greasy chin fell on his breast, 
and Qia tobacco ashes were powdering his gaiters. 

" Whether it was the heat of the weaflier, or 
the smell from the garden, or the strength of the 
ale that bad such a soporific effect, I cannot say ; 
but I no sooner saw the parson's head go down, 
than I began to be oblivious of everything about 
me. The last thing I remembered was fixins 
my eyes upon the tankard from which I baa 
been drinking, and which, from its pecuhar shape, 
reflected everything about it^ an inverted poei- 
tian. I appeiwed to be standing upon ipy head ; 
and the trees in the garden behind me were grow- 
ing with their roots uppermost. The reason I 
S' re these particulars is, that I have since thought 
e strangeness of my dream may be accounted 
for by this topsy-turvy state of things ; for the 
whole order of natural objects that presented 
themselves to my fancy after I had closed my 
eyes, were changed in their relation to each other, 
as well as in their individual characteristics. 
Thus a man played the part of a woman : a wo- 
man that of a man. Binia ran upon the groimd, 
while cats and doge, cows and horses, sheep and 



Siigs flew. Although the houses stood on their 
aundations, yet Merriton was as much changed 
in appearance as one might hare expected had it 
been rebuilt centuries after its demohtion. Not 
a single dwelhn^ was in its original place ; and 
from the peculiar construction of everyone, it 
seemed impossible that either access or egress 
could bo eSbctcd without great inconvenience 
and difficulty. The street doora were placed so 
aa to commuziicate directly with the upper story ; 
the occupants having to go down stairs to bed, 
and upataira to their work. The church had 
turned its back upon the west, and appeared to 
have dissolved partnership with the graveyard ; 
the latter place being situated at the extreme end 
of the village. The gravestones were turned up- 
side down i so that anyone reading an epitaph 
would have to stand upon his head. It struck 
me, I remember, that the dead, unless they were 
partial to lying, would not care much about that ; 
for bow few epitaphs reflect the real charactw of 
those about whom they are written ! 

" It was Merriton wakes ; the time — well, say 
forty years f^o ; for I was a young man of soiae 
five and twenty, with no disposition whatever to 

£oke myself to the matrimonial cart. You may 
hugh, girls ; but if you had kuown me at that 
age, you'd have seen in me a very modest fellow, 
so cold and indifferent towartls minxes like you, 
that I avoided their society, rather than sought 
it. Well, it was Merriton wakes. The ruahcart 
was drawn by flying horses ; and a strange sight 
it looked, as you in9,y imagine. The morris- 
dancers were all girls ; and it was amusing to 
see young men following: fastening their ribbons 
when they wore loose, and blushing like one of 
you upon receiving the reward of a loss. Now 
comes the fun of it. 

"I, among the rest, was as shy as a love-atruck 
dairy-wench. My feelings were changed, as I 
supposed, to those of your own sex. If a lass 
ogled me, I could not look her in the face. If 
she winked, I was floored ; and however much I 
might wish ber to speak to me, I felt as though 
I would sooner have run round Merriton than 
listened to a word. I begfui to sigh, and didn't 
know what for. I looked in the glass to see if 
my cheek was pale. I drank coffee grains to 
make my skin fair; and, upon an average, did 
one-half I was set to do wrong. I was in love i 
that is the long and short of it ; but, as customs 
were reversed, I could not with propriety un- 
burden my heart to the object of my affections. 
I grew melancholy that very wake's day. I got 
tired of the fuu, and wandered out of the vilh^ 
for the purpose of sighing my heart away. I am 
right, I suppose, when I say th^t lovers naturally 
select the prettiest spots in which to spend their 
languishing moments) I chose the Fatry bridge. 
Don't blush, Matty Charlesworth — it was not 
night, but the hour just before sunset, when 
everything you see is so pretty. 

" I remember I was leaning against the railings 
of the bridge, with my fiuger to my lips, sighing 
to the river, and the fishes, and the trees, and 
the birds just going to rest, when I heard some 
one approaching. My heiui went pit-pat; for 
the footstep was a light one ; and 1 thou^^t I 
must have sunk through the bridge, or have gone 
over the railing, when I saw the very girl I bad 
set my heart upon coming tripping down the lane. 

Oe- 
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I turned my bade tominU her, aod, i 



y oonf u- 



J, triad to uotch aomething — I dont know 

what — with my thumb-nail iii the railing. I 
never could call to mind anyone in the flesh that 
tite l&M resembled. She was an ' airy nothing,' 
(md had no paragon in Uerriton. She was name- 
less BB well ; but for the sake of identity I will call 
her ' Hose ,■* because Ao wore that flower in her 
bosom; and the evening, aud everything about 
was rosy. 

" From the position in which I stood I could 
no longer obaerre my Rose's movements ; but, 
Bom^ow, I felt that she must be loitering near 
me. She coughed ; but it was not a cough that 
proceeded from any affectitm of the lungs. It 
was a macU cough, got up on purpose, aa I 
supposed, to call my attention to her presence. 
Would she spealc, I wondered ? I did not wonder 
long- I felt her dresB touch me ; she peaaed, 
and turning round, otwerred, in a voice tmmulous 
with emotion ; — 

" ' It's a fine neet.' 

" I did not respond ; for my heart was in my 
mouth; and the maiden pawed on, but, sa I 
thought, unwiltinDly. Oh, that she would apeak 
■gain! and yet I was airaid she would. She 
didn't, however, She went cleui out of Mght ; 
leaving me so full of wild emotion, that I felt as 
though I'd rather have thrown myself into the 
than have gone home that night. 



" Rut the next evening a 



; and it found m< 



heart inclining towards Fairy bridge again — if 
ever it had been turned away. I waa notching 
the railing with my thumb-nail, and waiting 
nnxiouB^for Rose to make her appearance ; for 
though no appointment hod been made, I some- 
how felt she would come, and again salute me 
with that sweet 'Jine neet.' 

" I was resolving in my mind to give her some 
sli^t show of encouragement, if boJb allowed me 
the o]woTtunity, when I obeerved her coming 
down the lane, as jauntily as if she was thinking 
over the dance oS the day before. I waa all of a 
flutter in a moment. Again she coughed ; again 
she loitered; again I felt her dress toucfaing my 
elbow; and again ehe observed — 

"'It's a &ne neet.' 

" I was in two minds to have said it vxitn't, for 
the sake of contradiction, as women sometimes 
do ; but thought better of the proceeding after- 
wards, and replied in the affirmative. 

" 'Hast bin here ever sin' yesterneetJ' ehe in- 
quired, turning round and laying her hand on the 

" I wondered if men put auch eilly queatioos to 
women when they were in the act of breaking 
similar ground. .Of course I said 'no* for the 
shortest; and the attempt at conversation lan- 
([uiahed for some time. However, not to be 
baulked of her purpose. Rose made another obser- 
vation about the weather, which I did not clearly 
understand, only that it had reference to some 
extnt demand for candles, when days got shorter. 
Now, don't laugh, girls ; I know it is very eiUy. 

" Feeling a deeire to promote conversation, now 
that the ice bad been fairly broken, 1 remarked 
that coals would be in greater need when the 
weather was colder. 

" ' Ay,' she said, ' we bran a good deeal at eanr 
heawse when winter cornea. We dunno bnin 
mony neaw, it's so wot. Feel at my htnt, heaw 



it Bweeata;' and dM held out her hand, which I 
could not toudi on the first attempt, both were 
trembling so. 

" I don^t know whether her hand or mine was 
dampest i but our pulses were bettting like a vatd 
gone mad. I was expecting the momentous ques- 
tion to follow ctoae upon this advance, but it c*me 
not as yet 

" 'Thy honfa bigger nor mine,' she said, 'an' 

" It was, both. 

« 'It 'ud tak a bigger ring for t^ fit thy finger 
nor it would mine.' 

" I think she bad h<dd of the/ourti flnger of 
my left hand. 

" It would ; a much larcer ring. 

" 'Heaw mich would they ha' to gire fbr one 
ut would fit tAtne f 

" I could not say; probably a guinea. Butwhr 
the queiitiont I suspected she was beating rouDa, 
aud would close in, shortly, with something more 
direct to the purpose. As an advance upon her 
hitherto skirmishing tactics, aha said— 

" ' Aw should like to buy thee one.' 

"One what 1 

" Tbfl murder was out at bat; but somdicnr I 
leotdd not understand ha until she had made 
further confession. 

"She stood for K 
dosed in hers, trying to look ii , 
wouldn't let her. I dare say I was bluriiing like 
the sunset. She asked me wonld I aoeo|A the 
ring if she bought one. I think I said I woiUd, 
but am not certein. Well, I must have give 
consent, frero what followed. She squeesed n, 
hand till I must have sereamed, could any one 
have heard me. Rut what is the use of screaming 
when there's no one near ? Oh, girls I I see h^ 
the glanoes you are exchanging, that you tnou it 
ia of no use. 

" 'Its nioe stondin' here, is nor itV said Rose, 
after a prolonged attempt to extract a rianoe from 
me ; a glance which I felt I should like to have 
given, but somehow dared not 

" I acknowledged it was nice, very n 
said Bomethine about the beauty of the evening 
having all to do with it 

" ■ Ay, but aw meean stondin' here by eaur two 
sel's,' she said, placing her cheek agai&et mine— 
a liberty which I would have resented with a 
smack, only (me huid waa bet, and the other 
reluctant. 

" I said nothing in return ; preferring to WMt 
to hear what other observationa she would make. 

" Brushing her eyelashes against mine, and 
causing a thrill t^go through me, that I had 
never experienced Before, Rose said — 

» 'Eh, W^ !— aw do like thee !' 

" I had the courage to say — ' Do you, Roes V 
and yielded myself up to an emI»«oe, which I 
thought afterwards was very improper on ni~ 
part on so short an acquaintance, yet bad i 
wish to recall it 

" ' Ay, aw do like thee,' she repeated — ' bettv 
than a choilt Ukes towfr. Does theaw like mef 

" An instinctive prudence told me that I on^t 
not to give expression to all I felt, without a gTMt 
deal of urging. Ha! I see by your lauding, 
hussies, you quito understand that TnatMil of 
replying at onoe, I began to pUj with my — I was 
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going to Bay botm«t-»truu» — torgettiDg that I was 
a man all ike time. Weil, 1 be^an to toy with 
mjr waurtcoat buttooB until Buch tunes aa I might, 
with credit to my sex, aclmowledga in words 
what my fwlings alreacik betrayed. 

"I counted /orfy — n-n bu^ns eight timee 
orer, yon see — ana thinking by that time my 
answer might be fairly reckoned doe, I Temtnred 
to clone my teeth with a loud snq> ; a sound 
which waa imderBtood by Rose to be an equivft- 
lent for 'yet.' 

" It was all orer. I had yielded to my muden 
lover's eloquent importunities, and I was hen 
from that moment. I felt her arm creep eently 
round me. Her lips touched mine; and during 
a ininnte, or an hour— I don't know which— J 
was revelling in a dream within a dream, in 
which I thought how convenient was that ordi- 
nance which had chiraged the customs of Ufe, 
and had made man the weaker instead of the 
Bkroaafir aei. 

"'Eh, whoa would ha' thowt itl* exclaimed 
Soae, after a round of tender demonstrations, in 
which she always led — ' 'ut ever theaVd ha' had 
me, an* aw shomd ha' had thee? 

" I'm sure / had never thon^tt it ; and ez- 
premed myself as much. But who can foresee 
what an accidental meeting may lead to — espe- 
cially in a very pretty spot, on a beautiful sum- 
mcr evening t 

" ' Dost remember seein' me among th' doancere 
at th' rushcart ¥ she asked. 

« I did remember seeing her among the dancers, 
and thought ^e threw up aa pretty a foot as 
anyone in the troop. 

" ' Aw could hardlv doance for thinldn' abeawt 
thee, when aw eee'a thy een catch mine,' ehe 
said ; and I looked up, or rather domi, into her 
bee, and saw a smile upon it, which I thought 
would have been vety amusing under any o^er 



*" What didst think about my ribbinsl Wurno 
they grand t' 

" Ctt course they were ; quite a peacock's tul 
of fanc^fr^jpery. ButI thought otherwise then; 
that they were as chaste as Dion's wardrobe. 

" ' But they were nothin' to what my weddin' 
dress shall be,' said the mud, with another smile, 
and another hugging of my shoulder, ' When 
shall aw need it F 

"I sighed to thiiJc that a day would ever come 
when such a garment would be required. 

"'Come,' said she, urging the question in a 
more pressing manner — 'when imall th' wed- 

"I hod fully made up my mind to say '"never;' 
but checked myself, aod said — 'you're in such 

" ' ojoxTj !' she exclaimed ; and asoin I felt her 
eyelashes ag^nst mine — 'why noUnit a month 
fro' neaw looks twenty yer off, an' that's aa soon 
as it could be.', 

"'Say »m; months,' I relied. 

" 'A month,' she ui^ed. 

" ' Say three.' 

" ' Nawe, a montti.' 

" ' Tito would be quite soon enou(^' 

" ' A month, or ' 

"X was afriud she was going to add 'Tiever;' 
so I said, before she had time to utter the fatal 



choose.' 

" WOBU' 

know you will say I was ; "^t £ave some doubts 
as to your thinking so. Oh, the insinoerity (^ 
this world I 

" Well, the wedding-day was fised for that day 
month i and we talked over the preparations like 
two loven who had kept each other's company 
as many yean as we bad boura. We were to 
have a grand house, grand fiuTiiture, grand eveTy- 
thii^. We were going to show the thousands 
who had missed their way, that there were at 
least one couple who could successfully unravel 
the mysteries of the matrimonial knot. But the 
ring was the great comer stone of our castle build- 
ing. Rose produced one from her pocket— a toy 
rin^ it was — boi^ht at the wakes the day before. 
This ring she insisted upon trying on my finger, 
to get the exact measurement ; and she took 
hold of my hand ibr that purpose. Oh, what a 
sensation came over me as I felt the m^c bau- 
ble encircling the end of my finger! I waa near 
fainting. No kind of human effort could have 
got that ring over m^ knuckle. Uy finger began 
to swelL The pain it produced stiot up my arm 
to my shoulder. I was about to scream with 

agony, when there goes the clock. It is just 

three minutes in advance of the church ; and 
my stoiy is as near its end as is the year." 

One, two, went the clock, all the hours up to 
t\pelve; and Wsfi sat listwung for the bells. 

" Yo ha' no' finished yor tale," said Uatty 
Charlesworth, rousitwthe old gentleman from an 
apparent reverie. " Heaw dia yo goo on ] Did 
yogrtwodr 

" Wed 1" he exclaimed, in a startled mannw. 
" Do you think I slept f6r a whole montii I No, 



been squeezing my fin^ into the ring of my 
watch mal ; and the jomt was so swollen by the 
pressure, that I had some difSculty in withdraw- 
ing it. The parson was snoring like a whole 
fi^iily of pigs ; but whether, like me, he was 
dreaming of things being turned top«sy-t«rvy, I 
could not t«lL But I shall remembw aa long as 
I hve, eatirw pork steaks, and drinking tonlords 
of ale ou a not summer's day. You may think 
my dream absurd ; but you have only to change 
the positions of the two principal actors in it to 
make the picture real" 

" It loolos very queer, a woman maklda love 
to a men," said Ohve Hakapeimy. 

" It certainly does," replied Wap ; "but there 
is this to be said, my dieam serves to show by 
what silly nonsense young women's hearts are 
won. Oh, I have sometimea thought, if there 
had been some otiier method than this, some 



there go the beUs I" 



quite Tousal from sleep, but growing Wder and 
quicker as they opened their eyee, the bells began 
flaeir welcome to the New-bom Year. Howtney 
chased each other in the race of harmony ! The 
little ones sometimes tumbling overtbe big ones, 
the latter growling good humour^y betimes at 
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the eagerness of their foi'word companione, and 
putting in tbeir diog don^ like Teteraus who 
had ruug-in many a New Year, luid knew what 
it was to go about their work s'^x^^ly. But mer- 
rier still the yoimg ones grow ; and get so frolic- 
some iu their Budcap glee, that the old ones, as 
if resolving not to be outdone by their juniors, 
fling away discipline altogether, and lumber away 
in Uie race hke ginnts at childf)Iay. Away they 
so ! belter skelter, little aud big, old and young, 
Cght tones and deep, making such a row m that 
bedlam of a stee]>le, that tlie spiders, frightened 
out of their wita, retreat to the farthest nooks of 
their several lairs, and ponder o^er the remaius 
of murdered Sies that strew the floors of their 
airy cbamel houses. The sparrows, tliinking some 
Buperaatural invader hath come to drive them 
from their homes, pack up their bits of straw for 
a general flitting ; r>ut remembering that twelve 
months ago there was just such a noisy visita- 
tion, rearrange their mattresses, and, over an 
tmaginai7 waaaail-cup, chirp a peal of their own 
in honour of the year that is to bring them fresh 
harvest fields, groves of berries, and the warm 
summer sunahine. 

And what is going on at Ringwood Hall during 
this ^lasy timet Nothingt Are the revellers 
^wn tired of their work? No; they are toast- 
ing the New Year in right " Jone o' Bardsley" 
fashion ; many other things comine in for their 
share of good wishes as the wassail goes round. 
Old Wap drinks "The Toungster's health; and 
may his coming of age be as auspicious as his 
birth-day!" Sogger vdshes they might have a 
New Year every week. Jammie o' Tum's, as if 
not wishing to api)ear too selfish, drinks his own 
health ; and Piucber, at a loss for any other form 



bier pledges "The lasses;" and gets so hugged 
for his gallantry, that he wishes it were to do 
over again. And the fiddler rings his New Year's 
peal upon hia fiddle, and feet, begin to move agun ; 
and skirts begin to flutter ; and ha:ids take hold 
of each other ; till the whirling, skipping, flutter- 
ing, and sijueezing is going on as briskly as ever. 
Nobody mmds the clock. It may wog unnoticed 
for ever, if the fun will only Iceep up so long. 
Nobody cares for summer coming, unlea.s it wQl 
be so prohfic of mistletoe, that the magic hush 
mav hang from every ceiling all the year round. 
NoDody cares far any other drink than wassail ; 
and if ever music coidd be sweeter than that in 
which Twiner Joe a)>d the church bells are striv- 
ing to be merriest. Old Wap would like to hear 
it— that's all. 

But the yiUe-lc^ is burnt out The wassail- 
bowl is empty. DayUght is peeping through the 
nicka of the window shutters ; and faces begin to 
look as if they bad been caught in a cloud of 
dust. Nothing lighter than a sledge-hammer 
could waken the fiddler ; and Old Wap, over the 
last drop of Joe's "rosin," is wishing happiness 
to a century of New Years, and that everybody 
m^ live to see them. 

It is all over. The young year is on his trial. 
May bis life be such, that when the time comes 
that he shall be gathered to bis fathers, Old Wap 
aud hia friends may ag^n meet in Kingwood 
Hall, and congratulate each other that they wel- 
comed bim so heartily ! 



ECHOES OF THE PAST.— II. 
THE SPHYKX. 

BY LEO H. ORmDOX. 

SyHoolIsu, in its varied modes of re{»esentinK 

thoughts aud ideaa under objective and mat«rU 
forms, has in evei^ age rendered some of its oxwt 
beautiful conceptions in the shape of composite 
animals ; animals, that is to say, constructed ti 
part^ and members belonging to several difierenl 
creatures, such as could not possibly co-exist in 
any actual living body, but which, brought to- 
gether in a workof sculpture or painting, become 
poetry and eloquence. Svmbol^m addressed to 
us tiu'ougb the medium of the fine arts, differs in 
no respect from the symbolism contained in the 
figurative eipressious of our every-day lauguage ; 
and though we may sometimes be disposed to 
laugh at the odd coufigurations aud commixtures 
of the former, or as presented by sculpture and 
painting, they never contain anything wliich if 
not sanctioned and paralleled by the spontaneous 
utterances of the soul, as set forth in words. 
Stated iu other terms, our proposition ia thai 
languid is spoken symbohsm ; and, conversely, 
that the symbols of art, whether mythological or 
Christian, are words and sentences made visible, 
iu stone or in marble, or liy the pencil or the 
brush ; yea, oftentimes are they not only wmds 
and sentences, but wholo volumes and creeds of 
philosophy, rich in teaching, and flowered ow 
with the graces of song. W hen, in the davs rf 
chivalrr. a lion emblanoned upon the sbielrt dia- 
tingiiisbed the brave and generous knight, and 
an eagle the far-sighted and aspiring oue, it was 
preciselv the same to the comprebension of thoee 
who beheld the pictures, as for the one hero to 
bo denominated caur-de-lion, and for the othw 
to be called by the name of the imperial bird. 
It would uot be diflicidt to show that all tbe beet 
and purest part of heraldry runs abreast of lan- 
guage, and is a reflex of its principles and methods ; 
and that these beautiful classes of facts, however 
unlike iu aspect, are but vmied illustrations of 
one simple and original law of nature. In 
own day, when we describe the industrious as 
bees, the mild and loving as doves, the iudolent 
as sloths, the ravenous as wolves, it is symbolism 
as true and perfect upou the lips as ever animi ' ' 
the tournaments and jousts of the middle a^ 
or that a score of centuries before gave force aud 
significance to the hieroglyphics of an Egyptiai 
obelisk. It is symbolism, moreover, that corre- 
sponds with those other forms not only in spirit, 
but almost precisely as to particulars. The human 
hand represents dexterity to-day just aa it did 
when the Fbaraobs presided over the ancioit 
country that ia still watered by the Nile; com 
is now, as it was then, the emblem of a countiVs 
best wealth; the staff signifies power; chains 
express bondage, and so will it continue to the 
end of time. 

To combine several such symbols, especially 
those adopt«d from the fabric of animals, has, in 
every age, we say, been a favourite work of the 
mind ; which, by thus uniting into one quaint 
compound a variety of ideas, enables us to read 
at a glance the whole of the mystic story it would 
relate — a atory perchance for the inspiration ef 
our affections, or for the noiu^shment of our 
understanding. Animttlt) and tlieir various mem- 
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bera are [deferred for these compoBite efforts of 
BfmboliBm, because in animitlti we have represen- 
tatives of all tUat ia coblest and moat enet^etic 
in relation to the life Biurounding \\e ; the pride 
ftud excelkucfl of which it is one ot the chief offices 
(^ all true aymbolism to declare. Foremost in the 
menagerie stands, perhaps, the Sphym, that nou- 
derful animal whicti ancient history t«IIs us con- 
sisted of the body and fore-legs of a lion, as 
disposed when the creature is seated upon the 
ground aud the pans are thrown forwards; 
secondly, of the head and bosom of a fiuely-shaued 
woman, in the full fruitage and [terfection of her 
feminine charms ; and, thirdly, of the wings of a 
biid, and sharp and hooked talons, with the hu- 
man Toice and human speech superadded. Of 
coutse, although physical form faa» been given a , 
thouatmd times, in atone and marble, to this sin- i 
gnlar embodiment, no such animal could ever 
exist, except in fable. Yetthesphynx, initstrue 
idea, has treathed the atmosphere of our planet 
ever since the sunshine first fell upon ijie cheeks 
of men and women. Like the trees, it lias re- 
newed itself yearbyyear, andage byage; it holds 
within its substance the soul of immortality, and 
u long OS lore of the beautiful, and the sense of 
the sublime, remain integral portions of human 
nature, so long will the sphyiix endure. We may 
thank Qod that such longevity pertains to it, for 
man himself truly lives only by virtue of the vi- 
tality of the sphyux. If we want an analogue of 
this marvellous animal — a creature impo.ssiblc to 
objective nature, yet real and true to the intellec- 
tual world — we have but to open the pages of the 
Apocalypse, or those which treat of the figure of 
the cherubim ; since the symbolism of mythology 
is a reflex, afar off, of that of Scriptiu^, and what- 
uver we meet with in tlie one, is competent to 
throw uew hght upon the other. The ascription of 
wbgsio the angels is in procedure strictly anijo- 
goua; BO, at the other extreme, is the ascription 
to Satan of cloven boofa, and of a certain ap- 
pendage, inglorious alike in locality and in fashion : 
BD, again, in the legendary lore of the north, we 
have the beautiful fiction of the mermaid. Think 
yet again of Pegasus, the winged horue; of the 
wiiiged bulls carved on the Assyrian monuments ; 
of the many-handed idols of the Hludooa ; of the 
Egyptian deities, that were human in bodv and 
limM, and had the heads of dogs and birds ; of 
Dagon, the fish-god of the Philistines. 

The abode of the sphyiix was said to lie that 
portion of ancient Greece called Bccotia, u district 
watered by the river Ismenua, and celebrated as 
coDtaining the famous city of Thebes — Thebes, 
rated a hundred times in classic poetry, the city 
founded by Cadmus, by whom letters were in- 
vented, and the birthplace and home of Pindar. 
Boeotiaaboundedin mountains, chief among which 
VBS Helicon, specially &voured of the Muses, 
those lovely and genial virgin goddesses called 
by the old poet, " Jove's nine azure-eyed, flower- 
I«>ducing daughters." Here, too, were many 
streams, winding through pleasant meads, and 
" making sweet music to th' enamelled stones ;" 
fountains also, and limpid springs, the greater 
portion of which were consecratea to those blue- 

2ed maidens. It was amid the mountains that 
e sphynx had her special home ; she was accus- 
tomed, however, to descend into the plains, where 
she lay in unbush for unwary travellers, pro- 



pounding to them, as soon as cwtured, hard 
enigmas, and punishing those who failed to eolve 
them with immediate death. Not an amiable 
trait in her character, certainly, but one which, 
aa we shall see presently, was quite in hormraiy 
with the symbohc nature of the conception of 
the sphynx generally. It was understood th^ 
as a set-oft' to this terrible penalty (from which 
no traveller had escaped up t« the time of 
(Edinus), should anyone who passed that way 
be aole to solve the enigina set him, he would 
immediately lx> apiiointeakiug of the whole coun- 
try, and be led to the throne of Thebes, while 
the sphynx herself would take it in turn to sufihr 
death. 

The sphynx did not personally contrive the 
enigmas : tney were supphed to her by the graceful 
sisterhood just now spoken of as loviug to visit the 
sweet hills and voles of old Bceotia : the maids 

That had their hannti in dell, or piny mountain, 
Or foreit by slow stream, or pebbly npring, 
Or cluwnu and watery depths. 

These ladies presided over the liberal arts, the 
belles UtCrei, and the beau icUcd of science, as 
science was understood in those early ages. Their 
qviestions related accordingly to everything de- 
Ughtful, yet, at the same time, embosomed in 
ending mystery, that is connected frith poetry, 
philosophy, and physical knowledge. Clio, who 
had charge of history, took turn with Calliope, 
whose province was eloquence and heroic verse; 
and while Music and Tragedy tarried, the sweet- 
voiced Polyhymnia was heard speaking, or per- 
haps stately Urania, with riddles about the stars. 
Nothing could be more beautiful thwi the idea 
of these lovely nine contriving occupation for 
the sphynx, viewing her, that is, under the 
symbolic aspect which alone properly pertwns 
to her history, and which we now proceed to 
elucidate, premising that after the destruction 
of many an unfortunate man, whose steps were 
directed towards her abode, at last there came 
one with holes in his feet, wherefore he walked 
slowly, and who succeeded in solving the rid- 
dle tbat was set bini. This was (Edipus, the 
sou of Josou. The sphynx was at once de- 
stroyed ; the corpse was carried away upon the 
back of an ass ; and (Edipus, according to the 
promise, was placed upon the throne of Thebes. 
The previous and subsequent histoiT of (Edipus 
forms the subject of some of the noblest dramas 
the world lias inherited from classical anti- 
quity. Nowhere in old Greek verse have we 
language more picturesque than ia contained in 
the " King (Edipu^," and in the " (Edipus at 
Colonos " of Sophocles ; allusions t« the events 
of his chequered life crop out also incidentally in 
almost every ancient author. With these mat- 
ters, however, we have at present nothing to do. 
The stoiy of (Edipus ia independent and com- 
plete in itself, and it is simply in regard to his 
adventure with the sphynx, his slow pace, and 
his elevation to the throne, that just now he 
needs recognition. 

Inter{>reled, the sphynx signifies the yearning 
curiosity which aiumat«s the heart and mind of 
thinking man with regard to the world around 
him. It is represented aa a hving(Tcature, because 
that by which wo truly live, and through which 
wo truly realise existence, is not our power of 
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eating and driDldng, inhaling tiie freali air, « 
moving from plaoe to plaoe ; bat thia identical 
principla of curiosity. The bnitee, the birds, the 
fisfaea feed, and take repoee, propagate, and more 
aixwt; but none of them have curioaitj-. Thia 
ia the priviloee and the prerogative of man ; it 
undeiliea and is the innermoet kernel of all bis 
noUeat and moat rewarding ideaa ; it is thia 
which gives ^j*" matAetj over all other thing*. 
Life aKHie mlea; the inanimate is everywhere 
tixo ruled. No man wqo^ the erand inheritance 
mailed out t^ his birthday with ao keen a rriish 
ae he who, Uke the Atheniaoa before Paul, is ever 
on the alert for " some new thing," the knowledge 
of which shall make the world brighter and more 
glorious in his evee, that shall quicken him to 
new mterprises in philanthropv, give oalmneM 
to hia aoticois, and dignity to his sympathies ; 
and, coutraiiwiae, no man is bo much to be ^tied 
as the incurious one, who, receiving the world 
only aa cows accept Uie grass, shames and disin- 
henta the finest capaoitiee of hia nature. No 
matter whether it be curiosity as to facta in 
Bctenoe, or in social economics ; whether it regard 
theology, or morals, or art ; so long as a man is 
curious he is alive; when he ceases to'caie for 
more light he may as wdl die. 

But why is the sphynx twofold in bodily or- 
ganisation, addiiw to the body of a hon the head 
and bosom of a nur and sculpturesque womani 
The oohsideration of this appareatly grotesque 
union introduoee us not merely to the unoer- 
standing of the sphynx, but to one of the meet 
deep-seated and suggestive &cts in soUd philoso- 
phy. For it is in the binary composition of the 
world, and of all that it contains, after the manner 
of society among mankind, which is made up of 
male and female ; in the binary composition, too, 
of ail life-giving ideas, f<« these, looked at accu- 
rately, always include a male ingredient and a 
female one ; it is in the binaiy composition, in a 
word, of al] that it has tdeaaed G^ to create, 
whether visible or invisible, objective or intellec- 
tual, that wc have the golden key to the transht' 
tim of nature and mind ; and only by recognising 
this magnifioent and omnipresent law of duality, 
do we acquire the power of making substantial 
use of the world. Han, for instance, is by the 
sentimentalist said to be intellect, and woman 
to be affection, and no^ng else. Not so. Each 
sex may have, and probably does actually possess, 
a pradominancG of the qnuity which is popularly 
assigned to it ; but without the complementary 
one, in a far larger proportion than is commonly 
believed and acknowledged, neither man nor 
woman would be human. Every man and every 
woman is on one side the echo of the other sex ; 
every man aad everv woman is society, as it 
were, in little. See how valuable becomes this 
fiwt when oonaidervd in reference to education ! 
Qirls, daring their schooling, reqnire masten to 
develop those maacuhne powers of the mind 
with which no womim-teaener can possibly nm 
abreast; boys grow up into ill-conditionea men 
far less frequently because of innate viciousness, 
than because of uie negation in early Ufe of the 
kindly influence of amiable and inteUigent women, 
such as would call forth and tenderly mould their 
capadtiee for the tender and loving. There may 
be [tactical difficulties in the way of securing 
that influeaoe for them ; it remains true, never- 



thelosB, that just as giris are the better for having 
masculine tMcben, so would boys become bcMor 
men were tMainine aid made a lever in Vtuar edn- 

The ^hynx, acoordiiif^^, is half lion and half 
ladv, becaose the mind is dnid, er pomeased of 
boui a masculine elementaod a femimne one, and 
because all that forms the substance of onreo^- 
ment of life, or, what o«Hnes t« the mme thmg, 
our curiosity as to what is going on, is refer^ue 
at cmoe to tlte play of the intettect and the afieo- 
ti<»)s. The lion is sdected to repneent Uie for- 
mer, because, as allowed in all ages, he is ttke king 
of quadrupeds. Zoologists cmfim the aneirat 
doctrine by stating that, in the organisation and 
physiolo^ of the lion, we have ttie noblest ex- 
pression of the mammalian idea, man, of course, 
excepted; he being above all other anim^ by 
virtue of his hands and of his edacity for smiling, 
which alike result from his occupying a jAaiiorm 
of his own, the scenery and hfe of which come in 
turn of his being immortal, giited with imagina- 
tion, and capable of the knowledge of thm^ 
divine. Emblems, tuerogtyphics, metaphors, m 
every form and of every substance, ^ve their 
sanction to the proud cUum of this auyestic ani- 
mal ; in eveiy aspect and association he holds the 
same commanding place that is ascribed to him 
figuratively in the composition of the sphinx. No 
other animal would enter so ri^itful^ mto this 
wonderful cconpcBite mubol; greyer stnngtti 
might perhaps oe found, greater swiftneSB, more 
exalted sense of sight km of hearing, but in no 
animal would so great a varietv of excellent attri- 
butes be fomid amalgamatea in the way that 
occurs in the lion. 

Yet, if the selection of the lion be so hapw' "^ 
reference to the vigorous or masouhne side of the 
human mind, how charming becomes the selec- 
tion of a fine woman in reference to that of which 
she is herself the most beautiful symbol. 
Jndnitur fomosa est; exoitnr ^isa fonnal 

Her face is mode so hir, because in the genial 

activity of a living soul, and in the delight which 
an accompUshed mind bestows on those who, 
circled around, live on its Ups, then is the same 
Idnd of radiance that flows mim the countenance 
of a noble-hearted woman : her bosom is made 
bounteous as that of Ceres, by the ^loets styled 
mammota, because in such plenitude is expreased 
the generosity of the oooomplished mind, and its 
power to nourish the world. We ftirther observe 
that it is uncovered : this is to express that true 
wisdom is never Bsbamed, but always dedares 
herself to her children, and is justified of them, 
juat as the gods in Homer, when they descended 
from the heavenlv courts to befriend heroes in 
the botUe, thougo hidden from vulgar eyes by 
enveloping mist, which for them was never dis- 
solved, were by the pious, who revered, phunly 
beheld. In tiie perfection of the bosom of the 
sphynx is expressed moreover that, when in right 
order of life, irtiatever may be our attiunments 
and the riches of our intellect, the affectionB hold 
most sweet and high development. Learning is 
good, even though it stand alone ; but it is the 
addition to it of a loving hearii that makes it 
comely in other eyes, and that confers on it its 
truest energy for nsefulness. In a word, says 
the sphynx, we become human only by engrut- 



ing upon our mental straugth all tender and 
Idodlj diopo^tioDB. Theae are the vomau's bo- 
Bom, without which the lion'e bodj would anrvt 
onJj to affi^ht. Further to ezpresa this immor- 
tal truth, it waB feigned bj the nocient poets, in 
another of th«r matchleBS faUes, timt certain 
women, called the AmaEone, were prone to fight 
after the manner of Boldiere. Before thej took up 
their weafxniB Uwy were acoastomed, however, to 
cut off tlw light-Jumd breaat Herein is taught. 
Cor all time, that a womui who fbnikea gcnriJe- 
IMM ia tiienoelbfth onljr half ber proper sel£ 
Winca an added to the sf^nu to agmfy the 
siieed of human thought and iba grand power 
wiUi wfaidi it is ^fted of aoaniig over tiie whole 
earth. With the siicroeoope it reaches the re- 
motMt little ; with the teieeoc^ it tntTala to 
the frootien (^ qMce. With these, and its thou- 



diveia, dippwe, migrants, and those that " ring 
at heaven's gate J" Ele^tly also is the fiction 
st^Mradded uiat the fwe-fest of Uie ^vni •» 
of the nature of talons, since in this u denoted 
the tenaeitr with which tlia uoderstaoding seiies 
aud holds net that which in love it has made ita 
own, 

The sphynz dwelt among the tnoontaina, be- 
caoss, in the gsogn^jr of tlw phjnicd world, hills 
and Mt;^ groirnds are the r^ireaentativw of the 
aupanoritjr of the mental powers ovw the aimplv 
phyncal af^tetttee. Language aclmowledges tlus 
in phraaee innumerable, as irtien we apeak of a 
\ottj Boul and of an elevated nnderst^din^ ; a 
great authtw describes "the peaks of thouriit" bb 
" reddened hy the Aurora of new lighl from 
heaven." Bhe came down into the plains because 
it is in the region o( the ^^etites that the moee of 
mankind praer to dwell ; it is here, at least, that 
moet tnvelleTB are to be expected. ThequeetioDs 
and enigmae ehe ia fabled to have put to those 
she cwbired, denote the inceBaant agit«ti(»)B that 
beset the minds of tUl who are on the move ; and 
the death of the tnTeUers signifies the vexation 
and worry of spirit that comes of our inabilitv to 
see our my and of our mintjln- The death of 
the bodr, Boeh as vegisttara take note of, is only 
OTU Idna of diasolution ; bIbb we should use wor^ 
and yet signify nothing when we speak of being 
"dead to hope," and of being "mortified" or 
"made dead''^ by the faUure of our endeavouw, 
for Budi ia the litoral sense of this everyday term. 
Hark, again, that the questions were not of the 
qihynx's own contrivance, but were provided for 
her by the Musea. What a beautiful piety is 
certified here! Not of men's own sharpness do 
these things OMoe ; all is from a divine source, 
mysterious it may be, and sometimea wi^ the 
^>p«araooe of leading us to our hurt and de- 
etrDdtiixi, but still cuvine, and therefore with 
a reserved element (rf blsseing and profit, to 
arrive in due time, a/ad when we least eipcct. 
Foeaibly, yea, probtdily, not in the way we wish 
or aoticipete, or think most reasonable aud suit- 
able, but in the way, there is no doubt, that will 
be beet. 

Now let ns see who is (Edipus. He is lame, 
by reosm of hides in his feet, and the riddle put 
to him by the sphynx ia that Beveo-fold famous 
one that has been the delight of evwy oiviliaed 
nation from ages immemonaL " What animal ia 
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„ ^ upon four legs, at mid-day upon two, 
and uj the evening upon three T "Mak," re- 
plies (EdipuB, who in the momiDg of lus days, 
sliding from the tender knees whereon heretofore 
he had lain an infant, crawls upon all fours ; 
then gains that noble and erect attitude which 
brings his mouth into full view — a cireumBtonae 
not observable in any other Uving creature, the 
human mouUi being intended as the organ of 
the intollect and ametioDB, the main intont in 
the gift of whic^ ia the good <d othtrt; whereaa 
the mouths of tafute animals have ooneem tmly 
with their own inrides. Mouths become ignoble 
in the degree that they are devoted to tite eelfish, 
and are uiut from miniatering the amenities of 
life to fellow-creaturea : contrariwise they acquire 
dignity aud sweetness in the degree that they are 
opened with a view to the joy of human souls. 
To such minisl^ learning ttad talent are not 
needed. Kind and gentle wcvda sink deeper than 
philosophy ; coneomion, and the breath of love 
none are by nature incapable of giving ; these are 
voicesthataresweetertnanallmuBic. Thirdly.and 
lastly, in old age, when decrepitude needs a staff, 
and the shades of evening dose around, yet bring 
with them to every wise and loving h^rt their 
own eweet lamp, we see this strange evantful 
lifesoBtainingitArifoaatrii^prop. Tbelimbo, 
onoe so nimme, an insuAoient, and we sttj^jle- 
ment their weaknees with a stout ash-safding. 

The riddle thus lescAved, (Edipos, aoot^ing 
to the promise, was preoented with the crown « 
Thebes, and the sphynx in turn reaigned ber Uf^. 
In (Mb part of the Able is beautifiiSy placed in 
contrast, the difference between the queations 
with which men trouble and harass their minds 
regard to things [AysicBl and secular, and 



Bouls. When the mind takea up the 
consideration of Ae»e, instead of ita days and years 
being baffled and shun, tb^ dilate with new life 
and enthusiasm, and become royoL Curiosity, 
that has toased and troubled us, beoMnee tiwi- 
quiliaed, like the sea after a Btonn. The winds 
and the waves obey the voice, and are stilled. 
This the fable represents under tha figure of the 
death of the sphynx, not implying slMighter, but 
that death which in all a^ has been the synonym 
of repose. The corpse is carried away upon the 
bock of an ass, becwise t^e ass is the symbol of 
simplicity and humility (whence ita aymbolic use 
on the oocaaion of the enW into Jemsaleni, when 
the people " strewed palm-onuichee"), which con- 
ditions of spirit are always identified with our 
highest and purest scrutinitdngs. As the king- 
dom of heaven is only to be entered " as a litUe 
child," so too is the kingdom of science only to 
be gained when our curiosity BubsideB fkim the 
vain and presumptuous into the bumble and 
child-lilce. 

TbuH is it true that the sphynx abides with us 
still ; that every man holds it within him, and 
that in due time will arrive our own CEdipua. 
We have but to be ready with our question ooa- 
eeming that which ia noblest and dearest in the 
world. The science of self-culture end the prac- 
tical love of our kin, is that which will place the 
crown upon hia browa, and when thia is ioaa, 
o(Mne peace and calm. 
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Within, the Christraas fire bums bc^ht. 

And throws quaint shmioWH on Ihe wnl!. 
Witbout, a beggar maiden Btanda. 

With jiallid loco and etreaming hur ; 
With misery in her lustrous eyea. 

God help her 1 ehe is young and fair. 
Witbin, a lady tbougfatful stands ; 

Widi happy dreams her thoughts are rife, 
ThinMug perchance of hini who in 

Another day shall call her "wife !" 
WiUioat, taint moaos the beggar girl— 

"Ab me I hia love bas turned to hate;'' 
Within, the maid, with happy eyes— 

"He loves but me, ah I bEsBful fate. " 
AIu I what secrets dread and dire, 

Witbin our world secnrely hide. 
Without, his cast-off paramour I 

Within, his dearly loved bride I 
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BT FEREOBINE 

Is Two Chaptebs. — Chapter I. 
AccoBDIKO to the ciifitom of moderQ easajists, I 
believe it is usual to begin at the boginning of a 
subject, by digging deep into the subsoil of Lan- 
guages, in seorchof the root of its title; but with- 
out [Mtheriag either the reader or myself about 
the etymology of the word holidau, I will at 
once state that, in my opinion, the obvious deri- 
vation of the word is liol)/ daif, M\d that, if it is not, 
it ought to be. 

Of course, the real, original lioUday is Sunday, 
the day on which God rested after maldug heaven 
and earth ; therefore he hallowed it, and made 
the seventh day sacred to rest ; which seems to 
imply that a holiday should be a day of rest ; and 
this theory I shall always endeavour to practise. 

Every nation and every creed, from the earliest 
records of time, have had their holidavs izi some 
sh^M or another — secular or sacred, wuolic or pri- 
vate; and the number of reasons that may be 
alleged for them far exceeds Piinck't " Ninety- 
nine Eicusea for Drinltiug." From the first 
•Sunday after creation up to the la:9t Scotch 
" sacramental fast ;" from the coronation of King 
Cheops to that of Queen Victoria ; from the firat 
solemn "palaver" of the North American abori- 
gines until the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation; all similar events nave been occasions 
for holidays more or less, generally more. 

Without going into an elaborate description of 
ihe various festivala and holidays held by civilised 
and uncivilised nations, ancient or modern ; of the 
feria LatinixoS old Rome ; of the Olympian gomes 
of Ancient Greece ; of the feast of lant«ms in 
China; the festival of the Juggernaut in India; 
the carnival at Rome; the Emperor's ffte in 
France ; Christmas in Germany ; Whit-week 
and Easter i[> England ; or the Eisteddfod in 
Wales ; I would at once atate that the holi- 
day about which I have a few words to say, 
belongs not to any of these. It is almost pecu- 
liar to this country, but has no existence in its 
history; and although particitiatod in by the 
highest praonage in the Idiigdom down to the 
humbleat subject in her realms, it ie not recog- 



nised bv the stat«, is never mentioned in blue- 
books, has, fortunately for its existence, eec^ted 
the interference of either national or municipal 
legislation, and yet it flourishes amoDgst us 
bravely; it increases and strengthens yearly; 
and is prized as one of our deareet customs. 1 
allude to what is known amongst us as the "sum- 
mer holiday." 

Of all our modem institutions, I regard tiie 
summer holiday as one of the best ; quit« a sort 
of mechanics' institution. The vital necessity 
for au occasional change of scene and relaxation 
from toil, for a variation in the dull routine of 
labour, for a stepping out of the monotonouspath 
of a working man's life, may now be considered 
OiS an estabhshed fact. Medical men are inces- 
santly prescribing it to the overworked and dys- 
peptic ment^ and physical labourers. Profesaon 
of social science, statistics, and moral philosophy 
urge and preach the necessity of occasional cessa- 
tion from work, as one of the most powerM 
means for the mental, moral, and physical pre- 
servation and improvement of our labouring 



populatio] 



1 saying, 



" All wrak and 



no play m^es Jack a dull ooy, contains under 
its simple guise a precious truth, which is becton- 
ing eveiy day more and more apparent. 

The summer holidays are lite Pat Murphy's 
fuddle : they have neiflier a recognisable begm- 
ning nor ending. You may take your holiday 
any time between March and October, and it 
will belong to the genua summer. Of course, 
many circumstances occur to fix the occasion : 
stich as the opportunity of getting away from 
huBineaa ; the state of the mnds (private, not 
public] ; the aspect of the weather ; the chance 
of agreeable company ; and, sometimes, the sanc- 
tion of those dear creatures, the ladies. Suppoe- 
iog all things are propitious, and Brown deindee 
to take his holiday, then comes the important 

auestion, " Where shall I go V This part of 
le programme is the one that generally creates 
most excitement in the mind of the intending 
holiday taker. I do know some people who in- 
variably go to the same place, year after yea 
To them, of course, this question never occun 
and, to my thinking, they lose one of the ptti 
sures attending a hmiday, for it is t« me such 
pleasant perplexity to be conaidering the com- 
parative merita and demerits of a sea side re- 
sort, and some inland rural spot. But to the 
man who makes the beet of his opportunitiM, 
and who likes to see as much as he can of his 
native land, or occasionally look in upon his 
neighbours on the other side of the channel, to 
him the question, " Where shall I go f ia fraught 
with the greatest interest. Travelung books uid 
railway guides become a ^tecies of uteroture of 
the most absorbing kind ; a class of books which, 
at other times, are more Ehuuned than sought 
after ; for no conscientious individual would un- 
hesitatingly accept the veracity of a " Munay" 
or a "Black" in historical matters; while "Biid- 
shaw," with its mazes of figures, its puzxies in 
train catching, and its conundrums in chroDO- 
logy, is enough to cause most people to hterallj 
make light of that eiceedinely heavy speci- 
men of literature. But only let a mau have a 
few weeks' holiday, a few pounds in his pocket, 
and no previous engagement, then " Mumy " >■ 
read and " Black " is believed. He plods throng 
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" Bndsh&w " until his brain reels, while the words 
"retumticket,""excuision,"and"cheap trip" ore 
the key-aotes of hia conveTsBtion. The sight of a 
carpet bag causes him a thrill of pleasure, while 
the presence of a portmanhiau fills him with 
deliglit. 

Coutemporaneoualy there is an under current 
of preparation going on, of another und ' scarcelj 
leas exciting kiud. It manifests itself in the 
shape of cerulean hat boios, wbit«y-brown p^Ktr 
parcels, containing the newest cut in gloves and 
collars, and something "stuuniug" in ties. The 
tailor and bootmaker are anxiously consulted, 
and an important question sometimes arisea as to 
how ibuch " bacca the vomgeur shall take with 
. But should Brown be a married man, and 
Mm. B. aod the little B.'a are to share hia hoU- 
day, then these preparations assume a difierent 
and more extensive character. 

Probably some fine morning, after a few suc- 
ccasiTe days of settled weather, and during break- 
fast, over which Hrs. B. has been particularly 
attentive to Brown's wants ; chipping his egg for 
him, taking care that he gets the best buttered 

Siece of the matutinal muffin, putting an extra 
unp of sugar in his cup, and otner atteutioiia to 
which he is not accustomed ; after thus morally 
and physically buttering and sweetening him, 

' e ventures to broach the subject that is upper- 

3flt in her thoughts.. And here I would like to 
tksk, why do married ladies so frequeutly choose 
breakfast time as the fittest for asking a fayour 
from their husbands t I cannot pause for a reply, 
as Mrs. B. is just on the point of remarking that 
she thinks " it is high time they were going out 
of town, if they are to go at all this summer." 
Kow Brown, in oonsequence of the previous molli- 
fying treatment to which be baa been judiciously 
subjected, does not, as is his wont when any 
qneBtion of finance is on the tapu, pooh-pooh the 
matter, or fly in a passion, and question Mrs. B.'s 
aauity when she "can think of such a thing for a 
moment, with such an expenaive wife and family 
aa he is bUs*ed with." No ; the butter and sugar 
have done their work, and be calmly offers a ^w 
mild objections, such as its being tm early in the 
season, abort of cash, cannot leave business just 
now, and so forth ; all of which objections Mrs. 
B., with the overwhelming logic of a woman who 
has made up her mind, shows conclusively to be 
foolish and absurd- Brown at len^h, glad to ^t 
away from a discussion in which his thorough in- 
competency to know anytbingabout his ownafiaire 
is made perfectly manifest, shirks the question 
for a time by some such vt^e remark as " Well, 
III see ;" and rushes &om the house, oatenaibly to 
catch hjs 'bus, but in reality to hide the chagriu 
he feela at Mrs. B. having got the start of bim. 
Poor Brown has been secretly planning, in bis 
own mind, bow he could manage a little trip to 
Paris witb bis £riend Green, and there taste again 
some of the bygone pleasures of bis single life. 
But DO ! it is not to be ; for whenever there hap- 
pens to be a day of fine weather, Mrs, B. returns 
ag^n and again to the attack, feelingly alludes 
to the fact that it ia only on account of the 
dear children who need a change ; not that she 
ever requires such a thing herself. Oh, no ! she 

is content to be abut up in a stifling back parlour 
from one year's end to another, without ever so 

much as a mouthful of fresh air; but, as a Chris- 



tian and a mother, she cannot sit down quietly 
and see her children pining away for the want of 
it (said children are, perhaivi, just then engaged 
in a most boisterous game of romps in the back 
garden). Another time she thinks that Brown 
himself looks jaded and ill, and that a week or two 
at Sandyport or Mancheater- super -Mare would 
set him n^bt, and the expense would be saved in 
doctors' bills, etc., until Brown, feeling himself 
choused out of bis spree with Green, and the 
holiday itch coming on, at last surrenders at dis- 
cretion, and makes arrangements to take his an- 
nual leave of absence. When be announces his 
decision at home, he inaugurates an amount of 
preparation, bustle, and expense that makes him 
shudder, as he contemplates its progress and 
probable termination. 

Mrs. B. is like John Gilpin's wife, 

re she was bent, 

and considers herself a careful and managing 
woman ; and in the performance of this char- 
acter she commences her preparations by a 
thorough overbaiding of the domestic ward- 
robe, which results in two or throe astound- 
ing discoveries ; one of which is, that it is quite 
impossible that the girla can go away in those 
gray silk dresses and Leghorn hats; another is, 
that Tommy has made his best suit such a nasty 
mess that he must certainly have a new one; 
while all require new under-clothing and boots ! 
As for herself, poor woman, she positi^Iv declares 
that she hasn't a thing fit to pat on. "The conse- 
quence of these discoveries and other matters is, 
that Brown's pocket is cupped and made to bleed 
so freely that the bank note which he calculated 
would cover all their expenses becomes consider- 
ably attenuated before they have even departed 
for that bourne (a watering place) from which no 
traveller ever returns — without being considerably 
fleeced. However, Brown makes the beet be can 
of it, begins to long for his holiday, and consoles 
himself l)y there and then making up his mind, 
that he mil have his little out to Paris, with 
Qroeu, next year, and no mistake. 

'Tba style of little Jack Robinson's way of going 
out for a holidav ia very different to Brown's de- 
ooruB and orderly manner, Robinson is supposed 
to be employed i» an extensive mercantile estab- 
bshment, in which hia uncle Is a partner; conse- 
quently, Robinson takea liberties, and enjoys 
more freedom and cash than most people do m a 
similar position. Robinson meets with four or 
five "jolly follows" who are going off for their holi- 
days ; he is seized with an ungovernable desire to 
join them ; he hastily scribbles a note, which he 
puts in bis pocket ; bolts out to the nearest tobac- 
coniat's, and buys haif-a-crown's worth of cigars; 
jumps into a Hamioin and drives to his lodgings i, 
rushes up atairs, jirecipitates the contents of his 
clean-bnen drawer into a travelling bag ; throws 
in a comb and brush ; adds a coat, a pair of trou- 
aera, and a waistcoat ; rams the whole down with 
hia foot uutil he can lock the bag, and selecting 
his fastest tile, descends the stairs at a bound; 
gives the letter to his landlady, with strict injunc- 
tions to send it down to the warehouse on the 
following morning, and answer no queetitois. He 
rwumes his cab, and by sundry bribes, in the 
shape of sixpences and cigars pushed throng the 
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bola in ths roof, he incitw the driver to put his 
horaa to the' top of its speed, and keep it t^ere, 
with auoh success as to enable him to just catch 
the train b^ which his frieada are deporting. He 
is h^led with a loud shout from the four or five 
"joUr fellows j" he dashes into the same carriage, 
the oDor is buiKed to, the eogine shrieks and off 
he goes for a holidav ! 

The purport of the note left witii the landladj 
is to iiuorm the highlj respectable firm whom he 
serves as httle as he con, but overdraws his screw 
with the utmost assiduity, that he (J. Robinson) 
is "unfortunatdf confined to his bed by an ei- 
coedinglv severe attack of amall-poi, and he doee 
not ttmiic it prplent to come amongst his fellow 
clerks until all danger of infection is over." The 
virulent nature of the disorder under which he 
is supposed to be Buffering, efiectuallj keeps away 
all sympathisers, who would, under the circum- 
stances, prove rather troublesome. His landlady 
hears nothing of him for about a fortnight, when 
she receives a letter dated &om a polioe-office, 

. which Robinson entreats her to send him 

unediately, and per retiuD of poet, the sum of 
£3. 17s. 6d., being the amount of fine and costs 
incurred by Ur. Jack Robinson for breaking six- 
teen squares of glass, a policeman's bead, giving 
au intrusive waiter two black eyas, and forcibly 
kissing tiie uhambermaid of the hotel, and sweet- 
heart of the aforeoaid intrueive waiter. The 
moDBj M scraped together and sent, Its receipt 
is ocKDOwledged by Robinson in person, whoee 
twpesnnce, in consequenoe of the companionship 
(d the four or five " jolly fella wa," fully confirms his 
statement, that he is "coming round," but it will 
take him some time to set " sc^uare." 

The tide of hohday folks begins to flow towards 
the railway stations about the beginning of June, 
and consists chiefly of the juvenile pcortions of 
fiunilies ; and it is, to me, an exceedingly pleasing 
sight to see the heavily laden cabs and caiTTSges, 
the tops {riled up with boxes in their dapper hol- 
land covers, surmounted, of course, by the inevit- 
idile perambulator ; and a cluster of little faces 
peering out of the windows, their eyes sparkling 
with delight and expectation. In a month or so 
heace the some litUa folks may be seen returning, 
their chubby &ces tanned vrith the sun, and the 
bloom of health upon their cheeks ; their faces are 
perhaps a httle sad at quitting the deUghts of 
Sandyport, or wherever they may have been, but 
■omewnat consoled with the prospect of recount- 
ing their adventures by Sood and field, and exhi- 
biting their new wooden spades and weed-buckets 
to their playmates at home. 

(Toiteoniinwd.) 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAWS OF 

NATURE.— 11. 
NATtTRAL FORCES, 

BY F. TaACHBKL. 

WhA-I would be theeflfect of altering that lawof na- 
ture wbidi mokes ioatpoaijEca^ UgkUr than voter t 
If ioe could sink it would become deposited at 
the bottom of rivers, lokas and aeos, where it 
would remain throughout the year ; because, as 
water ia a poor conductor of the rays of heat, and 
ice itself does not absorb much heat from such 
rays as might penetrate throueh the water, they 
would be powerlees to melt the mass (UT ioe so 



covered; the next froet would add to f^ stock 
already existing, and, in a short space of time, 
the great«r ^rt of the river, lake, or sea woold 
become scdidified, with only a few feet of waiter 
on the ti^, causing incalculable damage and the 
destruction of the Ufe of all animals and |)UntB at 
present Uvin^ in this medium. The law m virtue 
of whic^ ice is capable of floating on the sor&ce 
of the wat«r on which it is formed, protecting it, 
by its power of slow conduction, from any furuier 
loss of its latent heat throi^ radiation, is there- 
fore a moat beneficial law, indispensable to onr 
weltoe, and perfectly adi^>ted to tiie fimottona it 
has to perfbrm and ragnlate. 

It is amusipg to read of a curious tradition, yet 
existing in many parts of the world, whidi bean 
directly on this point. In Oxfordahoe, for ex- 
ample, a certoio orook is repnted to have been 
known, by that very wise person, "the oldest m- 
habitant, in severe winters, to b^in freezing at 
the bottom first. The OTigiiist(»- of this curious 
boox must have been an intense wag, who deeply 
tm8t«d in the credulity of his own frioids and 
townspeople, and in their ignorance of the laws of 

When wBter pMsea into ics, it beoomes a little 
taiger in bulk ; it expands, t^us insuring ita 

floatation. This power of expansion is at the 
same time almost irresistible ; caitting fisaurea in 
the rocks, when filled with water, to enlarge, and 
great mosses of rock to be moved or pushed from 
their previous positions; dehtating friable rocks 
into minute fragments ; breaking the sods of 
ploughed land, and pulverisir^ hard clays. The 
force of opening or bunting posseaaed b^ bust 
becomes thus Erectly beneficial to the nrmer, 
assisting him in comminuting the refractory soil, 
and to the brickmaker in the wintering of his clay. 
This expansive power of water in the act rf freez- 
ing, has been made to burnt strong cannons. It 
sometimes bre^oi water pipes, being then the 
oouse of much mischief, as if to counterbalance 
some of the benefits it confers on mankind in so 
muiy oUier directions. 

We are led, whilst speakmg of ice and snow, to 
remark upon Vba beautiful adaptation of Provi- 
dence in capping high mountains with this traoo- 
fbrmed water ; and we cannot help wandering, 
with gratitude, at the extriairdinary efiects and 
benefits resulting therefrom. When man wants 
a store of water he con do nothing better than 
catch some rainwater in a reservou', or dam up 
some running brook, in order to form his ptHids, 
lodges, or ]xesB. The earthwork necessary to 
accomplish tiiis is expensive, difficult, and often- 
times very insecure, witness the bursting of manv 
large reservoirs, and the awfiil inundations wtiicn 
have taken place in consequence. 

Now it is nocesswy, for the purposes of irrigO' 
ting the world, that large reaervea of water ^ould 
be placed, at great elevation, in vm^ous jriaces, so 
that streams or rivers should run fimn thence, 
and, in their long course through the oountay, 
confer all the benefits arising from a river per- 
petually Sowing. How has this been aoaom- 
pUsbed I Certainly not by making large dams 
or reservoirs at the highest points, rince they 
might occasionally, by bursting, produce inoalou- 
lable damage, instead of the good they were in- 
tended to odministw. If we take a journey to 
the Alps, or any other high mountains where pei^ 
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pehul snow dvelLs on the hi^oet peaks, ttud 
examiiM a little the ecooomy <m these cold uid 
dieary r^ona, we ahall sooa ascertain how the 
difficulty was solved, and how leaky reservoiia, 
00 unsuitable to perch upon theae ioaccesaihls 
peaks, were dispensed witii. A mere change in 
tMnpenture is all that was required ; for altlwugh 
water is difficult to hold in a trough badlj jointed, 
it ma;, nevertheleaa, in the form of ice or aaow, 
be contained in a riddle or a sieve. 

The peaks of granite, of mica-elate, of gneiss, 
and other aimilar rocks, rising to enormous alti- 
tudas, serre aa p^;e to hang on the thick mantle 
of snow, hrougnt and continually renovated by 
the erratic ckiuds, which discharge the precious 
batbeiy load just when it is moat wanted ; leav- 
ing ik there in a state of ""rning rest, until, by 
the preasuTB of its great mass, a portdon being 
CMMolidatad into ice, which continually ahdea 
down slowly, but with terrible force, accumulates 
ia the intervening valleya, as glaciers. 

Let us also observe that these enormous masses 
of ice are in contact with the rocks, and that they 
dwive from them as amount of heat just suffi- 
cient to melt a certain quantity of this ice, nearly 
equivalent to the aonual &U of snow on the peaks, 
surrounding and supplying the glacier. The melt- 
ing which takes place mostly underneath, is the 
prwcipal cause of a slow progresaiTe motion of 
theae huge icy taaaees. A continuous supply of 
clear water issues &om these stores of ice. The 
magnificently-grand glacier ia wasting below ; it 
is mdtiog hourly throughout the year, and is 
the first origin of rivers destined to wiiid their 
way amongst the rocks, to tumble down preci< 
pices, to iraah and roll their fragmraits into Doul- 
dm^ ^ebblea^ and minute sand ; rounding them 
all as it casta them one against another ; rattling 
its stony artilleiy against the base of rocks that 
are to topple down in their turn, and serve to 
augment tlie supply of materials canied along 
the muddy, turbulent stream, to be deposited as 
fresh beds of alluvial soil, at various points of 
ite course more quiescent than others. 

Lakes are frequently formed in the course of 
theae rivers. Whenever the stream finds a large 
area so confined aa to ofier no outlet to the mass 
of watws, the basin is filled op to a certain height 
till an outlet is found, and the river issues again, 
maldng for itaelf a fresh bed in continuation of 
the fint it had formed previous to entering the 
lake. Now, look at Uie water as it iaauea from 
the lake, where its mud has had time and room 
to settle. How muddy it was when it went in ; 
bat it is clear as crystal when it oomes out. 
Here ia purification on a grand scale ; bete is, 
besides a supply of water capal^ <^ turning any 
quantity of nulla, of supplying any number of 
towns with the bountiful beverage of nature, the 
universalnecessary of life; here is one of Nature's 
grand reMiltB fhim the operation (tf her grand laws. 



THE TULE-LOG AND FIRE WOHSHIP. 
It is aaserted that these Vedic hymns were 
chanted by the Aryan emigrants, who sht^ied 
their course southward, at a very remote period, 
and that they were well known to those sections 
of the tribe which wandered northward and west- 
ward into Europe. Their mythology appears to 
have formed the germ of not only utat of Qrasce 



and Rome, but of the Celtic and Teutonic branches 
of the family. Indra, with bis thunderbolt, ia 
not only the type of Jupiter, but of Thw. Their 
^stem seems to have been based upon an elabo- 
rate personification of what were once tetmed 
"the elements," or the physical phenomena by 
which mankind are surrounded, and, to some ex- 
tent, subjugated, and especially so in the savage 
state. Tne sun, thunder, lightning rain, hail, the 
clouds, and the winds, were all endowed with in- 
dividualities, and regarded as demi-deities, or their 
subordinate attendiuits. The heavenly soma or 
amrita, of the Aryans, the " drink of the gods," 
the [Hrototype of the nectar and ambroaia of the 
Greeks and Bomans, and the mead of the cont- 
panions of Thor and Odin, was, in st«ni reality, 
nothing but rain water, distilled by the action of 
the Bhrigue, the retainers of the fiie-god Agni, 
and the " brewers of steams." To men in a savage 
state, the two moak beneficent as well as destruc- 
tive objects of worahip or fear would be fire and 
water, or the Bun and the rain, by whose influence 
life was both sustained and destroyed. Hence 
the early worship of the sun, and the institution 
of periodieal ceremonial obeervances with the 
view to propitiate his ire, or to move Ua oom- 
psasicm. At the winter solstice, fires were hghtad, 
and blazing wheels (an ancient sun-type) rolled 
frcHB the mils into the metB at lakes. This was 

aud the consequent fbcimdity t 
renewed warmth to the limbs of the shivering 
savages. Similar ceremonies were performed at 
the summer solstice ; but for the very contrary 



and dried up the sprii^s. Hence the neoeesity 

of further propitiatory ceremonies. The praying 
for rain after a long drought, in modem churches, 
is but a Christian form of the embodiment of a 
religious sentiment that appeals to be commcm 
to all humanity. The demonstrations of the 
"fire worshippers" at the spring and autumn 
solstices appear to have partaken more of the 
character oi festivals, in the earliest times, and 
may be regarded as the visible aipreasian of a 
thaok^ving sentiment In Irelaoo, Wales, and 
Scotland, even at the present day, mueh of this 
fire worship remains. The beiUain or ItarUa fires, 
in honour of the god Bell or Beil, yet redden the 
purple heavens on midsummer's eve in both these 
countries, and until relatively reoent times, this 
elemental or sun worship obtained to a large ex- 
tent in the north of England. 

Brand, in his " Popular Antiquities of Qreat 
Britain," while confessing his inability to satis- 
factorily explain the mystery which surrounds 
the yuie-log, gives his verdict in &vour of its 
Pagan origin. He says: " I am pretty confident 
that the yule-block will be found, in its first use, 
to have been only a counterpart of the midsum- 
mer fires, made within doors, because of the cold 
weather at this winter solstice, aa thoae at the 
hot eeaaoDf at the summer one, an kindled in the 
open air." 

The origin of the word yule has sorely puzzled 
the learned. Brand oomplaina that he Knows of 
no word for which so many different etymologies 
have been suggested, and be concludcn that all 
we know with certainty on the subject is, "that 
it means Christinas" The Tener^le Bede rjg4>tly 
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interpreted itn symbolical import. He conaidered 
that the season waa named Yulo-tido " because of 
the return of the nun's nunual counic, after the 
irinter solstice." He and others derive the word 
from the Saxon root of mir modem " wheel," 
which I have previously shown waa one of the 
AryaDt3Twaof theeuD. Mallet, in his "Northern 
Antiquities," says : "All Celtic nations have been 
accu,stomed to the worshi;) of the sun ; either as 
dintiugiiisbed from Thor, or as considered his 
symbol It was a custom that everywhwe pre- 
vailed in ancient times, to celebrate a feast at the 
winter solstice, by which men testified their joy 
at seeing this great luminary return again to this 
part of tne heavens. This was the greatest solem- 
nity in the year. They called it in many places 
yoitixyMl, from the word AfViof and Aou(, which, 
even at this d^, signifies the Sun in the Ian- 
pities of Bas8-Br6tiigiie and ComwalL" Brand, 
being unacquaiuted with the Sanscrit, objects to 
this etymology, on the gnnind that it "is giving 
a Celtic derivation of a Gothic word." He re- 
gards them as " two languages extremely differ- 
ent." With our present knowledge of the common 
Aryan origin of the languages and superstitions 
of both races, the objection losus Its force ; indeed, 
the facts may be said to furnish additional evi- 
dence in favour of the theory of this common 
origin. In modem Welsh a festival or holiday 
is stvled ffuyl. This may be the true root of the 
woni^{«iu the phrase, " the ou^ of August," or 
Lammaa Day. Again, the Welsh gwffl may itself 
bo derived from tne same root as the i/iiU which 
wo now associate with our Christmas festivities. 
In modern Welsh, hevlo means to "shine as the 
sun." This soems conclusive evidence as to the 
etymology of the word, as well as of the great 
antiquity of the winter ceremonial and festivity 
to which it gives name. 

The remains of the yide-block of the jirevious 
year were always carefully preserved, as it was 
considered of the utmost importanoe that the new 
brand should receive its landling fire from its 
predeoeSBor. Herrick sings : 

Witli tA» latt year't brand 
Light Ihe ntto bl<iek, and 

For good luoceaa in his Bpending 
On your poltries pUy, 
That swset luck nuy 

Come whila the log is a Ittndiiiy. 

The practice of kindling original or"ueedfire," 
as it was termed, from a supund.itious reverence 
for its sacred character, is yet very common in 
various parts of Qermouv, Scotland, Ireland, and 
even England. Mr. Kelly, in his "Curiosities of 
Indo-European Tradition and Folklore," says : 
" The church has not yet quite succeeded in 
effacing the vestiges of their heathen origin. 
This is especially evident in the uNages of many 
districts, where the purity of the Eastar fire {an 
idea borrowed from Pagan tradition) ia secured 
by deriving the kindUng flame either from the 
consecrated Easter candles, or from the new-bom 
and perfectly pm« element produced by the priest 
from flint and steal." Mr. Kemble quotes, from 
the " Lanercost Chronicle," of the year 1268, a 
denunciation, by the pious writer, of a practice 
which, he says, "certain bestial persons, monks 
in garb but not in mind," had taught the ignorant 
peasantry, or perha^is, mor« truly, had simply 
tolerated, on account of their inability to effectu- 



ally subvert the Pagan superstition. This prac- 
tice consisted in the extraction of fire from wood 
by friction, and the Betting up of what he Myles 
a "simulacrum Priapi," with a view to protect 
their cattle from disease. This image of Pria»us 



is supposed to be the sun-god Fro or Fricco, wno, 
aocording to Wolf, was worshipned until a very 
recent jieriod in Belgium, under the form of 



Priajms. The southern Aryans, the Qreela and 
Romans, as well as the ancient Peruvians and 
Mexicans, pi«ctised some siioh method of obtain- 
ing "original or needfire" for use in religiout 
ceremonials. Hr. Walter Kelly, indeod, contends 
that Prometheus was the inventor of the " cbark," 
a rude instrument, like a wheel and axle, hj 
which this " needfire" was originally produc«d 
and that his name is merely the Greek ftvm of 
Pramathasor PrAmatha6,"atroopof flre-hindling 
attendants " of the elder Aryan fire-gods, Agm 
and Rudra. — Traditions, SuperstitioTu, and FM- 
lore, ehiefy Laneoihire and the A'orth of Eng- 
land, hy (f. Hardieick. 



The poet of nature is not confined to the 
templation of external beauty or of r . , 

His province includes passion and sentiin?nt, uid all 
that giTefl dignit; and grcatncsti to the human character. 
Scott and Byron ai-e as really natural poete as are Coir- 
per and Wordsworth. — Anyat'i HatvUiook 0/ fnfpfM 
LitfTature. 

Why then do I hate these full as much' tor- 
mented aa tormentii^ ihapee ao bitterly f Are tha^ 
here only on my account ? Have not they alao their 
conscioua being f Muat they not drag with them thii 
defective, afiUoted self through all etemityT Is not 
each of them still loved by some soul or other? Wbv shall 
I Bee in them only matter for detestation, and dra* 
acid from every look, every tone T No, I wiU lou Mm 
rBfrdif beeaate they art nm. Yea, indeed ! friencUnp 
may desire merita, but philanthrojiy only the bamao 
form. Hence it ia precisely that we have all auch a 
cold changeable love of man. becaiisn we confound tbt 
wortA of men with their claim, and will not love any- 
thinK about them bnt virtues. -—Jran Paul. 

The notion never occurs to them that the whole 
piooeaa consisla in as many people u .poaaihte kei|BV 
their minda on the alert for new ideao, and then in- 
stantly putting their shoulders to the wheel for tefliiig 
them and carrying them intopractioe. Progrfn iivay 
far from being of the nature of an automaton. It wanli 
human agenta to keep it at work. The blunder of po^ 
sonifying Progresa, and investing it with the qnahlin 
of a triumphant god who goea on his way irreapectivtly 
of what men can do unto him. is aa injuriona to tin 
reception of new ideas as any amount of pocoeurant- 
ism, and is jnst aa common among people who hsn a 
repntalion for ability and attuoments. - What irith 
these two, and what with the ignorant, and the prople 
with aimster interesta, and those who ore (00 mudi 
occupied in winning duly bread to think of anythjag 
else, a new idea has rather a hard time of it, in ilrite 
of the nineteenth century and its unspeakable gtata.— 
Modera Charaelerittkt. 
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FIVE TIMES NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
A Stokt in Five P.vnTa, 

BY JOHS DCNNINO. 
BKWND nUK. 

The oiilj account I have of the socoud of these 
Five New-jeckT^ Eves is written in a womaa'B 
hand, and signed "Nellj." I give it to you aa 
it was given to me : — 

" I think that New-year's Eve was the happiest 
time in all my life. I had been h&ppy, eery 
hagipy, that night twelve mouths, when I first saw 
QtKirge at my uncle's farm on the wolds. But 
there was a difference between the happiness of 
that former night and the happiness of the uight 
I speak of, a year after your story (as you t«U me) 
begins. I don't know that I can fully tell you 
what that difference was. I remember that, on 
that former night, when I was standing over the 
fire in my aunt's kitchen, and she was busy at tho 
dresser, she suddenly said to me — 'Nelly, when 
1 was in the parlour, just now, I saw such a fine 
stranger on the bar!' I laughed as though I 
thought it nonsense ; but, do you know, I some- 
times think we women, however practical wc may 
try to bo, can never get rid of a little superatition at 
the bottom of our hearto. When we are girb, we 
put treasured bits of bride's cake under our pil- 
lows, and dream of handsome husbands. Girls or 
women, we have premonitions, which men call 
fancies ; and wo have a kind of second sight, that 
makes us take sudden likings or dislikings to 
people we have never seen before, which men call 
prejudices. But, reason or no reason, the premo- 
nitions do sometimes prove to be true prophecies, 
and I have often found that, where men's reason 
has failed to read character truthfully, a woman's 
instinct has succeeded. So, on that night when 
Aunt Jackson had spoken about the ' stranger on 
the bar' — I suppose you know she meant a flake 
of soot hanging from one of the bars of the fire- 
grate — and I had laughed, I fell a-musing over 
the fire. I had little else to do, for I was only 



minding the fnimmaty kettle, and, somehow, I 
fancied I saw, amongst tho burning wood on the 
hearth, a little mimic world. There were tiny 
pictures of places I had known : those places were 
very few, and 1 know them all so well, that it was 
easy for my fancy to coll them up in the fire, with 
almost every line of erery building, and every 
branch of every tree, and every leaf of every 
flower-bush in them. But, when they had passed 
by, one scene returned— my uncle's form. I saw 
the very kitchen in which I was standing as 
clearly as if it had been photographed upon the 
embers. I saw my uncle, my aunt, the children, 
and ell our neighbours and friends, and many 
people from the village whom I used to see at 
church on Sundays, or up at the wold at harvest- 
home ; and I fancied them, with all their little 
pleasant ways and odd manners that hod amused 
me often before. But one figure came into the 
picture that I did not know. It was the figure of 
a young man, stoutly built, broad shouldered, and 
with a manly coniage; and the face was turned 
away from ma. 1 remember that 1 tried to see 
it, and was vexed when I could not. Then I 
caught myself, and was angry with myself for my 
foolish fancies. Then the waits came, and after 
they had sung a carol, we hod them all in to sup- 
per, with a number of friends who bad come 
before, and some of the people from the village ; 
and, in the excit«ment of oil that, I forgot my 
little dream. 

" Afterwards, when the supper tables were 
cleared away, and they were going to dance, uncle 
come to me and said — 

'"Nelly, my dear, little Tommy Orindle has 
been showing me his young nephew from Hull, 
and he seems a smart young chap. Hell make 
thee a good partner for the dance ; ho thou'll not 
be taken aback when I bring him up to thee by 
and by.' 

" I said, 'Very well, imcle ,■" and I thought no 
more about it for the moment, for I was busy 
helping to clear the room for the dancing. Bat 
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eoon afterwards, I looked acrosa to where little 
Tamm; Oriudle was sitting on a stool. Ho was 
looking up, with great apparent debght, at aomo 
one w&o seemed to be etooping down a little and 
talking to him ; and the strange thought struck 
Ttif, that this Bome one was the unknown figure 
I had seen in the fire. Then I thought how 
foolish it was, and turned awa;, very much out 
of temper witii myself : and yet, for all ^that, I 
could not drive away the wian to aco his face. 
Well, well ! these are but a woman's silly fancies, 
aud r know you'll only smile when you read 
them. But I did see hia face very soon, when 
my undo came to me and said — 

'"Nelly, this is Mr, George MarUndale, who 
wants to oanoe with you; and I've told him I think 
ho may. You have known his uncle, our little friend 
Oriudle, a long time ; and now jou know him.' 

" I saw his face, and I Uked it j and I thought 
I saw something in his eye that seemed to say 
he liked my face, too. Anyway, we stood up in 
the dance together ; and when it wa^ over, I 
found myself wishing it was all to begin again. 

" Whether it was that the gentleneas with which 
he treated tne was new to tne, who had been ac- 
customed to think of strength and roughness to- 
gether, as though gentleness were not a manly 
thing; ormhether it was that the few things he said 
to me conveyed the impression that he had a mind 
superior to those I was used to have about me ; or 
whether it was that on that night my mind and 
heart were more open to such impressions than 
at other times, I'm sure I cannot tell, I know 
that, when the dance was over, httle Tommy 
Grindle trotted up to me, and asked me pliuup 
and pl^n whether I didn't think his nephew 
George a fine young man. Of ooiirse, I did not 
tell kim what I thought ; but I know that when 
ho chattered away in praise of George, and seemed 
aa if he would never have said enough, I let him 
talk on, and for the first time did not get weary 
of his babbling tongue. Yes, I vxu happy that 
night ; happy, when they all went away, and 
George shook hands with me last, and said he 
hoped he should see me a^ain ; happy, when I 
heard my uncle say to my aunt that he rather 
liked that youiu fellow, and had asked him to 
come up to the &rm again before he went home ; 
happy, thouch I lay awake till morning, dream- 
ing waking cteams, and scolding myself because 
the strange figure ia the fire (whicn. had a face 
now) was mixed up with them idl. And yet, 
though I was happy, I was not to happy then as 
on tmt second New-year's Eve — three yeara ago 
last night — about which I am to t«ll you now. 

" Upon second thoughts, I think I can tell you 
what made the difference between the incom- 
plete happiness of the first year, and the com- 
plete happiness of the second. It seems to me 
now that this was the difference : In the former 
year, the great problem of my heart and life — 
whether tnere was anything m me that would 
ever make a, good man love mo, or whether there 
was such a man that I could love^waa still un- 
solved ; and in the latter year, I had the full 
answer to the question — I was married to such a 
man ; he loved me, aud I loved him with all my 
soul. For that strange figure in the fire— I never 
have been able since to separate it from George — 
had grown into my life from that first New-year's 
Bve ; tud at length had absorbed me in itself. 



" You do not wish me to write tiie history of 
those spring and summer months during wbich 
Geoi^ s heart and mine drew nearer to euh 
other ; during which old Tommy Grindle'a wonder 
at his nephews sudden likiM for the neighbo^l^ 
hood he hod so seldom visited before inure^ed tod 
grew ; during which Uncle Jackson was fint 
pleased and then perplexed by George's bequecil 
visits to the farm, and my aunt became mysteri- 
ously knowing ; during which, after George hid 
spoken to my uncle, and been coldly rec^rad, 
that sad estrangement— scarcely recognieed on 



either side at first, but wideni 



went by^arose between my kind relatives and 
nmelf, leading indirectly to so much minr^ 
afterwards. And I need not set down in detail 
the stoiy of our marriage : how my uncle gave a 
reluctant consent at liut ; and my aun^ nfao 
grieved, firat over uncle's coldness, and then over 
my determination, used now to fondle and then 
to reproach me ; and how, one bright summer'i 
mormng, all the neigbboure turned out for a boli' 
day, and I became Nelly Martiiidale at tiie oM 
church in the vailey. The bells rang meirilj 
that morning ; the httlo girls in the viBage, who 
used to call me ' Teacher ' at the Sunday school, 
met me at the church porch, and gave me more 
bunches of flowers than I could cany, bo tiut 
George had to help ; little Tommy Grindle— *t 
course, I ought to call him 'Uncle Grindla'now; 
but I never could ; and he, dear old maa, uerer 
seems to miss his title— was so happy thai all 
the village caught a fever of merriment from him 
straight away ; and Uncle Jackson, as kind aa 
ever, as considerate to George and as afiectiooate 
if he had not done all he could to keqi 



at the farm ; and when we went away, drora m 
in his four-wheeler to the railway station, serenl 
miles off (my aunt, too, insistinc on goiag w 
far with us), took leave of us aa kindly aa pee- 
siblo when ttie trein camo up, and called aflcrni, 
OS we moved away from the platform — 

"'Nelly, don't forget to write;. and, Qecfg^ 
bring her back to the old plooe, just to bare a 
look at old friends, as often as you can.' 

" You will wonder why my uncle objected w 
stiongly to George's manning me; and more, 
how he could, in spite of hia strong feeling, b»l 
us so kindly to tne last ; and stUl more, how, 
when all this had been done, such an ertiM^ 
ment should have grewn up between u^ w 
lasted so long. As for the first, I think bis ob- 
jection to iae marriage arose partly from hia 
conviction that unless a man were aiamwr, the 
stabihty of neither his character nor bis pw- 
perity could be relied upon— a conviction Aich 
nothing will ever ahake; and portly &nn ^ 
dislike to the idea of my goincr to live at a dis- 
tance. You aee, he aud aunt had had cha^ of 
me as though I had been their daughter; ttej 
had cared for me, and spent money to educate 
me liberally ; and, having come to think of rae 
as their own, they both had hoped I ahonw 
marry some one of the proq>erous young &ni>^ 
in the wold country, and so be always within 
easy reach ; and George's resolution to take tie 
engagement offered to him at Liverpool, and bia 
impatience to be married, bo that he might tilw 
me with him, increased the repugnance ma 
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which mj uncle had always regarded the project. 
As to hiu putting all this as far &om him as he 
ccmld at lost, that was the moat Datura] thing in 
the world. His noble, affectionate heart beat 
down lu3 less Idndlj thoughts, and kept them 
down till we got away. I don't think we should 
have been estranged at all after the wedding, but 
for the unfortunate words llnole Jackson dropped 
when he was talking to George and me after we 
went back from church. Amongst other things 
he said — 



"'Well, you may want friends a> 
luenyoull be glad to c — '- "' 
wold*' 



George did not answer, but he looked at me ; 
and I know that, through many sad and vieaxv 
months since then, when we did want friend* 
indeed, and want them sorely, he thought bit- 
terly of Uncle Jackson's words, and corefiilly 
kept all knowledge of our misfortimes th>m my 
uirele's ears, never writing to him or anybody 
else in the neighbourhood. And I know that 
Uncle Jackson, in return, thought hard things of 
US both, when ho fancied we were prosperous, 
and were both ungrateful and forgetful. Ah, 
— "■-iwlight aword""" - "" '" " 



lay I ..._.. 

" Well, we went away to Liverpool ; and there 
W8 spent the second New-year's Eve. It was 
one of those strange wiuters that sometimes 
punle us. There had been very little snow, ex- 
cept once or twice in November, and there was 
vetyhttle more till Chrirtmas and New Year had 
long gone by. It was what the gossips call ' a 
green Christmas,' which they say ' makes a liit 
chorchyard.' I was in poor heAltb, compared 
with such OS I had known for many years before; 
aud my spirits — perhaps in part because of this, 
and perhaps in part because they lacked the 
cheerful stimulus of frosty skies, and tho crisp 
aaow under foot — were not so buoyant as had 
been their wont. Often, when I was alone, I was 
low and fretful; and the coldness between us 
and our friends in Yorkshire, which had brought 
about almost a perfect silence on their part and 
on ours, would fill my mind with sorrow, and 
Bometimea tinge that sorrow with reproach. At 
that time 1 could talk to Oeoree about these 
things as I conld not afterwards, when our trouble 
came ; and he would rally me, and encourage me 
to think hopefidly of the future. 

"That New-year's Eve found us living in a 
pretty cottage, with a neat little garden plot in 
front and open fields behind. It was in one of 
the newer traburbs of tho town, removed from the 
din and the smok^ mist, and on that higher 
ground irtiere the city begins to lose itself in the 
surrounding country. George had taken it be- 
cause he Mew how much I loved the sight of 
green fields and the freer country air ; and in the 
later Hummer time and the advancing autumn, 
while the lightliyedlonginto the evening, we had 
often strolled together in the lanes and byo-paths, 
where there were field-flowers and hedgerows that 
are now rapidly di3api>earing before toe advance 
of the great town. On that New-year's Eve, 
George came home early in the afternoon ; for the 
worlu had stopped, ana the workmen had a holi- 
day. It was a bright day, and rather warmer 
than was usual even that warm winter; and after 
tea, he said to me — 

" 'There's a fine New-year's show in the ahojw 



say to having a stroll 'f We have not muc 
keep ua here, and we shall find it lively, for the 
folia turn out on New-year's Eve to see tne sights; 
and the streets will be bright and busy,' 

"There were not many thin^ at that time I 
should have objected to when George proposed 
them ; and I was soon dressed and ready for the 
walk. As we strolled along the main road towards 
the town, he pressed my arm closer to b'm and 
said — 

'"Nelly, love, when Bummer oomea, and yon 
and »oma>ody get strong, well have a bin t« the 
wolds again, and see if we can't put Uncle Jack- 
son into a better humoi r.' 



made me all the hajipier that ouiet. hapm night. 
We took an omnibus to the Eichauge, andstrolled 
back through the broad and busy streets, whow 
fulness of life and change and novelty and glii>- 
ter were so wonderfid to me, after my simple, 
rustic experience. The shops blazed with gas ; 
the large windows were fiill of lusuriee,. for the 
feasting and dressing and merry- makin ^' of the 
happy season. I was afl much delighted as a 
child ; and George, who was pleased Tjccause I 
was pleaHed, would stop to snow me rich and 
handsome dresses and coBttyjeweQed toys, laugh- 
ingly promising to deck me with such splendour, 
and himself to wear great diamond pins and rings 
to please my vanity, ' when the great ship of for- 
tune should come mto port I' And tl_on we fell 
to talking of his prospects; for, within tho short 
time we had lived our happy life together, he had 
got on BO well in his employment, and oeen so 
much tmsted by the firm he served, that he looked 
forward to sucn advancement as would lighten 
much our little household cares. And then we 
■Watched the ever-changing crowd, and (kncied 
little histories for those we met, tinting them sin 



alloy of all life in cities— little starveling children, 
and pale, wasted women, would look up into my 
face and ask for alms ; and when they passed us 
by, each with a little from our little store, and 
blessed us as they went, I wondered why they 
always seemed to come to me, and left so many 
othersinthestreetunasked. George only laughed 



and the table set for supper. Then George, who 
insisted on my being an mvalid, packed me warmly 
on the sofa, drew it to the fire, and, sitting down 
to his harmonium in the comer, began to play 
the old church-tunes I loved so well to hear. And 
then he sang a song, which, as I remember, was as 
follows : — 

"TniB AlfD THE Teabs. 
" Old Time 'm the father of all the Tears, 

Oh, a meny old father ii he I 
He nihen thetn into (be world with joy ; 

And he aend* Uiem v»rvs full o{ g1e«. 

"A luaty old fatbrr, heuty and strong ; 

With ■ brow writuded aver with ow< '- 

All froRted'B his hair, and bis beaid'i 

But his heart's none thi 
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" Bom in the froat, tb^ M« oadlad In mow : 

Bat old Time's ftkther'd wing ii thsir BhiaLd, 
^nU Uieir limlM nrtbm •tnIlKtl^ Uudrainew* now ; 

WIiMi hiihania Imda Unm forth and ft-fiel£ 
" He dtcka tham with chwleta tt flowtn in jooOi ; 

And heincTiiljrlaiuba whan ihtfn gaj. 
Ha l<ud)i them with Eniila "neaUi the snnmier'* mn; 

And he drivath all lorrow aw*;. 

tatnmn, the Tekra grow grajr with ^e. 



" And aa wintrj' wlndi^ blowing fiaMo and oold. 

Chill the oninnta of life in thdr venu, 
Biawiogian 

" When Death eall< the Old Tear aw^ to die, 

Fathn Time i> at hand with a aong i 
He weUxaaea the New Year—timid uid abr I 

And ha drinla to his health the night loog. 
" (Ml, m rare old ^thcr ii ancient l^mB I 

Yw, B tomyM father ii he 1 
Who for OMh Year's Inrth haa a many rhTina, 

And Bends each to hia gisve full of glee. 

" This WM a favourite old oon^ of his, uid 
since then haa be^ a f&Tonrite with me. Last 
of all he aang the carol ia vhich I bad first heard 
his voice ; and I joined in a little here and there; 
which pleased lum bo mnch that, when I was 
tired, he sang it through agkin. You will Dot mm- 
der tha^ when this was done, and he came and 
sat bende m^ onr thouRhts went bade to that 
first New-year's Et«; and then, in our talk, n- 
oaUing every scene, and every boe, and every 
inoid«it, Bod almost every word, we Uved that 
merey time through agtun ; and ttten fell dresm- 
ing of all they mi^t he dcnng, snd wfietiier they 
might be thinldng of us then at Uncle Jackson's 
farm. We were still musinK and chatting when 
the clock of a nei^bouring church struck twelve ; 
and Oeorge, jiunping up ftota his seat, said — 

"'Nelly, Fll wrap thee in my great ooat^ and 
well go and hear the New-yeet's bells.' 

" So he mufBed me up, and covered my head 
with his old felt hat ; and we went to the door 
and listened. Right before us tiw reddish-yellow 
glare of the town hriits spread ov«r the cloudy 
sl^ for and wide, and the twinkling stars peeped 
out now and then between the dark masses above 
us ; and the only sound to be heard at first was 
the dull, low hum of the distant town. Then 
came the chorus of many voices in a httle chapel 
near by where we stood, singing to a nbeemil 
tnne a New-vear'e hymn. And, last of all, the 
bells of St. Peter's — a noble peal — rang out the 
loud and mwry tidings of the New-years birth, 
carrring their joyful news to hundreds of thou- 
sands of listeumg ears. And then at length we 
oloeed the door, md our New-year's Eve wB» gone. 

" So, you see, when I have told my story there 
is very little in it that may seem worth tolling. 
And yet to me that New-^ays Eve will always 
be a bright and happy spot in my life's history. 
It was a calm and peaceful time, and I started 
from it, as firom some quiet reating-plitoe upon 
life's oft-timea weary journey, with a stTengthcmed 
joy and h(^ re&euied, uptm another vear. For 
IwuhwOT "" ' --" "' °--' ~" 
more perieo 

of contentment, as I sometimes thmk, than I 
may know agtun. " Nbklt.'' 

(TdU 



LET Ua LEABN TO LOTE. 

(For Miuie.) 

BT KlIIA COOK. 

Oh! let m learn to kv« with warm and glowing bnwt; 

Let na lewn to toil with itrtmg and readr will; 
^len clotKb may gather roond, bat a ray tnat'a Ixight 
and bleat 
^m ohecT snd lead n onward, Kke a atari^on the 



ld,nnl<nebedl7bolyfl>aM; 

And oowaid cfa»l i« b* irtw Anas hia binwn lot. 

VUli the dmt of iloth obMarMi hi* wtrthltaanama. 
Obt letnateHntolow— asBDthetam»JMmdoi 

Let ua lawn to tdl—aa aD tb« traa^Kn will ; 
Then, befall what msv, Hope'i bright and blenad rv 

Will cheei and lead ni onward, like a atar npon the 

Life I lonelr Iif« I ob I lay what ia it woithT 

Idfe that iMTcs meets kindred imile or «1(]| ; 
Where no t«"B*''"g ndftt edlMea roond onr Marth. 

Where no pity mMtosmthert t awW eye. 
Life I Mmlw He I (A t weaiT aie the dm. 

If no hoMat Ubaar <Mm* onr good liAt hand. 
Who would bind tbe hnu in k oobweb chain ? 

Who wDidd be a tea* that oombenth the laud ! 
Then let na Itam to lov»— •• aU the tonv-bom do; 

Ija n. Uan to toil— a* aU tha traa-boai will ; 
■ - ■ - . • AtMidblaBod 



T han, befall what may, Hope'i briKht an 
Will cheer and lead na onward, like a 
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THE GEOLOGY, ETC^ OP EL^T LANCA- 



BS T. T. WILKISBOK, f.B^S., EIC. 

If we take our stand on the top of Pendle Hill, 
and look over the Vale of CaUer tovaids the 
Gorge (^ Clivlger, we have betoa vm a (not of 
oountry ecmal^ famous In (faistorj, folk-loi«,and 
geology. Many stitrinR inndenta <J » hurtcncd 
nature have oeeorred wnhin 1 



The battle of Bnnmnburit bits beira placed 1 
cu the Bl<nMe of Baiifteld, hf one who has i 

ann Dan^ oonqwtlon a fecial otgeot of 



study. Henry VL, that voor, weak, unfeitanate 
king, was in hiding, and afkarwards taken pri- 
soner, on the bonks of Hm Rlblde ; and, rt a 
later period, the foroM of CSiaries L sod Prince 
Bapert traversed the district, in two divisions, 
on their way to find tfaeir last restugj^aoee on 
Harston Hoor. The regideaoea ef the Towndey, 
the Shuttleworth, and the etatkie Enmhes dot 
the oountiT in various direotiona ; sad the inea- 
tion of each name gives rise to a tnln <rf«socia- 
tions which ranind us ot pereecution, flae, and 
imprisonment, for ancestral ftattb a&d Joralt; to 
king and eountry ; of aotomn invBatigMeu re- 
Bpe^ing witchcraft and iboantationa ; and of the 
raising of tenantry, the roatdtslliag of ''oope, 
and deeds of battle in defsnoa of rmlty or the 
conmionweoHh. From this elevated position — 
which George Fox claims to havs gained hj the 
power of a special iE^lration, in <H<dMr that 
he might be able to see the countty in which 
God had given him nnich petnle— tiw Spenawa, 
and the quunt old mamion <x Huistwood, may 
readily be seen. The firmer bomsstaad is wm^ 
thy of note as the Nohdda locality yibeoM the 
family of the poet Spoiser had its origin ; and 
the latter is the most probaUe r ct rs at ta which 
he retired on leaving Cambridge, and when he 
oompoeed the greater portion ef Ua " Sbqdwd'a 
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Caleodar." His ooontiTmen and sbepberds sp«ak 
the East Lancaahiie duJect ; and his local alhi- 
nona to acenei^ eto., tallr with the moat strik- 
ing fiMturea of the dijftrict. The Tak of Gliviger 



profbssor at Cambridge ; and still later, biB n 
wnoos dflBceodaat, the late Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker, LL.D^ the fcrtorian of WhaUey, Cra- 
mi, and Bietuntnidahire. 

Sttoli an some of the Airoomatanoes whi<ii have 
rendeivd this locaUtj bmous; but geolonr, aa a 
modem adeooe, has added maoh to its olaims on 
our attentiaD. LooldiiK oner ditbaroeL we have 
befina x» a vast tract Mcatbonifemu limestone, 
rich in encrinitsB, productayand other remains of 
that period ; and as the eye g^oea aloDE we pass 
over the Toradale shales, marls, and mts, until 
we eaicb the new red sandatone, bv Southport, 
etc, and finaltploaB ooneltrea in tiie bright sLeen 
of the Iriah Seik Beneath the hill on whkb we 
stand, and aoppinK up in its piotnieaqne gullies, 
we hava tha same ahaka incamantly invitmg aU 
tention ; whilst tm the ra^st, and ay the wul at 
whjdi Qaoree Fox dnnk, we hare the lowest 
member of the mHlstotie grit, the " Kinder Scout," 
as mj aUe fiiend, Hr. Hull, terms it ; reminding 
u, b; its rough quartz composition, ot AenAxaa- 
Uoo, re-anrangement, and oonsolidation, throu^ 
eountieas i^es. QIanmag oar eyes ri^t and 1«R, 
we become oemiBant of nught; ooavvifitaM wiuab 
have upheaTM the moonbus, lev«lled the plain, 
and split the earth'a cmat into gorges and ravines, 
through irfuch, in ourdam the geologist and the 
natonUst delight to JAmUa. On the cae hand 
ia seen the i»etareBqva vallej throu^ wfaioh Uke 
riw OaldOT isetauleis towuda the sea-, and on 
the other ia the loAy mound, the bertling otag, 
and the bare hill topsy oreeted vith huge boulders 
of ^it, on yiiack aome luve found evidences ot 
anoKot oooupation, and, it nu7 be, tf Pagan wor- 
ahip. As we proceed towards BamiAj, we pass 
■nc i oaa si va divisioos of the grit seriea, with tkea 
aoeoMipsaying ahalss and small loaiBB of coal, all 
of whioh remind ns of snoceasiTC periods of denu- 
dation Iqr cnmnts frost tiie northreast, (^ iceberg 
floating ia glaoial aeaa, of claoien tlMEOMlves 
sliding down the hiUmWB, and pooving the bout 
dera as thay aloirl7"move oa;" of periods oi 
r^oM, during ^riuoh ngetation took root, jKua- 
pmd, and then again was submaigod and buried 
fmnaath othv dibru from oUmt 'Jj'ti — { <"}'[ thoa 
we hairo had preaervad to us those vast maases of 
cacfaooaceoas mKkter which w« term ooal, and 
with whkh we drive our mills, draw our n»r- 

iiliiii>iia(i ami nnanriiifttirri. mnl nuiriiil iiiir iilmii ri 

to the nwt dMant parts of the habitable globe. 

Bonla«oFth,'Widdonaai|>I^StipNden,Tbieve- 
^sJ, Hoielaw, HamlMDn, BOlinge, Head, Padi- 
ham lU^litL «t&, MBiain to attest tiw ^den 
foroea irtuoh have swred to mould this most [Ao- 
tunsquediatrict into its preaantfivmj butaswe 
lotik OTW Mataden, Ktbogjtam, and tiie entrance 
to the Qam of diviger, we are ramuaded of the 
presenos of the AriOT and the Qaonister ssrieaof 
ooal mines. Allof Meseareriohinfoadlremaina, 



vegetakios more denee than any 
are now acquainted. Feme lie siaewn abont in 
the greataet ptofiuBMi ; tieta of singular atrncture 
and Taat sice greet the vj^ and ptuala the natu- 



ralist ; whilst calamites of ever; grade display 
their jnnted stems and almost defv the geologist 
to state "which is the head and Which ttie tiuL" 
Between some of the beds there are immense 
layers of anthracoeia, the old world mussels; 
and beaidea these are pectens, gooiatites, nautili, 
and other Bhollflsh, indicating estuaries, marshes, 
and perhaps deep seas, where there is now gentle 
hill and laughing dale, worthy of the painter's 
pencil and the poet's fire. Fish remains abound 
in some of the black shalea which overlie t^ 
seams of coat ; and some of their sc^es, spines, 
and vertebra eufficiently indicate that the battle 
of life was then going on, even as it is now. Their 
heterooerool tails prove that their owners were 
scavengers of the seas; and that thra, aa now, 
" the weaker went to the walL" The cool itself 
1^ of a valuable description, so much so, 
jssm some inatanoea to lead tomuohsecrecy 
as to ite depth and Uiiokness. The progress of the 
science d g^logy, however, hss oiwe mnch to 
dispel this s^ieeies of popular ignorance. Strata 
in one district is often pretty much the same as 
in any other, due allowuice being made for bulta 
and other dislooationa ; and hence, in the end, the 
whole truth oozes out, notwithstanding the olaao- 
aeas with which some profess to conduct their 
mining operations. Id this district the Arley 
mines are the most valuable deposits. The lower 
bed is over four feet thick, and extmidB under a 
broad tract of country. A two-feet mine over- 
lies ttiis at a distance of about fifty yards ; and 
tiiis, being of good quality, a^nbinee to render 
thia aeries most valuable to tiiose landowners 
under iriiose prc^»ertv they lie. Tha Gonoister 
beds must not be unoer estimated. They under- 
lie a mooh wider district, and connect the Burnley 
basin with Uiose higher cool measures so exten- 
sively wcriced near HaDohester. The upper bed 
of this series is supported by a layer of clay, 
which is extenmvely used in making firebrick, 
pipes, retorts, and other useful articles. The 

K)fits would be considerable from the cool alone ; 
t when the day is taken into account, it may 
be truly said that the Qanniater goose, as well as 
the Arley, really lays goJiden eggs. The Eoima of 
this eenea is meet interesting. Ooniatites and 
nautili abound ; and tiie base of the lower bed 
is one vest mass of pecten^ which must have 
pwiiriied by thousands of millions when the over- 
lying deposits were heaped upon their unoffend- 
ingWos, 

But there is another peculiarity of the geology 
<X East Lancaahirs irtuoh wo must not omit to 
mention. This is so well expressed 1^ Hr. Hull, 
in his valuaUa "Coal Fields of Gh«at Britun," 
that I cannot do better than quot« his words. 
He says: "There is one point of much interest 
in ooniwotitm with this cool field. A transverse 
section across the ridges of Pedihom Heights and 
Fondle Hill, in the direction of Clitheroe, mvtt in 
wiltrvtwi tiieettnim a eampUta teriea of bed* from 
tht F%M«ig« mam eoal, or AHw mine, to the car- 
honifrnm* Umettone; and I befieve it is the only 
nmt in Lancashire where none of the links of 
this chain of nt^ are absenL" He might have 
added more than this; f or in the town of Bumlsy 
we have under our foet no fbwer than twelve <tr 
fourteen beds of the npper series, all dl which 
have been woiked, ana lie above the Arley, or 
" ' ' ' ea. This ningiilBJ- deposit lies in 
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B. basin, whose boundaries are well kiiomi to local 
geologiflta. The Ridge, Qannow, Uealev Height, 
Bnmshaw, cmd the fault which lies N. w. to S.K, 
define the boundaries with suffiaient accuracy; 
and at Heysand Ford there is a cliff, overlooking 
the Bnin, which displaya two of the seams, with 
their included anthmcoBian bands, etc., to great 
advantage. Burnley itself stands on aa ancient 
forest of Bigillaritt. No fewer than ten or eleven 
of these trunks were exposed when excavating 
one small mill site on the banks of the Brun; 
__i in the overlying shales the spade can acarcely 
be put in without shoveUing up calamitee and 
reed-hfce plants in vast profusion. 

The recent deposits of the district are also 
worthy of a passing remark. All these atrata 
are covered with a coating of thick boulder drift ; 
tite till of the modem geologist. In some of the 
stone quarries this deport is of great thickness. 
It contains water-worn, and striated boulders of 
hmestcue, etc., mauy of the blocks of which 
muat hare travelled immense distances. The 
set of the gravel, etc, is towards the S.W., and 
hence we infer that the current must have been 
from the direction of Durham and Newcastle 
towards the mouths of the Ribhle and the Mersey. 
Are these boulders, then, the waste of the Atlau- 
tic coutinent, which some geologists have ima- 
dned, anil of which Sweden and Norway are 
me only remains ? This is a question which I 
do not choose to answer in t^e affirmative ; but 
I think this theory the moat plausible whicli has 
vet been offered. We have nere, too, vast col- 
lections of loose sand in v^ous localitiea within 
the district ; and the stratification of these, to- 
gether with their generally uniform height above 
the level of the {iresent sea, indicate long con- 
tinued marine action, and the usual forces now 
in unceasing operation. The suriace of the coun- 
try partakes of its geological character. It is 
mostly of a cold, watery, and clayey nature, un- 
Euited for grain, and hence mostly used for pas- 
ture. Its stone quarries are valuable and abun- 
dant, and the drift clay, whether blue or yellow, 
is extensively used for making common bricks 
for building purposes. The pastures in the lower 
portion of the district are capable of high eulti- 
vatjon ; imd when it is known that thw is the 
loeale of the Towneley herd, I have added the 
topatone to this geological aketch. He who de- 
sires to examine more particularly into the de- 
tails, will have ample store of materials. A keen 
pair oi eyes, and a stout pair of legs, are indis- 
pensable ; with tiiese, and a prefer supply of 
the needM in his satchel, the ardent geologist 
may inspect the shales under Peudle, the grit at 
the top, and the rough rock will greet him gi 
intervals on hin way to the lowest point of the 
basin. He m^ then look around him for the 
Arley and the fulledge series { and if he be fond 
of witnessing a freak of nature, he will find a 
patch of the former bed mi the top of Hamble- 
don, whilst its Borrowing sister, or brother, lies 
buried at Habergham, at teast/i>ur hundred yards 
below this aefHriug member of the black diamond 
tribe. The geologist is, indeed, a favoured mor- 
toL He it is who may truly " run and read." 
He gatJm« instruction by the way ; and, at the 
same time, secures health of body and peace of 
mind. The Scotch can no longer Doast of teeand 
nght ; for the geologjoal student not only loc^ 



upon, but iiUo, the earth's surface : he cao aUo 
combine fact with imagination, aud thus keep 
both under proper control There is ompla sttm 
for the most scrupulous collector ; and there a 
enough conjecture for those who prefer to ld- 
dulge in the fanciful and obacute. It is no ww- 
der, then, that geology should have so icon Ib- 
come popular j and that even ladies bate begus 
to dabble in fossils and the drift. Let each one 
take a district and master it thoroughly, and 
then we shall produce a whole which oven "ht- 
chelors " will admire. Whether these will be of 
Arts for heartt), I will at present leave under- 
mined ; but may couclude by stating tiist m 
" Mariock of Merriton " ever played such maiioAi 
as the forces of Nature bare played in ihe dirtriot 
which hes between Todmorden and Burnley. 
The millstoae grit rears its head in varioui leftv 
and &nta8tio forms ; whilst the valley ita^ 
affords a good study for those who love to theotiM 
on the formation of such depressions by riTer, 
and other foroes of denudation. The Ka^'s Cng 
supplied Roby with matter for one of his moit 
admired " Traditions ;" witchcraft numbered nome 
of its votaries from the entrance to the Gorge; 
and no one can visit this portion of onr cou^ity 
without being fuily convinced that its ninai 
grandeur is well worthy of the attention ^di 
pen and pendl have bestowed upon it. 
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BT PEMGRINE 

Is Two Chapters.— Chapter n. 
Thb observant viaitortoany of our p<^ul»r" Miter- 
ing places" (I wonder who was the inventor of tb&t 
most unmeaning term )) con find much unoae- 
ment in studying the variona ways in whitb tk 
people who flock thei« apend their holidays. Fis 
mstance, there's our friend Brown, who, while Ite 
is away for his holiday, considers it tha fffojw 
thing to dresB and look every day as if ne ma 
going to church ; but if yoii should dianoe to 
meet him on the pier or promenade wttfaoat Ibe 
company of Mrs. B., you may perceive a raiber 
jaunty air about him. He is not at all tiwA cf 
taking a good look at a pretty face, or a vt*^ 
ankle. He becomes exceediMly gallant in nam- 
ing a way, and his beet bow, ^ould he meet any 
of the possesscais of th^ aforesaid pretty luMit 
tha turnstile, and rather obstnisivoly flooriAte 
his stick or umbrella as he aauntws about puff- 
ing his cigar. Brown thinks that by this a^le 
of conduct he piay possibly be taken ft* » p<*- 
son of distinction ; perhaps a lord, who knoasi 
But should youmeet him(*tl_;b•mwintheeTnl- 
ing, with Mrs, B. on his arm, and Master B. »od 
the two Misa B.'a demurely marohing befcn, •11 
in the ohurch-going style, you will find ftuwas 
demeanour much altered. He is quita,snbdnoi 
his swagger (the orietocratio thing. Brown fcotUj 
imagines) is gone, and it is eveu painful to vrt- 
nesa bis embarrassment at meeting any at tra 
fair pronieusdera, whose BHsceptitSe hearts he 
hoped he had touched bj his gaUsnt bearing ^ 
the morning. Brown is oMsdona that Mr*. »* 
^e is upon him ; and should any of ti» otjet*" 
of his eai'ly attentions at the tnrastile ackw- 
ledge his politeness by the merest snaile <r iw- 
he knows the dread conaequoncea that wiU ansae. 
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mth kll the certtuot^ of quarter-day, or the tax 
collector. The foot la, Mrs. B. is juat aufBcienllf 
jaftlouB to make her very dia^reeable when in 
tiwi mood, which is rather oft^, Poor Mra. B. 
is not goiog about matters in the way to eiyoy 
herself nor allow anyone else to do ao eitAci'. 
Ilia "froBal miml" ib conetantly asserting it' 
aat^ and me is pwpetuaUj woriTing about eome- 
thing: Brown's smoking, the children's untidi- 
neee, the expense of victuals, the extortion of 
iodcinK-house keepers ; and her feud witli tUa 
luiolsdv of their apartmenta (the Browns never 
Eo to Qotels) approaohee a Corsican vendetta 
la its fierceness and pertinacity. I should like 
the raader to hear that worthy woman's private 
ojmiion of Mre. B. ; and if he or she should 
baf^n to take lodgings at her house, depend 
upon it the aew oomer will be put in full poa- 
seaeion of it and the apartmenta almost simul- 
tiDcously. She tells everybody about Mrs. B.'s 
meaaness, and informs all her lodgerBiWith piin- 
tni minutoneaa, of what she " up and tould her 
aboDtthat cold meat which was a miasin'." There 
is no doubt about it, that the Browne belong to 
that claas of holiday folks who look upon a hoU- 
day merely as a good opptatunily for eihilHting 
timr best clothes i and, as you aee tUem solemnly 
Diarcfaing up and down the pier or promenade, 
jou cannot help coming to the conclusion that 
tbe Browns are unmitigated " snobs." 

There is another class of visitors to our most 
^^ooable reoorts who misuse their holidays 
iihamefuUy. I allude to those weak-minded and 
tiUBguided beings termed " swells;" mere animated 
fiamea upon which to hang gorgeous raiment and 
ihB Unen. A creature all clothes, whose motto 
ia, "Man vrae made to dreas." Now your toaUy 
rsfined and intelligent man is never a swell. 
Tbsre ia always an air about him which reiiders 
his attire, however fashionable it may be, auboi^ 
■lioate to the interest you take in the man. But 
TOUT fdl-l>lowTi specimen of the genus "swell" 
(ud they bloom most gorgeously at watering 
phues) is unmistakable when met with. He 
does indeed " wear his heart upon hia dsere for 

The ^uly life of one of these creatures, at 
Bn^y-on-Sea, for instance, is one continual 
roood of draaaing and undiossiiig. In the morn- 
ing, if he is robust enough to baUie in the sea, he 
msgem down to the beach in a jaunty cap and 
elegant dishi^iUe, his pockets stuffed with the 
appliancea for a hasty toilet in the van. When 
retaming (looking very blue and limp) ho sneaks 
Qp all the book ways, lest he rikould be aeon in 
" noh a disgusting state" l^ any of those "doocid 
&M piris, the HisB Spuklingtons, who are always 
moTuig about and meeting a fellow (hang it ! ) 
irimt he isn't fit to be seen, you know." 

Of eowe fao must dress ^ain before breakfast; 
and litoold t^ weather, or his mind (the latter is 
tbe most AcUe of the two), change before he ven- 
tuiM out fijr his morning promenade, further 
alterataoos in his ^itire become abeolntely neces- 
nry. He dawdles away the morning in a moat 
languid and insipid manner, until the eventful 
period of the day arrives when he is called upon 
to dischane his duty to society by dressing for 
dinner. "ITiat feat having been accomplished, he 
prohaUy Testurea forth for a gentle stroll ; and 
with tke sploidour of his get-uf , aatonish the 



world, or at least that part of it staying down at 
BugsW-on-Sea. Thus the precious moments 
that should be devoted to bracing and healtfiful 
exercises are frittered away in a auooesajon of 
gamifihingB, which forcibly remind one of the 
elaborate ornamentations that usually disguise a 
boiled calf's head, costing a deal of time and 
trouble, but it is a calf s head after alL 

Those "doocid fine girls" that our "swell" 
(who probably rejoices in the mellifluous name 
of "De Mauve") was so afaiid of being seen by, 
.ire the three chaiming daughters of old Hillary 
Sparklington (he has been alfeotiunately called 
" Old Hillary" since he was fifteen years of age), 
head of the firm of Sparklington, Rubber, and 
Sheen, the groat jewellers. A eheery old gentle- 
man, of strong oonatitutioD, much good sense, 
oud great kiudnoss of heart. Old Hillary, his 
wife, and family are staying down at BuBsby-ou- 
Soa for a summer holiday, which the old gentle- 
man has always taken himself^ and granted to 
others, with the utmost regularity any time this 
thirty years past ; and he is now doing all that a 
seusiole man, with tolerable means, can do to 
make the hcjiday a real one, according to hia 
fashion. Boating, bathing, riding, driving; pic- 
nics to St. Fleas, pedestrian eicursoae to mdwall 
Castle and Paillaase Abbey. Fossil, weed, and 
shell -gathering are the order of the day; and 
every moment not devoted to meal times and 
sle^ is employed in some way that will render 
these more weloome and enjoyaUe. Thus they 
abandon themaelves to the healthAd jdeasuree 
they oame to seek, and nought but good humour 
aud jollity prevails. 

Be Mauve's friend, Mr. Fortunatus Hunter, 

Sevloua to feeling the imperative necessity of 
iug in close attendance at the side couch of au 
immensely rich and dangeroualy bilious relative, 
hod introduced De Mauve to the Sparidingion's, 
at the some time informing him, in the kindest 
manner, o! the eiact amount each of the g^ls 
would receive aa a dower. De Mauve was much 
impreasedr alike with their pockets and perBonal 
attractions, and devot«d all the attention he could 
spare from himself to the whole three, as if he in- 
tended to marry them all. He was continually 
putting on fresh gloves, dazzling ties, and new 
clothes, evidently of opinion that his tailor's suits 
would further his own. Arthur Sparklington, 
a^ seventeen, and inchned to be a bit of a fop, 
stood in great awe and admiration of De Mauve ; 
but his brother, tiiat wicked voung rascal, Teddy, 
was not at all impressed wiui bis grandeur, and 
mimicked biro atmost before hia face. To the 
girls, De Mauve, by his undisguised vanity and 
afiectod manners, was a source of great fiiu. Elea- 
nor, the eldest, quizzed him ; Sophy, tbe artful 
jade, pretended to t^e great intor^ " "~~ ~ 



ordOT to draw bim out ; while Fanny, the yonng- 

simply impertdnent, and made him fetoh 
7 ior her 1^ a great dog. 



npertdnent, and 

carry iar her like a great dog, 

« Mauve's good fauxaour was inexbaostible 
while you paid homage to his clothes ; but it was 
tried to the utmost while driving out in an open 
carriage one afternoon. On the road the party en- 
countered Abel Penfeather, one of old Sparkling- 
ton's clerks, who, with his consumptive tittle son 
on his shoulder, was trudging along the hot road, 
gaily chatting to one another vrith an amount of 
the sage remarks of the preoocious child 



gaily oh 
wisdom 
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that contrasted oddlv with the doting^ lofe and 
childish simplicity of the father. Tnis strange 
pair, whose intellects seemed to have almcot 
chanKed places, had come together to Bu^by-on- 
Sea during Abel's holiday, in hopes that it would 
do the little one some good. Now, when Fanny 
(who, in her irresistible wav, tyrannises shame- 
fully over everbody) espied them, she insisted 
upon their being picked up ; and in order to 
make room for the child, ane made 0e MaiiTe 
set out and share the book seat with Abel, who, 
in the simplicity of his heart, tried in vain to en- 
tertdin the " swell" with intelligent remarks about 
the weather and the crops. In the carriage there 
was great slea at the quaint sayings of httle 
Philip Penfeather, which made Do Mauve, with 
that meanness of heart that always distinguishes 
snobs, detest the sickly child who had supplanted 
him, and grudge the caresses he recei^id from 
the kindly and affectionate Sporklingtona. But 
ah ! how he envied tbe httle fellow when he and 
his father wsro set down at their humble lodg- 
ings. All the girls nearly smotharBd him witb 
kisses. Teddy ^ve him his whip, and old Spark- 
lington tipped Him a sovereign. 

When parting, at the termination of the drive, 
De Mauve could scarooly summon up the ghost 
of a simper as he hade them " ta ta." The usually 
graceful wave of his hand was, on this occasion, 
changed into something very much like a menace. 
Hurt in the tenderest place, driven to share the 
back seat of a carriage with a vulgar-looking fel- 
low wearing a hat of an antediluvian fashion, 
and a coat of no particular shape at ail ; wounded 
in his amovT-propre by being seen in that degrmded 
position by some fellows a! his set, who after- 
wwds diaffed him severelv in their languid way, 
he was not sorry to fina that his holiday had 
nearly expired, and quickly set about making 
p«ptLrations for returning to his place in the 
Blotting-paper office at Somerset House, where, 
in exchange for some hundreds a year, he devoted 
his brilhast genius to reading the newspa[>er and 
stirring the fire, in the servioe of her Britannic 
Majesty's government. 

Of course there are various degrees of the 
Browns, the Robinsons, the De Mauvea, and the 
Sparklingtons, &om the great Earl FitzbuUion, 
wno arrives in his own carria^, drawn by fbur 
horses, and attended by a large retinue of ser- 
vants, down to simple Abel Penfeather, who 
travels third class excursion, with his worldly 
wardrobe tied up in a blue gingham handker- 
chief. But all are intent upon the same purpose, 
and in thrar own fashion vte or abu*e their 
holidaya. 

I have hitherto only spoken of the people who 
resort to the sea side. There are, however, plenty 
of other ways of spending a holiday, but tune will 
not allow me to dwell upon them. It would be 
impoesihla to lay down a rule ss U> how each one 
should spend his hohday. Eveiything depends 
upon individual taste ; a thing of endless variety, 
t£at mu;bt be aptly c^ed a scat of " moral kaleid- 

For instance, there is young Speedup, who 
seems to compute the amount of pleasure to be 
derived from a hohday by the extent of ground 
he can get over in the time ; while Tom Rodney 
thinks it the summit of human bliss to sit still 
in a punt all day, under the shade of a gingham 



umbrella, and the impression that he is filling. 
Again, tiiere is Fred Gunueraby, who glories in 
wading through cover and brake, popping at 
partriages, until he cui scarcely drag one lag 
after another; while Jack Easby looks forward 
to his holiday as an occasion on which he can lie 
in bed until twelve o'clock, and, on scmw green- 
sward, all afternoon, streteh himself on his back 
with bia hat over his eyes. And so on in endless 
and most contradictory variety. 

There is another part of Uie question T should 
like just to glance at. I allude to what may be 
called the commercial aspect. Unfortunately there 
ere no means that I am aware of by which we can 
obtun any reliable information as to the smount of 
money spent annually in holidaya ; but it must be 
a vast sum, when we consider the number of places 
ill this country whose iidiafaitante depend entirely 
upon the revenue they derive &om pleasure 
seekers during the summer. And then tnere are 
the foreign places to which large numbers of our 
countrymen annually resort. Some idea, per- 
haps, may be formed of the amount of money 
turned over, when I mention that during the 
summer tba number of visitors to Blackpool 
sometimea exceeds thice-qnartere of a million, of 
which nearly one-tjiird stay seven do^ and over. 
Now, suppose we estimate each person's expen- 
diture at the veiy low figure of five eiiitlingB a 
head, wo have here a sum of nearly £SO0fiO0 
spent at one watering place alone. 

The railway traffic arising from hcjiday toYLs 
is yearly increasing to an extraordinary extent, 
and many a company owes ite dividend largely 
to the proflto derived from this source ; yet it is 
a well known fact that excnrsionistH are the worst 
treated olaas of railway pacBengera under the sun. 
Some r^lway compames are beginning to see the 
value of this traffic, and are doing theii- utmost to 
develop it. The London and Noriii-Westem 
Hallway Company every year pubUshea a pamphlet 
of about sixty pages' ciloscly-iHTnted matter, con- 
sisting of time tables and instruotions for tour- 
ists only; and I have it on good authority that 
during toe season as many as forty trains a day, 
fall of hohday folks, have passed through Preston 
station. 

A railway journey seems now to form one of 
the indispensable features <^ a holiday, and, in 
some esses, with a decidedly good rsscut. A few 
years ago, at the annual huii&y c^ed "wakes" 
m the northern coimtiea, scenes of the most 
revolting debauchery were enaoted; but a great 
change for the better is gaining ground, ana in- 
stead of the people in the connfa^-towns ud vil- 
lages at walres-time staying at home, and paasing 
tlieir holiday in druukenneas and riot, an almost 
entire exodus of the inhabitants takes juaoe. IIiot 
ore transported by milway toMaaaetr^adamion, 
or rural place of inteiest, where tiiey have ft chance 
of breatuing a purer atmosphere, and raliaving 
Uieir eyes of the sight of the mevitable brioks ana 
stones by which they oro oonetantly sunounded 
when at home. It must be a^kowledged tiuit 
these " day'trippera," as tJiey are usually tonned, 
are not, in general, the most agree^le portion of 
the society to be met with at our watermg plame. 
They are rather too much given to monopolising 
the boate, vans, and donkeys ; of shonldieriug 
their way along the promenade, encumbered wi£ 
baskete and bundles, and of indulging in loud 
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shouta after "Turn" or "Margit," in a dialect 
that jan dreadfully on the fastidious ears of the 
Browns and De Mouves. But ereiy allowance 
abould be made for them. With many, it ie almost 
the onlj holid^ they get from one year's end to 
another ; and I believe a great deal of their Imhb- 
terousneea ariaas tnon from the exhilarating in- 
fluence of fresh sir and ohaQ|^ of scene, rather 
than from an indulganoe in stimulante of a less 
beneficial Idnd. 

Before concluding, I would venture to offer a few 
words of advice on the subject of holidays. First, 



of obtaining a little relaxation from t>u 
Oar Uvea are not so long that we should grudge the 
means to lengthen them. I would also urge upon 
every one in the position of a servant, wneu 
tnokmg on eDgi^iement, to insist upon a summer 
holiday as one of its oiHiditionB. I am glad to 
ny tttere ore few employere now who refuse to 
grant this boon, and I hope and trust that the 
ingltniouB minority will soon see the errtar of 
their ways. 

As regiuds the beet time for taking a summer 
holiday, I think the months of August and Sep- 
tember appear the most snitaUe. The weather 
(on which ao much of our pleasure depends) is 
usually more settled, the heat is not so ezcessiTe, 
and vegetation is then at its ripest. 

How to spend your hoIidM", when you get it, is 
a momeaitaue question, and must generally de- 
pend uprak obeumstuioeB and individual tastes. 
I dtm't ^ree with those who make their holidays 
one oontiDOal scamper feom one place to another, 
Hke young Speedup's ; nor do I a^rove of the 
other extreme practased by Jack Easby; nor is 
it wise eithw that a man should altogether con- 
sult his inolinatione na to how he should spend 
his faolicUy, but rather consider what Idnd of 
change bis mind and body require ; for we must 
not ferge<t that the real benefit to be derived from 
a holiday is not by a mere cessation from labour, 
but alM by brii^iing into use, for a time, certain 
portions of the human machine that have got 
rus^, or out of order for want of usi^. Thus 
the mdividual whose avocations require a great 



amonnt of physical exertion, should not, in my 
cKauioD, undertake protrttcted pedestrian eicur- 
BloDB ; whilat the man iriiose pnrsuite are of a 
sedentai; kind would thus bring into play those 
functions which required just BOoh a fiUip to 
Rnise their dwmant energies. 

A common and right manly wav of passiDg a 
holiday is ta shoulder a knapsaolc, and seise a 
stout stick, and, with a chosen com^ianion, go 
and seek out the iuexhaustible beauties of our 
n&tive land on fbot It is only in such a way 
that your real lover of nature can ftillv enjoy her 
charms; and to those who contemplate such a 
mode of spending tbeir next holiday, let me 
strongly recommend aa their text-book the de- 
lightfol woricB <^ Walter White, the prince of 
hdliday pedeebrians. 

The sea«de posaeeeee inexhaustible attrac- 
titms to almost every one, and to the dweller in 
hot and grimy cities it is peculiarly atlaraotive. 
Fan^, oD some scorching day in July or August, 
when the languid air is full of dust and smuta, 
how ddjghtful to obey the poet's call to the 
ocean's llnlIk^— 



Come ircaa the cloie town to the breeiy lea I 

The bonndleaa aea, that laveth many lands. 

Where genu, unknown to dtiea, fair and free, 



I genu, u , 

Lie bri^htlv scattered on the ^eHning m. 
There, 'nud u>e hiiah of Blumbenng oeean'B . 



We'll mt and watch the mlver tianied waves 
. Creep lauffoidly alon^ the silent ihue^ 

And oou our burning feet with gentle laves. 
Then let us foster and prize our summer holi- 
days to the utmost of our power, as a means for 
wortdng a great moral and physical good. Let 
us devote them to their proper use, to healthful 
and invigoratins pursuits ; not to the prim con- 
ventionaUtiee of tbe Browns, or the wild orgies 
of the Robiosons, nor to the drivelling inanities 
of the De Mouves ; but let us infuse a dash of 
the Sporkliueton element into our own particular 
cases, and aStuidon oursedvos to the whdeaome 
influences of a contemplation of nature's beauties 
and the breathing of a pure air; and, I doubt 
not, that when our allotted period of ralaxation 
draws to its close, wa shall return to our daily 
avocations inv^orated in mind and body ; the 
heart profoundly impressed with the almost over- 



temporary relief from the ordinary 

or the sordid purenit of wealth. We shall go 
bock again to our places in the busy hive of 
workers healthier, wiaw, and better men. 



See bow the daylight and darifiiMn cominiiit^*, 

And Bilently weave 

Tho beautilul eve 
That fallsiatB ■ - - 



Weaterty lepliyn bring thnadi (Hat are golden, 

Mytteriaatif tpaa 

From nyi of the sun. 
To weave in the shadows that fall on the ground ; 

While odourn ascend, 

And tdlently blerid. 
With BbadowB that eatne wltlunit shadow of eoiiDd. 
Yet gossamer added to gossamer vdUng, 

In l^ror n^on layer, 

Will fonn soon a curtain (hat hides out the light t 

And beftotifol e 

Huat Blent' 
Hie emi^ of Natore tc 
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Chapibr II. 

Nntor^ faoiT in tnurj flhum npnuu f 



We finished our last chapter by brir^g yon, 
respected reader, to the threshold of the "Red 
Lion." We will now take the liberty to suimoee 
that yon have accepted our invitati^ and have 
entered. Whilst we em exchanging salutations 
with the lion's keeper and some of its feeders, 
you have picked up tho county paper from the 
table, and are scanning over its otmtente — you 
are not the first by many vrtio, when suddenly 
thrown amongst strangers, has taken refuge be- 
hind such a screen. This county paper would 
now be considered a oanosity. It was a real old 
sevenpenny newspaper of the " true blue" stamp. 
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It had a woodcut r^tresentation of a arown Mat- 
ing upon A Bible at the top of the front page, 
just 08 m Bee a raae of wax flowem aioelv ar- 
raiued oa ttie top of the fiuuilr Bible in littb 
gmceel parlour wmdowa in the euburbe. Jtecon- 
taats were made vf of auritet ropcvta, the sUte 
of the weather aod the crops, the hunting fix- 
tuiea for the following weelc of the nearest jiacks 
of hounde, an adulatray " leader " on the wisdom 
of the Prince Begent ud his tniiuBtars, an " arti- 
cle " condstniiatory of Henry Hunt and the Man- 
cheator Radicals, a ditto endeavouring laboriouslj 
to prove the iuttioe of Earl i'ltsWTUiam'H dis- 
mieaal from me lord-lieutsnano? of the West 
Biding of Yoduhire, a few blundering answers 
to " constant readers," " admirers," and " old mb- 
BoribeiB," and fewer advertiaementB ; amoi^st 
which you could not find "Hunt's matchtess 
bUoldng." That never i^peared in ite columns 
but once, and was foUowea the next week with 
an ^wlogj to its readere for its appearance, and 
an intimation that it had " crmt in through in- 
advertence." The "blacking" of Hunt was after- 
wards left to the editor, who, if the old proverb 
be true- must have proved, himself the Btronger 
' , for we do know that Hunt went to the 



r^.!' 



e there would be found in this news- 
p^ier one, at least, c^ the old stock paragraphs 
winch were always kept in readiness for the not 
infrequent emergancy of "want of matter," sad 
which conaiBl«d of notices of large gooaeberria, 
and giguitio goose eg^t, prolific pigs and ducks, 
and miraculouBly fhutful wheat ears. Nor did 
the DOimty journalist, even in those remote times, 
entdrely eschew ihe sensationaL Imaginary bur- 
glars and mythical footpads were always kept in 
readiness and " taken up " at will, not by tiie 
county constaholaiy however, for that institution 
was then imknown in the Lmd. Right well do 
we remember caie very hardly-worked highway- 



fortune to mee. this notorious ^laracter in nearly 
every county (fferald, CAronide, and Oasette) in 
the United Kingdom, and it is lees than one 

month since he took our attention, in the 

JotHnttnen lUeorder. At all times, and in all 
places, has he been met with, and there cannot 
be a doubt but he is cotemporary with the Wan- 
dering Jew ! His attacks are ever by strategy, 
never by force, and by strategy also is he ever 
rrpiilnniT How he contrives tolive is a mystery, 
for instead of obtaining booty, be always leaves 
projwrty behind him; and this would favour the 
belief that he is possessed of a private income, 
and therefore not unworthy the attention of the 
ChanceUor of the Exchequer. The following is 
the last, and ahncMt the ucuvenal account of 
him. The late Mr. Catnaoh of the "Seven Dials" 
would have called it " a oock f some of the news- 
p^wrs am oaodid enou^ to say they think it is 



Smith (Oh, those Smiths 1) 
ing from Oatenborough market in his spriog- 
oart, and just as he was ascending Wheat Sheaf 
Hill, he overtoc^ a well-dreoHed iranale, oarryii^ 
a retioule basket, and who politely requested Mr. 
Smith to permit her to ride with him. He kindly 
consented, and she took har seat by hia side. 



Jud^ of Mr. Smith's surprise when, on suddenly 
tutrung hie head, he discovered, under the sides 
of the pentHi's bonnet, a pur of bhu^ whiskeis. 
With the most admirable pMnenc* of mind Ur. 
Smith pnrpoeely dropt hu iHiip, and asked the 
pstaon to be Idnd enough to aSgfat, and pick it 
up for him. She, or rather Ae, fw there oannot 
be a doubt but this person was a meet de^wrato 
highwayman, immediately oomphed, and in doing 
so Mr. Smith discovered that he wore boots and 
Bpurg. No sooner was the villain out of the 
%'ehiclo than Mr, Smith drove furionsly off, and 
thue doubtlessly saved both his life and his pro- 
perty, for on eiamining the basket whioh the 
felloir left behind him (should it not rather be 
vvnt before Aim !) it was foiuid to oontain a loaded 
revolver (formerly a brace rf horse pistil!), a 
life preserve, a dagger, a dirk knife, a dark lan- 
tern, and a pitch plaister !" 

Whilst you were reading this interesting journal 
was not your attention oocasionally drawn to the 
peraons sitting round that table in the oomar? 
Yes; you could no more refrain from peeping 
over the paper than you could from laughing 
heartily Iwhmd^it, at the rit^ jokes and racy 
anecdotes which -vrm related. But you would 
like to know more of the four peraone who seem 
to eigoy themselves and tbeir potsticoLS so ama- 
zingly. Patience, and we will introduoe them to 
you. Before doiiwso, however, let us look round 
tJie apartment. Does it not look comfortable? 
Those pictures upon its walls portr^ the hunt- 
ing of the fox from "The Meet'' to "The Death." 
There is a real vulpine brush placed over the 
tatter, which is said to be the identical one do- 
nated where the huntsman is hi^ug up its 
righUul owner with one hand, whihit be sounds a 
loud "whoo-hoop" throu^ the othtf But as 
there are many seta of this series cS fine art pro- 
duce extant, it requires es much faith to beheve 
tlie storv OS those o'er pious relic-hunters poeaeBS 
who moke \ang journeys to look upon duplicate 
skulls of John the Baptist! 

You will also obaervo in this room the old 
"varnished dock that ticks behind the door." 
It has a wonderfid mechanical oontrivanee in ite 
head for telling the days of the mont^ and the 
moon's changes ; but as it sever was known to 
be on agreeable terms wi^ either the current 
idmanaok ortiie real luminary, and as it is many 
yean since the month budged a sin^ day by it, 
or the moon got beyond ite " first tjuart^," this 
part of its nwchinery cannot be said to poeaess 
mueh ia«ctical utilit^, and the bemghted traveller 
who may patronise its owner is henA>^ re^iect- 
fuUy cautioned against its pasajve deceit I 

There ia the chimneycomer, looking the vary 
acme of ease and rest What could have induced 
Walker to call it " the place of idlers " is beyond 
our keo. In fann-houeee in many ports of Eng- 
land, it is, or was wont to be, the place of Vba 
ploughman, the waggoner, the eemnan, and t^ 
Hhepherd, after the toils <tf the daf were over. It 
was there only that, in many honsee, stnokiitg 
waa permitted. Idl<«% Avsooth! Tell thne 
rustics the meauii^ that Walker has giveD tiae 
word, and they would jwobab^ Tee|>ODa by pro- 
nouncing the leiicopi^ber'B namel In rural 
puUic-houses the most mdoetrious iittdesman of 
the hamlet was glad to fiod a vacant seat in it ; 
and was it not thought worth eiqwading a shil- 
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ling and some wit to get a pkce in it by the cold 
and huogrf way&rer who, upon finding it quite 
M, loiial7 ordered Uie ostler to giva liia nag r 
ghilliDg's worth of OTsteia, and bo drew out its 
occuDMita to witneu the equine feat, whilst ha 
comfwtablj' enaomoed hinulf in the vaoanc;, 
Kod, upon the horse failing, ate the o;Bt«iB him- 
self) iLj, manT', was it. 

How solid the seats look in this room. They 
Beam as if they were intended to be sat upon, 
and you feel that it would be quite aafb to do bo. 
Especially that old coiy-looldng aettle, which 
^>peflra to be cutring itself with iJl its strength 
on puipoM to ancloM as much comfort as possi- 
ble round the chimney comer. Oh, if this tUd 
piece of funuture could but speaki tbiaold aet- 
Uo, whioh ha« 6giimd in the " Bed Lion's" in- 
Teutory " time out o' mind." What quaint stories 
have been told within its |)racincts ; what ^ne- 
rations of village polidciaoA have flourished 
their pipes, and shakea their fa«Bds ominously 
within its crescent, ere they have lain down for 

JUny a hanlly fought "battle of the board" 
has been oonteeted upon that substantial oak 
taUe, which, doubtless, is coeval with tho aetUe. 
Many a good game of cnbbage for a full flagon 
has been won here, with M much individual ex- 
ultation as any exhibited ainoe the siege of Trov. 
What shouts have reverber^ed from Uiat old 
ceiling wiieu the race has been won — as is the 
Derby oocaaionally— but by « "knob!" With 
what delist, also, have the sage cust^nnera of 
the "Lion," in the long evenings of winter, 
iwed their oomfort«bb rubber, before the law 
autnorised the rural "Bobby" to poke bis officious 
Doae under the lintel, and with his freesing breath 
scatter all implemeuts of gaming to the wind, aa 
if it thought that hard drinking was prefer^e 
to intellectual amuaraient. 

Here, too, it may be, has oat, in long jreara 
gone to the past, the himdeoma young yeoman 
wboaerapori^ had brought thelandlom'sbright- 
eyed daughter trif^ingly into the room, with 
charms Cu more welcrane and potent than bra- 
faUier's liqw?. Has that white-faaiied old man 
we saw tottering on two atjoks, aa we oama in 
here, any happy reminiscences of courtebip in 
the old settle's embraces) Did be marry the 
Iwight'Oyed naoid who so reftdily aBswered his 
call in this room aiitj yean ago 1 Was it Ae 
iriio kept the girl waiting so long for the groat 
in payment fca" the foaming tankard, that she 
moaeatly aasumed an impauenoe which she did 
not feell Was it he who gave her 



Which Btill Bud all, and ne'er could soy too much? 

But, leaving our oogitatioiis on the past, we will 
attempt to desoribe the pai^ Uiat uepreaant. 

tint, th«i, there is Old Thistle. We do not 
mean to say Uiat Old ThiAle is the proper patro- 
nyiaic of the individual. Indeed, it mattered 
TMylitttewhatdistinotaTeMpeltationswwre con- 
ferred upon the man of Bee^wood at their bap- 
tisms, for others t/eee generally given them by 
their eenfreres, eipressive of scone pecnliarity or 
cbaractaristdc, 1^ which they were much better 
known. How, or for what, Thistle gmned bis, 
we will not pretend to say ; but we have heard 



it hintod that it was because very few persons 
could handle him without getting prioked by bis 
superior wit I 

Old Thistle is the eldest man present. He 
has seen seventy summers, and moat probably 
nearly aa many winter*. Although), for ^e mat- 
ter of that, &om the merry twiidcle t£ his eve, 
his jolly laugh, and the sprightly nature of nis 
omvenation, his years might have been all Bum- 
mers : albeit Time's hoai frost has umnistakably 
settled upon the out^iosta of his countenance. 
He has been, all hia life long, a close obaerver of 
the habits of "the birds of the air and the l)eaats 
of the field ,■" posaesBea a -vast (und of ioforma- 
tion and aneodote respecting them, and delights 
to impart his knowLeage to any person who will 
take an interest in tiie subject, He always knows 
when the firat note of the cuckoo has been sounded 
within the manor of Beecbwood ,' can tell you 
with certainty whether the nightingale has ar- 
rived ; and as for the weather, not imly is he as 
good a pt^nosticator aa the barometer, but bis 
prophecies there-anent have many times birly 
distanced the very best instrument in the parish, 
and that instrument, ss every Seechwoodian 
knows, belongs to the recto* 1 

The man sitting nort to Thistle is "Husky." 
We need not speculate for a moment upon the 
origin of his oogmmien, inasmuch aa we have it 
from his own mouth, as Pat had the hmee'a age. 
Although Husky is aome years Thistle's junior, 
he pMwiades himself that he is muoh more know- 
ing tjian bis Mend ; but tiiis Thistle will not 
quietly submit to, and it frequently leads to a 
Terfaal enoonnter, whioh is highly entertaining to 
their Mends. Nothing pleases Husky more than 
the diaoom&ture of Old Thistle in these engage- 
ments, owing probably in a great measure to the 
bet tiiat audi an iaaue is seldom obtainable. 



attempts toliackbite Thistje in his presence. 

The third prason in this quartet is a man who 
&om childhood has had an immense fondness for 
treee. He known the exact sae and sf^iroumate 
age of every one in his own and the adjoining 
counties ; visits most of them annually, and notes 
their growth and condition. He has made one 
of half a score congenial spirits who have eat 
round the table within the celebrated Crawley 
elm, telling tales and partakinK of "sap " — a name 
he alwa^ ap^dies to ale. He has smoked his 

Pipe jnaide the enormous Wych elm in Ashtead 
ark. He has basked beneath Queen Elizabeth's 
elm at Nonsuch, upon the very spot where she 
stood to witness the antlered denizens of the 
park fall by the bolt of the crossbow. He has 
eaten of the chestnuts that have bllen from the 
mtwnifioent trees at Betohworth, and of the mast 
of ma nci)le beeohes at Headly. And so far has 
be ouried his reverence for these " patriarchs of 
the forest," that when one, full of years and deoay, 
after bowine its head to the winds of oeotories, 
has suocumEed to the destroyer at last and fidlen, 
aa every living thing must fall, he has moomed 
its absence from the scene aa if it had been a 
near and dear Mend, and has harboured serious 
thoughts of mounting a hatband in token of his 
grief ! We verily believe that if nature had pro- 
vided bim with a pair of wings he would have 
spent a h^)py eiiBtwce flying from one &Tourits 
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tree to another, aod sleeping tiiittei, owl-lilEO, in 
their hoUow interiom, or roostiiig like a wood- 
pueoD in their topmost branchesl Our friead's 
hobbr haa made him an excellent dendtologist, 
and dbbuned him the niokiuma of " Lopaudtop." 
The laat we hare to introduce of this pait^ia a 
self-taught botanist of no mean (U^der, whose head, 
fhHD the long-iMvctiaed habit of lodoti^ down for 

riimeiift— Cb wldom raiaee his e;es higher than 
top of an old wall — ius anjnired a drooping 
position, which distinguishes him from the other 
three, and Lopandtop in particular. For that 
worthy, whenever he oomes near a tzee that is 
larger than ordinar;, runs towards it with open 
anuB, And gives it what manj persons woold take 
to be an afbctionate emt»aoe. Having thos 
measured the bole, be rapidly steps baotnrarda 
till be cam see Uie topmost twin for the pap- 
pose of gaeesing its altitude. This habit has 
had tiie ^ect of fixing his bead at quite a difibveot 
an^ to tiiat of the botanist and siinilariy abated 
the rim of hia hat, which is alwantamedupbehiDd 
Hke that of a pigeon trainer, whilst the botanist's 
mninbuiM the oxaot ttuipo Slid downvoid teo- 
deni7 given it bjr its maaer. 
The htrtaniat ia known in Beechwood, and a 



suooaaaftd in diBOororing the wberecAoatsM those 
sabterranean dainties <^ the fttngus bmily. 

It must not be snMMiaed that this partj oould 
t^k of nothing but what was conitected mth the 
particular science to which each was so mnoh at- 
tached. On the oontiaiy, having taken one of 
their long and &TOutite walks, nude their obser- 
vations, and had tbsirdisouMOiuiapoti what they 
had seen and heonl on the wa^t ibty were now 
di^oeed to be jocular and amnsing, a condition 
of mind brought about in some decree, doiJ^tleas, 
l^ the good old ale Uiey were imbibing. 

The shining pewter vessel is sent round, 
emptied, refilled, and its OMitents swallowed with 
a ^usto which would be truly horri^ing to a 
Hatne-law man of the present day, and have cre- 
ated envy in the hesirt, and saliva in the month, 
of many of the TT Society's reformed pets, bad 
they been there to witness it. The quahty of 
the beverage, however, is well known to our 
friends; and thev can observe, aye, and teaoh 
otherstoo, "thatnonourable8top,nc^tooutap<at 
diaraetion," which, we take it, is the one thi^ 
needflil with all in partakiDg tk the good gifts at 
a bountiful Creator. 



DIALECT OR FOLK-SPEECH. 

BY JOHAIHAH OLSBUCK. 

Thk word "Dialect" is from a Qreek word or 
words, meatiing to speak, to talk, to convene. 
The meaning of the word, as used by Kngj^ifli 
[ton, has been variouslv' rendered by difibreut 
authorities. To take the lexicographers : Bailey 
describes dialect as " a manner of speech pecu- 
liar to some part of a country, and difiering from 
the manner used in other puts, yet all using the 
same radical language as to the subetanoe o? it." 
I veutnie to think thia old deflnitiiMi is not sur- 
paned,in cleunesBorpreoisitH), by thoM of later 
lexico^^than. Dr. Johnson says ii is — "I. The 
■ubdivisiMi ai a language, 8. St; 



expression. 3. Language ; speech." Dr. Webster 
says it means " the form or idiom of a langut^ 
peculiar to a province, or to a kii^om or 
state ; consisting chie% in difibrenoee of ortho- 
gr^hy or [? at^J pronunciation." He does not 
stop there, but aoda — "A dialect is a branoh 
of a parent language, with suoh local alterations 
as time, aocident, wid rendnttona may have int(»- 
doeed ammgst deaoea>danta of the aame stock or 
family, living in sepatate or remots aitnationa. 
But, m refatenoe to « large propcalion of words, 
many langnages which an oooaulaed as distinct, 
are really diatoots trf one oommon langn^a." All 
this ^peara in the diotiouury under the fiist or 
primary meaning of the w«d. But itolaoiDeans, 
"Secondly. Language, speech, <v "^iw of 
speaking or expreaMon." In " Cbambarfs Dic- 
tionary, dialect ia said to be "the aubdivinon cd 
a language ; the form or idiom of a lai^inage 
peculiar to a provinoe ; styleor manner of ^Mak- 
ing." Dr. Hyde Clarice, in his dictionary, briefly 
calls dialect " a variety of a tongue wlangoaee.'* 
The " Peony Cyclopedia" states that dislMA is 
"an appellation given to a bngo^ewfaoiBpcdEBn 
of in c4Hitradistiuott(»i to wMue other laagui^e^ 
whidt it leeemUes in ita gsnnnl fsabuv^ tttMigh 
diffiring from it oMfe or ms in the details." I 
need not adduce further anthcrittea, bnt will 
bh^^ oBet a new and mora Enghah name aa a 
substitute for "dialeot.'' CiMuideriBgtbstwritteD 
Xkigji^ ID books and newspqien, difites from 
the speech of the people in aunoat any given dis- 
trict — in London no Isas than in SomereslBliiie^ 
Doiset, Toikahiie, or LaoeasUie— I would pro- 
poae to call the oommon spokm toDgne of tmy 
disMct iisfali-MMiA. Saw the onmnon rooken 
tongue of any phce or disfarict will alw^s difito*, 
mwe <» kes, finm 1^ writtaa language ; becanss 
a man with pen in hand aims to mte oexrtt/k, or 
refined, Enalidtj patting evecr word at faU, and 
taking tor bia standard the no^s of the best 
authors ; bat the aame man in speech, evn if 



slnr over the short wiorda,aatiie, of, to, cAc; tiJk 
of t'other 6aY, 'tis said, iant ready, etc ; and in- 
stead of " What a fine day it ia," will say only 
" Fioe day." So that ccnuncm parlBiice is a sort 
of thort-iand utterance, adopted for the c(Miveni>- 
ence of n^id interonumtmication in ordinary 
talk WhenamannMkesaseti^eech,heVBaaBy 
~ — Tt dmpuogs, and speaks 
Another point thM de- 
than it usually reoeivaa 
is the comnaon notion, amoofl* those who have 
given little or no thought to the subject that ell 
dialect or fblk-sModb is barbarous eornqOuM of 
pure English. On this subject take the fcUow- 
iDg from the " Penn^ Cydopndia";— 

" The difoeooes m tint modes of speaking in 
England can harder be called dkhmtml, in the 
sense in which the word dialeet baa been ex- 
pUined. Suoh differences^ ganvallj speaking, 
ara nothing more than peculiar woida or phwfiiw 
which the written language baa not adcnced, bat 
whioh are not tiie leas cm that Moountgemiine 
members oi that Teutonic bmily, of whioh the 
writteukuuuageiteelf isonly a|»rt. Botaofar 
as any of these varieties have been comi^tted to 
writing and are admitted hj a large portiui of 
the populatimi to be a faitimil n ipt' oa B nU tio n of 
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Uw* [mokBn] iMig nMH in dAilr QBB amonssti thaiiL 
so tar BOoh Tsriaties nay oot in^ttlTtie callea 
dialects. Such are many of tiu pcwma of Burns, 
•ad puts of the norela of Soott. .... It 
is a vulfiar mistake to consider certain irords as 
eomtptuMi at luvaam, which they vtry rarelr 
ace. .... If we metn^xdis of England 
had boon OQ the BmerUf the Humber, or tiw 
T^iM, who can mr how much the written lao- 
gnage might have men aSboted bj this circum- 
■tanoe." 

So mndt for dialeot gmsislly. But what, it 
mar be adied, is tbs Iiancashira dialeot I If one 
iwOT, "TheoNnmoDtalkof the coaxauftL ■people 
M Laaoadnra," it is not an answer, but menly 
sajing in eAot, that the T^arcadiire dialect is — 
tbs Lancadiin dialeot. In &at, any satisftotoi; 
aoawer to the qoestioo must maessarily ooeupjr 
auneqMce; and, if you will allow me, I will feave 
an attempt to answer it dearlT, ood as hrieBj as 
I can, to a fiiture number of "Oountiy Words." 



THE STORY OF A CLOCK. 

BS JOSXPH KAUaBOITOlL 

BsASiB, if you are a msRied man, I suppc»e fou 
hareatdDok. And if you an a biiBinManian, yon 
also know the Talne oa keeping aa a{^>ointmeiit. 
You must, thezefcre, i^ hke me, von are sot 
wealti^ enough to wear a watob, feel how impor- 
tant a- thing it is to hare a cloek upon which at 
all times you may dqiend. liy clock, a few days 
age^ thoa^ ■^ng&t to aim witbaat g^vii^ wart>- 
ing — a thmg it sew &ilM to do ia the leas im- 
pmtaat matter of atrikin^ Thia caused me to 
be lata in gettiug to town, to misa also ona <v two 
euppmattutata, and, ooasequenUy, ibr aught I 
Imow, one » two good atKilcfls (tf bunnesa, put- 
ting m^ ibr the time, quite out of temper; and 
I dateRoined, althoof^h I had had Uie dock bo 



\d mj wife of my deters 
at m^t ; but she had 

S^ ' 

mthe 



at the olool^B white &oa aa it hung 
tiwre mi '&M wiQ, staring, as I then thon^t, with 
an impodent aSbctfttion of innoceooe, that she 
begged nte to take a little time to think aixni it, 
ania not do anything isshly, for fear I might ra- 
pent. WMe tsting tea, we talked the matter 
aret; and, as 1 tunwd my ohsirtothefiie,! told 
b^ as cahuly but as firmly as I oonld, that it 
would Dovsr do to dqiend on a machine ^rflioh 
caused me to t««ak n^ mpointaaests and lose my 
hnaaeae ; thatwithont a character bw punctuality 
irtiioh at present I was fortunately poaseoaed of, 
I oould nertt keep <^d the bouse door; and, 
thmefbce, the thing reaolred itself into a bread 
and butter oonadsralion tm behalf of herself and 
the idiildzen. I do not know a mora forcible and 
caDTiocdngwar (tf speaking to a mother than that 
of showing her how the matter in hand aSbcte the 
siqifily <rf the daily breed. And in this strain I 
was prooeedii^ when I was brou^t up short by 
otu of 119 youDgeten acwunbling on to my knee 
fw iba umal "iide a code-hone,'' testins me in 
all my paces, from the moot dainty amide to a 
ftttiouB gallop. Aitor which I had to turn on to 
the floor, on all fours, paldent as a camel, iriiilo 
the whole troop motmted cm my back. And here 
I will Trntore to say that, whatever oaras and an- 



liaterers, 

there is an end to his troubles for the present 
Your (diubby-&oed fun is a tamble score to 
wrinkled ill-humour; and a romp wiUi the 
children ia a capital thin^ for the bile. After 
having performed this portion of funity duty, I 
thought I would just take half an hour's anooss 
before I began to read. My wife waa fitting 
out the youngstera for an excursion to tiie 
"laadc^Nod;" and, as I leaned back in my chair, 
I was brought &oe to faoe with the dock. Quietly 
enou^ it hung there in tlie comer, and, wanting 
its usual ticking, there was a sense of loneliness 
enipt over tlte house, becoming more noticeable 
after the children had gons to bed. With a deal 
of filleting about, both ears on Gie etretohero- 

r' igfortbemiasingtick,tick,Ifelladeep. When 
awrice, Uiere waa the clock still looking at 
me ; both the flngen pointed to six ; the weu^ts 
were about half run down; and the pendidum 
hung qiote still between thnn. In the little 
light tiiere was it looked qotto deject«d, and 
seemed to say — "Still aa I lung, and useless as 
you think me, I am oae ct your oldest servants. 
Like other olodiB, and enne men, I may iMve 
been a little too &st occaaionaUy ; hut, on the 
whole, I have not been an unforthfnl marker of 
tlietime." Well, thought I, neriu^ not ; and I 
began to oonsidw wbalb could De said for it, how 
lo^ I had had it, and how it oame into my pos- 
sessiozt. Several little ineidenta in mv life were, 
I ftnmd, ocmnected witli the dock, and altogether 
it wasamadune of pecnliucharacterktica. 

Twelve long and eventual ^eais have passed 
away since thia reAnotct^ tunekeeper becanw 
my i«opaty. I remember itaa if it were yceter- 
d», for I bad just got manied, and had under- 
taken to keep hoosa, and Iving up a fhmily, small 
or large aa mig^t happen, on the tmfy liberal 
sllowanoe of 16s. weddy, the amount of my earn- 
ings at that time. We had taken a house at a 
weekly rental of 2b. 3d., and this clock waa a very 
important part of th» fiimishiag. I found it in 
a broker's store, in a oellar, and paid for it 7s. 9d. : 
the man asked 8s. It had an awful dirty wpear- 
anoe outside, but improved, aa will rilgood tmnga. 
on being lodced into. I took it home, washed 
its &ce, hung it gainst the wall, adjusted the 
wdgbts and pendulum, and then set it to work. 
Its cuMoity for going was tremendous. Nothinc 
like it in the mole village. It beat them all, 
big and little, by a full quarter of an hour during 
the first tweaty-four. Mv wife was honified. 
She said, "that thing will never do to meaaure 
time; it outruns tim& and no mistake." I should 
think it must have become fairly disgusted by 
its long residence in the broker's cellar, and had 
determined, oa the first opportunity, to prove 
its capadty for wco-king, to ia<event its ever being 
sent to a similar place again. However, in a 
little while, it toned down to something like an 
otdinar; business speed, and did not gain more 
tiian ton minutes a week. 

There may not be anythii^ to boost of in a 
dock tJwt gains ten minutes a week. But I can 
aaanre all whtAn it mw cmoem ttiat, in some 
localities, such a dock has its advantages. The 
neighbouriiood in which I haj^eoed to live had, 
I imagine, at some remote period, been guil^ of 
a vsr7 grave dereliction of duty, and Proridenee 
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had, in consequence, inflicted on it an ererlaBtiiig 
plague of gOBBiping women. Eveiybody must be 
aware that a man with only 15a. a week, and a 
riaing family to support, will have a great manj 
joacncal leasons to learn in domcBLio eoonom;. 
And nothing oan be more paininl to a aensitire 
mind, while learniDg these lessons, than to have 
a fenutle busybody tooting and prying into every 
thing, for the purpose of retailug it, with addi- 
tions, for the edification Eind benefit of the whole 



heDevu* ho wAntH 
a new article of dnwa, or anything also, will, if 
he desires to keep out of debt, have to do with- 
out Bomathing in the shape of food. And often 
have I noticed that whenaver I have wanted a 
small matter, say a pair of stocldngs, and was 
doing without butter, perhaps, for a week to got 
them, one of these domeetic peats was sure to 
drc^ in during the first meal It would at once 
faeoome the village talk that so-and-eo was so 
~ T of money that he would not get proper 
or himself and family. If baby has wanted 
« ft>ock, and i« buy it the money has been 
taken whioh would otherwise have gone to buy 
beef, the thing would have been discovered im- 
modiately, and all our good-natored neighbours 
would have been busy with the old saw about 
" starving the belly to clothe the back," and we 
should have beard read a severe homily on beg- 
garly pride. 

Now, it oan hardly be wondered at, that a gos- 
siping WMnan should have an ill-tempered hus- 
band, because, while looking so much after other 
households, she is sure to neglect her own. And 
if a mac coma* home from lus labour time after 
time, finding his wife in a neiehhour'a house, 
his tea not ready, and perhaps ike fire out, it is 
impoesihle that he riiould be other than bad- 
temperod and quarrelsome. Often and often has 
my clock, in ringing ont the hour ten minutes in 
advaaoe of the proper time, surprised these small 
people in the midst of an inquisitive inquiry ; or, 
to my great delight, cut short what was to them 
a savoury bit of scandal, perhaps of their own 
concocting, about some inoffensive neighbour. 
Of all the peats that infest our households, a tout- 
ing busybody is the worst. You are encouraged 
to attack all others, and Oiay get rid of them, b^ 
poison or otherwise, hut an asaaoH on tdiis one m 
actionable. This is preserved by the conserva- 
tive spirit of the age, as our grandmothers used 
to protect crickets, to the deetmction of their 
linsey-woobeya and flannels, while they made 
drMoful ouslai^ts on the moths, and "other 
kindred jumping catUe." Sufiering aa I did from 
this huisanoe, with no means of preventing it, I 
learned to be thankful for the little rehef afforded 
by the working qiutlities of my clodc, and to wish 
it might never do worse than gain ten minutes 

This clo<^ had also another onrious habit, which 
wasfrequentlyofKreatadvantsgetome. Xtwould 
every now and tion gain one in its numerals, 
though by what mystorious process I could never 
telL Yet we had become so accustomed to it 
that wl«n the fingers pointed to fiiur wa were 
never surprised to hear it strike five, or if that 
had been Ita position for some time we should 
not have thought six anything wrong. When 
my bmily began to increase I soon found ttiat I 



must take some meana of inoreasing my limited 
income. But before I could take a oetter situv 
tion, even if one was offered, I must needs prepare 
myself to £11 it. I had therefore, among c^er 
thmgs, to pay due attention to WaDdnghoma, 
who at that tmie had superseded the provertnal 
"Cocker;" and it was while proBe<;nting these 
studies that I reaped the advantage of my clock's 
strange singularity. 

I usually rose early enough to have one to two 
hours at my booka oefore I went to my work. 
On some of these moniings, if I had bera over- 
done the day before, or if the weather happened 
to feel too cold, thera used to be a severe mental 
struggle as to whether I should get up when I 
awoke, or take "another turn over;" and I am 
ashamed to say that the decision was not uufro- 
qnently on the side of the extra " turn," although 
I always wished afterwards that it had been other- 
wise. While the struggle has been going on, and 
I have been trying to persuade myseu that it 
could not be more tnan four o'clock, or five at the 
outside, the old veteran would suddenly ring out 
sii. That would instantly decide the matter. 
After sii, longer lying in b^ was out of the ques- 
tion ; and I have often been agreeatily aurpnBe<], 
on getting down stairs, to find that duriug the 
night tho hammer had taken an unaccountable 
leap of eiity minutes and left the fingers lagglag. 

Of course during so many years the clock has 
occasionally required a little doctoriug. What it 
has received has been of the most pnmitive cha- 
racter, and at my own hands ; professor or quack 
having on it never put a finger. I have no theo- 
retic^ knowledge of docks; mine is all practical, 
and though the result of so many years' experi- 
encej it is ooiifined chiefly to my own ; I canaot 
therefore say how far it could with safety be ex- 
tended to other clocks when reij^uiring attention. 
Yet I can testify to the efficiency of my treatment, 
and the way in which my clock has taken its 
doctoring would be quito a study to those who 
have any fancifUl ideas of the delicate nature of a 
clock's constitution. 

Whenever it was working with difficulty, when 
the Bound of the ticking was low, I had two modes 
of prooedure. At one time I should go up to the 
dock, and take oflT the "moving weight" very 
gently, when ihe ticking would instantly stop, 
and, as soon as the pendulum had done wigging, 
I should take it down, aft«r which I should ^ain 
hang on the " moving weight," letting the clock 
run for an hour, or as Long as might be necessary, 
to wear away the stiflheas ; that done, again hang 
on the pendulum, when the clock would be found 
to work as well as ever. At another time I should 

. ha 
blow away every particle of dust 
then I should got my wife's stocking needle, and, 
dipping the eye end into her hair-oilbottle, would 
put one drop upon all the parts requiring lubri- 
cation, completmg the process by putting the clock 
through theoourseofaotionsfiaDove. Now,Ihope 
that no one will sneer at these proceseeB because 
of t^MT siroptidty. I beUeve that the greatest 
discoveries m mechanics have, in all ages, had 
tliis virtue, and only shallow patea wiH let it pre- 
vent them testing the value of any method which, 
if correct, will be at ell conducive to the general 

As to this present delinquency, I be^ to iiiink 
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tbnt I bave been over hastj in mj detennination, 
tad that ni7 wife's advice to comiider the matter 
waa, as U often the com, the wisest thing to do. 
I cannot deny that the clock's Btrange vB«ary in 
the matter of cumerelB hea had the o^t, in 
timM gone by, of getting me to studies, of which 
1 am perhaps now receiviug the benefit, I am 
iLeo compelled to admit that ita eitraordinaiy 
working qualities have afforded me some proteo- 
tion ftom the great plague of bu^bodieB. Jus- 
tice demands, therefore, that, if tnere be a com- 
plaint against it, former aervicea shall be remem- 
bered to its advantage. To-moin>w, then, 1 will 
m^y to it th« usual reBtomtives, and tiy it a 
bitle longer. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAWS OF 

NATURE.— in. 

NATURAL FORCES. 

BY F, TBACBSEL. 

Wateh is a solvent for a very great number of 
substances. This property is one of absolute ne- 
cessity in the operations of nature, enabling some 
nibstancM to separate themBelvea from others, 
either by their greater solubility or by ineohaoioal 
subsidence, after they have been ground up or 
miied by the power of runciDg water, or by its 
agitation through any other cause, such aa the 
winds and the resulttuit waves. 

There are few substances in nature which can- 
Dot, to a certain extent, be dissolved b^ water. 
Some are readily taken up in lai^ quantitiaa ; and 
others are so sparingly soluble that we require the 
most delicate and sensitive tests known to the 
chemist to ascertain their presence. Even flint, 
th^ is silica, may be so dissolved as to be con- 
veyed in the aap to the various oraans of different 
plants, aa we see it in the eitemal coating of the 
cereals, the straw of which is varnished and 
strengthened l>y this hard mineral matter. We 
find sUica, likewise, in other organs or parts 
efplanta: in the seeds and in their c^tsules or 
envelopes, even largely in the joints of some bam- 
booa. The ftmotion of this stonv material is evi- 
dently to impart hardness, stimess, or strength 
to those structures ; and tbo same effect is pro- 
duced in tuaimal orgaoiiOna, for we iind the enamel 
of taeth to contain a small amount of silica. It 
has also been traced in bones, and in the hairs 
of fur. But in some animalculi we Sod their 
caaee or exuviie to conmt almost entirely of silica, 
whii:^ must have been derived from the wator in 
idiich they lived ; sea wat^, as well as firing 
waters, containing variable proportioaa of silica 
in solution. 

How beautiful it is to consider that this hard 
and re&actoiy matter, this flint with which we 
laacadamiae our roads, is also adapted to the 
wants of organic nature. Flint, by ita great hard- 
ness, enables us to grind wheat into flour, mill- 
stones being composed chiefly of flinty materials 
variously aggregated; and the ordinary grind- 
stones, HhiJ(£render man important doily services 
for shorpeniDg the various instruments contrived 
by hia ingenuity, are also made of flint particles, 
onoe in the state of loose stuid, but re-united or 
cemented by the infiltration of a solution of fiin^ 
prepared in the laboratory of nature ; consolidated 
by presaure, in tlie course of time, into the us^l 
gritstone, flagstone, or the ordinary sandstones. 



Thoy do not look as if it were poodble to dissolve 
them in water; mere boiling vrould not soften 
them ; and yet they may be made soluble by var 
rious means at our command, ftuch as their fusion 
with the alkalies, potash oi soda, which cause flint 
to enter into commnation with them, forming a 
glassy substance. Sharp, flinty sand is, in fact, 
used in the manufacture of ordinary glass; but 
an increoBod proportion of the alkali renders the 
glass soluble in water, and it then becomes an 
article used in certain trades. 

In nature the solution of flint is efiected in a 
diB«rent manner, chiefly through the influence of 
oarbonic acid dissolved in water ; such as we find 
it, in foct, in rain water. The wator charged with 
this gas becomes more capable of dissolvii^ moat 
subataoces, and from its very general eSects in 
this direction, we oannot help but consider car- 
bonic acid and water as the universal solvent in 
the operations of nature. In the form of rain, it 
is oapabte of wearing away some slight portion of 
even the hardest granitic and flinty rocks. 

But it will accomplish this better when these 
solid matters are in a state of fine division, that 
is, reduced to the form of sand or mud. It is 
then that rain water will exert its beneficial in- 
fluence in the most perfect manner, by preparing 
a solution of these matters for the use of plants 
that may be sown in the soil or in the mud. The 
reeds and canee growing in a silioious mud ar^ 
therefore, in the most favourable circumstances 
tor being sujiplied with that quantity of soluble 
silica wMch is required by their organisms. Ths 
cereals and grasses growing in a soil the greatest 
bulk of which oonsista of pulverised silicious 
rocks, are also circumstanced in the best way for 
a supply of the soluble silica they absolutely wont 
for growth and strength. But where this neces- 
sary ingredient is deficient, the plante lay or lodge, 
unable to bear the weight of the seeds. It is evi- 
dent now that, having ascertained this point satis- 
botorily, it becomes poasiMe to remedy the defect, 
and to supply the want of this load-bMring neces- 
sity of plant life, which may be done in various 
manners, suiteblr to the oircumstancM of the 
impoverished soil. 

We ought to be very thankful to the Great 
First Cause in nature that flint, or silica, vras not 
made more tdKbU, and that it was ordained to 
remain very sparingly and with difficulty dis- 
solved by water. For, had the reverse been the 
case, the teeth of cattle could not have masticated 
the stems ofgraatee, nor their seeds and capsules. 
Our sawH could not nave divided wood much im- 
jffegnated with silica; our most tender plante 
would have been aa bard as the toughest conea ; 
and silica, by pervading in excess the vegetable 
kingdom, would have rendered it useless. There- 
fore, how ezceedinglv well ordained it is that this 
matter should have been submitted to, and regu- 
lated by, strict laws, to prevent ite becoming a 
curae instead of a blessing. 



One writer says the high " feast of Yule lasted 
until the twelve days be passed," and con- 
sequently included our New Year and Twelflh- 
Nigbt {^ivities. During this period a strong 
superstition yet obtains in Lancashire and York- 
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FIVE TIMES NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
A Story in Five Parts. 

BY JOHN DUNMNU. 

The second raanuscript, which rulatos to the 
third New-yiiar's Eve, is nritteii in a bolil hand, 
and signed " George." 

. " I have had a hard light with lu jself before I 
could mt (town to say anything ahout the New- 
year's Eve which was the second anniversary of 
my nweting with Nelly. At first I had a repug- 
nance to ttie effort that seeoiad uuoODquerable. 
You Bee, that night lay in the midst of our ha«I 
struggle; and when a man hoe been beaten in a 
condict with ill-fortune, and when his conscience 
t«Il8 him he was beaten because of bia own 
oowardice, more thou his adversaiy's strength or 
skill, he takes but little pride in the recollection 
of the battle. An old soldier who was wounded 
with bis face towards the enemy, may ngoice to 
' fight his battles o'er again ' when his wounds aro 
healed. But he who is struck down when he has 
turned his back to the foe, or receivea hia injury 
when, like Falstoff, he has thrown himself pros- 
trate in the tnidnt of the battle, hiding his head 
with hia shield and simulating death, scarcely 
caxtH to recall the circumstaucas afterwards ; 
especially if the wounda still rankle, aa mine do 
now. But, after all, I waa not the only com- 
batant in that hand-to-hand tussle with adver- 
sity ; though I was a coward, there were heroic 
deeds done; and, while I cannot take pen in 
hand to writo down my own miserable part ia 
the contest, I can trust myself to say something 
of the heroism of one who held out bravely long 
after I had laid down my arms. Did it ever 
atrike you that he who yields in the struggle 
with misfortune is wounded more mortally than 
he who fighte on to the end I It is so; for his 
aelf-respect, and often, too, his resolution and 
aelf-conmiand, die. 
" The year that died that New-year's Eve had 



been a false friend. I'll luliuJt he waH a biond at 
first. Of oU his race, not one had ever smiled so 
cordially ou me, grasped my hand bo warmly, or 
given me such promises, as did he in his earlier 
months. All that his lust predecessor had given 
me.of happhiess and good-fortune, he confirmed; 
and he added to the store, till my heart was full 
of content and overflowed with joy. We were 
hot irieuds, he and I ; but I suppose such iriend- 
ships are ' too hot to last' However that may 
be — whether or not a man should, as aome birds 
of ill-omen say, always look most for trouble 
when he is most at peace— I don't know. But 
the year was a turncoat ; a miserable, two-faced 
year. He robbed me of nearly all he bad given, 
and nearly all I had had before he came; the 
promises he had made with a smooth tongue and 
words of honey, he denied with a harsh and 
biting tongue, in mocking accents. There is no 
court iu which a man may sue the year for 
breaches of promise or upon his notes of hand; 
else Hope would bear testimony, in mournful 
strains, and Despondency assess the damages. 
T did not seek the quarrel. I was merry with 
him, treated him well, confided in him, took him 
to my heart and rejoiced over him; and the in- 
tangible serpent I had nurtured in my bosom 
turned and stung me ; so that the poison of his 
fangs killed my joy in the present, my hope iu 
the future, and my ffutli in goodness. You say 
I was wrong, and I admit I was as false to myself 
and those who loved mo, afterwards, as that 
treacherous year waa to me ; but at first I waa 
not to blame. The years are not the only false 
friends who destroy the better part of us, and 
make us in the end as bad as themselves. 

" Up to that time 1 had known no such bittei^ 
nesB as filled my soul on that New-year's Eve. 
Not that I had been a nurse-child of Fortune, 
and used to soft living. I had been struggling 
with the world, more or less, since I waa a child. 
All I had got of training, or knowledge, or pros- 
perity, I had worked hard for. It would not 
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have been tiuytliing new to mo if I had had to 
sleep on tho straw, or go out iii tho morning 
trustiug to luck for tho chance mb that Bhoulc! 
e»ro m^ breakfast. And I could have faced the 
world in that aspect cheerfully, if I had been 
alone. But then, you know, tuo ha^ipy man ia 
the best target for the archers of miserj]. The 
man who has won his way and bought his com- 
fort with money coiiied by his hard labour out of 
his muscles and brains, is the miui nho feels a 
sudden turn of fortune moat. A man who never 
tried to be Fortune's master, who never had the 
jiower or the will that brought her to her knees 
and made the jade obedient, is the man who suf- 
fers most when she gets the upi>cr Iiajid. I don't 
lay stress on the fact that his coiii|ilacency is 
crushed and withers within him ; that may, as a 
matter of discipluie, be good fur him. But the 
ficlcle gofldcHS Kcoms to avenge her WTonga on 
Bucli a mau ; and to wield the whip with a 
nti'oiiger arm nud a fiercer jileasuro in tiie lii-sk, 
v.'hcii she hasaquitndam ni.i:<t«T tiol tothewhii>- 
jitiig po^ ; and tlie mnro he sets his teeth, the 
deeper the thongs cut into his Hcsli. Be^des,she 
con t pttiiish a m:ui who bos tho.ic who love liim 
about him without nuni.'ihing them too. Thoy 
share his sorrows and luisrurtuncs ( they eat le^ia 
bread when he has only half a loaf ; thoy sicken 
when he ia sad ; and, a.s the more tliey love him 
the more they auffbr, the knowledgo of their 
misery increases his owu, and drives him mad 
with anguish. It was so with lue. I could uot 
steel my heart to the wxetchedneaa of my Nelly, 
and the little innocent that jiincd away in her 
lij) ; my heart bled at home, aud was the weaker 
when it went out to the world. And on Uiat 
New-year's Eve I felt all this more deeply than 
before. These bright, outstanding days of the 
year are the darkest days in a miserable man's 
life. He cannot shut out of his memory the 
mocking phantoms of the bUssful days they so 
sadly commemorate ; and he spends them in 
torment. 

" It was cold, hard, and cheerless — that New- 
year's Eve. The wind aud rain and driving sleet 
were pitiless. Never before had I seen sudi siii- 
strickeit, misery- stricken wretches as I had met 
in the streets tuat night — worn and haggard wo- 
men, straining their poor, thin garments around 
thun, in the vain hope that Uiey would keep 
out the wet aud the oold ; sodden-lookiiig men, 
rolling along, now facing Uie withering, soaking 
blast of icy moisture, and now falling helplessly 
in the gutters i aged little children, Uke blasted 
saplings, peering nungrily into cook-shop win- 
dows, ana hiding and huddling for shelter and 
warmth in doorways ; and a host of others, it 
would take a book to describe. Never before 
hod I felt the isolation of the unfortunate, as I 
felt it then. Nelly's prettv cottage and her neat 
flower garden had gone witn the rest of our good 
things. We had taken refuge, with the itttle 
remnant of our furniture, in a small room, let off 
to us for a few shillings a week, in a poor, foded 
street in the heart of the town. Nelly bad no 
servant now ; and, though care and want had 
robbed her of her health, and ber cheeks were wan 
and pale, she had to do what household work 
there was, or sit alone to brood over our misfor- 
tunes, with her infant — then a sickly httle child— 
in her arms. He bad been bom in the spring, 



before the clouds came ; and he had been the 
crowning blessing of our Uves. I had thought I 
knew all Nelly's goodness, all her tenderneos 
and power of love before i but after the little 
chap arrived, and while she was slowly getting 
well again, I used to sit and watch them, and 
see new beauties in her face and hear new music 
in her voice, as she tended and talked to the 
crowing child, till I wondered how such things 
could k« in a wicked world, and almost doubted 
whether the world in which such things were 
could be bad at alL All things proapei^d with 
me then. I was healthy and strong ; my heart 
was light, and always sinpng ; I got promotion 
at the works, .and was better off in money mat- 
ters thau I h.'ul been before ; I had books about 
me, and of evenings used to spend with them 
such timo OS Nelly and the little chap left me to 
myself; and I had all I coiJd find it in me to 
wishfor. I envied noliody. Whoeverwaswealthy, 
or famous, or powerful, I was happy, and tho» J 
loved most were happy ( and that was enoiigli. 

" But all this timo there was a great trouble in 
tho country ; and I, in my content, paid no heed 
to it. One of those awful money panics, that 
Englishmen should understand well now, had 
seiwid on tlio country. Banks, companies, aud 
firms had gone to wi-eck on all hands ; aud every 
employer, and many employed, were feeUng the 
pressure all over tho land. One morning, when I 
went down to the works, I found the men gathered 
round the gateway — as dismal a crowd as I've ever 
been yet; aud the first words I heard told me 
our firm had failed for an enormous amount, aud 
was hopelessly gone. They gave me a t«stimo- 
nial that would have made me safe for employ- 
ment elsewhere at another time ; but wherever I 
turned— and I tried, by myself or by letter, every 

Krt of the country — Uie numbers of hands were 
ing reduced, wases were being lowered, men 
were on strike, and I could get no engagement. 
In this way the auntmer passed awayj and my 
little saving were spent. Then I teied othw 
means of living : offered myself for wretched 
clerkships, asked for employment as a pcoier, or 
anything else, all in vain ; and at last took to 
hanging about the streets, picking up stray cop- 
pers for carrying parcels, or auythmg else I could 
find. TheboyscouldbeatmeatthatkindofwoA; 
and I cft«D felt so disheartened, when, for days 
together, I could not get food enough for my litUe 
family, that I lingered by the river, and droamed 
madly of the peace I might find in its depths. 

*' AH that day I bad been out seeking work. I 
had got up in tue morning with some remnant of 
the old superstition — the superstition that the 
New Year will be the era of new fortunes — filling 
my miud. At that time I was so low, so de- 
pressed, so utterly ' at sea,' -that I thought it 
impossible I could sink any lower. And, some- 
how, in spite of my wretchedness, the hopeful 
tiiought that I bad come to the end of my misery, 
and that surely the New Year would SrinK me 
at least the prospect of improvement, bad filled 
my mind. I went out with that thought, and all 
day long, while I watched and sought ^id starved, 
it neld possession of me, and stimulated me to 
more exertion than was usual with me just then. 
But the day went slowly on, and I got nothing ; 
and when at length the dismal night dosed in, 
my heart sank, and tho h^Mful tiiouj^t flew 
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awstj from me, deaertiiig me in my direst need. 
It was ill this mood that I turned my face 
towarda home, dreading lo go; wondering why ' 
I should go where I comd carry no relief, &ud no I 
anticipation of better things. You may judge 
for yourself what would be the ettect, upon a | 
niiud in euch a frame as miue, of the ecenea of 
want and misery I have spoken of already. But 
I scarcely thiidc that, on the whole, the spectacle I 
of other people's misery affected me so much that 
night as it would do now. The difBculty now i 
would be to realise how much of suffering was ' 
indicated by thoee outwaid signs; if a fuD im- , 
pressioii could be realised, my neart, relieved of 
the callousness that then was settling down upon I 
it, would feel the sting more deeply. For months ! 
the tender part of my nature had been hardening. , 
If I had luiown that night how all that I had | 
within me, worth the name of a heart, would con- 1 
tinue to harden until at length it ossified, I fancy < 
that my resolution would not have induced me 
to go back to my poor homo. I hod grown hard 
because the world around me seemed to have 
grown hard towards me. A man with the power 
and the will to do good work, and to pay the 
world honestlj[ by his labour for the little return 
he seeks, finds it difficult, and almost impossible, to 
suppress a sense of injustice that is continually 
claiming to bold away over him, and that will, if 
it be unchecked, spread a pall over his better 
nature, and enshroud it in the shadow of death. 
It was BO with me. I waa not as conscious of it 
then aa now. [ battled often and fiercely with 
the envy and cynicism and hatred thai were 
filling my soul. They had posseaaion of me 
before I knew it; and only Ood knows whether 
the knowledea would ever have come to me to 
reUevG me from the thraldom, but for the 
little flame of human nature that burned on 
brightly in another's breast, and then at last in 
its final fiicker touched the gray smouldering fire 
in mine, and so the two burnx up together and 
resumed their warmth and genial glow. 

I went home at lenrth, when New-year's Eve 
waa growing late : went home with bitter thoughts, 
that bad been stimulated and strengthened by 
the sight of comfort, and plenty, and luiury, 
which naif the world waa enjoying, as contrasted 
with that discomfort and want which the other 
half, to which I then belonged, was stubbornly 
enduring. I remember that when I had entered 
the house, and closed the door, and groped my 
road up the dark etalrca-w, my heart misgave me 
at the very door of the room, and I turned and 
would have gone away. But at that moment a 
gentle, crooning sound, very low, and scarcely 
audible, fell upon my ear, and I knew it for poor 
Nelly'a voice comforting her child. Then I turned 
again, pushed open the door, and found her 
>;rouching on the neorth, with IJie Uttlo one upon 
her kneo. The little chap was wide awake, his 
oyea were gleaming, his Bttle hands were play- 
ing merrily with his mother's hair, that hung 
down loosely over his face, and he waa crowing 
with delight. But the picture that seemed to 
bum itseU inf^j my mind, and that lasts till now, 
and is as virid as when it first fell upon m^ eyes, 
was Nelly's fitoe, all pale, and worn, and thin ; all 
stamped with marks of sorrow, and trodden with 
the hoof-prints of care ; ^et all beaming as brightly 
fiiid with as lovely a smile an I had ever leeD it 



wear. No words, no sermons, no precepts, no- 
thing that I could have heard that night, would 
have touched me with the music touch of the 
smile that flickered and then blazed up on that 
troubled face. Nothing could have struck me 
with such a pang of pain and yet of pleasure. 
Nothing could have aroused the latent goodness 
and the dying hope within me as did that one 
loving, happy look, in the midst of so Uttle love 
and so much miaerr. For a moment ^e was so 
much absorbed in her play with the little fellow 
that she did not notice me, and I stood almost 
transfixed ; till at last she looked up, and, seeing 
me, spoke some simple words that came hot ana 
sudden from her heart, and melted me. That 
wretched room to which I had feared to come was 
no longer wretched. At that moment I would 
not have exchanged my lot, poor as it waa, with 
the richest aud most powerful in the land. I 
never asked — I never thought to oak till now, how 
it was that there was fire in the grate, or that 
there was food upon the table. Some neighbour 
must have been charitable that New-year's Eve. 
Wh^ I have finished this, I will go ana ask Nelly 
how it was. But it mattered nothing then, luid 
it matters little now. I discovered, once for aU — 
and, oh, that I had never forgotten it again I — that 
my blessedness in life consisted not in temporal 
success, not in employment that paid well, not 
in a pleasant house, and comfortable fumiflre, 
and means of amusement around me ; bi;t in the 
possession of one true heart, whose love and gen- 
tleness and hopefulness no misfortune could de- 
stroy, till the man upon whom she had poured the 
treasures of her love turned against her. Joined in 
league with ill-fortune, and killed that love and 
hope himself. 

" Perhaps j^ou cannot believe that New-year's 
Eve passed with a more sacred pleasure in that 
dismal room than it has ever passed with me 
before or since. But it was so. If the influence 
that that night obtained ascendancy over me, 
filled my mind and controlled my thoughts, could 
have been perpetuated throughout the year that 
followed, all tnat I have even now to reproach 
myself for in connection with my downfall and 
the sufieringsof those who belonged to me would 
have been avoided. If the spint that [wrvaded 
that room could have poasessed me afterwards in 
weeks and mouths of struggle and failure, that 
ossification of the heart ofwhich I spoke, that 
perversion of all the better qualities of my na- 
ture that you know came about, would never 
have been possible. And I think that, had that 
influence been with me but a little while longer, 
the tide of fortune would have changed sooner, 
and the stream of life would have turned towards 
healthy living fields, before it had run so near 
the wild sea of destruction and despair as it ran 
with me. But it is useless now to speculate upon 
what might have been. I know too sadly wnat 
IWM ; and I know that, now, the sweetest smile 
of Nelly's face, and the most innocent laughter 
of the bttle fellow who played with her locks that 
night, and the merriest crowing of the child that 
come to us afterwards in the darkest day of our 
sorrow, no sooner fall upon my senses than they 
call up again the memory of that deeper misery 
into which I, and they witli me, descended, when 
the sustaining power of gentleneas and hopeAilnesa 
and love ceased to hold sway within my breaat. . 
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" Still, as I aaid, that pOBaing hour when the 
Old Year breathed its last, and made way for 
the New Year that came to claim its legacy of 
good and evil, passed with ua in our little vacant 
room more Bacredly than any hour I have known. 
Last night, when the merriment was at its height, 
when aU about me were buoyantly and joyfully 
engaging in the genial pleasures of the time, 
suddenly ike recollection of that former night 
came over me, and I felt that all our joy is tri- 
vial except it arise from the aahes of oXir eorrow. 
And I W3 not thiak that I could have written 
what I have put down, about that New-year's 
Eve, if it had not been for this one reliei-ing inci- 
dent in the melancholy story— this one glimmer- 
ing li^t shining in the midst of all that darkness. 
But now it is written ; and I leave it with you. 
As for what followed you know it all ; and 1 
need say no more. " GEOnaE." 

(To be tonUnutd.) 
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" What wis thee," NAl ? Theawr't not u 'twur. 
Or else do' what bw took thea for. 
When Enst the&w nude sich noyse ui' itir 

I' this quore pleck. 
Ilaat' flown tt Fame wi' nch a ber, 

As t' break tbi necJc ! 

Or aria dropmn' fitheri, eh ; 

An' ke«pin' th' neeet warm till some day, 

Toai-t April-tide, or minny May. 

When theaw may'tt Hprioe, 
An' warUe eaut a new-made lay. 

On Btrsngthmed wing I 

For bridi o' nmg man ha' ther meawl. 
As weel u other brida, aw deawt ; 
But IhODgb they peearch beneath a Bpeaut, 
Or roort 'mnnp heather, 
j' niMHr a ahivenn' beant, 
By hntchui' t'gether. 



Come, let Owd Moather Dnmpa a-be, 

wi' friendly glee 1 

This world ia wide; 



An' wag thy yed wi' friendly glee i 
Fly o'er, a humble Wd U ~ 



Ther's reawm for booath thee an' me. 



Hark heaw the meny " Layrock" singti ! 
Good newa fro' floaweriond he brings 

In biB slad throat ; 
An' conno' theaw, 'muiiK leaaer thuun, 

FutinanoleT 

The buds that jiecp fro' eveiy "pray ; 
The cock that wakheOB up the day ; 
The thruih that rings its reaundslay 
I' beawer an' tree, 
Sheant — " Come, owd brid, an' bavo a ea; 



Driukm' 1 _- -_r- - , 

An' takkin' incense in i' iheaweiB, 

Enoogh to crack ug ; 
Or havin' glorious neetly keawen 

Wi' a fitbered Bacchus. 

Fly o'er thiael, or if theaw chooses 
To bring tome other brids o'tb' Itfaees, 
Pike eaut a flock, an' come an' rooze ttuji. 

My pcearchin cote ; 
The meawt eeiza him who then refutes 

To tune hi> throat. 



It swells my crop to yer him sing, 

In pUintdve atrain ; 

To squeeze his daw wi' friendly wring 
Aw would be fun. 

Then ther's that owd gray-toppined lark. 
Who Bang when theaw an aw wnr dark. 
Lung yon sin', o'er toort th' " Little Fark," 

" Bamford"' hit name ; 
Let's give eanr yeds a reverent jark. 

An' own his fame- 
Bring in thy train thooee brids o' note. 
Blithe " Charhe,'" with his wattled tbroU ; 
An' " Dick,'" who never eanf nor wrote 

To hurt his fellow ; 
With him,* who aye «i' "aeed-bos" sots 

To mok' brida meUov. 

An' bring that grizzly weaient wren, ' 
Who twitten nobbat neaw on' then ; 
Who "ale" pTWMribes to "pbyrio"men. 
An' brida as weel. 

(If Bonis obeyed hisgoidin' ken. 

They'd starve the dc'iL) 

An" to mak' up the festive cage, 

Bring that plump brid, the "Happy Page;'" 

Wh^d give in nong the exact gauge 

Of throat o' viper,' 
An' tell, by keawntia' fltbeis, th' age 

O' woodland piper. 



beaorsalun 



Wi' hop an' twitter, chirp 
We'd drive the scamperin' b . _ . 
An' if thy glee, an' 'Lijah's lung. 

r tone should Blacken, 
Ther'd be enoogh o' Charlie's tongoe 

To keep ns wakken. 

We'dha'"Tiro'B Grave," 

An' "Owd Pegge'B" cure 

An' "Jeny,"'°toOjrfionld shake hu pate 

Wi' monkey doiver ; 
An' if yo'm short o' rhymin' prate, __ 

AvHd croon " Hi' Owd Waywt. 

We met o' love an' friendriiip sing ; 
O' Charity's exhanstless siaiD^i 
U' Bean^, that wi' radiant wuig, 

Chaims brid and bard ; 
An' then, for th' soke oth' fun 'twould bring. 

Try th' jokin' "oarf."" 

A neet o" rich like mirthfu' croorin'. 
No friend forgettin'— no foe abusin'i 
Neaw leaud i'^sungtueaw iweetlv musin'. 

Were "bliss divine;" 
An' to the soul a deep infurin' 



O' Jove's best w 



Thus may » 
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RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

DY FELIX FOLIO. 

Chapter III. 

An bnndnd dogm ta^sd dop utd itiDDf, 
CUttflnd An hondnd iteedi along, 
lieir p««l Ui« mvnr bonu ning out, 
As hnndnd tDlosJaiiwd Um ihoot 

Scotl'i Lailir oj l>u Lake. 

"How old is tbia ale, damet" asked Thistle, as 
he held the tankard half way between the table 
md his lips. 

The landlady, a remarkablj buiom-Iookiiig 
bod; of somewnere about "the middle agee"— I 
trust the greatest stickler for gallantly will not 
GODBider me oSenaively definite on that aubjact — 
uid with cheeks as red as the animal depicted 
upon her sign, answered— 

" A twel'month, come next month, since that 
was brew'd. We never brew before October, nor 
after March ; au' mj master says that's what 
makes our ale eo well liked ; but some folk will 
liare it that it's the water that mSkee it so good." 

"I don't know about that," rejoined Thistle; 
"but I do know that it's the water that makes 
me diilike most people's ale. It's the quanti^ 
tbaj put into it more than the quality that affecte 
it. If the brewers would not be quita so liberal 
with the water, depend on't we should have fewer 
complaints. Good malt, and enough of it : good 
water, and not too much of it, navoured with 
hope from Fanibam : if these ara well blended 
in cool weather, stored in good cellars, and not 
mterfered with for eight or ten months. 111 bet 
a live eagle to a dead wren that, when it i* inter- 
fa^dwith.Done'llhavecausetocomplain. Here's 
your good health, dame. Blame me, but you 
look as peart as a pigeon in benting-time !" 

The neit moment the jolly face of Thistle was 
edipaed by the ^ning bottom of the pewter 
vessel 

"Ah," resumed he, as he set the vesHel down, 
and smacked bis lips in approval of ite contente, 
"that is something better than what Hopping 
Soger of Effingham brew'd, which hadn't strength 
eDoaeh to ' work j' and when it wsa put in the 
barrel, was too weak to run out i^aiu ; and it 
would have been in now if soueoody hadn't 
[fficlc'd it with a sprigbit." 

" I snppOBe you've heard what Old Oreenfinch 
once saifl to Miss Codrington concerning her beer ?" 
asked Truffles, addressing no one in j^irticulaT. 

The hostess replied that she had not, for one. 
TnifBeetheretbrethoughtit hiaduty to enlighten 
her, and commenced ;— 

" Old Qreenfinch used to carry out coach par- 
cels that were left at the ' Swan' at Leatherhead, 
aud the,payment for such aervices is, as vou all 
know, generally aupplemented with sometning to 
ilrink. Now, no greenfinch that ever was hatened 
liked dipping his beak better than the old cock 
in question. One day he was sent to Misa Cod- 
rington's, at Singleton Hall, a good four miles 
across the countiy. She was an old maid, and 
exceedingly stingy. Nevertheless, when the old 
man delivered we parcel, she a^ed him if he 
would like a Uttle beer— a very superfluous ques- 
tion ; but she didn't know that. She brought it 
to him in a half-pint pot, and, I suppose, the 
amallness of the quantity struck Old Greeny 
dumb with amazement, for he took it from her 
hand in silent contempt J then, givingangnifioant 



look first at the vessel and then at the lady, be 
brought it to his lips, gave his head a backward 
Jerk^and the vessel was empty. 

" The old maid bad olraerved this by-play, and 
evidently understood what it meant, for as she 
received back the half-pint pot, she remarked — 

'"There's nothing in that beer but malt and 



" 'True, true, my good man,' said she, ' I quite 
forgot the water.' Old Greenfinch turned from 
the door, and ended the colloquy by replying 
savagely— 

"'No, no; I'll be cuss'd if you did, manul'" 

"That was a. bard hit at the quality," said 
Lopandtop. " I've heard that the same old man 
onc« gave a broad hint about quantity. He bad 
been sent to the parsonage with a mess^e, and 
for his trouble the butler ofi'ered him half a pint of 
ale, being but one half the quantity he ever pur- 
chased at one time in his life. He refused to 
take it, ol»en-ing, ' I say, gov'nor, jest you put 
that by for me till I comes agin, on' then therell 
be apint doo te me )' 

" The hint was taken, and the parson's barrel 
had to bleed afresh. Pass the sap, Truillea.'' 

At this moment the Surrey Union hounds flew 
post, in full cry after their first fox of the season, 
and instantly eve^ one rushed out of the house 
to get a gbmpse of the chase. 

There are very few persons who can resist the 
excitement that a pack of hounds never fails te 
create. If a hunt«d fox or deer happen to cross 
a vilk^e, no sooner is the voice of the pursuing 
pack heard, than the blacksmith throwa down his 
hammer, the wheelwright bis axe, the cobbler his 
awl, and the tailor bis ^oose, and run away as fast 
and as far as their wind will allow them. La- 
bourere in the fields and woods will also cast aside 
the fork, spade, hoe, or handbill, and join keenly 
in the chase, although the indulgence frequently 
takes half a day's wages from their poor pittance 
on Saturday night. And women, nay, even crip- 
ples, have been known to do the eame thing. 
Hunting aeema to be an inherent passion, pos- 
sessed more or less by every person. If it is dor- 
mant in the great majority, it is only for the want 



indulge in it; indeed, education must have the 
effect of curbing the desire rather than promoting 
it. It is the same natural love of Bi>art which 
brings Sir Toppington Bullfinch, in his nink, to 
the cover side, mounted on his ftve-nundred 

Eiinea <^uadruped, Rasper, and the Honourable 
ady Diana Norwood, on her beautiAil blood 
mare, Fanny, as induces the labourer to leave hia 
employment and follow the hounds till ho drepa 
witn exhaustion. The same pleasure is felt ; the 
difference lies only in the way in which it is real- 
ised. With one party it is vidt pigskin and horse- 
flesh ; the other, shanks and shoo leather ! 

The master of the hunt knew Thistle well, and 
recognising him amoi^et the knot of persona 
standing at the top of the "Lion" garden, gave 
him a flying salute by a wave of the whip hand. 
Thistle feitproudand gratified at the reo^inition, 
and acknowledged it by taking off his hat, waving 
it above hia head, and lustily vociferating — 
" Yoicka, forward !" 
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0, if the upper classes only sufficieutlj ander- 
etood the good feeling that is engendered in the 
hearts of those beneath them hy but a wave of 
the hand, a nod, or one Idndly word, Burelr they 
would not be so niggardly of such trifles. Trifles! 
why such acts are emiiieiitly beneficial to them- 
selves, even aa an investment. They will not 
only make a man beloved by his fellow-ninn, hut 
thev will protect his property, render him num- 
borleas undefined services, and return to him, 
with interest, in a thousand different ways. 

Husky's excitement was intense whilst the gen- 
tlemen were riding past ; and he almost rent his 
larynx in the endeavour to deliver himself of two 
or three hunting cries ; hut, owiug to the infir- 
mity which first suggested his louitrigvet, they 
were only beard by the persons nearest to him. 
Thistle reminded him tnat it was quite as well 
that neither the master of the hunt, the hunts- 
man, or, indeed, any of the field had heard him, 
forhe had struggled desperately with "Tally-ho!" 
and had that word reached their ears, it might 
hare much misled them, and perhaps have 
" thrown them out" altoeether. Husky did not 
know, or had forgotten, that that cry should only 
be used when the fox is in view ; aud that crafty 
gentleman had passed the " Lion" some minutes 
before, without being seen by any of its cus- 
tomer*. 

When the company had re-entered the hostleiy 
and taken their seats, what so natural aa that the 
converaation should turn upon bunting, hounds, 
and hunt«re 1 Thistle said he could tell the com- 

Cy an anecdote of a gentleman who formerly 
ted with these bounds. There were now 
Hveral additions to the assembly, made up of 
persons who had been drawn from their re«pec- 
iive employments by their proximity, and who did 
not seem disposed to settle down to it again for 
the day ; and, as Thistle was well known to them, 
his announcement met with encoura^ment and 
attention ; seeing which, he struck off— 

"There lived a few years ago, not a hundred 
miles from the foot of Box Uill, a wealthy old In- 
dian o'fiicer. He was passionately fond of hunting ; 
and made a point, whenever his health permit(t«l 
it, of being present at ' the meet ;' although, by 
reason of a liver complaint with which he was 
afSicted, he was seldom able to ride far enough 
to see the finish. He was a generous-hearted 
man, and was noted for his princely hospitality 
to his brother fox-hunters and the neighbourine 
gentry, Ms liberality to his servants, and— God 
bless him for that, say 1 — his charity to the poor. 
Hie name was ' up ' amongst the fint-named for 
his tales of Indian life and sports, which were 
sometimes prosy, but always patiently endured — 
nobody can suoceed in clummg attention like a 
liberal boat — and with the servants for his occa- 
sional outbursts of temper, which, for substantial 
reasons, were always submitted to. The poor 
for miles round knew that he had a Idnd, sc^ 
and benevolent heart; and that that orgau did 
not monopoUse all the softness of his nature, was 

Erored by the way he was frequently preyed upon 
y impostors. Indeed, it required out lewwofid 
words of either genuine or assumed want to move 
both his heart and his hand ; the latter gUding 
instinctively into his breeches pocket, and its 
withdrawal alwri^s cfinwimmated the wishes of 
t'.io iiWii'liT. lie v,-,'ui Bometimes tolil by bis 



steward, who came from beyond the Tweed, and 
bad the organ of caution characteristically de- 
veloped, that he had listened to 'the whids o* 
rief-raudie, and relieved a snick-drawing skellum;' 
but the old gentleman always answered him m 
Hamlet did Poloniua regarding the players, 'the 
lees they deserve the more merit is in jour 
bounty.' 

" I believe nothing gave bim greater plsuarc 
than seeing the members of the hnnt attinc 
round his festive board after a good run ; vkI 
the setting sun has many a time peeped through 
the western windows of his dining-room on ecati 
and countenances as rubiound as his own fue. 

" When he was about seventy years of tge 1m 
married a lady but a httle over twenty. She 
bunted with the same pack of hounds, and it wii 
in the hunting-field that the old gentleman fell 
in love with her. I have often seen her, looiuited 
iipon a thorough-bred black mare, and whHiq a 
very becomin^blue cloth cap. She was alwm 
in the front nSk, and seeing her skim over m 
fences hke a bird was a tninB to remember! 
How it was that May oonsaoted to couple with 
December was a pusile to most peojide ; but te 
me it was plain enough. Hav was poor, wd 
went hunting for a rich husbana; DeoMubgrwis 
wealthy, waa charmed with her, mvpaaed, sod 
she consented to wed him. Notwithsundiiigllit 
disparity in their years she always appetred 
happy, and was bh virtuous as she was beautifDi. 
But I don't believe in any young woman bttog 
perfectly h^py who weds with an ohl nuo ; if ■ 
against nature, you know. Do you think A* 
would not rather have mated with one of Umm 
handsome young squires she met in the hunttog 
season } I do. But she was kind and dutiful to 
the old gentleman up to the last day of hit life, 
although to be sure nis days were not many after 

: he wiLt married. But I am over-running kj 

I story, and must 'hark back' to the days of wv 
hero's bachelorhood. 

" The old gentleman was a sotnewhat hmyj 
drinker, aud every night ha had placed l^ bia 

I bedside a small decanter of brandy, tiwo whieh 

' he took oocasional sips i but I understand thi> 
[iractice was considered neceaaarr for the itbef 
of ]iaius with which he waa afflicted, and «*> 
sanctioned by his physician. It was the eoileiii 
to permit the housemaids to appropriate to them' 

I selves what was left in the bottle when they went 
to make their master's bed in the mcming. Jiut 

i before the time fixed for the wedding there vu 
to be a day's cub-huntine in the plantatione DOt 
far from tbe house, and the gentlemra c^ the 

', hunt were to return with the old bachelor, and 
enjoy one more of those jolly evenings— a good 

I one for the last — [HvviouB to the deUironemeot 
of Bacchus by Diana. 
" On the miHTiing of the hunt, at the usual tiioe 

I for bed-making, two buxom maids entered tfaeir 
master's room to jwrform their duties, he bong 

' due at the oover-side two hours jM^vions^. 

, " ' The old chap has left rather more than am 
this morning,' said Mary, as she took np te 
bottle sod poured out a glaas of its oentwta 
' What a cussed old fool he must be mmfy, *" 
think of settin' married at hia age. Don't jv 
think BO, Liiaf 

" The very idea of a mistreiB obtruding b«w*f 
into tbe old bachelor's establishment was eqiw)l;r 



obDoiious to the whole of the inmates, save one, 
aad therefora * Lisa' not only agreed that that 
one was ' a cussed old fool ;' but also gave it sa 
her decided opinion that 'it would look better 
on him if he thought of his latter end instead.' 

"'Therell be no brandy an' no nothink when 
she comee, I knows,' rejoined Hair, as she held 

Sthe gla» between her eyes ana the window. 
owever,' she continued, 'as it is to come off 
twA week, I'll perpose a toast, Liaa. Here's 
may master'a purse an' pluck never fail him !' 
She then drained the glass, refilled it, and handed 
it to her fellow-aervant, who, contenting herself 
by eicUming "Foresaid," followed May's ei- 
mple by emptying it. 

" They then commenced their work by throwing 
•ck the heavy damask curtiuns with which their 
master loved to surround himself, when, oh, hori- 
bilit/ there lay the 'eussed old fool,' as he had 
bean unanimously voted, laughing heartily but 
silently at what he had heard. 

" The iprla boltod out of the room, and rushed 
down stairs. 

** He had felt too unwell to rise and keep his 
spp<HQtiDent— a fact which at least two of bis re- 
tainers had failed to make themselves acquunted 
with ; but when evening came, and broiight the 
guests, he had sufSciently r«oovered to entartain 
them. 

" Aft«r the cloth had been removed, and the 
eveota irf the day's sport thoroughly discussed, 
Um brook indicated where one had got ' a pur- 

,' the 'bullfinch' where another had taken a 
tremendous leap, the particular dogs named and 
pniaed which had bast acquitted themselves, 
other anecdotes and jokes were related, of a na- 
ture which would soon have to be tabooed in that 
bouse. The lively conversation, the new jests, 
•nd the old port beKinning to tell on the host, 
he announced that ne had quite a new joke to 
niate : one that his oompany had never beard, 
be was sure. 

" The novelty, however, was much doubted by 
his guesta. They much feared that an old ac- 
quuntance would be brought befors them — one 
whose birthplace was in a far distant land. On 
this occasion they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for their host informed them of the scene 
and the conversation in his bedroom in the mom- 
Qg, concluding by saying, ' And, by George, 111 
have them up, and make them repeat the toast 
b this room '.' 

"Bravo, hear, hear," shouted the guests. 

Although the girls were ignorant of their mas- 
ter's intention when they received the order from 
the footman, they were not very ready to obey 
it, for they shrewdly guessed that it had some 
bearing upon the amtretempi of the morning. A 
hint from Jeamea, however, that the guv'nor 
would soon be in a deuce of a passion if they 
didn't take and go, caused them at once to repair 
to the dining-room, where their master thus ad- 
dressed them : — 

"'Haiy and Etiza, yon did me the honour of 
drinking a very eioellent toast to me this mom- 
'Qg. There are two glaases of sherry ; take them, 
nd repeat the toast here.' 
"Theservantain several indirect ways demurred, 
bmt, seeing tboir employer was imperative, Mary 
endeavoured to compromise by blurting out, 
'Your good health, sir," but signally failed. 
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Her master would hear nothing but a repetition 
of the toaat of the morning. Summoning cour- 
^— one of the properties she had wished the 
old bachelor might never lose possession of — she 
hurried out the desired words, tasted of the sherry, 
and vanished from the room, followed by her fel- 
low-servant, whose one abbreviated word was 
soarcely uttered ere a loud hurrah and a general 
clapping of hands succeeded ; and the same toast 
was afterwards drunk in a bumper by the whole 
of the company. 

" All this, however, could not alter tlie courae 
of nature, for, after enjoying his married life but 
a short time, the old Indian officer and English 
fox-hunter departed to the pleasant hunUng- 
grounds of (mother, and, let ua hope, a bett«r 

And thus ended Thistle's story. He had no 
sooner finished than, taking up the tankard con- 
taining the beer, he finished that, too 1 

"Ah," said Lopandtop, "if the old gentleman 
had stuck to such sap as that, and bad let wine 
and brandy and such foreign stuff alone, he might 
perhaps have been living now. Fill that tank- 
ard, dkme, and I'll sing my fiiends a song, in the 
meantime ; and,_ look you, dame, shut uie door, 
and don't come in till I've ended, and then come 
straight to me with the sap, for my mouth will 
be as dry as old Jerry Aberdhaw's,* on Horsham 
Commcm." 

As soon as the laudlady had left the room with 
the empty vessel, as ordered, Lopandtop struck 
off with the eong which commences our next 
chapter. 



STANZAS. 

(Traatlattd from tht Spaaith.^ 



Yet "Ha « 
Giddy thing which thus I brandish, 
Gould'st thoa k^iow and feel my anguish, 
Then thy every tone would languiaii, 

Flauung o! my bitt«r imart. 
At the dance's bawin^, reeling, 
I beat meuura to the wheeling, 
Fiercely bent ta anuh tha feeling-. 

That reminds me of n:iy mnut 1 
Ab ! while my pandero's swinging, 
Oft timea is my bosom wrinsing j 
To a heart-ebnek swells m; singing. 

Pot tis sorrow fills my heart. 

Ob, how charming fa the maiden ; 
How lovely and how gracvFul she. 
TeU me, tell, thou dauntless saUor, 
Thou who liveat aye on ■MpboBrd, 



Tell me, thou proud cshallero, 
Thon who ride^st in Klitleriii^ hamen, 
If the steed, and if its trappinf^ 
If Ihe Sght be fair as she f 
TeU me tell, thou ahepberd laddie. 
Thou who herdest thy flook k-feeding. 
If the Umbkins, if the meadowa, 
It the hills be fair aa she T 

* The skeleton of Jerry Aberahaw, a notoriocu high- 
wayman, ewiing for many years on a gibbet at the 
pUice named. 
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WHAT ARE OUB FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
DOING 1— in. 

BT CHABtEB HABDWICK. 

a previous paper I endeaToured to show th&t 
I working men s provident institutions, which 
now play so importtuit a part in the social econom j 
of the nation, were relatively of very modem 
origiii ; and tl^t the fantastic pedigrees claimed 
for some of them had no other than a figurative, 
emblematical, or merely imaginary eiiatence. My 
chief object, hewever, was to show that the finan- 
cial errors into which ho mwiy of them have Mien, 
resulted not from dishonesty or unscrupulous 
motive, but simply from lack of knowledge. 

No important attempt was made to devise a 
table, founded on past eiperience, with the view 
to provide a certain insurance against sicknees 
until the latter portion of the last century. 
Previously, kindly benevolent impulse, which 
has, of course, existed more or less from the 
earliest periods of social life, aupplied the place, 
and, of course very imperfectly, did the work 
of hard inflexible arithmetic. Dr. Price was 
the first who attempted to place the financial 
laws, regulating the msurauce of a certain sura 
during moapacity to laboiu-, owing to sickness, 
upon a scientific oasin. The results of past expe- 
rience submitted to him were, however, of so very 
limited and imperfect a character, that the learned 
doctor's once -celebrated hypothesis has proved 
notonlypractioally uaeleasjbut it, toBome extent, 
may be said to have created or developed much 
of ihe finwicial error now existing. Yet Dr. Price'n 
table of rates, representing the probable increase 
of sickness as age advanced, n-as the result of 
considerable ingeuuity ; and, so far as the know- 
ledge of tite deverest actuaries tbon existing 
could determine, was well worthy of all confi- 
dence. Singularly enough, even so recently as 
1825, a committee of the House of Commons re- 
ported that the doctor's hypothesis "bad been 
found to lead to practical results, not very dif- 
ferent to those of more recent inquiries !" The 
committee, though with great difiideuce, recom- 
mended as most reliable, what were termed the 
"Southwell tableii," originally formed on Dr. 
Price's hypothesis, but modified, to some extent, 
by the results of a limited after experience. Dr. 
Price's table was founded upon ascertained prac- 
tical results up to S/ga thirtjr-two. The remcunder 
of his scale of mcreased liability was calculated on 
the assumption that, " after uiat age, as life ap- 
proaches its close, sickness becomes more fre- 
quent, in the tame ratio as life becomes more 
valuable." Unfortunately, experience hai siuce 
demonstrated that the ratiot bear no such rela- 
tion to each other. Notwithstanding the very 
int4!reeting and important fact, that the early 
sickness actually observed by the doctor is con- 
siderably in excess of that now experienced at 
the same periods of life, bo only anticipated the 
average annual rate of sickness per man, at age 
seventy, would amount to no more than about 
three and a half weoks. Ou the other hand, the 
results of recent investigations from data of the 
most extensive kind, supplied from various reh- 
able sources, demonstrate the actual experience 
as varying horn nearly eleven to fourteen weeks 
per man per annum, at the period ot life re- 
ferred to! 



The very fact that Dr. Price was compelled to 
invent an hypothesia in order to anticipate the 
average amount of sickness to which the mem- 
bers of these societies would be liable after the 
the a^ of thirty-two, is conclusive evidence, to 
my mind, that there did not exist the neecesaij 
data, owing to the very recent establishment of 
the societies then in existence. This, in itself, 
furnishes strong pHma facte evidence of tie troth 
of the position for which I contended in the pre- 
vious chapter : that these now important sad 
extensive provident societies of our opeiBtdve 
population are of recent growth ; and tMt &m 
financial errors result aimpl^ from the fact tbu 
they have not yet, except m a limited d^T«e, 
advanced beyond the nocossoiy early emiari- 
cal stage incident to all scientific or ecouontic 
Nevertheless, with this imperfect 
I, profesaional actuaries, including Mr. 
rrencn and Dr. Price's nephew, Mr. Morvan, 
certified to the correctness of hundreds of tc&n 
of rates which have since proved lamentabij in- 
adequate to the fulfilment of either their own 
expectations or those of the members, who paid 
handsomely for the presumed valuable profM- 
aional assistance. The comimttee of the House 
of Commons, in 1825, report that the «ct of 
1819, stipulated that "justices" (who at thr 
time performed some of the functions of the 
present regiatrar) " shall not confirm and allow 
any tables of payments or benefits, or any nilia 
dependent upon, or connected with, the calcuk- 
tion thereof, until it shall have been mode to ap- 
pear t« such justices that the said tables and 
rules are such as have been approved by two 
persons at least, known to he profeitiontd ikAm- 
tU», or pertoTM tkiUed in calculation, as fit and 
proper, according to the most correct calculation 
of which the nature of the case will admit." Thej 
then complain " that in many coimties the buxii 
had been satisfied with the tigitatura of ptUj 
idioolmaiteraanda«coariUint»,waoaeopimoaumo 
the probabilityofsicknessand the duration offife 
is not to bo depended upon !" So it appears, urt- 
withstandingtbe very angry denunciations of apo^ 
tion of our enhghtened and Uberat press, of some 
wealthy " phiiantbropists," and the intereslod 
emplovit oi recenth' established " office cluba," 
who nave baaed their financial regulations on 
the past experience of the very men the; hare 
assailed with so much vulgar abuse, tmit the 
professional actuaries and the goveniment offi- 
cials have themselves proved but blind guides U 
the provident working men seeking their asiat- 
atic-c ; that the culpability mainly rests witfa 
them ; that is, of course, if the errors in qucstkn 
can be, in any legitimate sense, considered to 
impl^ culpability at all. It is time that this 
species of idle recrimination should be whoUv 
aoandoned. and all parties interested resfJve to 
labour witn mutual goodwill in the cause of fit- 
ture improvement. 

The first literary work, of any really practical 
value, on this question, was written by Mr. Chark* 
Ansell, actuary, from data fiimished by many then 
existing societies. Itwaspublishedinl83&,byllM 
" Society for the Difliision of Useful Knowledge," 
and was productive of much good, although it 
was not addressed to members of friendly socie- 
ties or the general pubhc, but to scientific students 
and professional actuaries. Mr. Neison's valnaWe 
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voric followed ten years later, about vfhich time 
the most numerous and influential of the affiliated 
bodiw (the Mftocheeter Vaity of Odd Fellows) 
began to take steps with the view to aacertsiu 
tb« true law of sickness by a careful analysiii of 
the past eiperience of its membere. Some of the 
returns sent to govemment, under the Friandly 
Societies Act, have been aualyaed and classifiea 
hy Mr. Finlaison, of the national debt office ; and 
othar minor contributiona to the infant science 
of "vital statistios" hare recently been given to 
the public. The most valuable and important 
woric on the subject, however, is the last volume 
issued by the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. 
The tableii which it contains, compiled from re- 
cent eiperienoe of the membens of this oumcrous 
hody, by the secretarv, Mr. Heory Ratcliffe, are 
calculated to meet the varied requirements of 
diferent societies or branches, the unportance of 
which variations that gentleman's practical know- 
ledge eaabled him to nilly appreciate. 

The leaders of the Manchester Unity have not 
been content with merely collecting statistics and 
discussing theories, but the^ have resolutely com- 
bstted immense practical difficulties, and have re< 



cently achieved a most important ai 



The 



general financial law, which received the sanction 
of s large majority of deputies from all parts of the 
kingdom at the Annual Movable Committee of 
this body held at Birkenhead, in 1864, was ac- 
cepted by a still larger majority, last Whitsuntide, 
st Burton -on-Trent, as binding upon the whole 
of the between threo and four ^onsand branches 
comprised in the order or unity. This is a great 
BtriclB gained, and is important not only on ac- 
cotmt of its influence on the future prosperity of 
the society itself, but from its value as on example 
to similar institutions not so far advanced in 
this direction. 

Notwithstanding the little noise which this 
wise l^isloition has made in the ears of the 
general public, it will in future be re^trded as 
one of ue most important events which hare 
transpired in the history of the stniggle for social 
sdvaucemcnt inaugurated by the se^reliont sec- 
tion of the working men of England. 

The Foresters and some other societies are 
already actively engaged in forwarding legislative 
action conceived in a similar spirit. Neverthe- 
less, there are still scores, nay hundreds, of lod^ 
or courts of affiliated bodies, and isolated sick 
clubs, which are still blindly marching in the old 
track, which eiperience h^ demonstrated leads 
towards utter ruin. Although the schoolmaster 
has now been "abroad" on this subject for some 
time, he has not yet penetrated very for into the 
interior of the uninformed mass. But the good 
work is steadily pn^resain^, and in such a way 
that every step gained carries with it the power 
of conservation as well as innovation. The mem- 
bers themselves are their own law makers, and, 
consequently, when the great majoritv have onoe, 
from matuK conviction, arrived at a aofinite con- 
clusion on so importeiit a question, the very 
power which innovates is itseu the best guiuwi- 
tee for the future loyal acceptance of the legisla- 
tion resulting ftom its action. It is idle to talk 
of imperial legislative interference on this subject. 
Independent provident men, of whatever class in 
society, wiU hug their own pet errors, till they 
are con\inoed of the harm or folly of so doing. 



What we want in this matter, as in many others, 
is a more extended and better class of education 
amongstthegreat masses of our population. Few 
things specially essential to the hiture well-being 
of the poorer class of operatives are taught in the 
schools to which tbey owe the little academic 
knowledge they possess. I see no reason why 
the rudiments of pohtical economy, the commer- 
cial relations of capital and labour, the principles 
of mutual assurance, and some other subjects 
should not form the material of a part at least of 
the reading lessons in the schools frequented by 
the sons of the pooreetofourself-relying working 
men. In most of the clubs to which I have re- 
ferred there are a few individuals capable of 
appreciating the value and necessity of the finan- 
cial reforms to which I have referred ; but there 
are not many who possess both the will and the 
ability to speedily eradicate from the minds of 
older members some of the erroneous nations 
which they have cherished as if they were gospel 
truths for a long period of years. One rf my 
principal objects in ivriting these papers is to 
encourage the pioneers who are thus toiling 
zealously in the cause of financial improvement 
amongst their less educated fellow-members, as 
well as to arouse the latter to a sense of the 
danger which threatens their cherished societies, 
in order that vigorous action may be promptly 
token, with the view to the adaptation of their 
financial rules to the conditions which the re- 
searches of modem science demonstrate to be 
imperative, if future prosperity is to crown their 
hitherto imjterfect but well-meant labours. 

A FEW WORDS FOR THE OLD TEAR. 

BY FBiXCES V. CHILTON. 

Abe we not all of us rather apt to be ungrateful 
to the year that has just passed away } 

Do we not, in the many heartfelt congratula- 
tions ofierad on aU hands at this festive season, 
seem to anticipate much good which we denv 
having existed in the "okl year?" Good fel- 
lowship forbid that I should be backward in 
wishing any one " a happy new year," or that 
I should be averse to receiving such wishes from 
others. But I must confess to a certain amount 
of regret at parting with an old friend, while, to 



many minds, the uproarious welcoming of the 
new-Dorn son of Time seems to swamp e 
kindly feeling with regard to his jwedecessor. 






I suppose it i^ 
right that it should be so ; it would never do t.j 
waste the vigorous infancy of 18G7 in futile l>c- 
moaiiings over the decayed matiu'ity of 186(1. 

We live in an age of progress. It is only na- 
tural that the human mind, springing with mar- 
vellous rapidity from one improvement to another, 
should leave with pride one more year behind 
it, with much the same triumphant feeling with 
which Whittington must have passed the mile 
stones on his way to the metropolis. I speak of 
the human mind nationally, not individually, for 
with our limited span of time in which to moke 
our httle private ventures, shrinking each year 
into smaller dimensions, to the moat sanguine 
among us, these mile stones on the road to eter- 
nity must be dimly suggestive of other stones, 
which marie, not progress, but a place where 
there is " no work, nor device, i ' 
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But to those who glorf in the 
it of their nkc«, who hail with genuine 
deliKht every freeh victorr of mind over matt«r, 

ia there Dot something In this grand old year 

Cit dead, which calls for a more permanent tri- 
te to his memory than the festive torch, which, 
light«d at Christmas time, ahods a brief bright 
lustre on the wrinkled br«w of each Time-mon- 
arch, before he nnks into the ocean of etMnity, 
to give place to his new-bom suoceesorT Ail 
honour to the year which witoMaod the success- 
ftil issue of OQB of the greateat, if not lAe very 
great«et, of human undertakings. 

When England and America exchanged greet- 
ings across the traokless ooean, a triumphant 
shout rang &om all comers of the earth — All 
honour to the patient hearts and hands wfaioh 
carried this glorious undertaking to a full frui- 
tion. I am proud to have lived in the year which 
saw the Atlantic cable laid. 

I should be depaHing ft«m my own sphere < 
att<>gether if I were to dwell at any length upon 
the great events which this year have agitated 
the continent of Europe. 

But I think no one enjoying and glorying in 
the many privileges and advant^ee of a great 
and fi«e nation, can have witnessed unmoved the 
successful resistance of a noble and much op- 
presoed people to the wrongs of their oppres- 
■ora. 

I hold the newly-«o^uired national freedom of 
Italy as one of the brighteat jewels in the crown 
of 1866; and ofier that as another reason why, in 
wishing " a happy new year," we should not 
forget ttie glory irf the one just past. 

While dilating on the virtues and aohievementfl 
of my old favourite, it has doubtless occurred to 
my readers, that, in all human afiairB, the good 
and evil are intimately blended. So in this year, 
which has witnessed so muoh that is glorious and 
beneficial to the human race, we have the dark 
clond of the heavj visitation of cholera which has 
afiUcted us, hiding with its heavy shadow of 
calamity much that is bright and good, showing 
in pitinil contnst to the grandeur of some of 
man's achievements, hia utter powerleaaneaa to 
save one human hfe " appointed to die." 

But, OS from the dark^ clouds which dim our 
summer skiea those fertilising showers descend, 
without which the sun's splendour would scorch 
and wither all v^etation — so out of this dark 
tempest-cloud of cholera come to ua the benign 
influences of charity and noble heroic acta of 
self-sacrifice and devotion ; unheard of instances 
of brothoriy love and helpful kindness among 
our poor ; powerful combinations for succour and 
comfort for the suflarers among our rich—fore- 
most of whom stands, I think, one dear lady, 
who seems to me like God's own messenger, who 
I her wide embracing love and charity would 
tre, not onlv for the sufferers in their pain, but 
would tendeny gather all the little orphans left 
alone in the world by this terrible scourge, and 
provide them with a nealthful, happy home. 

All honour then, I say again, to the year which 
has produced so much ofthe great and good. Asfor 
the sorrows and triab of it, let us endeavour to 
bend BubnuBsively beneath them, and learn each 
>ne his lesson. 

Ah I what variniis eiperieuces this j)a.^t year 
must have brought to every living r«0 ; what 



hopes and fears, what joys and BortowB,ha?aUHw 
three hundred and sixty-five days held tm «Mh 
of us. Looking back upon them, we iM^k forwan) 

to the coming year with awe. Will out koB' 
cherished hopes be realised or crushed} Shu 
we joyfully pass into another new year after this, 
or will an open grave yawn between ucxr lod 
then I 

Looking fbrwtfd, we must perfaroe hak hack; 
BO intimately are the past and future oonmciUd 
in our lives. Every recurring Mason remiadi oi, 
whether we will or no, of seasons eone for em. 
In the i>ast and present we are lo(«ing ever tnt- 
ward to a very different future ; and yet vhen it 
oomea, we find it is made up of the same jap ud 
griefis, anticipations and disappoiDttnenta. Ah ! 
we think "if such and such a thing had not hq>- 
pened, what a different year it would have b«ai 
to iook baek upon. If only this at tJiat achsme 
had not miaoamed, what suooees' would noir hire 
crowned our laborious efforts." How true ire tlie 
words of a great American poet — 



But still, at this hopeful season, when the mui 
despondent amoi^ aa must feel in a measun to 
have taken a fresh lease of expectations aod op- 
portunities, let ua not deapair of pouring into the 
cup a moderate libation of uealtJuiil, bouI- 
etnngthening nectar. If not full to the brim, 
still a draught copious enough to slake onr ountl 
thirst, with as little as pc«sible, let us hojA of 
bitter dregs at the bottom. Let me, then, u> 
these coliuuns, wish to all the readers of "Owin- 
try Words" a very luqipy and preepennu ne" 
year. 

May the youth follow in the footstepi of Ua 
father ! May young 1867 emulate all thatwM 
good and great in 1866 ! 

He lool^ vigorous and promising ; hia dathM 
are of the newest cut ; his inventions the TOry 
last patents ; he suniasses in refinement, if Qot 
in intelligence, all Eia prodeoessora ; but 1« i> 
benefitii^ from the experience of his ancestort. 
His exqmsite polish, his discernment in ayoidiiig 
blunders into which other years have fidlen, h*'e 
been att&ined through the laborious stririiigs and 
hard-leomed lessons of his sires. 

Let him be very reverential, then, in bis mtaia- 
ries of the past, and regard with due honour tho« 
rugged forefatbers who underwent privations aiw 
triaL, that he, their youngest bom, should live 
at cose. And let him earnestly endeavour, nl^ 
the time comes round for him to be the "old 
year," to leave a name honoured throughout bE 

r, for having diligently turned hia talents t" 
best account. 



-ETAT NINETEEN TEARS. 
Sruu her, oh, Grod '. She ii lo vmuiK to die I 

Nature luth uawnia, times to bloom and fide ; 
Mom, like a. bride, in giorv deck* the aty; 

The houn^ her hudmud^ trip o'er faill aod giMV- 
Ther have their noon. When BrouDg beii'i^ »■ 
Ni«ht, »t the feet of Ulk op'neth hia Icrilr balk 
Spare her, oh, God I The fiowara on thab kavc* 

To the wum luiubiiie of the flaaWw day ; 
They hkre their time for beuity. Softiy WWTM 

Love'e moHj crown o'er thU roee in ha May : 
Life, like a quiet valley's sunlit itream, , 

Meandereth 'neath her view. Ah, traniieut sir*"' - 

, Go 
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Tbe lUDbekou dwell enamoured of her hair, 

And in her eyea the light eternul playe. 
Can there be death in beauty's tenilereat bloom ! 
Is thia life's amaranth of fungal doom I 
So beautiful, ao bright I There is no trace 

Of tbie world's meaning in her radiant eyes ; 
H«mi hath lu essay In her cloudless face ; 

And, in her voioe, sweet npi^ing^mBO lias 
A Bpell upon the air. While on her oheek. 
In ever ^■nall£[^■>^^ tints, young eloquence dotb sjvak- 
Ah 1 Pity on thee : " God baa idty, cliild 1 

'TIS Uay upon the earth, thy aster queen 1" 
She looked up in her gladneea — ^h'd and smil'd 

On the fair landscaiie in its emCTald green ; 
And, when in dread, our aniioos lean would flow : 
"llywill, not miiie, be done, O Lord)" she murmured 

low, 
Smuaer i* gone ; and, wHIi the «ammeT flowers, 
• Oar dariiBK hatb departad, brighter tar 
ThiB all tbe prmnisH of Apnl showcrB, 
Or the rich tcroUs timX wreathe the evoniny star 
In epitaph of Day. God claimed Hia own ; 
And we are left to watch, and weep, and wait alone. 
Ah, yes. God, erer gentle, loving, wise, 

Siutpt the frail stem in its most perfect grace ; 
Ha nDar*d not earth's tears to dim her eyes. 

Earth's sorrow not to roar her heai'nly face ; 
fibs was not fof His cxhuIs too young to die i 
Not for His skies too fair fot immorUJity t 
Tbod wooldst not spare ber, Lord 1 Thou kaoweat beet ; 



darling will be n 
iglil find that ji-r 
Wh^i will she hackoB us across the fiery way }" 



We watch the gotxeoui sun streaking the west. 

Sh, "Oiir darling will be roaminB then ' 
_ lat we iiiigM find that ]Kit<xl day ; 



ON THE- FOLK-LORE OF SALT. 

SOPBltmTtoiis— some &mu«ing, many ridicu- 
kua — exist in great iiumbera all over tbe w(»-ld. 
UaoT of these are the utme itt various ttnd often 
fitr diatimt oountrias, and some are found, per- 
hApa sligbtlj altered, at periods an remote as his- 
tor; itaelf oitends. For the mind of man ia ever 
prone to regard as mysteriouB that which it oan- 
Dot readilj understand, and therefore amongst 
the ignorant common superstitions have alwavs 
held a prominent plaoe. 

Doubtless many of these are owing to the pre- 
teuded miracles, apooryphal Scripture narratives, 
reverence of relicn, and the like, once so largely, 
naj, so imiversally, prevailing. Hence is it that 
we find su man; legends and supernatural powers 
connected bj popular folk-lore with objects and 
circumatAnces mentioned in the Bible ; and 
■unosKSt these is salt. 

Lot a wife, we are told, was punished ft* her 
loi^ng retroepection by becoming a pillar of 
■alt. What this was in reality is of no moment 
hers: theeipreasionisof itself sufficient whereon 
to found the dire calamities attributed to salt. 
If it is spUt, says folk-lore, so much sorrow will 
be the equivalsnt to the spiller ; though (as usual) 
tbe door of escape is held open if the quantity 
«<pilt is immediately thrown over tbe left shoulder. 
The ancients bad a aimilar belief. 

Again, the Bible affords us an example of the 
mont extensively prevailing feature in the folk- 
k*8 of salt— its virtue In piwcuring fiiendship, 
fidelity, and hoHpitality. 

The Israelites were commanded to offer up salt 
with all their mcnt offerings (Lev. ii. 13) ; and 



the " covenant of salt " there mentioned is fur- 
ther illustrated as a moat solemn and binding 
obligation in 2 Chron. xiii. 0, and Number* xviil! 
19. The Romans also used salt in all their aacri- 



countries persons who have eaten salt tooother 
are thereby firmly bound to one another as friends, 
a custom which existed amongst the ancient Ro- 
mans, aiid is not unknown in England. The old 
English strict regard to tbe proper position of 
the various [lersons at table a'oove and below the 
salt may emanate from thia. For those above 
the salt would not desire to give to thoee below 
it such a Ktrong claim upon them as salt was 
supposed to bestow. The use of salt at the Eton 
Montem is referred to tlie practice of " salting " 
new comers at schools, whereby they became 
imited in cloee alliance with the reat m the com- 
munity. Salt under this use also signifies hos- 
pitality. To omit buying tbe salt-box, when pur- 
chasing the furniture of a house you intend to 
occupy, is a great overai|^t, an you are ignor- 
ing altogether the claims of hoejntality. The 
old " - ■ ■ "^ ... .. • 



highly ;- 



priMd the ancestral aalt-vaae very 



la lentii HtUnum. 



Hor. Oi Ii*. it 10 P. 13, 
Aaiin, in this hospitable light, an idle, wortiiless 
fellow is said to be not worth his salt 

Salt, on account of its non-liability to decay 
and antiseptic powers, also symbolises durability 
and purity. In many placee in the north of Eng- 
land, a plate of salt is placed on the body of deul 
persona, typical of the hope aipressed, that now 
they are as angels in life everlasting. Or it may 
be fanoiftilly said, that the spirit was ofiered up, 
and desired to remain in xwace with Ood. 

Abimelech, after he had destroyed Sheohem, 
sowed tbe site of it with salt, that it might tbenoe- 
fi»th be barren and desolate. ^Judges ii. 4C.) 
In the same spirit, the graves of suicides and parri- 
cides are in some places scattered over with salt ; 
although, agriculturally, the present use of salt is 
directly the opposite. 

One of the great characteristics of salt Is its 
strong flavour. Hence the Latins termed wit $al. 
Thtia Horace says— 

At vestri pioavi F. 

Laudavere sales. 

Bpitl. 9d PUm : 370. 

Frtrni this we derive our "sally" of wit. The slang 
term, "rather salt," applied to auythii^ diaagree- 
able, or " too much of a good thing," is also ITom 
thia source. And it may be that the old auraeir 
hoax, of attempting to catch birds by putting salt 
on their tails is attributable to its ttre^th. Or 
perhaps we wish our "dickey bird" to ait down 
at our hospitable banquet, in order that we may 
violate the laws of hospitality itself, and make n 
captive of our guest. 

On New-yeM's Eve, damsels ar« wont to eat 
salt cake and walk backwuds to bed, by virtue 
(MT which process thev become entitled to dream of 
their Aiture husbands. I will not remark upon 
the utility at neoeaaity of any such |»vceedmg. 
But whence the custom 1 Is uiia great feat also 
nerfomied by the strength of the ingredient ? 
Porhajis it may be oonuect«d with the sacrificial 
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salt-cake or mixture of the Rouons, that which 
SinoQ speaka of in the second book of the Mnfid. 
For the victim at the sacrifice, like the damsel, is 
about to. eater into another and as vet future 
Btate, and to see and know things of which as yet 
"le is ^orant. 

Perm^ I cannot conclude better than in 
Christ's own words : " Ye are the salt of the 
earth : but if the salt have lost hia savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ) it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden 
under foot of men." — St. Matthow, v. 13. 



THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 

(TraralaUd from Florian.) 
B7 HACLA, 

SoTHBOmuB was bom at Thebes ; his father, the 
descendant of an old Corinthian family, had been 
long settled in the capital of Bceotia ; there he 
died, and his wife did not long survive him. At 
the age of twelve Sophrouime was left without 
parents, fortune, or protactor. 

In his desolatjon, his one sorrow was the loss 
of his fother and mother. The poor child passed 
his days weeping over their tomb, and at night 
returned to eat the ln«ad of charity afforded him 
by a priest of Minerva. 

One day the unhappy orphan lost himself in 
the dty, and at length wandered into the studio 
of Praxiteles. He wba seined with wonder at 
the sight of so many exquisite works. Gazing 
on them with admiration, he addressed him< 
self to Praxiteles with that graceful boldness 
which belongs only to childhood. " My father," 
he said, "give me a chisel, and t«Bch me to be- 
come a great man, as thou art" Praxiteles looked 
at the beautiiiil tioy. Astonished at the energy 
beaming in his eyes, he tenderly embraced htm, 
and said, " Yes, I will be thy mafit«r ; remain 
with me. I hope that thou wilt surpass me." 

The happy and grateful Sophronime never left 
Praxiteles ; and the great talent with which Da< 
ture had endowed him soon began to develop 
itself. At eighteen he had executed works which 
his master would not have been ashamed to ac- 
knowledge. 

Unhappily at this period Praxiteles died. He 
left to his favourite pupil a considerable sum of 
money, which little consoled Sophronime for his 
loss. To remain longer at Thebes became odious 
to him. He left his native country, and devoted 
his benefactor's legacy to travelling over Greece. 
To every country he visited he carried with him 
that love of the beautiful, and that desire for 
knowledge which had inspired his boyhood. Thus 
each dav added to hia powers, and every lAef- 
(Pteuvre left its impress upon him ; but the ^eater 
his acquirements, and the more modest he be- 
came, uiinldnr rather of what he was still want- 
ing in, than of what he had already attained. At 
twenty Sophronime was among the most accom- 
plished and amiable of men. 

Resolved to establish ; himself in some great 
town, he made choice of Milet, a Greek colony 
on the borders of Ionia. There he purchased 
a small house, and some blocks of marble, and 
made statues for a livelihood. 

Fame, too rarely the attendant of merit, smiled 
early upon Sophronime. His works were greatly 



esteemed, and his talent univemally spoken of. 
Not, however, allowing this praise to intoxicate 
him, he redoubled his efforts to deserve it 

Content and alone in his studio, he devoted hia 
days to work. His evening were passed witii 
Homer, a companionship which elevat«d bis mind, 
and furnished his genius with ideas for the mor- 
row. Satisfied with the past day, and hopeful 
for the coming one, he thanked the gods, and 
gave himself up to sleep. 

But this happiness was not to last ; the sole 
enemy that can rob virtue of repose did not leave 
Sophronime long in peace. Carite, daughter of 
Anat£e, first magistrate of Milet, came with her 
father to visit the studio of the young Thetian. 

Carite surpassed all the beauties of Ionia, and 
her soul was more lovely than her face. Arist«e, 
the richest man in Milesia, had devoted himself 
entirely to the education of his daughter ; he had 
no trouble in inducine her to love virtue ; and his 
great wealth afforded her aU the advantages which 
could embellish it. At fifteen, Carite, with a sn- 

C'or mind, tender nature, and charming form, 
won the love and esteem of all around her. 

In seeing her, Sophronime felt a pain, an emo- 
tion, which was before unknown to him. He 
stammered, his eyes fell. Aristae, attributing his 
embarrassment to respect, strove to reaBsurenim 
by words of kindness. " Show me your beautifiil 
statue," said he ; " oU the world is extolling your 
talent "Alas!" repUed Sophronime, "I nave 
dared to execute a Venus ; imtil to-day it satis- 
fied me; but I see that I must replace it." White 
speaking, he uncovered the Venus, at the same 
time glancing timidly at Carite, who had compre- 
hended his words, and feigned to occupy herself 
with the statue, though her thoughts were of the 
young sculptor. Arist^, after admiring the works 
of Sophronime, left the studio, promising to see 
him soon again. Carite made him a gracefiil 
adieu ; and, when she had departed, Sophronime 
for the firat time perceived that he was alone. 

That night he did not read Homer ; he tbou^t 
of Carite. The follovring day he left his occupa- 
tion to traverse the town in the hope of seeing 
her. He saw her once more, and from that mo- 
ment repose and study were at an end ; his un- 
finished statues were cast aside; Apollo, Diana. 
Jupiter had no longer any interest for nophroaime. 
Thinldngever of Carite, he passed his time in the 
circus, promenades, and public places. When hf 
had not seen her, he returned to think of ber; 
when he had seen her, he returned to consider 
how bo might behold her once more. 

At length, his reputation, his perseverance, and 
address gained for him admittance to Aristae 
house. He conversed with Carite, and became 
only more enamoured of her, " How can I 
speak ? How dare a fortuneless sculptor aspire 
to the greatest heiress in the town f ' Delicacy, 
everything, constrained him to ralenc& Oanle 
was so ricn that a poor man ought not to see her 
betiutiful. OftbisSophronimewastoowellawore; 
he knew that in declaring himself he should lose 
all ; but he felt that he tqust do so or die. 

In a letter, full of tenderness, humili^, and 
respect, Sophronime expressed hia love to Carite; 
and confided the precious missive to one of Aris- 
tae's slaves. The faithless messenger, forgetting 
the bounty he had received, concealed the letter 
from Carite, and delivered it to her father. 
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Roused to anger by the coDteDta of this letter, 
the indicant Arintee for the first time abased 
his official powers. He brought falee chargee 
against SophroDime, accused him before the 
council, ana banished him the town. 

Each daj the unhappy man awaited, with a 
trembling heart, Carite a reply. He received only 
an order to quit Milet. He bowed to the cruel 
sentence, not doubting that the ofihnded Carite 
boil herself solicited this vengeance. " 1 have 
deserved m* fate," he cried, "but I do not re-' 
gret that I have incurred it. gods ! mikke her 
nappy, cuid heap upon my head all Uie evils which 
might trouble her life." Thus, without a murmur, 
be took hia way towards the port, and embarked 
on a Cretan vessoL 

Arist6e sought to conceal from his daughter 
the cause of Sophronime'a banishment, but Carite 
hod already suspected the truth. She had read 
in the eyes of the Theban much she had been 
prevented from reading in his letter, and she 
gave some tears to the memory of a man whot>e 
unli^piness had sprang from loving her too well. 
But Cirite was very young, and the young soon 
fw^et. Aristae, now £ree from anxiety, was 
wholly occupied with the thought of marrying 
his daughter, when an eitraordiuiuTevent spread 
coDsteraatiou throughout Milet. The town was 
b-urprised by pirat^ of Lemuoe. Before the 
armed citizens could assemble to dislodge them 
they had barbarously desecrated the temple of 
Venus, carrying off everything, even the statue 
of the goddess. This stAtue was the palladium 
of Milet, and on ita posseesioa depended the 
prosperity of her citizens. 

In deep anxiety the peo^ sent ambassadors 
to DelphoB to consult Apollo. The reply of the 
oracle was, that Milet could only be in safety 
when an equally beautifol statue of Venna re- 
placed the loss. 

Then the Milesians made known throughout 
Qreece that the loveliest girl in Milet, and four 
talents of gold, should be the reward of the 
sculptor who fu^ed the conditions of the oraole. 
Uanj famous artists brought their works and 
exhibited them in the public square, where they 
were admired alike by magistrates imd people; 
but the statues were no sooner placed upon the 
altar than they were overturned by supernatural 
agency. The despairing Milesians then remem- 
bered Sophronime with regret, and eagerly com- 
manded that he should be sought for. Arista 
was forced to give information conceroing the 
Cretan vessel on which the unhappy man had 
embarked. Time passed on ; they travelled even 
to Crete, and there learnt that the vessel, with 
all her crew, bad perished off the island of Kaxe. 

The miaeisble Milesians blamed their magis- 
trate for the want of vigilance which had induced 
the lato invasioQ, and for the death of Sophro- 
nime, whom he had unjustly banished. Soon, 
passing from murmurs to revolt, they broke into 
Arista's house ; and neither the prayers nor 
tears of Carite could save her father ftmn being 
seised, loaded with irons, and cast into prison ; 
and the people declared that he should only be set 
at liberty when the statue was adequately replaced. 

IndespairCoritedetermined to travel to Athens, 
Corinth, or Thebes, in search of a sculptor whooe 

C*UB should be able to release her father; but 
first care was to render his prison as little 



irksome as possible. Then, eutrusthig his com- 
fort to the watchfulness of a faithful slave, she 
embarked in a vessel which she had herself 
equipped and loaded with treasure. 

The winds favoured her, and for many days 
the vov^e prospered, when suddenly a terrible 
storm drove the vessel from her course, and forced 
the pilot to take refuse in a creek which was un- 
known to him. Hardly had they reached it when 
the storm ceased ; and the sun, now free from 
cloud, shone upon, a land whose beauty induced 
Carite to leave the vessel, and seek some repose 
aft«r the monotony of her voyage. She was soon 
upon the shore, and, reclining upon a grassy bed, 
sank into a sweet sleep, in which for a time idle 
inrgot all her troubles. The novelty of her couch, 
however, soon broke her slumbws : she rose 
without disturbing her slaves, who were still 
asleep, and, feeling lonely and sorrowful, sought 
relief in traversing the snore. She soon bei»me 
weary of the vast sea rolling at her feet, and was 
struck with the idea of penetrating the unin- 
habited land she had so unexpectedly visited. 
With this thought, she turned and commenced 
chmbing over the rocks which shdtered the in- 
terior of the ishmd, 

A charming landscape broke upon her \iew ; 
a sweet valley, traversed by two rivulets, and 
rich in fruit trees. Nature was in her loveliest 
spring garb, all her trees in bloom, and on each 
bloBBom still trembled the beautifying tear left 
by the late storm ; while the sun's rays scattered 
sparkling jewels over the branches. Butterflies, 
rejoicing m the renewed sunshine, winged their 
way among the cowahpe, and swarms of bees 
buzzed high above the trees, not daring to rest 
their transparent wings upon the moistened 
flowers ; nightingale ana linnet, restored to free- 
dom, made the rocks echo with their warbhngs ; 
while their more tendercompanions, with thoughts 



the building of their little homes. 

Carite sighed i her heart was httle in unison 
with so bright a scene. She bent her way sadly 
towards the valley, and soon found herself among 
the meadow flowers. Some cowshps under 
the shade of a covert attracted her attention. 
She stooped, and in gathering them caught, 
through the trees, the gleam <3 a cottage win- 
dow, upon which the sun was glancing. Carite's 
curiosity was excited, and pushing aside the im- 
peding oranchee she entered the thicket, and 
heard the muitnurs of a stream winding at her 
feet. With this sweet sound was mingled the 
tones of a lyre ; and, spell bound, she listened to 
the accents of a tbrilhng voice singing the follow- 
ing words : — 
Oh, cruel pun t will love for agea last! 
Mmt I pina ever o'er the erring putf 
Thus shara the fate of him whose oouiage high 
Dor'd for the Queen of Heaven breathe a ngb ; 
iWd on her beauty feed bi* bunuog heart. 
Drink in her Emilea imr dread a treachVooa part : 
He to hi> joyful ums the goddees caught, 
Bnt prea'd a Cload, and not the Queen he lotight. 
Thni sad, Carite, the cloQd that iludea nw fate, 
Still holds me captive from thy chariih'd lace; 
On me, beloved, no more tbii world con shine. 
For other realms, for purer Bpheres I pine ; 



B for that immortal n 
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liatened ; Liit acorcel^r were the words ended, 
when she fell senseless to the oartfa. The sound 
of the disturbed braoohea brought the singer to 
her side. He saw her, riused ner in his arms, 
ftg&in and again gmed upon her. He felt that it 
was Carite, but he could not beliavo in his h^pi- 
ness. With water from the ittivam he restored 
her to consciousness ; then, layine her on ita turfy 
bank, sank orerwbelmed at her feet. 

" Are 70U a spirit, or ore joti ind««d Carita)" 
he oried. 

*' I am the daughter of Aristae," she replied ; 
" my &tber is in danger, aikd you alone c«u save 
him." 

"Oh," cried Sophronime, "how can such joy 
be minel Where is my powsr to aid him) My 
life is thine ; do with it wnat thou wilt." 

Carite theu showed him how he might serve 
her fi^er, and at the same time benefit his 
countiv. Her words brought new li^t to the 
eyes of Sophronime. 

" fie content," he said, " it is already acoom- 
plished. I bare here in mv cottage a work which 
will alike satisfy your goddess oiiA your citiiena. 
It is yours, Cnrjte; but only to be seen by you 
when placed in ^e temple at Milet." 

He then related how he had escaped from the 
shipwreck, and been able also to preeare the 
implements for pursuing bis favourite art. 

" In this desert island," he continued, " I found 
water, fiToit, and marble. The oott^ I con- 
structed, and paaoefid, though sorrowful, employed 
myself upoQ the cHtf-^auvrt which shall deliver 
Arista. Come," be added, " see where my hours 
have been passed in thinking of ^ou." 

Corita entered the cottage with Sophronime. 
She looked around for the productions of his 
genius, but the walls only spoke her name ; every- 
where her initials were blended with hia. 

" Forgive me," said the sculptor, " that I have 
dared to write the thoughts of my heart ; in this 
lonely island it brought no fear of eiile." 

Her tearful eyes sought his. 

" Ah I it was not——" Her words ceased as 
she perceived the veiled statue restiog upon a 
kind of aKar. 

" Oh, let UB hasten. My father in still a pri- 
soner. My slaves shall conv^ this statue, and 
you will accompany it; yes, 1 feel that we shall 
no more be partod from one another." 

With deep emotion Sophronime kissed her 
paasivB hand, and then hastened to o1>ey her 
wishes. In taking their way towards the shore 
they were met by the slaves and sailon, in great 
alarm at the absence of their mistreea. Sophro- 
nime instructed them how they should carry the 
statue te the vessel; and then, not forgetting the 
protection be had received in this solitude, ho 
sought the altar whereon the statue had rested, 
and there dedicated to the rural deity those art- 
implements which had been his companions and 
the means of his present happiness. Reveren- 
tially kissing the threshold, he cried — 

"Here I will return to die if I may not live 
for Cant*." 

With these last adieus he left the abode of so 
much joy and aomiw, soon reached the vessel, 
and was on his way bock to Milet. 

Th* winds were proeperous ; happily so for the 



youn^ Theban, who coidd obtain no avowal of 
afl'ection from Carite, Her first thought wm har 
father's freedom ; till tliat was accomplished ijia 
rehised to listen to his words. So[JiniGime mt 
obliged to rest satisfied in the oonsciouscen thtt 
he was beloved, and await the decne of the god- 
dees to oonsummate his happiness. 

They had scarcely reached the port when tha 
news of their arrival spread Uirougfaout HiM; 
the city rang with the name of Sophronime ; Um 
'people felt taat they should ikgaiii be under tlte 
protection of their goddess ; they demanded tint 
the statue should at once be conveyed to the 
temple, and Venus herself be the sole judge rf ita 
ments. Everyone repaired thither, the statot 
supported by many eager hands. Arrived >t the 
albu, Sophronime placed his Venus upon the va- 
cant throne; the people gazed in anxiety, but tiw 
statue remained standing. Sophnmime then re- 
moved the veil, and the people recognised tin 
features of Carite. It was indeed Carite, but Ion 
had etherialiaed and made perfect ; love had tb- 
sorbed the purity and exoeOenoe of two uatuni. 
and bestowed them upon one. The earthy hid 
disappeared, and the souls of Sophroninw lod 
Carite lived in the lineaments of ue beloved. 

The goddess was content; she accepted the 
offering, and the high priest proclaimed that Uie 
oracle was accomplished. 

Joyhil and i)rolonKed were the aoclamatioDa 
of tba multitude. They muTounded Sophionime 
and begged him to name his iWard. 

" Set Ariat6e at liberty, and I am well lepaid'' 

The people rushed to do bis bidding, but Cuila 
was the first to bear the happy tidings to Aristia. 
In recounting to him the many events wbkh bad 
led to his release, the name of SophroDuse tron- 
bled on her lips, and revealed to cer (aXba bo* 
bemightbestrecompeDsehisliberator. Heudcgd 
for the sculptor, whose genius hod restored ium 
to aSection and to honour, and, throwing UmBelf 
in his arms, siud — 

" My friend, I have been very oulpaU^ bat 
Carite must repair my fault." 

Thus speakmg, he joined their bauds is hn^ 
and bathed them in hie grateful tean. 

When the people hod dispersed to spread the 
glad news throngnout the city, Sopbnwime led 
Carite to the temple, and vowed eternal fiddly 
before the statue which bore her semblance, wbiti 
had comforted him in his exile, and only ceaaed V> 
be hia in bentowing on him ite living prato^p'' 

Loving and beloved, Carite'e life beeomo ajoj 
to her. She, in her geuention, was a bkMig 
and example to her country ; and the Venua n- 
maincd to future ages, on incentive to patrioti^iD 
and conatonoy, and a proof of the beau^ and 
genius of Milet, 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAWS OP 

NATURE.— IV. 

LAW OF LIMITATION. 

BT 7. TRACHSEU 

Evert plant growing ui suitable situationa, and 
suppUed with all the materials it requires iei 
growth, in the soil and in the manure, has the 
power of taking up in ite tissues or v««»ls, tubw, 
membranes, etc., a certaiu amount of each of tlia 
matters witUn reaoh, to ttie excIuMon not onl; 
of other mattns, but to the eicliiaioD of tha ont 
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suiUt)le oi llieiu beyond a cortaiii limit«(l quaii- 
tit;; foattBrnag, ac it were, & power of eolootiou, 
tre cuDot uU it »a instinct, tsinco wo do not 
refogniM the plant as a sentient and conacioivs 
boiDg. But this power of choosiu^ out of a hoap 
of matters, juat what is Huf&cient and well 
adapted to its growth, in a moet aatcnisluiig pro- 
uertf , which, although it is auhjeet to cer^in, 
but restricted, eiceptions, of which we avail o\a- 
telves ia artiticial culture, we recogtiise as a dia- 
linct law, that is, the laie of limted tdcctioii. 
This law uudoubtwdly depeails upon many others, 
tud is a natural oousequeuca of them ; such as 
tbe lawa regulating CApillary attractitw, endos- 
meeis, and eiosmosis, or dialysis, etc. 

The law enables pores or celht of a certain size, 
UTuiged iu a certoui maiiDer, to attract or draw 
ndy oertuin matters within their walls, to retain 
sonieofthflm,allowingthoothcrBtopaHB through, ^ 
or repeUing, rejecting, closiiig its ajwrfaires to 
their pasGoge, refusing admission to nnwctcoiuo i 
Htrangers! A power of this kind is possessed iu | 
Tuieus degroOB bv every porous tiisaiie, every | 
iMiDbrime, even loiig afUir the death of the | 
lareiit orgauiBra, Thtis a pieee of bladder will | 
permit the passage of water through it, and ; 
refuse the trauami^slou of alcohol. Certain saltH 
to lolutiou will i>ass through mombrancs more 
readily than others; atid matters iu solution 
which ooukl not otherwise or so efiectually be 
diiJMued, may be separated by this curious pro- 
perty of porotis substances. The application of 
this remarka'ble class of phenoiuena haa been 
beautifully investigated by Dr. Orolukm, and 
ailed by iiim DialvM.* It has led to some 
uisfiil processes, bucd as removing the eicees of 
Silt from meat-brine in order to recover the 
meat-juice, which by evaporation, yields "ox- 
tnut of bee^" and it may lead to mauy other 
luwipeoted practical uses. 

It is very probable that the transfusion of 
certain tiquid substances through porous septa 
ordiviaioua, is due to an electric state diffeniig 
in each matter ; and to this latter state may he 
due the det«rniiiiatioD of particles in certain 
directions within these fluids. It is owing to a 
species of polarity eiiating among the particlea of 
heterogeneous matters, whereby they acquire a 
leudency t« place then:iBeIveB m special juxta- 
pcBitions, oa we may observe it to take place 
amongst the particles of even similar composition 
tnd properties in their arrangements or group- 
ing as crystals in saturated sohitions. The crys- 
tauising force acts in particular directions, axes, 
or poles, and is hence a polarity or axial force. 

This axial force may M modified by the pre- 
sence or contact of other matters, and it will 
then yield crrstals ditTering ia shape to those of 
the same siiDstance not circumstanced in the 
same nay. But in this case the crystAb, although 
difiwiug in their external forms, are yet traceable 
to their prototypes or primary forms, according 
to tite laws of cryvtallography. 

As an example of the influence of extraneous 
taatl«ta in the process of crystallisation, let ua 
remark that octobedral alum may be made to 
ciystallise in cubes, by scraping a very small 
quantity of chalk, and mixing it with a solution 
of this salt. 

It would appear, therefore, that this power of 
* AU, throiigh ; Aiav, to di«M)lT» 



Hcloctiou, which we have meutioned as appertain- 
ing to plaiit'i, is controlled, favoured, regulated, 
or determined by several causes acting iu concert, 
and that it depends upon a concurrence of these 
properties and conditions. Hence we can abo 
jterceive how it ia that different plants, possess- 
ing OS they do difierent structures, must also be 
enabled to select, absorb, and assimilate difierent 
matters in different ratios or proportions ; since 
thev may grow side by aide in the same soil, and 
under the same circumstances, yet theyare capa- 
ble of forming and drawing their sap from the 
growud in aucii order or proportion as to supply 
their roots, stems, leaves, and their &uit or seeds 
with Juices altogether different from the next 
jilEvnt. One plant shall manufacture sugar in its 
juices, and another shall produce, out of the same 
ingredients and pabulum offered to it, bitter and 
aromatic products ; one shall contain merely a 
gummy juice, another ia full of resinous sa^>. 
The variety of productiona is as great as it is 
admirable. 

It is miraculous that such deep changes should 
bo due to the original fashion or structure of the 
parts of the plant most concerned in eflecting 
this selection. To their roots they owe proba- 
bly the chief peculiarities of their organisation ; 
and the structure of these fundamental organs 
varies excaedinely in different plants, all having 
a marked predilection for darkness, and for the 
moist soil. They possess also, as it were, an ac- 
tual attraction to the matters most suitable to 
them : thus, the fibres of a turnip may be ob- 
served to wrap round any particle or pieoe of 
bone they happen to find in tne soil, and to pene- 
trate its cracks and hollow parts, as if aware 
that this bony fragment contained the nutritious 
matters they were in search of I The bones 
which their vegetative predecessors had probably 
contributed lately to nourisli in the body of the 
turnip-fed cattle of some time past. 



NOTES AND QUEBIEa. 

Thb Term "Gibbel," or "GmKiteLu" — 3oinB 
weeks Bgo, in »n early nntnber of "Coimtty Words," a 
correapondent mgg«ste<l a firobsble origin of the 
nppelutlon to a street in Prenton, Lancuhire, called 

Gin Bow Entry." Another of your correapondenta, 
in raply, eipreaMd an opinion that the word " Gin " 
is not pronounced "snit," bnt hard, t>eiiig derived 
from an Ambic term denoting a crookti piiaage. I 
can nomberate this opinion by on existing example. 
In a part of Bury, Lsncaahire, known as the ' ' Eer- 
mitase," there ia a crooitd panafft, or iig-zag passage, 
whlii IS still called, or wm in my boyiBh days invari- 
ably termed, " t' Ohinnel ;" and, I opine, other eiam. 
pica could be added. It is certainly remarkable bow 
such a term could be applied In Lancashire ; bnt parat- 
lela are not scarce. Wu. Bbookis. 

the North of England. In Praston and the neigh- 
bourhood it in naed to denote a norroio entry, but not 
necearorily a crcokBi one. Hence the preaunted aigni- 
ficance of the term "Imw" in "Gin Bow Entry." — 
En. "Country Words."] 



AccriJigton, Dec 27, 1860. 



Wu. Bbookbb. 



Enough that a thing u. The birds sing, and 
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Tub importation of tobacco out of Spain ia one 
rauon of theicarcity of money in this kingdom. — Sng- 
IM Hoiut of Commmti, in 1620. 

There u) a wa^ of getting over French pride, 
for it ia akin to vuiity. But Engliah pride ia invulner- 
able, for it a based on the majesty of money. — Ooethe. 

A LANDSCAPE without water ia to me ^Imoat 
M dull M A Uodaope without minnhine. When it be- 
comeii funiliar it becomes oppreaaive, because there id 
no movement in it. I love tbe idea of somethiug flow- 
ing onvards, ever onwards beyond our ken, as life 
itaelf flows on into the mystery of eternity. Give me 
a tiny streamlet, trilUn^ and epukling Its solitary way 
down a glsn side, or a nvcr ruahing though the onzhea 
of a bridge, or a Klini[iBe of the sea in the distance, 
and it is enough ; 1 feel no lonelinees, no deeixindent 
sickness of the soul where thought has a visible outlet, 
and can float away on the waters fiom the monotony 
of the present time into the dim r^on of things un- 
seen, and take its Gil of fancies. — Boimt Lu. 

I HAVE looked on, a contemplative and keen 
observer, at events in progress in the f aahionable world, 
and not only seen but been an actor in many of them, 
and of one thing I am certain —it is, that more mar- 
riage* have turned out happily that were entered into 
without either heart being much interested in the affair, 
than when two persona were over head and ears in love 
with each other, and brimful oE the idea that for the 
gratification of their passion they could marry and very 
ivell lose the world. No man in that state of insanity 
ever inquires what are the essentials of domestic hap- 
piiMSS, or reflects that when his excitement sobers down 
to reason, if the ideal he has set up for his own wonhip 
poSMoa no other charms than the lunbs and face afford, 
he discoveiB that he has brought on himself a drudgery 
of duty due from him to her for whom he has now 
ceased to care, from which he can neither flv nor be 
rid of till accident, ill-conduct, or death sets him once 
more Srve.—My Lift and RaxUtctiam, by Ote Hon. 
arantlev F. BerlUUii. 

Ldokino at our position as compared with other 

nations, he found from returns obtained by Lord Itus- 
sell's government from consuls abroad, in IS62 or 1803. 
and lately published as a parliamentary paper, that 
the annual get of coot in Great Britain, and the extent 
of its coalfield, as compared with other nations, was as 
follows :— Great Britain, 98^027.000 tons, G,400 square 
milcfl ; the ZoUverein(PrusMa,Saxonv,tc), 20,610,000 
tons, 1,370 square miles ; the United States, 10,472,000 
tons, 1%,6») square miles; France, 10,710,000 tons, 
084 square miles ; Belgium, 9,93B.00a tons, 610 square 
miles ; Austria, 4,600,000 tons, 400 square miles ; Bri- 
tish America (estimated), 1,SOO,000 tons, 7,630 square 
miles; Russia (estimated), 1,600,000 tons, 100 square 
miles ; Spain, 300,000 tons, 300 square miles ; New 
South Wales, 260,000 torn ; Ireland, 1^600 tons, 200 
square milee. The figured relating to British America 
and Bussia were taken from Mr. Hull's work, the rest 
from the parliamentary return, which gave later figures 
than were to be found in any work. Ireland stood at 
the bottom, and when he heard so much about the 
condition of that country, he thought that was a fact 
that should not be overlooked. The miseries of Ire- 
land were prepared millions of years mo, when floods 
denuded the coal fields, and left only the bottom mea- 
sures. America bad by far the loi^est area, and its 
resources were not in the least dep^e developed yet ; 
and while we ware encoimtering difficulty other conn- 
tries would be developing their coal fields, and would 
ultimately pass us. No doubt we should ret^n a great 
many things : we could not be deprived of our position 
in the sea, which was fortunate for our commerce : but 
we should lose one extraordinary power which bad been 
in our favour. We should not think of preveoting or 
diiTiiniahing the use of coal, but when circumstances 
were in our favour we should use the wealth we pofl. 
■eased to the best purposei. Wben we had a revenue 
growing every year, it was just the time for us to de- 
vise some general principle of education, and we might 
also use our wealth for the reduction of pauperism and 
crime. If we used our wealth in the best possible way, 
we need not look very anxiously forward to a future 
time.— Pro/aior W. S. Jrmm. 



What a blessed thing it is, that Nature, when 
I she invented, manufactured, and patented her aothns, 
I contrived to make critics out of the chips that wne 
, left I Painful as the task is, they never fail to warn 
' the author, in the most improssive manner, of the tto- 
, liabilities oF failore in what he has undertaken, oad 
. as the necessity is to their delicate sensibilities, Uuf 
] never hesitate to advertise him of the decline of h> 
I powers, and to press upon him the proraiety of retir- 
ing before he sinks into imbedUty. —lit Pre/tmiT at 
tht Brtatfat TrMt. 
Do you remember that touchitig trait recorded 

of old Alice, in the story of Mary &irton? She hsi 
hod a stroke, and is slowly* dying in a murky Man- 
chester dwelhng 1 but her lost wits have gone astiay 
on the sunny moon, where she wandered heather- 
gathering witt her plavmale sister fiftjr long years ago. 
The anguish and desolation of the bitter present sit 
merdfnily Wden from her. She sees the unnet's n<*t 
in the gorse-bush, and the bees taming houewardl for 
the last time ; or she is in church, next the wide opoi 
door, and the sweet smell of the btoaaomed hawthin 
tempts her away with Sally in chase after the fiist 
butterfly of the spring; or she lies crooning the old- 
world psalms that she learnt from her mother's voice 
and sang in the village choir when she was a viilim 
lass herself, and Manchester was only a dun cloud, 
unimscined, and for away. And so she passes to htt 
rest, like a tired child falling asleep, tended by visircos 
of angels that were familiar faces once. — Hcime La. 

In the orchard at home, thea blooming, and in 
its richest promise of fruit, I had paused beneath each 
apple tree to study the interesting and beautiful orni- 
thological and entomologicat less^ afforded me by the 
masBof lovelyblooomomamentingeveiyboasfa. Each 
tree was a hive for happy bu^ bea of every kind, and 
for tinier insects attracted by the honied oeUa so tibir- 
ally provided (or them, that everywhere glowed Doder 
the brilliant sunshine, and were redolent of peifmne. 
There was not a breath of Mr, and yet as I stood by the 
grateful bouquet spread above and around, the soft 
flakes fell to the grass, and snow-spotted the faerbacs. 
What makes these showers of bloom drop from ue 
budding fruit, and fall before their time, it wooU take 
too long to dwell on ; my attention would be att»«Ct«d 
by other objects, the graceful sommer viuton— the 
vmlow-wren and lesser fly-catchers. How smootUj 
and noiselessly they glide through that rich world <t 
sweets, with sharp and graceful head, and t^«rliili, 
scaring the bees, but not nurting them, for they sed 
their proper prey in a totally different insect Tht 
rustic, if he glances up as the blossom falls, and (Jaerra 
the bird on its beneficial duty, in all probability wesld 



believe that it spoilt the promise of his ^[des. In thit 
conviction he fires at, and probably destnns bis frieai 
<he enemy d the smaller grub, the pest of eveiy bmi 



tree. The blooming orchard is a glorions tJaee for 
study, or for the enjoyment of that dela far malt 
which can be experienced only in the society of the eae 
loved compKiion of our youth or manhood ; but at boy- 
hood's less discriminating age, we ore too restles lotp- 
predate such pleasant indolence. In later life a »* 
taste is acquired, a filled cnp is presented to our lifs. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF MARKET-STREET, 
MANCHESTER.* 

NOT BY O&OBOE AUGUaTUS BALA. 

Ik Two Pabtb.— Part I. 
There are many worse streets in the world thaw 
Market-street, Manchester ; as there are also 
many worse magazines than the " Penny Maga- 
■ I ;" for that was diafigured neither by alang 
nor flippancy. It was true to its time, and true 
to its purpose, "the diffusion of entertaining 
knowledge;" and there was no danger of mis- 
taking, in its pages, foot for flctioo, or fiction for 
&cl. The "diflusion of entertaining" nontetue 
occupies pen and press at the present day; to 
whatend let tbeiisiDggeneTation testify. Foreign 
spices and oondiments are freely employed to 
flavour and disguise unsavoury homely or meagre 
fere ; lie ragout passing muster for its piquancy, 
when no thought is given to the wholesomenesa 
it nutrition of its components. 

Market-street, Manchester, so spiced and fla- 
Tourod, has been dished up recently— possibly by 
thocookof the "Queen's Hotel"— for the delecta- 
tion of palates not acqufunted with the genuine 
article. Market-street, Manchester, has been 
shown to the world as it is hot ; may I be per- 
mitted to present the busy thoroughfere as it it, 
ftadttaitiratf 

Not from the windows of the " Queeu's Hotel" 
am the picture be taken; for, situated at the 
junction of Portland-street and Piccadilly, that 
etUflce commands only a vista of Market-street 
in the distance ; and, moreover, such costly halt- 
ing places for loitering and luiurious wayfarers 
had not haunted the Briton's dream when he 
drew in the wildomess his rough outline of a 
fort, and called the locality Mancenion, " a. place 
of tents," 

Had these nomads a market? Had the con- 
quering Brigantii and the vanquished Sistuntii 
a market ? It is somewhat apocryphaL Yet they 
•F«&MinBnddQn'B"Bel«i«viA." FartL 



may hare had a place of barter for com and cat- 
tle ; for hand-moulded pottery and wooden ware ; 
for vessels of glass and adder-cop heads, amber 
trinkets and iron calthrops, woad and finger 
rings, copper skellets and stone querns, bronxe 
celts and bossed shields, scythed chariots and 
swinging Sails, coats of mail and weapons of 
offence, battle axes, spears, daggers, swords, and 
bows; for cups of shell, and meth^ihn or ale to 
fiU them; for undressed skins and faolf-dressed 
slaves; and, if they had a market, they must 
have had something like a road towards it, but 
scarcely a " street." 

Lo! the Roman comes'; fights his contested 
yet victorious way northward from the southern 
shore; plants his banner; defines and strengthens 
his fort (or forts, for Agricola had two), and 
changes the name to tfancynium, "a place of 

Barbarism vanishes before civilisation. Woods 

are cleared; swamps ore paved; meadows and 
com fields spread their promise in the sunshine; 
horses grazo and cattle nmiiuato in pastures; 
houses rise and manufiictures spread; the lathe 
is introduced, and metals are fairly fiised and com- 
bined. The painted Briton discards his sagum, 
adopting the Roman toga; next allows himself 
the new luxury of a shirt, first of flannel, then of 
linen, in humble imitation of Roman beaux and 

* Dr. Sobeon and other lecent writers contend th*t 
the MatKuniran (the Biiman name generallj given to 
the atktion at Eiiiitt ATill, Manchester) of the tenth 
iter of AntoninuB, ought to be placed at Wigan. It is 
Bometinica written more fully— Jfancorunium (the Ht»- 
tion of the red rock). They contend that the Afamu- 
cium of the Becond iter (sometimea written ManutiumJ 
'a a separate pliice, and &( its site at Knott Will . 
The itinera crosa each other at the fint station of 
the second route from Chester to York, at Wilderg- 
pool, below Warrington. Thia station, in both routes, 
is loomed Condate. Roman remains have been recently 
found at Walton, near Preston, which place accorde 
with the distance assigned to Coociimi from Manco- 
cunium in the iter, if the latter be placed at Wigan. 
Modem Manchester was written i{amecea3trf,or Afaia- 
CMir«,previouBly to the fifteenth century. —En. "Coan- 
tiy Words." 
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belles ; yet he clings, with British i>ertiuacity, to 
Ilia owu flowiug imrti-coloureil rol>o (or tartau) 
through many guucrations. The couquerora are 
benefactors too, for they bring (it nmy be sel- 
fi!ibly)fre!ih trees and fruits for foruijt and orclianl ; 
fiovors and VL-getablcs for the garden ; they pre** 
tiie juice from the vine of their own planting, and 

five to their subjectB wine, as well as i>erry from 
heir pear and cider from the native apple, to wash 
down British throatn dainties of game, or ti^jh, or 
poultry, hitherto unknown to the deutala of our 
nide ancestors. 

Walla are piercml fur primitive wiiuiows ; ehiiQ- 
noys invito tlio rehiutant smoku from fires of 
wixkI or fo>sil (■■Jill to nite.id into the o^iou air; 
and in propurtii'ii un it ulievii or eddies iknder 
tho griin^ roof-tret^, so mivit ii'thuut and o^itliid- 
mia di'cbwe or provaiL The siiUpii waters of the 
MeilliH'k are taught to turn a mill, ho lutud'ipiems 
inuMt '«.' at a disii.init. A jiul'Iic oiun oinnis its 
dcHira ill (ippiiition to pri^■«k• priddlow. Trjulei- 
inou and artilicers. hv (.-■niMiiitRiiion, rt<diii:c Iionie 
labour. And. nlt..^i!thiT, tlio w..uien-f.ilk mi-st 
have more leisure to go-'isip n.^ tliey come or go 
between mill mid Imhery ; to loiter by tliu well 
aide while snme eiininoiu'cd centurion mayhap, 
like Jaool> of old, gallantly r.ii=*H tho water by 
the wiiifh, aud Lliisliea by liiH faatinatiiig glances 
and foreign tongue. 

They will be more at libcrtv to diajJay, with 
feminine vanity, their long glossy hair; their 
flowiug robes, and many-coloured tunics; their 
Botuliceau giiiiles, buckles, and chains of gold in 
the marLxt ptace, whilst clieapeiiiiig wares or pay- 
ing their value in coin fresh from the Roman 
mint hard by. And so tho well-paved Itomou 
Btreet, dotted or bned with houses, where hovels 
erst hod been, must be brilliant and busy, reso- 
nant with miutiol music and clattering armour, 
bright with flaaliing metal or chequered raiment 
The helraeted head nods to the tillet«d brow, the 
sandalled foot and the brages or bottes troad the 
same pavemeot together ; the burthoned slave, 
with laggot or com bag or reeking hides, or 
driving a herd of swine, passes the fierce soldiery 
with a slink and a crouch, and a curse lying deep 
in his heart. Prancing steeds, heavy waggons 
with solid wheels, and hght, gilded chariots must 
roll along the street which maids and matrons of 
Rome and Britain traverse to the common nuir- 
ketplaee. 

Borne calls her legions home. Heart-strings 
are rent, domestic ties uptom. Kcta and Scots 
ravage the country, and the people retrograde. 
Saion guoata drive out other " ferocious foreign- 
ers ,■" and, if tradition bo credible, throw into the 
Boman - British castle troops commanded by a 
gigantio monster named Torquin, who succumbs 
to King Arthur's noble knight. Sir Lauiicelot du 
Lac. A Saion thane erects his manor house 
{the baron's hall or yard) on the rock at the con- 
fluence of the Irk and IrwelL Court leeta are 
established; gallows, pillory, and oucking-atool 
scare offeaders against Saion law ; Paganism is 
abohshed, Christianity preached, churches built, 
and Peter's pence collected in Manigceaatre. 
Danes wrest the city from its Saion rulers; are 
dispossessed in turn ; and after Great Alfred's 
division of England, Edward the Elder "repayred 
the city of Mancestro that sore was defaced by 
the Danes." Canute establishes a mintage hero, 



and the Saion baron is " the little b „ - - 

bis subject lands." There is a weekly Saturday 
ni'ii-ht. And now the street, which Roman and 



dant knights and esquires, mounted and armed for 
the chase, with a retinue of rough liervanta fol- 
lowing on foot. A watch and ward of burgesses 
guard the timber buildings and narrow streeta, 
where serfs and thralls, in leather suits and iron 
collars, chapmen with their goods, women with 
osier biuskets or earthen pitchers, sheep and osen 
and swine for slaughter or market, and drunk- 
ards of al) ranks, surge hither and thither, even 
under the sluulow of the viarh-t cross, 

With the Korman comes another change, ia 
dwelling, speech. Mid habit. The comer towers 
ut liaroii'a lioU, the round towers of the caslk, 
and the sipiare tower of the old church, all moimt 
d',medroofs,"likc French pavilions." The AtigV 
Saxon tongue is tipped with Norman-FrenL-h. 
(Viurhtrs ofRnned tuii^hts caracole through the 
sirf-t (probably Riilwrt de Gresloy, barou of 
M.iiichcoter, un liiu giatriotic journey to Ruiiiiy- 
luede, for one); pages and esquires, aping their 
niaatcrs, shame modest women out of counteu- 
ance, and make the thoroughfares dangerous hj 
peaceful men. The licensed jester waga his cap 
and beilsi, and dares to bandy words with tlie 
cowled monk, before whom knighthood duEl^ its 
Ijeaver, as they jostle on the pavement ; with here 
and there a palmer or crusader, a lawless bos'inan 
in Lincoln green, a damsel closely hooded, or a 
gray-jerkined youth, bound all to the fair or mar- 
ict, where Manchester wooUons, hats, and otiier 
commodities tempt purchasers, and pay goodly 
tolls. 

And now that highways from town to town are, 
in process of time, r^ulated and recognised by 
law, Market-gtcad Lane assumes a name and a 
place in maps and plans; houses of brick and 
beam make it pleasant enough to the eye, ichat' 
ever it may be to the nostril, for all the oiitlsts of 
a market are, and will be for centuries, receptacles 
of garbage too revolting for description. Vtt 
through this lane, clean or dirty, must the tivo 
noble De la Warrea have marched their retainen 
from their homo on the eel-famed Irk, with bui- 
nera flying and trumpets braying, as tbey weutto 
the wars with Edward III. to gain distiuclJon, 
the one at Creaoy, the other at Poictiere, where 
John of France surrendered to his hands. Jolui 
of Gaunt (whose famous will is a model for lan- 
yers) would fiiin have usurped the manorial rights 
of another De la IVarre, but Rwer won his cause 
in open trial, when Market-stead Lane must hixe 
been crowded with aniious citizens, *ager to karn 
if they were to bo nuilctcd by one lord or two. 
How many "offenders and malefactors" mavh-ive 
rushed in haste and fear, or crept under shadow 
of porches and eaves, down this lane and past Uie 
Market Stead, to sanctuary in the Collewate 
Church, during the two brief years (15*0-1) it DPla 
the privilego for the last time — a privilege pr* 
tested against and transferred to Cheater, as ^ 
turbing the peace of the manufacturing commu- 
nity, by giving lawless and vengeful ruflSans s 
pre'teit to search their dwellings and spoil their 
goods (if nothing more) in open quest for huntcJ 

An act passed in 1562, prookimB Uindwsler 
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eottora to be woollens. It directs " that all 
th« cottonH called Maochestcr, Lancashire, and 
Chesliire cottons, ahall be in length twenty-two 
yards, and that all other Manchester ragt, other- 
wiao Manchetter Friaea, shall contain in length 
thirty-aix yarda," etc., etc. Query : Wero these 
Frizes so called from the Frisian cohort, sta- 
tioDed at Moucuaiuml who, mayhap, wore them 
first. 

And now we ent«r on a long period of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, aa two creeds, Fa[iist and 
Prot«staiit, alternately sway sceptre, state, and 
pulpit. John Bradford goea through Jlarket^ 
stead Lone to his death, a martyr forProtestant- 
ism ; Gilbert Bourne, a priest, preauhing Catho- 
Uciun, JB " fiiriouBly attacked by the mob ;" libels 
against Queen Elizabeth are circulated in the 
town ; and a deluded man assumes a tone of 
prophecy and denunciation, calling himself Eliaa 
m lieu of Ellys. Fancy Market-stead Lane, when 
a hawking partv, slashed and bemfTed, with ladies 
on " ambling jenneta," gallants on "Flanders' 
mares," the falconer with his frame and hawks, 
and a greyhound or two for company, may pick 
their way daintily in the morning, watched by 
gaping and longing shopkeepers and apprentices, 
to come back at night draggled and dxrty, with 
other game than herons ; men, women, or chil- 
dren, recusant or heretic, to be imprisoned iu the 
"College," diverted from its proper use. Fancy 
preachera beaten by the populace — one stabbed 
on his way to divine service ; fancy bear baitin? 
and boll liaiting on Sabbath and other days, and 
own that Market-stead Lane could prate of a stir- 
ring past if it had but an audible tongue I 

Towards the opponents of the Spanish armada, 
Manchesiter furnishes a heavy quota of hanjuebu- 
aiere,archeTs,and men for bills and pikes. Dothey 
not march up Market-street as other troops have 
done, with weeping wives and daughters ana sweet- 
hearts in their train, amidst the shouts and cheers 
of those whose comfortable lot is to remain quietly 
at home 1 Yet scarcely quiet, for quiet and suspi- 
cion cannot house together. And talking of sus- 
picion, ia not Dr. Dee, the warden of the college 
(a man in advance of his time), esteemed by the 
vulgar (of all classes) to be a conjuror, whose soul 
is sold to the devil, because forsooth he studies 
abstruse sciences, and foretells a comet or an 
eclipse 1 This learned man, great and suspected, 
who dies in poverty, whose name becomes famous, 
whose panelled room b vet pre-served intact at 
the college, ho treads Market-stead Lane, and 
leaves his footprints behind him, though he writes 
his name in no "visitors' book. 

In bis prwresB through Lancashire, James I., 
pedantic and peddling, canny and craven, pas.tes 
with parade and pageantry down Market-stead 
Lane to eervice at the Collegiate Church, where 
Warden Murray, the haughty and domineering, 
preaching from the text, " I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Cbri-Ht" (Rom. i. 16), elicits the 
coarse rebuke from the king, " No, thou art not 

ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; but by 

the ^pel of Christ may be ashamed of thee." 
Previously courtiers and king were entertained 
at Hoghton Tower, where, it is said, his sapient 
nuuesty knighted the joint of beef, since called 
lirloin. By the way, Astou also claims the festal 
tradition, while other authorities credit Charles II. 
with the freak. 



And now, after a little lapse, Humphrey Chet- 
ham, founder of the Chetham Library and Blue 
Coat School, whose name posterity reveres, being 
high sheriff, is compelled by Charles I. to "levy 
ahip-money." ile performs his uujileosant duty, 
pays tho cost of collection out of his own i>ocket ; 
and, having levied somewhat more than the pre- 
cise sum required, is sharply reprinianded and 
told it ia "a Staure Chamber business." So much 
for the gratitude of a king and a Stimrt ! 

Must not the Market Stead and Market-stead 
Lane have held sober knots of resolute men, 
in close and angr^ conference as the collector;! of 
the objectionable impost we tit their rounds) Listen 
to their angry mutterings ; watch the brood- 
brimmed hata pulled over knitted brows, and 
see tho signs of a tempest soon to break over the 
head of a foolish &thor's unfortunate son, that 
kingly man who was not a manly king. Jt was 
Richard Hejrick, warden of Manchester, who 
drew up and presented to Charles I., at York, the 
memorable petition for peace, himself healing 
the deputation, of which John BradiAaa made 
one. It was iu the streets of Manchester that 
the first blood of the parliamentary war was 
drawn, iu a skirmish between the king's troops, 
under Lord Strange, and tho opposing townsmen. 
Lancashire held determined, indomitable men 
then as now, men jealous for their rights and privi- 
leges, and by them the town was "fortified witJi 
posts and chains," and "mud-formed baricadoes" 
at the ends of streets. But Market -stead Lane, 
from its position, must have been the chief scene 
of conflict. Pikes and bills crashed through 
steel morions ; harquebuse and falconet pouring 
their noisy fire down the crowded street, silenced 
in death the noise of men; the soldier and the 
citizen fought for mastery, their blood and groans 
mingling on the pavement and deepening the din. 
Women shrieked from lattices, or nm and hid 
themselves, crouchine into comers with their 
terrified children. L^chester men battled for 
their rights in the van of a great contest, and 
Market-stead Lone earned a place in history. 

Like awhisper in a thunderstorm comes the first 
mention of coCCon, in a small book entitled " Tho 
Treasures of Traffic." Not wooUen this time, but 
that white fluffy bed in which the seeds of the 
gossypium repose mitil, in the fulness of maturity, 
the pod bursts, and snowy down dots the dork 
bush with beauty. Cotton ! the light foundation 
of soLd fortunes; the creator of a commerce; the 
stimulator of invention ; tho feeder of labour. 
Not American cotton, but its precursor, cotton 
" thot comes from Cyprus and Smyrna ;" the cot- 
ton which doulitless ])roduced Shakspere's "Cy- 
firus lawn." But the roar of cannon drowns the 
!uut whisper of commerce, as the voice of Qeorcc 
Fox, the Quaker, first reused as a preacher in 
Manchester, ja silenced by popular clamour. 

A king is discrowned and beheaded 1 Signs and 
portents mark the earth and sky. A populace 
bend in humiliation as they trace the auger of 
heaven in the threatening flood, and hundreds of 
people assembled in the Manchester market place 
witness, with awe and trembling, three porhelions 
in the morning sky at one time. 

These are troublous times, and Market-stead 
Lane has a full share of the commotion ; for 
General Fairfax quarters his troops in the town. 
The College and the "Chapel on the Old Bridge" 
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Kto ageun turned into prisons. Royalists, with 
perfumed love-locks, and dainty doublets of laced 
silk or VBlvet ; Puritans, with cropped heads and 
Buits of aober-bued cloth; the miuiatfir, with Ge- 
neva cap and gown ; the warden in his canonical 
robes, in turns are dramed roughly down the 
atreet, ureed on by grimlanatica or a ribald sol- 
diery, followed by a hooting mob and By ailent 
firayers, for each party haa both enemies and 
rionds in the crowd ; and pityingwoman has tears 
for misfortune, whether ahe wipes them away 
with a lawn kerchief or the back of a rough hand i 
whether they consecrate the saint or appeal for 
the Binner. 

We loiter. Let Charles II., proclaimed at the 
head of his army in each maricet town, pass on 
hia way, through Market-stead Lane, to Wor- 
cester, after (according to Lords Hamilton and 
Lauderdale) " all the ro^ies had left him." Let 
him pass, watohed furtively by an anxious miilti- 
tude ; not peacefully, as his crandfatfier had done 
before him, to writo a "Book of Sporta," but to 
battle, and defeat, and flight, before sleuth-hound 
pursuers. Let him hide, escape, live exiled, be 
restored ! And now loyal Manchester gleefully 
celebrates a coronation with sports, momses, 
processions, dinners, and drunkenneas; for the 
conduits ran claret instead of water, whilst War- 
den Hejriijc, drawn from his prison, preaches on 
" the divine right of kings." 

Can you picture old Market-Bte»d Lane then, 
as the gay procession flaunts along at noon, amid 
niuaic,mirtii,and hopeful cheers, between the rows 
of overhanging houses, pied and gable-fronted, 
where kerchiefs flutter and bright eyes beam 
eiultingly from diamond-paned windows, sharing 
the common joy ; or, at night, when roisterers 
from manor, or cock-pit, or tavern, or conduit 
reel through the darkness (made more palpable 
by an occasional torch or laiitoro], jostle each 
other or the drunken watch, quarrel and fight, 
and make the night hideous with profane and in- 
decent songs, to mock and disturb pious Puritans 
at their prayers, or mwdens on their pillows J 
(To be conliaatd.) 
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Now mourning for iti 
Playing mjly noder 

The cold and frozen eave« ; 
Hopping o'er the bard ground, 

Before the cott»gB door, 
Itobin tnnee his love-Bong, 

Though eummer Joys are o'er. 

Other birds have hatrtened 

To brighter euna imd sides ; 
Kobin, tme and faithful. 

Still hia melody Bupplies. 
Fearing not the biu clouds. 

Nor caring tor the snow; 
Heeding not the keen winds 

That through his feathers blow. 

Bonn J little redbreast, 

Thon ever constant frionil ; 
Love like thine is pure love. 

Unchanging to the end ! 
SituriaB on the bare bough, 

When Btmuner birds [ire gone, 
Like false friends who leave us 

When life's dark hours come on. 



RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

Bt FELIX FOLIO. 

Chapter IV", 
Let Frenchmen boast of their tau-dt-rie. 
And toaat each other in Bin ortftmirt; 
No wine do I crave from fair Genn'Dy, 
Let them keep it and swallow it there. 

Give me the drink of oar own deu land, 
Before all that crosBea tbe sea ; 
I love good ftlo, nut-brown or pale. 
Then a full flagon quaff, boys, with me! 
That Dutchman of old, Mynheer Van Dnnck, 
Could never, we're told, dnnk half enough 
Of his fav'rite grog to make him drank ; 
Boys, it mast have been very sad st " ' 



I love good ale, not-brown or pale. 
Then a full flagon quaff, bo;^ with me! 
Bacchus hiiDBelf , the old god of tbe vine. 
Would not, I'm sure, have been quite >o mde, 
If, instead of ouaffing hia Grecian wine. 
He had aprte'd on good English home-bnw'd ! 
The native dnnk of our own dear land, 
It beau aU that crosaea the sea; 
I love good ale, nut-brown or pale. 
Then a full flagon quaff, boys, with um! 

The msLing Rhine is noble I know, 
But I love better the beautiful Trent ; 
Though crimson as blood, run Douro's fiood, 
With old Burton I'U stiU be content I 

For 'tis the drink of our own dear luid, 
And beau all that crosses the sea; 
I love good ale, nut-brown or pal^ 
Then a full flagon quaff, boys, with sMl 

Before the chorus of this song had oom^etely 
died away, the re-filled tankard nad been plwrf 
before Lopandtop, in obedience to his order, wi 
he had " sapped" it almost to its fbundaUon. 

" I con ^so tell you something about the Unioo 
hounds," said Truffles, "which I was an eye- 
witness of. I was looking for truffles in the t« 
Nore wood, one aftomoon some years ago, with 
my poor old bitoh 'Creeper' — yon remember bj 
old ' Creeper,' Thistle r 

"I shall neverforget making her acquflintinoB 
the first night you brought her home," KptiM 
Thistle ; " I've the mark of her mouth in my 1^ 
yet, and shall carry it to my grave. Oo on wiM 
your story," 

"Well, when I was in the wood I heard tbe 
hounds in full ciy, down wind ; and, tying Creeper 
to an oak sapling, I ran into the lane just in tiioe 
to see the foi they were in pursuit of come op it 
I could see be was dead beat, for his bniah wm 
and he could scarcely make a decent 

.™, was turned out of the lane, just aJxffs 

me, by meeting a baker's cart, and, attempting to 
leap a five-barred gate, he fell back eihaosW. 
Hearing his merciless pursuers approaching, bow- 
ever, he roused himself, and endeavoured to g« 
through between the bars, but unfortunal«!yK« 
fixed in them. The baker, who had stopped M 
cart, and had mounted to the top of it to wi'"^ 
the chaae, saw the poor beast's dilemma, j^P™ 
down, ran to tbe gate, and, taking out his poctot 
knife, severed Master E«ynard's brush boa ms 
body! Writhing with pain, the poor brute M- 
tricated himself on the other mde just as the 
operation was concluded. Away he went »cto« 
the field, not a bit the slower, you may be assured, 
for having recovered a little wind and tbe mdig- 
nity whidi had been put upon him. The »«■ 
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approach of the pn^k oaused the baker's horso to 
become restive, eo its owner resumed his place in 
the cart, and droye off with the bruah in his pos- 

" The gate proved hut a slight impediment to 
poor pug's pursuers, amongst the foremost of 
which, next to the hounds, was the master of the 
hunt, and Old Will, the huntsman. The Litter 
had no sooner cleared the gate than he viewed 
what, at the first glimpse, he took to be the fox, 
and was about to give the cry which conveys that 
fact to the field, when be discovered that the 
animal they were now rapidly nearing was (ome- 
tking, minus its toiL 

"JTally . Oh.Lordsaveus; whateverare 

we a huntin* on? Why, it must be Bome furrin' 
wild animal, it ain't no fox!' 

"The question so curiousty dove-twled into 
the view-hallo, and answered by himself, was 
heard by the master, who remarked — 

" ' Fox, or no fox, they are puUing him down ; 
I thought he would never reach the next fence.' 

"They were both soon up with the hounds, 
and upon the huntsman dismounting and disce- 
vering that they had got hold of one of the right 
sort, but without its tail, he was hoth amazed 
and eni^d, and for a moment perplexed as to 
how he ^ould lift it from them- It was the first 
time he had caught a fox without its conventional 
handle ; but a very brief consideration suggested 
the loose sldn of the neck, by which a tlog is 
generally lifted, and the now fast dying anuoal 
was seized accordingly. 

"As the old huntsman held him up, he (the 
biped) poured forth such a medley of exckmations 
to the hounds, to the master, and to the gentle- 
men who were now fast arriving on the scene, as 
amused all but the first-named, and amazed them. 

'"Well, I never in all my bom daj's — down, 
Rockingham — did you) Trouncer, you hungry 
devil, take that! — 'thout a brush. IJown, Hol- 
licker, I say. Pick'd 'um up short of a pad, but 
never — qniet, Bockwood — 'thout a tail afore. 
Look 'eo here, Captain Craven, a foi 'thout a — 
cuss the dogs — onlv that there stump. We ain't 
got it — down, yer owliw' warment— none on us. 
See, Captain Seymour— yer sueakin' thief, what 
are ye after — he hadn't none !' 

"The himtsman being sharply addressed by the 
master, turned his head from the now dead fox, 
which was immediately torn from his hand by 
Pilferer, and devoured by the most ravenous 
of the pack. 

"Thebakc „ 

be had obtained in such an unspor 
ner, and for many years it adorned the mantel- 
ur. It had not long been there, 
its history became bruited about, 
and reached Old Will's ears ; and that worthy 
thereupon vowed vengeance against the baker, 
but I beUeve it never resulted in a personal en- 
counter. The hunteman contented himself by 
telling everybody that the baker was ' a bad bred 
un,' whilst the ijaker on his part boasted that he 
had accompbshed what Old Will never could do 
in his life, namely, take a fox's brush before he 
was caught by the hounds !" 

These hunting stories seemed to please all pre- 
sent, as they generally do when the audieuce is 
composed of country people, and the buxom land- 
' - ^ not the least, alwough she could only oatch 






keeping the company together, and herself busy 
divmgmto the cellarto replenish the empty tank- 
ards, for no modem aud showy machine woa per- 
mitted to spoil the " Lion's " beer. A nod from 
anyone present, conjunctively withafinger pointed 
to the empty vessel, was enough, without a word 
being uttered on either side, to cause the good 
woman to pop beneath the surface of the bar 
floor, and in a short time to pop up again, like a 
dabchick iu a mill pond. 

When the story was finished, every one felt at 
perfect liberty to talk, and a general hum of con- 
versation at once ensued, the speakers far out- 
numbering the hstenors, and each one pitching 
his voice louder than ordinary in the fruitless 
endeavour to drown that of his neighbour. It 
can be easilr imagined, therefore, that one who 
was physically incapable of doing this, one whose 
utterance could acarcely be forced above a whis- 
per at any time, would have but a poor choijce of 
being heard now ; and such was the case with 
poor Husky. In a while, however, it was dis- 
covered that he was endeavouring to supplement 
his weakneas by certain pantomimic actions, for 
the purpose of attracting attention, aud when 
this came to be generally observed, the voices of 
the company gradually subsided, and Husky got 
a hearing. 

He commenced by stating that he had a ques- 
tion to put to his friend Tmstle, and be^eu the 
indulgence of the company till he had finished, 
on account of his infirmity, and till his friend 
had replied, for the satisfaction they woidd pro- 
bably derive from it. 

From the smile which gleamed on several comi- 
tenances, it was evident that Husky's words in- 
dicated that one of those "handlings" of Old 



3 alluded, was about to 
e broke silence by 



Thistle, to which 
take place, and seve 
louiUy calling for it. 

" Thistle," said Husky, " I have often thought 
of askiucyou if you ever took part in a beaver 
hunt ? Tnero are vety few field sports thit jou 
have not had a finger in, I know ; but 1 cannot 
remember having heard you say anything about 
this particular one." 

Now, Thistle was not without vanitj, and, 
therefore, not displeased at being complimented 
upon his sporting knowledge and protlivities , 
still he was somewhat apprehensivo that his sly 
friend spoke sarcastically, for Husky certainly 
did not seem to relish Tmstle's exposure of him 
some hours before, when he took him to task 
concerning his misplaced cry of " Tally-ho !" So 
Thistle's only answer was a cautious smile. 

" I have seen several beaver hunts in my time," 
continued Husky, "and have occasionally taken 
part ill them. I remember seeing one in this 
country when I was a boy. It was one first of 
March, and the first beaver I saw started was " 

" Stay, Husky," interrupted Thistle, putting 
his thumb to his nose, and looking extremely 
knowing. " When they hunted thase things, did 



phed the speaker's belief that Husky was then 
and there using an instrument of that descrip- 
tion. 'rhatEenBeraan,however,lookii^more8eri- 
0U8 than brfore, answered- 
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" If you will be quiet, you shall hear all about 
it ; but I may say that I have steen them brought 
down with a6o(r. Biitthechaflt', that's the thing," 
continued he. "Well do I remember iho first 
beaver that started. It waa " 

" All humbug," agwn interrupted Tbiatle ; " or 
jisrhaps a slight mistake of yours. Ah, to be 
sure it is ; I see it now. You mean badger*, not 

" I mean beavers," shaiply replied Husky ; 
" and I am uot goiDg to be badger d out of it." 

"Then I may aa well remind tlio compauy at 
once," aa shari>ly rejoined Thistle, " that there 
are no beavers in this country 1" 

HusIct- was for from beinc silenced by Thistle's 
natural nistory artillery, ana at once replied— 

" Not row, perhaps, but there were at the time 
I allude to. I believe 'tis true they have become 
extinct in thia comitry. Suro^^ I can believe my 
own eyes T 

Thistle seemed to think that in this particular 
instance it was scarcely safe for him to do so, and 
let fly another shot. 

" I)o you mean otters ? they are hunted and 
take water, you know." 

" I know they do, and so do beorers ; I say 
again I am spealdng of beavers. I'll bet you a 
gallon of the best old ' morocco' it was a b«kver, 
there." 

"I don't wish to rob you," replied Thistle ; "but, 
as you are so obstinate, I'll bet you ; ajid mind, 
no running off. You say it was a beaver f ' 

" I do." 

" Then go on with your tale, and tell us all 
about your beaver hunting. Beevtxs, indeed I 
ha, ha, ha." 

" Well, the first heaver hunt that I can remem- 
ber wa.1, as I said before, on one let of March. I 
well remember the day, because it waa the first 
time I went to London— an evont in the hfe of a 
country boy which he never forgets. We hved at 
Dorking then, a:)d my father wau taking up a cart 
load of potiltry. By much importuning, I was 
permitted to nccom^iany him. March did come 
in like a roaring lion that year, I do know. Talk 
about 'a southerly wind and a cloudy sky pro- 
claiming a hunting morn,' you may have just 
what sort of ft sky you like, but a wind you must 
have for beaver hunting. We entered London by 
the ' Elephant and Castle,' at Nowingtou, and 
continued our way through tho borough. I was 
asleep then, for we had travelled all night; but 
was awakened by tho din of a million amalga- 
mated Bounds just beforo we reached Lon(!on 
Bridge. I had no sooner opened my eyes, than 
I saw a fine beaver leave cover, and a venerable- 
looking old gentleman and about a score of boys 
start off in purauit." 

Thistle, who had for some time appeared im- 
patient to again interrupt the s[>eaker, nero broke 
out with — 

" Pray, may I bo allowed to ask your ago t for 
we have nothing oti record about beavera ui this 
country for the last thousand years ; and it ia at 
least h.ilf that time since there was a cover oil 
the spot you name. But I should not be at 
all surprised if you were to tell u.s that you saw 
Nimrod himself out that morning!" 

Without deigning to reply to this interrup- 
tion, Husky continued — 

" The beaver torfc Btnught up, as if it intended 



^ the bridge into the city ; but, catching 
ight of the water at the old nridge stairs, it 
bolt«d down them, was in the Thames in on in- 
stant, and soon under the arches on ite way down 
with the tide. The elderly Eentleman was out- 
paced all the way ; but when he came up be was 
appealed to by several who had taken p^ in the 
chase, and he evidently was the master. He 
chartered one of the cockle-shell craft at the stairs, 
and a 'jolly young waterman' was soon pulling 
away in pursuit of the beaver. Aloud 'whoo-oop 
shortly announced its capture. It was landed 
and jjiven up to the old gentleman, who, after re- 
warding its captor with ' white monie' <i the 
period, and the junior members of the hunt with 
'browns,' shook it violently ; and, after stroking 
its fur the right way, put it on kit head, and thus 
ends my lale !" 

Every one present appeared to see the joke, 
and bow old Thistle had ttcen caught at the same 
time ; and all enjoyed it amazingly, except Thistle 
himself, whose voice was heard above the laughter 
which greeted the chmax, exclaiming — 

" No bet, no bet ; I betted on a Ijcaver." 

"I know you did, and it was a beaver. Kow, 
'no ninnine off, mind,'" said Huslg', quotingtlie 
loser's words. 

" I believe I shall have to pay for the 'morocco,'" 
Thistle acknowledged ; " but this I will say, I've 
been regularly nobbled, and all through supposing 
you were mistaken in the animal. Strange that 
when you mentioned beaver 1 didn't smell a rai" 

"Say hat, Thistle, sav hat," rejoined Husky; 
and he laughed as heartily and as loud as he wu 
able at the idea of having for once handled Old 
Thistle without getting pricked. 

Tho " morocco" waa brought in, to tho satisfac- 
tion of both the hostess and the company, ptud 
for good-humouredly by the loeer, and partaken 
of by all present. Before it was consumed, how- 
ever, Lo[>andto[) announced that he should like 
to relate a little story, which would probably 

(To bt conliniitd.) 



FIVE TIMES NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
A Stout in Five Parts. 

BT JOHN DUXNINO. 

"Ah me'" podbth niat 

Tlie sad ejaculation was uttered in the AiA, 
and broke a stilhiess like the silence of the tomb. 
The gloomy, dismal cellar, where the exclamation 
broke faintly on the dull atmosphere, aai almost a 
tomb; for what little existence remained to thoM 
who lay there wa'S but a mocking parody on lifs- 
It was a loathsome cellar, where moistiu« from 
the foul foundation of an old dilapidated hnuse 
rose through the broken brickwork of the flwr; 
and noisome lic^uids, draining from the sinks iuid 
sewers of the street without, oozed through the 
mortar of the walls, like a pestilent perspiration, 
" Ah, mo !" feebly cried the voice ; and the mourn- 
ful whisper wandered romid the place, lingering 
in tho darkneiw like the haunting sigh of snme 
unhappy spirit ; a mournful whisper that secmeil 
to have fluttered from the lips of some poor ma\ 
long lost to hope, and pasBiug away at last troni 
tho extremity of despair into tho joyless peace of 
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There was oae Aj of ligbt, a weak and sickly 
beam, that tried iu vain to disperse the gloom in 
which the sufferer lay enveloped; a weak and 
sicklj beam that had struggled hither ^m a dis- 
tant lamp, as though its own poor quality had 
riven it BjTupathy with the povertj of others. It 
kII alaDtmgly from the pavement, through the 
broken window, and across the cellar, as uiougfa 
it yearned, with the fellow-feeling that is born of 
common misery, towards the sad, deserted occu- 
pautaofthatmiserabloden, And who were they? 
Three stricken lambs of the great human flock, 
crept into this dark hole to die. Not alone in 
theirmiseiy j but membera of the Ancient Order of 
Porerty, and part of a vast multitude that hid 
their weary beads and buried their broken hearts 
in many remote and cheerless comers of many 
great and prosperous cities, and lay down that 
uight to await the Leveller's welcome "order of 
release," They were part of a boat of ragged, 
starveling wayfarers, crouching together in groups 
upon the muddy banks of the river of Deatn, 
waiting passively and callously to be drawn into 
its chUling waters, less cold to them than the 
charity of the world from which they shrank 
away. But they knew not they were in so large 
a company. Amidst that hopeless crowd thev 
were alone ; and all they realised of life or death 
was comprehended in the feeble utterance of the 
one still voice that sighed "Ah,me!" to the silent 
darkness, and had no response. 

The aspect of this place was but an exaggeration 
of the scene outside. The cellar window looked 
out upon a narrow, dirty area, two or three feet 
below the level of a very narrow and very dirty 
street. It was one of those thoroughfares that 
are no-tboroughfares to the "respectable "classes 
of society ; a locality never explored by those who 
wished to keep their clothes and reputations 
clean ; a street which even the scavengers and 
the police — that force of moral scavengers and 
dustmen — visitedwith the air of superior powers, 
who conferred an inestimable privilege ujion the 
iiihaltitanls by condescending to be cimsoious 
of their eiistence. This bcmg a dark night, 
the street was "lighted" (though the word ei- 
presses more than strict truthfulness will warrant) 
t>7 certain gas lamps, planted at long distances 
from each other, and barely keepiug up sufficient 
communication between themselves to justify 
their regarding each other as even winking and 
blinking acquaintances. The night being snowy, 
the pavements were sloppy ; the pure, white flakes 
of snow having been trodden by sli|>ahod walkers, 
and ground into the percnnid filthiness of the 
roadway ; and the mixture formed a cold, un- 
cleanly bath for scores of feet whose iM)or cover- 
ings made no pretence of clothing or protect- 
ing them. At intervals, there were interstices 
between the houses, low and narrow covered pas- 
sages, leading into confined courts, where houses 
were huddled together in close, unhealthy com- 
pany, and people were crowded into them, a score 
in a room, in a manner which illustrated the con- 
tempt of a civilised and Christian community 
for all the conditions that conduce to physical 
and moral good. 

That sohtaiy ray of light — abject failiure was 
its fate from its birth in the dingy gas lamp — 
suddenly died out of the miserable cellar, and 
left the darkness undisturbed, A dark form had 



crouched down in the area against the window, 
and was noisele.'isly settling itself to rest A 
strange place for shelter, truly, on such a night ; 
but this was one of society's outcasts, to whom 
even that damp, cold, open space was a refuge. 
A homeless woman, whose few rags of clothing 
had been gaudy, till time and eipoaure had de- 
stroyed the finery. She crouched down against 
the window, laid her head againut the wall, and 
tried to sleep. Suddenly she started up, and 
hurried back to the pavement, frightened and 
trembling. A whisper, a ghostly sound, as if 
some tenant of the grave bad half awakened from 
his death-sleep and sighed, hod fallen on her 
slumbering sense, and tnrilled her with chilhng 
fear. For a moment she stood irresolut« ; and 
then, gathering courage, she stooped again to the 
window and listened breathlessly. The death- 
like silence was unbroken, and the woman sighed 
and turned to go ; when once more that sad 
lament floated in the sir and fluttered through 
the broken window — "Ah, me !" 

"My Godt" cried the woman, aloud. "It's 
some poor creature dying in that bole I" 

She passed quickly to the door, and found it 
fast. She shook it, and rattled the latch ; but 
there was no answer from within. Then she 
turned and looked along the street. There was 
no one abroad. She looked u^ at the houses, 
but there was not a lighted window near. At 
length she dived into an adjacent court. There 
was a door open, and in another second she had 
entered, A low fire smouldered in the grate, 
and a woman lay sleeping on the hearth before 
it. The new-comer shook the sleeper, and awak- 
ened her ; and then, while the latter rubbed her 
eyes, and preiiared to ask what business this 
intruder had there, the woman said — 

" There's a woman dying, all alone, at the bot- 
tom of the court. For uod's sake bring a light, and 
come with me ! We may help her — who laiows V 

No further persuasion was needed. The other 
was upou her feet, and had bghted a candle almost 
as soon as the words were mioken ; and the two 
hiirried into the street together. 

"She's in here," said the outcast, trying the 
cellar-door again. " I don't think she can let us 



There was, last week ; but nobody's been seen 
about for these three or four days. You must 
have made a mistake." 

" I heard her, plainly enough. She sighed and 
cried out. Theres no mistake. I couldn'tdre^m 
it ; and I know there's death in the voice I heard," 
as the answer. 

" If you're sure," said the second woman, " I'll 
I and fetch my lad." 

" I'm as Bxvte as I stand here." 

Once more the outcast was left alone; and 

ice more, crouching at the window, she heard 

the sigh. Then the woman with the candle came 

down the court again, and close behind her a lad. 

"What's the row J" asked the lad, sjteaking to the 
woman who still bent, breathless, at the window. 

" There's somebody iU and dying in here," said 
the woman ; " and we must break flie door open." 

"Oh, yes, I dessay," sneered the lad. "It'sEkely 
I'm going to break a door in, when the first peeler 
aa comes along may nail me for bousebreakin'. 
You'd better do it yourself, if you want it done." 
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*' I can't. But I'm certain, whoever the poor 
creature ia, she wanta help. We're losing time. 
We mustn't leave her to ataire j and Vta not 
afraid of the police." 

The lad's mother whispered to him ; and he 
jumped into the area. Setting hia back against 
the edge of the pavement, he planted his foot 
upon toe door, just under the lock, and with one 
vigorous push ciuTst it opcu. Then the outcast 
woman eeized ttio candle and went into the cel- 
lar, the others following. Holding the light above 
her hood, she peered about in search of some 
sign of habitation. 

" Why.the deu's empty: there's nobody here," 
Bud the lad. 

" Yes, but there is, though— look here 1" The 
speaker, as she spoke, rushed into the comer of 
the room, stooped down, and then exclaimed — 

" Lord, love us ! there's three of 'em." 

It was true enough. There were three of them. 
One was a woman. They doubted at first whether 
she was not already a corpse. She lay so still, 
so pale, her blue eyelids and white lips so fixed, 
her worn breast so tranquil, without a move- 
ment of vitahty, that the three intruders stood 
hushed in awe, as though the spell of the mighty 
magician, whose seal seemed to have been set 
upon that wan, motionless form, had fallen upon 
them. But it was still a woman. The lamp of 
life was at its last flicker, but was yet alight. 
Upon that cold, hazard bosom an infant lav : 
an infant whose sojourn in the world was to De 
counted in days and hours. It lay as motion- 
less, as stony as the mother, in whose warm ca- 
resses its young life needed t« be nurtured. And, 
side by side with them, there lay on older child : 
a human creature whose little lace was already 
marked by want and care, and whose slender 
limbs were wasted, for stint of food and warmth. 

"Lord love us!" said the outcast, "there's 
three of 'em." 

Just then the lips of the dying woman parted 
slightly, and a wtusper escaped, which sounded 
faintly on the ears of those who watched. The 
outcast bent to catch it, and heard the one word, 

We may trust the two poor creatures who 
stood watching the wretched group to do all that 
hes in tmnanpower when the sands of life have 
run BO low. Whether it would be truly kind and 
merciful to try to bring that melancholy prisoner 
back into the gaol of existence, from which she 
was so silently escaping, you and I may doubt. 
We may well think it would be better to let the 
trembling spirit fly, and seek some kinder world, 
than to bring it bock to such a life as was em- 
bodied in that bare cellar and those two starving 
children. But the impulses of human nature are 
gainst us. Philosophy and poetry may hold it 
cruel to strive to restore such a soul to the misery 
of consciousness ; but those two women will and 
must — as you and I would and must have done, 
had we been there — do what they can to prolong 
the life that has so nearly run out its course, 

" Now, then, I can't have you haupng about 
here, if you want nothing to drink. I don't let 
skulking fellows like you hang about my house. 
So, get out !" 

The speaker was a stout, heartv-looking fellow, 
with an apron round his widst, his coat off, his 



sleeves rolled up on his brawny arms, and per- 
spiration bursting from every pore of hja brrad 
face and thick neck. He stood m the bar-parlour 
of a public house. There were men on all «id« 
of him, drinking, smoking, and laughing. There 
was a pianoforte on one side of the room, and i 
dissipated man, with a short pipe iu his mouth, 
dallying with the keys. The landlord had just 
set upon one of the tables sundrv glasses of liquor 
and "screws" of tobacco; ana, as he hold tlia 
money ptud him in one haiai, and dived into big 
pocket for change with the other, his eye had 
caught sight of a wretched figure, skulking at the 

" I'll have no beggars and tramps in hen; so 
dear out]" 

The man to whom he spoke — a poor ixMtate, 
whose sharp elbows protruded through the ngged 
sleeves ot his coat, who wore upon fais unkempt 
head a threadbare cap without a peak, and nhoee 
bare feet were blue with cold and splashed with 
mud — turned a pair of blazing eyes on the knd- 
lord, and answered — 

" I'm no beggar. If I could beg, I should he 
better off than I am j and there's not a woik- 

thanl 
" Well, look here ; 111 have none of your imnu- 

dence ; so don't you be cheeky. What a'je 



me a mouttilul of food. 

" Got nothing to eat here. If you can sing i 
good song, sing it, and III give you a glass of 

" Very well ; give me the beer first, and I Mi 
sing the better for it," 

'The landlord, nothing loth to get a song so 
cheaply, and so prolong the stay of his cuslemert, 
fetched the beer ; and the man, having drunk it 
at a draught, took ofi" his tattered cap, and, keep- 
ing in the shadow of the doorway, as thou^ 
ashamed to show his wretchedness in the gia- 
light, sang his song. Hia voice was good, to 
spite of his emaciation, and when he finished the 
applause was loud and long. 

"I say, mate," exclaimed a sailor, who vu 
caressing a woman's waist with one bond acd » 
clay pipe with the other, " sit down and have a 
drop of something hot wi' me. "That's a song 
worth a double allowance o' grog." 

The singer started at the first friendly irmdi 
he had heard for many a day, and turned to tnank 
the speaker. But his lip quivered when he tried 
to speak, and the drop of moisture that stutfd 
into his burning eye, and evaporated on his 
fevered cheek, was all the reply he mode. 

" Sit down, lad," said the speaker. " Land- 
lord, one o' brandy, hot! Cheer up, oM bc^; 
and we'll have another Bong when the brandf' 
warmed your heart." 

Room was made, and the man sat down. Tbs 
liquor was brought, and he drank it. He was 
hungering, and the spirit affected him viubly. 
When ho got up again his face was flushei 
and he stood unsteadily. But he buret into « 
rollicking stave ; and as he went on both he and 
the listeners wanned with the sentiment, and 
joined in the chorus. The roistering was in full 
swin^, the singer, in a full voice, was rolling fortli 
the nch notes of a third song, and every eye *m 
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filed DpoQ him in admiration, when a lad came 
behind him, touched bim od the elbow, and E^d — 

"Is your name George Martindale?" 

" Y^" answered the man, Btarting at the ques- 
tion, and stopping in the middle of a verse. 

"Well, then, you'd better come out o' this. 
Your wife's aa near dead as can be, aud so's the 
little una." 

The man passed bis hand once aoroae his brow, 
Etaggerad acsinst the wall, then seized the boy 
by ue shoulder, and gasped huskily — 

" Not dead — it can't do. They're not dead, 
boy. You didn't say 'deadT" 

" Well, if you want to see either on 'em alive, 
the quicker jou start the better." 

The man hurried out, aud the boy was follow- 
ing, when the sailor caught the latter by the 
ana, and pulled him back. The rest of the com- 
pany, who had heard nothing of the boy's words, 
nere murmuring at the untoward interruption of 
their enjoyment ; but the sailor had caught the 
word " dead." 

" What was that you told yon poor fellow f 

" 1 told him his wife and two young una were 
dead, or as near as can be — an' so they are," an- 
8wei«d the boy, resenting some imaginaty im- 
peachment of nia vOTacity. 

" D it, mates/' cried the sailor, as he sprang 

to Mb feet, " we can't let that poor fellow go down, 
with his wife and little uns, without lending a 
hand. They're all starving to death, an^this 
lad's just fetched him home to see the others die." 

" It's a plant," said a tbick-necked fellow, with 
a broken nose, shouting from the other side of 
the room. 

" It's a case of death, you lubber I" answered 
the sailor. " Landlord, give me a flask o' braudy, 
bq' m go an' see if we can't beat the old skeleton 
off, for once." 

So saying, the sailor turned towards the door, 
shook off the hag that tried to stop him, and, 
telling the boy to show him the way, strode out 
of the' bouse. 

When the sailor aud his guide arrived at the 
ijoor of the cellar it was closed, and the dim light 
of a candle shone through the chinks, through 
which also come the murmuring sound of voices. 
The lad pushed it open and entered, the sailor 
following aud closing it behind him. The lad's 
Eoother waa kneeling on the cold hearthstone, 
trying to kindle a fire with wood and coal she 
had brought from her own house. The outcast 
woman was walking sileutljr to and fro, pressluK 
to her bosom one of the children she had found 
half frozen upon the heap of straw in the comer. 
On the edge of a rickety old table stood a broken 
bottle, and in it the candle, by whose feeble glim- 
mer might be seen the figure of poor George, 
crouching with his head hidden in his hands, 
and sobbing like a chidden child. The pale wo- 
man lay still and cold, with one hand clasped in 
his, and one arm encircling, with a tightened 
giaap, the infant that rested on her breast. At 
first the sailor hung back from the group, as 
though the sacredness of such sorrow filled him 
with reverential awe. But presently he drew 
near, and, touching George upon the shoulder, 
offered him the flask, and said — 

" Touch her lips with this." 

Mechamcally and hopelessly the broken-hearted 



man obeyed ; and, by and by, a long, heavy sigh 
announced poor Nelly's returning consciousness. 
Very slowly the colour returned to her lips, and 
at length a quiver of life passed over her blood- 
less eyelids. Then she opened her eyes, and for 
awhile gazed vacantly upon the damp and dingy 
ceiling, till a convulsive pressure on her hand 
recalled her half-awakened mind to bim who 
crouched beside her wretched bed. 
" Nelly, dost thou know me V asked the husky 

No words came from her in return ; but a mehiii- 
cboly smile, half of contentment and half of re- 
signation, was his answer. He bent and touched 
her lips with his, and the contact seemed to arouse 
her. While the sailor took the woman's place at 
the feeble fire, and fanned the wood into a blaze, 
the woman took up George's position and tended ■ 
Nelly, and George lifted the tender infant from 
her Doaom, and chafed its seemii^ly death-struck 
limbs into life, by the burning embers. Slowly 
the moments wore away, until the sound of men? 
bells broke the sUence, and seemed to mock the sad- 
ness of the room. TbentherevivingBufrerercalled, 
in a voice that was scarcely above a whisper — 

George turned and hurried to her bedside ; and, 
kneeling, took her hand, and bent bis h^d to 
hear her words. 

" George," she said, "I think I shall spend the 
New Year in heaven. God's will be done ! but, 
for your sake and the children's, I should like to 
stay. We've not been bappy lat«lj; the trouble 
came between us, and you did not trust me to 
bear it with you. But you loved me always, and 
I should have lived if you had trusted me. If I 
must ^o, God bless you, George ! and God bless 
the children ! " 

" Nelly ! Nelly ! you must not die ; or I must die 
here, too," sobbed the broken-hearted man, whose 
jovial sotig, an hour before, had been the admira- 
tion of a taproom, _" I've been a coward, and could 
not bear to see vou suffbr. God knows, I tried to 
save you, till I Droke down and durst not face the 
misery that came upon you. But, Nelly, love, 
try to Uve ! Surely, better days may come ; and 
God will help us." 

Just then, the bells ceased their ringing; and 
through the solemn silence of midnight boomed 
twelve strokes of a church clock, heralding 
the birth of another year. Her lips were mut«, 
and his head fell forward on the heap of rags and 
straw on which she lav. But tears were trickling 
down her cheeks, and his fell hot and fast to meet 
them ; and thus, in the first hour of the New 
Year — a year to them so vacant of hope for this 
world — they awaited the decree that should bring 
to that wretched hovel, as its New-year's visitor. 
Life or Death ! 

The fire burnt up and prospered; and the chil- 
dren, slowly returning to consciousness, lay, one 
in the outcast's lap and the other in the sailor's 
arms, in front of it. The woman from the court 
and her sou were busy with little devices for re- 
storing to the sadly desolate room some aspect 
fitted to a place of human habitation. And, as 
the bells again were beard ringing a merry peal — 
the oidy sound in the external air, the old whisper 
seemed again to wander round the place, and to 
repeat, with feeble echo — " A happy New Year !" 
(To bt eontinuttLJ 
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Whit Shall BeI 
MaIT, wiM thrangh mffermg, and through patieDoe 

Beta, 'mid dark cloadii, the goal of his desire. 
When juident error aad case-hardened wrong 
Shall waste to nonght in Time's all-conquering Ere. 
'EvU is not immortfcL The drear night 
That o'er the Arctic icebergs spreaiu its pall, 
Long though it lasts, 3rit:ld9 to the moming light 
That puun a golden riidiancv over aU. 
The wrathful whirlwinds of relentless doom 

Answered not seldom hj the simen boom 

Of sone down-falling ruin far within : 

While Truth'* fair castle, gleaming through the dark. 

Guides safe acroai all stoima man^B lone adventuroua 



THE RELATION OF ART TO 
CIVILISATION. 

BT JOHN E. TAYLOR, 

A-ulhar of " Otdoffg of Maathater and itt Sriohlonr- 

Thebb are few subjects more deeplj interesting 
to a thoughtM man than the above. Sfan stands 
between tue animate world beneath bim, and the 
Bpiritual world above bim. He is what good old 
George Herbert calls bim, " Nature's bioh priest ;" 
and, as such, ja tbe eii>onei]t in himself of mun- 
dane bappiaesfl or pleasure. In hint are asso- 
ciated thoughts and feeliiiBs, inatincta and jeam- 
ines, which struggle and blend into develojtmeut. 
His life is the outgrowth of tbene, aiid civilisa' 
tion means the outward form they have taken. 
The creative and tbe dctlrucli'i'e ia him often 
neutralise each other, or eaeb has its season of 
doiniaion. And yet the law of progression has 
enlisted both intoits services, and matie them mu- 
tually subservient to its owii ends. Art, there- 
fore, or the outward eipresajon of moral and in- 
tellectual feeling, ma;? justly be regarded as an 
index to this progrossion. It is to the wants of 
humanity what the rivers are to the dry land. 
The latter represent the cxccm of moisture needed 
to fertilise the earth, whilst art may bo regarded 
as the exuberance of the intellectual powers over 
and above evcry-day aeceesities. But, just as the 
rivers flow into the sea, and there form a peren- 
nial source of supply, so does all art aggregate 
into a common stock, whence posterity can draw 
at its leisure, and add to its shorteomings. 

Fcwdoctrines caused more diacusston tlian those 
enunciated by Locke, that our ideas originated 
through the senses, and were not innate, as had 
long been taught. That philosopher showed that 
the inner man was dependent primarily upon the 
outer man for its intellectual food. 'After this had 
been obtained, the inner man was employed in 
sorting and arranging it, and thus was often 
enabled to arrive at conclusions quit* at variance 
to those apparent to the outward man. In this 
way he showed that the senses contribute the 
necessary materials to the reason, whilst reason 
coUatea and arranges the results according to tbeir 
natural laws. Now, if Locke were right at all 
in his theory, it is to be seen perhaps more dis- 
tinctly in art than in any other department of 
human knowledge. Tbe nistory of art is, in a 
^at measure, the history of the development of 
civilisation. Art is made up chiefly of ideas ob- 



tained through the agency of the senses. Colour, 
form, arrangement, all these liavefirst to be studied 
by the eye, until the latter becomes educated so sen- 
sitively as to perceive beauties and disfigurements 
where the common eye sees nothing. There is im- 

Elanted in man a strange yearning after a higher 
fe, deapite the powerful attraction of earthly ob- 
jects. The creative faculty struggles for develop- 
ment wherever mankind be situated, or however 
rude and savage be its nature. From tbe far distant 
period when tne primitive inhabitants of the Peri- 
gord caves scratched the rude outlines of contem- 
poraiy mammoths upon the tatter's tusks ; when 
tlie diminutive inhabitants of the extinct Swiss 
lake villages attempted rudely to ornament their 
pottery ; through the long ages of the Egyptian, 
the Qreek, the Boman, and the Goth ; mankind 
has been instinctively exerting itself to develop 
the internal creative power of art. Hence it has 
been distinct from the lower animsla. Thegraziug 
01, with large, meek eyebaUs, sees no beauty in 
the flower it is about to crop. The briUiant ver- 
dure of spring has no charms extending beyond 
the stomach. The western sun in all its si'len- 
dour of crimson and amber, with fleecy cumuli 
sailing in seas of molten gold, like the dropt>ed 
garments of some ascending archangel, has no 
charm for the unconscious brute! It isman'a 
soul, looking through the windows of hie bodj, 
that glories in them, and that finds in such visioiu 
of bAity a joy ineipressibla. Seeing, therefore, 
that tbe line of demarcation between man and 
the beast is so clear and strong, it is no wonder 
that the superadded faculty should manifest itself. 



ideas out of the accumulation of oM ones — is as 
natural to bim as it is for birds to fly. Circiuo- 
stances alone can modify its outwud devek^ 

It is a common error made by many, to regwd 
art as something distinct from, or opposed tn 
nature. We hoar them sjjeak of nature nnd art 
OS if they were two opposite [xilcs. Now, instead 
of this being the esse, we ought to regard art 09 
the highest form of nature ! Art is the resultof 
and s]>ring8 from the education of the most re- 
fined of nataral faculties. The eye that sees, the 
fingers which so daintily wield the brush, the 
brain that associates ideas and poura them forth 
in rich creative power for the hand to^ transfer 
to canvas, are all natural, not artificial. Taking 
this view of the questinn, a steam-engine and a 
statue mav be considered as only the consequences 
of natural qualities, and therefore as themselves 
included in the domain of nature. For temporary 
or expedient purposes we may discern the 
natural and the artificial, but we should remeci- 
ber that we draw a line for conveniency's sake 
which does not really exist. Nature and art are 
nearly related ; not put asunder. Hence we 
may regard the progress of art as perfectly 
natural, and as falling under natuml laws as 
harmonious and perfect as those which r^ulatc 
the planetary systems. 

In associating the progress of civilisation with 
the development and growth of art, we must not 
forget one very important thing. The two vn 
not identical; simply because another element 
enters into the composition of-reai civilisation. 
True civilisation is not merely an inidltcl>ial 
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proceea, like art ; it also includes a moral pro- 
gression. Hence there maj be an advanced 
iotellectiial civilisalion with a cold and even a 
barbarous morality. Of such civilisation and 
refinement, ancient Greece and Rome were splen- 
did eiamplea. They wlio point to these nations 
as mournful threateninga of what great modem 
nations may come to, A)rget that the great dis- 
tinction between ancient and modem civilisation 
h^ been the introduclion of Christianity I Tbis 
baa been the leaven which bas leavened the whole 
lump of bumaiuty. Hence, though many of the 
dnctxinal orthodox shudder at Uie iDtollectuat 
bflMsies now abroad, it cannot but ho a matter 
of rejoicing that there never was a period when 



shorn of ita attendant horrors, and when inatitu- 
tiona for the sick, the indigent, and the poor, 
all growing out of the maxima of Christianity, 
nere so numerous ! InsienBibly, whilst men 
have been debating on doctrinal topics, the little 
stone that was hewn out without hands has 
become a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth ! It ia the combined development of 
modem civilisation which diatinguisbes it tram 
the high, refined, but cold civihsation of the 
Romans and the Greeka. It is somewhat strange 
that intelkctvat qualities alone ^ould have so 
little influence on morality. They who point to 
Uie splendid edifices of ancient Rome should 
remember that the highest endeavour of art were 
used, for what 1 Okdiatori.'U comhata ! The 
time when the world was enriched with the most 
original and perfect orders of architecture, when 
the sculptor threw off his moat hicbly finished 
worked — work so prized that even in these days 
of art we treasure up a mutilated specimen ; 
when the poet and the orator, the dramatist and 
the philosopher, weru each at the acme of their 
glory, morality was at a fearfully low ebb, and 
banian life was deemed almost valueless ! 

It ia with the intellectual form of civilisation 
that art has nnost to do. Here we find the two 
alwaja related e:ich to the other. So far as the 
intellectual has been concerned, art has been 
pressed alike into the service of false religions 
and the true. It has chronicled Pagan heroes 
ai well as Christian aiints ; it has erected and 
adorned heathen temples as well as splendid 
cathedrals. In fact, art has been almost inde- 
pendent of religion. It has taught men to love 
objetta of beauty, to mingle dOft flowing lines, 
and to admire assimilated colours. It has taught 
nien to treasure up the rich variety of beauty in 
teaven and earth, whilst its creative power has 
cndoa-soured to develop this subjective scntftnent 
into objective form. Art has taught men to love 
all that is pleasing to the eye and grateful to the 
memory ; but it has not taught men to lovo God ! 
Art has a high mission to perform, and is dili- 
geatly performing it ; but it is not the climax 
of eii-ilisation, neither ought true civilisation to 
be measured by an art standard. 

Art has been more nearly related to ancient 
civilisation than to modem, on account of the 
lack of the (rue moral element in the former, and 
ita increased presence and power in the latlor. 
In a religious sense, art was more efiectual as a 
means during the meditcval ages than it is now. 
In fact, the history of Christianity, up to the last 



three centuries, included a history of art. It 
comprehended the origin and development of the 
various styles of architecture, Norman and 
Gothic. Its summary necessitates a review of 
the various schools of painting for which almost 
every continental nation was famous. From the 
tenth to the sixteenth ceiitury, art was employed 
almost solely on scriptural and tUeologiciu sub- 
jects. By it the doctrines of the chureh were 
lUustratea through representation and symbol 
Art did not scruple to gri^p the moat subtle of 
theological ideas, and to develop them in ma- 
terial form. Every church was crowded with 
mementoes of art, carved, painted, or otherwise 
delineated. The pious monks worked with re- 
ligious fervour at the adornment of their cathe- 
drals and churches, and never thonght enough 
had been done to ornament them. Hence we 
have such glorious specimens of art bequeathed 
to us in almost every ancient church in Europe. 
Before the introduction of the printing press, art 
had a different vocation to that now exercised by 
it. All the great artists were employed in 
cathedrals and other religious edifices, in order 
to ptunt groups representing the chief personages 
or doctrines of the church's creeds. Books had 
then to be copied by hand before they could be 
circulated, and this severe manual labour utterly 

Eirevented their numbers being very great. The 
earned had thus a monopoly of books, as well as 
of the subjects taught by them. In order fiirther 
to increase this monopoly, all original treatises, 
on whatever subjects, were written in Latin. 
The bulk of the population, therefore, never saw 
a book, or if they did, could not read it ! But 
the great paintings in the churches stood them 
in good at«ad, and taught them what otherwise 
they would have been ignorant of, In this man- 
ner the ecclesiastical paintings served the mass 
of the population instead of books. The visible 
representation of the most sacred of Christian 
mysteries, of the Annunciation, the Incarnation, 
and the Passion, thus became tangible realities. 
The mind of every worshipper was overawed by 
the subject, whilst its wondrous artistic execution 
seemed appropriate to so sacred a subject, and 
tended stiD more to win reverence from the ad- 
miring worshippcra. In this way the chureh 
found in art a powerful aid to faith, and patronised 
it accordingly. The marvellous beauty of the 
Madonnaa added to the reverent conception of 
the Mother of God l The terrible disfigurement 
of the cnicified Redeemer told more powerfully 
the doctrine of the Atonement than any books 
could have done. With such representations 
always before them, who can wonder that art 
should have been so highly prized ? It may be 
objected that the theology thus taught was of a 
very material and unspiritual character ; but 
even this was better than none at all. We should 
regard this as a transition period, inaugurating a 
more enlightened and important one. 

The invention of printing was the first blow 
to so-called religious art. When scriptural and 
theological subjects occupied the sole attention 
of artists, their skill was lavished oa them alone. 
Nature, as represented in her many aspects, was 
almo.st uiiknown. When, therefore, the intro- 
duction of printing multiplied and cheapened 
books, and ttius, to a very great degree, neutra- 
lised the influence of sacred paintings, art became 
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employed on other aubjecta. It now BBHuiaed & 
tecular, aa well as a tacred, cbaracter. In archi- 
tecture there never was a period in which thia 
department of art was so lavish in ornamenta- 
tion as that which immediately preceded the Be- 
formation. lu fact, it was Uie exuberant aud 
overloaded adornment of the decorated Gothic, 
as this style ia called, which ultimately caused 
it to break down. Portraits of mouarchx and 
other celebrated men usurped and occupied for a 
time the talent aud pencil which might have been 
better engaged, although they handed down to 
posterity faithful representations of historical 
persouBges, which are both intereating and valu- 
able. The study of landscape painting is almost 
purely a modem department of art. Nature, in 
ner many moods, is now being faithfully aud lov- 
ingly studied. The delineation of theological 
incidents has become merged into the represen- 
tation of the phenomena and aspects of Nature. 
Thus have we learned to admire ber more, and 
to love her better. 

Two or three important features arise out of 
this review of the relation of art to civilisation. 
When theological subjecte occupied almost en- 
tirely the attention of the learned world, those 
chosen by art for popular representation were in 
aocord^ce with the spirit of the age. Hence 
during a theological age we have theological art. 
In the transition period between this epoch and 
the present, when Literature was advanced through 
the mvention of printing, portrait painting took 
the most important place in art. Thus, a hterary 
age developed hterary painting. In these more 
modem times, when natural science in ite many 
departmente has such claims upon human in- 
terest, and when natkire througnout her wide 
domains is being ransacked for the advantage of 
civilisation, art bos adapted itself to the charac- 
ter of the times. Hence it is that landscape 
painting is morepopular than ever it was in the 
history of art. This pliabihty indicates how elas- 
tic is art ; and how circumstances modifv the most 
highly refined endowmenta. Thus throughout 
all the changes consequent upon the advance of 
dvilisation has art miiiisterod in ite many phases; 
and thus are the most exalted of mental gifts 
pressed into a common service — that of adminis- 
tering to the necessities and comforte of man- 
kind. 



LOVE'S EXPERIMENT. 



Kind readers, — "Allow me," as an 
divine (he must have been an Irishman) once 
said, " te say a few words before I begin. The 
persons whom I beg to introduce to you in the 
following chapters aro the creatures of my own 
fancy, and the adventure related under the above 
title has never happened, to my knowledge, to 
any hving or dead man or woman. I merely tell 
you this m order te put you on your guard, and 
to prevent you from coming to the conclusion 
that the writer was the victim of "Love's Es- 
periment." 

I will now introduce the hero of the story to 
"Our notice (shall I sav favour, too )} and leave 
1 to do the same kind office for the other 
ncters in the order in which they appear. 



Sir John Whimper, of Whetstone Hall, in the 
county of Derbyshire, member of parliament for 
the borough of Closely, having " done the st&le 
some service," was made a buvnet in the year 
1662. The worthy gentleman had been married 
twice, and his only child, our hero, was the issue 
of the first marriage. After introducing the Uat 
named personage to you as Mr. William Whim- 
per (only twenty-one, young ladies, and unmar- 
ried), I will leave him to tell his own story in hia 
own words, 

Chaptek I, — A "F aht t.y Pabtt. 
One fine evening, in the early part of the sum- 
mer of 1664, a party of three ladies and three 
gentlemen were seated in the drawing-room of 
Whetetone HaU. The two elderly gentlepien 
were my fiither and Squire Nashten, who, witb 
bis wife and daughter, were our guests. Mr. 
Nashton, or, as he was commonly coUed, Squire 
Nashten, was a tall, broad-shouldered, hearj 
man, clumsy and blundering at times, but withal 
as good a specimen of the English country gen- 
tleman as ever you had the luck te see. He ma 
engaged with my father in an animated diacos- 
sion on the malt tai, and the propriety of ex- 
tending the firanchise to women. 

The two elderly ladies were my stepmother 
and Mrs. Nashton, The last mentioned Isdj 
would have made the fortune of anv enterprising 
showman who could have abscouaed wiUi her, 
and eibifaited her as an " animated HkeletoD." 
She was the thinnest woman I ever saw. I might 
perhaps account for it by saving that sheiraa 
one of the eleven children of a curate who bad 
preached twice every Sunday, once every Wed- 
nesday, and taught a day-school for forty con- 
secutive years, and all for the small sum of £fO 
per n-nniini The excellence of Squire Nashton'a 
table was proverbial in the county, and 1 am free 
to suppose that the change from " short com- 
mons as a curate's daughter, to "Ipng uncom- 
mons " as the wife of a wealthy man, had not 
agreed with her constitution, and hence her 
emaciated appearance. She was quietly but 
busily occupiM with mj stepmother in compsring 
notes, compiled during their eiperieuce as house- 
keepers, and earnestly discussing matters which 
are a bidden mystery te mankind. 

The remaining two were myself and Miss Lucy 
Nashton, the heroine of this story. A sparlihiig 
brunette, with a rich profijsion of brown curls, a 

Cof the bluest of blue eyes, whose brows were 
y arched, and a pleasing countenance, te saj 
the least, were only part of the dowry which Mifs 
Lucy Nashton would bring to the happy man who 
succeeded in gaining her affection. Further; 
slightly incline*! to — well, ateutnesa (I hate that 
French word which your fashionable writers use 
te express my meanuig), and possessing a foot and 
anklu which was really worth some maoieuvriug 
to obtain a glimpse of — not that genitemen ever 
are guilty of such rudeness — and, above all, n 
aprigntly wit, accompanied bv a rare vivacity ot 
tone and manner. Uiss Nashten was as captiva- 
ting a piece of feminine loveliness as ever put a 
bonnet on. 

Have I said before that their visit was drawing 
teacloseJ I think not ; and if I have, it does not 
matter much. 'They were going sway on the day 
after the evening on which our stery opens. D*" 
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tfuniiig them under the pecuUar circumatanceB 
which called for their ^leparture was out of the 
questioD. 

Hiaa Nashton imd I were seated in the recess 
ofoneofthe bay windows. When I count the 
number of times we sat together in that verj spot, 
the walkB we bad in the sunshine of the summer 
mornings, our aftenioon drives together, and re- 
member how she served me at last, I sm almost 
beside mjself with rage and mortification. But 
these regrets are to no purpose. My attentions 
had been of the most flattering and delicate na- 
ture. I bad more than once hinted at the fact, 
that a good wife would be more than sufficient to 
make my path through life a garden of flowery 
joys ; ana I have no doubt I uttered a great deal 
of uoQsense, which weak-minded peo])le would 
dignifV by the name of sentiment, about "having 
mmetning to live for; on object on which to 
oentre all the desires and veaminga of an aSec- 
Ijonata nature," etc., ad l^itvm. 

But my tender solicitude and anxious atten- 
tions were of no avail ; she had such a charming 
way of turning everythiDgthat I said into the 
most ludicrous drollery. When 1 wished to be 
serious, and speak on the subject which was 
always uppermost in my miod, she would pounce 
upon some unfortunately -inappropriate word 
wliich I had unintontionaUy let slip, and twist it 
and turn it in such a variety of ways, that I could 
not keep my gravity ; and when I loot that, bond 
fide love-makmg was over for that time. 

jLfter all, I could not help thinkiiig that she 
had, at least, a passing regard for me. There 
were episodes in our intercourse when I thought 
I could detoct a slight shade of tenderness iu her 
tone when speaking to me; now and then I 
thought 1 saw a glance of sympathy in her bright 
blue eyes ; and, at those times, I was as happy as 
a ting. 

" I am ve^ sorry that you are going away," I 
murmured, aR«r one of those short and delicious 
iotarvals of silence which ofton occur in court- 
ship. 

" I dare say you will feel a little r^T6t atfirtt, 
but it will soon wear away," she answered, 
quietly. 

" Nay," I replied, with as much tenderness in 
my look and tone as I could assume at so short a 
notic^ " nay, little is much less than I can feet. 
Oh! Lucy— my dear Miss Nashton — have you 
not yet discovered the true cause of my solici- 
tude—my — my " (I could not think of a 

suitable word just then, so I made a pretonce of 
coughing.) She came to my assistance with a 
very soft and subdued — 

"Yea." 

There was nothing left for me but to drop 
upon my knees, wmch I did with becoming 
promptitude (and very awkwardly.) Taking her 
hand m mine, I said — 

"Then you have understood meT Oh! com- 

Eleto my happiness by saying that my attentions 
avo not been displeasing to you, and that you 
have attributed them to their proper cause, the 
deep, intense, and abiding love I have for you !" 
The little hand was suddenly withdrawn, and 
she almost shrieked — 

"Oh, Mr. Whimper! I never thought of such 
a thing I I have attributed your attentions to 
the f^ that you had nothing else to do but to 



acquitted yours^ very weU, What do you soy 
for the compliment?" 

I rose up from my suppUcating posture, and 
resumed my seat beside her, very humbly con- 
fessing — 

"It is aa much as I deserve." I persevered, 
saying— 

" But, pardon me, Mias Nashton, for venturing 
to press this subject." 

She put ber lumd over my lips, and rebuked 
me with — 

"Now, I will not let you speak, unless you 
premise that you will talk like a senaible creature; 
will your 

" I will be as senwble as a poor fellow con be 
in my present state of mind. In a word — will 
you accept all that 1 have to offer tou) It is 
not much besides a loving heart and a will de- 
voted to your service, both now and for ever." 

The gravity with which she uttered the following 
speech was more than wonderful ; it was awfiil. 

" Hush ! We are both too young to think of 
such matters. Beeides, I am sure that I do not 
know my own mind yet. When I do many, I 
must have a man who is either very silly or very 
wise — much wiser than I am — and, you know, 
you are not wise enough for a sage, nor are you 
silly enough for a fool. I believe vou are in 
earnest, and I like you for that; indeed, I will 
confess that you are not ^ite indifferent to me. 
Don't touch me, please; I can't bear tickling — 
and so — good night!" 

Before I was aware, she bad opened the cur- 
tains, and left me alone in the recess of the bay 
window. How long I remained there I do not 
know. I stayed until John James {the footman) 
came to summon me to supper, the last supper I 
should have during Lucy's stay at Whetstone HalL 

I pass over the departure of our guests, partly 
because the remembrance of my parting witn 
Lucy is very painful, and portly oecause this 
chapter is already long enough without entering 
into the harrowing details of our separation. 

Chafteb II.— Wild Oats. 
Oh the following morning, I was quietly seated 
in my own room, placidly sipping tea, and eating 

dry tooat, and free, I thought, from every chance 
of being intruded upon at the sacred hour of the 
matin meal. The process of mastication was 
accompanied, if not assisted, by my ruminations 
and rather on^nal refiections upon the last words 
which Miss Lucy Nashton had spoken to me; 
and I leave the discerning and courteous reader 
to imagine how much I was startled when I felt 
a cruel slap between my shoulders, and heard a 
not unfamiliar voice eiclaim— 

" Good morning, WilUam 1 I have been stand- 
ing here seven minutes and a half, and you have 
not yet so much as asked an old college chum to 
bite or sup with you ! Aren't you ashamed of 
yourself J" 

" Good gracious ! Jack Hilford I" I ejtkculated. 
" In the name of all that's unexpected, what 
brings you here at this time ? I'm right glad to 
see you ! Sit down ! I will ring the bell and 
you shall have something better calculated to 
meet the requiremente of an empty provision 
shop. Well, you have astonished me 1" 
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" I am a wanderer on the face of the earth, I 
was passing the pleasant Uttle village when I 
remembered tliat jour father had a place some- 
where down here, so I thought that 1 would trj 
and find you out. I have found you, and — awful 
as the confession may seem — 1 am iwaitively 
dying with hunger, so just give me a feed, and 
then I will talk as long and as hard aa you please ; 
if you won't, there'll have to be an inquest in 
the house— that's aU," 

I gave the necessary orders, and in a few 
minutes there were materials on the table for a 
breakl'ast which would have satLsfiedaud delighted 
an epicure. Jack made a very determined attack, 
and after a few minutes' hard figliting the afore- 
said materials were repulsed wit£ severe loss aud 
carried of the field in groat confusion. 

While Jack was taking in stores — to use a 
military phrase — I had a good opportunity for 
taking a mental inventory of his personal ap- 
pearance, and ae he will have to play a prominent 
I)art ill this petite comedi/, I wiU allow you to 
share my confidence in this matter also. 

Rather under the middle height (he stood just 
five feet five inches without his boots) his well- 
sha)>ed limbs showed to great advantage in the 
loosely fitting suit of Scotch tweed in wliich he 
was dreat. His complexion was marvellously fair, 
and onlypreveuted from approaching toeffemiuacy 
by his extremely long whiskers and moustaches; 
Ills beard had never been cut. They were of that 
bright, fliueu tint, which, iu some lights, make 
every ee)>aratc hair look like a thread of burnished 
cold. It would be difiicult to imagine such a 
face with any colour of eyes eicept blue, aud of 
all the blue eyes I ever saw, Jack's were the must 
celestial Add to these, a pair of very small 
hands and feet, aud you have as good a portrait 
OS I can draw of my old friend and college chum. 
Jack HLlford. In addition to these mtvaiitagcs 
of personal appearance, he was a scholar — in the 
highest sense of that ambiguous term — the very 
soul of honour, aud a perfect geutleman. 

After pushing hie cup aud plate away from 
him, and wheeliug his chaJr towards the fire (the 
morning air was rather chilly), he drew a silver- 
mounted meerschaum pipe from his pocket, filled 
it with tobacco out of a pouch made of the skin 
of some defunct animal, applied a hght, threw 
himself back in his easy ctialr, and looked in- 

Siiringly at me as if he expected me to speak, 
ut I had nothing to say, so 1 looked at tmn iu 
return. After a few meditative nufis, he said — 

" I want to impose upon your nospitality for a 
short time, until the auger of an enraged and 
outraged parent cools down to somcthiuK below 
the boiling poiut. Will you feed mo and unuse 
me for the space of a month or six weeks T 

" Twelve months if you like," I answered ; aud 
then inquired, " but what is the matter at home 1" 

"Ob! nothingof any consequence. My father 
has turned me out of doors again, that is all." 

" Turned you out of doors ! I echoed, with no 
small amazement. 

" Yes ; he has discarded me, abandoned me for 
ever to my own wicked ways, aud renounced me 
for tho seventeenth time," he answered, applying 
a fresh light to his pipe as he spoke. 

"You apiKiar to take it very coolly, at all 
events," I remarked. 

" Yes," he replied, trying to suppress a yawn ; 



" one gets used to everything ; and, as our Latin 
tutor used to say, when we had poured the ink 
idtohissnuff-boi, 'i)ur«m.'W Uviiu fit ^atentia 
gaicqaid corrigere e*l nefa*' You look mcr«du- 
fous, but it's a fact that my venerable and re- 
sj)ected paternal parent has turned me out of 
doors, aukudbncd me, etc., siitueu times before 

" You always go back again," I observed- 
" Yea," be replied, "but not until the old buffer 
has put an ailveHjsemeut into all the newspapers, 
saying that 'If J. H. will return to his disoonso- 
late parents, everything will be forgiven and for- 
gotten.' 1 want you, William, to give me an 
a:iylum here until the inevitable announcement 
apjie.'UB again." 
" Oh, that's settled. Where is your luggage T 

" At the railway station. Con you send a man 
for it)" 

"I will do so this instant," I replied; and, 

after giving tlio necessary order to that effect, I 

resumed my seat, in the pleasant anticipation of 

hearing about old friends and school companions 

Who to me were so dcu', 

lioi«, long ago, 

(To ht continwd.^ 



ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE LAWS OF 

NATURE.— V. 

EVAPORATION. 

BY F. TRACR3EL. 

In the grand o^ierations of nature, immense 
quantities of steam ore necessary \ but that 
steam is of a diSbrciit kind to that which we are 
accustomed to use in our artificial processes. 
The natural steam is generally cold, producing 
cold during its generation ; and, except in vol- 
regions, or those where active chemical 
. are taking place, or where the springs 
ing from great depths, we do not often 
find very not water or very hot steam to occur 
naturally. The steam to which we allude is 
properly distingiushed aa cold vapour, constitut- 
ing invisible moisture, as well as visible fc^s, 
mists, and clouds, and is the result of a contin^ 
drying up of all moist surfacea, in presence and 
iu contact with the atmosphere. The heat of the 
suii, which is always either maintaining, restore 
ing, or increasing the temperature of all sub- 
stances exposed to its rays, is the chief cause of 
evaporation. The capacity of air to dissolve 
moisture as soou as it is miied up with it, assists 
this process, which, although continuous, is at 
the same tune varioble iu force or intensity. 
The motion of the air, or winds, assists also the 
never-ending drying up of damp surfaces. Air 
beiug able to take up and to dissolve variable 
quantities of moisture according to its temper- 
ature. When it is warm it will hold a great deal 
more in solution, and in a state of transparency 
or invisibility, than it doeswhen cold. Thefamitiar 
illustration of bringing a bottle of any cold hquid 
in a warm room, when we can notice dew drops 
deposited on its cold surface, will serve the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that large quantities of 
moisture are held in solution, in a state of trans- 
parency, in the air of the warm room. In fact, 
air contsjna always some mositnre, and in certain 
philosophical experiments, where absolutely diy 
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... is requisite, various ingemaus methoda have 
to be reseated to in order to obtain tliis very 
rce subatauc«. We muat recollect that beat- 
J air does not neceeiuirily drj it ; for the mois- 
ture is also heatad, but ia uot removed uuleaa it 
is placed in contact witb some matter ponerfiilly 
ateorbent. Since the law of evaporation is uni- 
vernal, wo find it to eiert its influonco upon all 
moist surfaces, including those belonging to ani- 
mals and to plants. The skin of animals, although 
protectdd with hairs, wool, scales, and other cover- 
mgB, is always giving out aqueous vapours, which 
we term perspiration ; Buitable tubes or pores 
being specially proi-ided for that purpose. It 
may seem strange that such should be the case, 
and WQ have many reasons to wonder at that 
general fact ; but like all universal laws, its eiist- 
euce imphes a necessity for it. The great need 
for this provision in animal economy is owing to 



of the carbon of the blood. The neat generated 
by this alow combustion, in the act of breathing, 
would increase the temperature beyond the limits 
necessary for the niaintcnauco of a uuifonn 
warmth, unless it were checked by the abstraction 
of heat in the drying up of the film of moisture 
on the eiterual surface of the body and the in- 
ternal surface of the Imigs. 

Any excess of heat which might prove iujuri- 
ouB is beneficially removed in the processes of 
cutaneous and pulmonary evaporation, and tbe 
body is maiutalned at a temperature which is 
nearly alwaj'S the samu. Whenever that state 
ia altered, leverish symptoms become apparent. 
The perapiratioa of toe warm-blooded animals is 
therefore one of the conditions of their remain- 
ing in Rood health. They are much Indebted 
also to that pecuhar property of air for dissolviug 
aqueous vapours, and in facilitating evaporation 
more rapidly in proportion as its temperature ia 
higher. In warm climates or seasons, a greater 
cooling effect is obtained, jnat whea it ia most 
required ; and, on the other hand, as cold air 
dia^lves less moisture, it removes also less heat 
from the skin when it is less needed. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that any infringement of 
these laws would prove detrimental, or that any 
irrwdarity of tomperature by esposing our bodies 
or those of our domesticated auimals to sudden 
variations of heat, before tlie body has had time 
to accommodate itself to new circumstances, is 
fraught with great dangers. 

There cannot be any room to doubt that the 
greatest number of our ailments is due to expo- 
sure and to changes of temperature, and that the 
care to maintain its uniformity in conducive to 
longevity. 

Plants are also provided with poros, tubes, and 
stomata, or openings to permit the passage of 
moisture in various directious. The suriace of 
their leaves seems to act in a manner analogous 
to our lungs and skin. They exhale vapours 
which ore removed by the solvent power of the 
tai. Tbe evaporation of the moisture contained 
in their leaves is, in addition, one of the chief 
assistants to the ascension of the sap, and the 
formation of tissues. They may bo killed by 
sudden changes or extremes of temperature ; 
they are liable to disorders dependmg upon 
chWoges of the all-important moisture and the 
concurrent temperature. These disorders vary 



exceedingly, in consequence of the difference of 
structure m the various plants cultivated for nee 
or for ornament. 

A great number of plants can be acclimatised 
like animals; that is, trained gradually to endure a 
changeofellmatedifferingfrom that of their native 
zones. They seem therefore to possess a certain 
power of adaptation within due limits. Import- 
ation and tt4naplantatton have in some cases 
improved the quality of the products of many of 
the useful plants, especially when they are aided 
by the judicious application of manures adapted 
to their pecuharlties. Tbe knowledge of those 
requirements constitute tbe useful arts of bortj- 
cuituro and ogriculture. 



SLAVERY AMONGST THE ANCIENT 

ROMANS. 

The republic, during its whole career, illustrates 

the observation that the system on which it was 
founded included no conception of the actual re- 
lations of man. It dealt with him as a thing, 
not as a being endowed with inalienable rights. 
Recognising power as its only measure of value, 
it could never accept thepriucipleof theequality 
of all men in the eye of the law. The subjugation 
of Italy, Africa, Greece, was quickly followed by 
the dejiopulation of those countries, as Livy, Plu- 
tarch, Strabo, and Polybius testify. Can there 
be a more fearful inst^ce than the conduct of 
Paulua jEmilius, who, at the conquest of Epirus, 
murdered or carried into slavery 1 50,000 persons ? 
At the taking of Thebes, whole families were thus 
disposed of, and these not of the lower, but of the 
respectable kind, of whom it has been significantly 
said that they were transported into Italy to be 
melted down. In Italy itself the consumi^ion of 
life was so great that there was no possibility of 
tbe slaves by birth meeting the requirement, and 
the supply of others, by war, becajue necessary. 
To these slaves the taws were atrociously umust. 
Tacitus has recorded that, on the occasion of tbe 
murder of Pedanius, aAer a solemn debato in the 
senate, the particulars of which he furnishes, the 
ancient laws were enforced, and four hundred 
slaves of the deceased were put to death, when it 
was obvious to everyone that scarcely any of them 
had known of the crime. The horrible maxim, 
that not only the slaves within a house in 
which a master was murdered, but even those 
within a circle supposed to be measured by the 
reach of his voice, should be put to death, shows 
us the small value of the life of these unfortu- 
nates, and the facihty with which they could be 
replaced. Their vast numbers neces^rily made 
every citizen a soldier; the culture of the land 
and the manufacturing processes, tbe pursuits of 
labour and industry, were assigned to them with 
contempt. The relation of the slave in such a 
social systom is significantly shown by the fact, 
that the courts estimated the amountof any injury 
he had received by the damage his master had 
sitstained. To such a degree had this system 
been developed, that slave labour was actually 
cheaper than animal labour; and, as a conse- 
quence, much of the work that we perform by 
cattle was then done by men. The class of inde- 
pendent hirelings, which should have constituted 
the chief strength of the country, disappeared ; 
labour itself becoming bo ignoble that t&e poor 
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citizen could not be ao artisan, but must r 



cleanlinesa and shiftleas condition of these lower 
claBses were the true causes of the prevalence of 
leprosy and other loathsome diseases. Attempts 
at sanitary iaiproTement were repeatedly made, 
but tiiey so imperfectly answered the purpose, 
that epidemics occurring from time to time pro- 
duced a dreadfiil mortality. Even under the 
CfesarB, after all that had been done, there was 
no essential amendment. The assertion is true 
that the Old World never recovered from the 
great plague, in the time of M. Atitonius, brought 
by the army from the Parthian war. In the 
reign of TituB, 10,000 persona died in one day in 
Rome. 

The slave s^tem bred that thorough contempt 
for trade which animated the Romans. They 
never grudged even the Carthaginians a market. 
It threw them into the occupation of the dema- 
gogue, making them spend their lives, when not 
engaged in war, in the intrigues of political fac- 
tions, the turbulence of public elections, the oi- 
cit«ment of lawsuits. Tney were first to discover 
that the privilege of interpreting laws is nearly 
equal to that of making them; and to this has 
rightly been attributed their turn for jurispru- 
dence, and the prosperity of advocates amongst 
them. The disappearance of the hireling cl^ 
waa the immediate cause of the downfall of the 
republic, and the institution of the empire, for 
the aristocracy were left without any antagonist, 
and therefore without any restraint They broke 
up into factions, involving the country in civil 
war by their struggles with each other for power. — 
Hittory of iA# Irittliectual Jhuelcpment of Europe, 
Sy Dr. Jiraper. 



What then if misfortune does knead a young 
man tharou^hly and soundly id her kneading trough F 
The next tune he who is now in the power of gnef, 
will haTi her in hii power. Whoeo baa neTsr boms 
anything, never Uanu to bear up under anything.— 
Jean Paw. 

I won't deny that sometimes, on rare occasions, 
when I have been in compsny of genUemen who prt- 
Jtmd listeninSj I have been guilty o[ the some kind of 
murpation which mv friend openly justified. But I 
tnaiutaui that I, the Frofesaoi\ am a eood listener. If 
a_ nun can tell me a fact, which subtends an appre- 
ciable Bngle in the horizon of thonsht, I am M recep- 
tive as the conttibution box in the oangregation of 
coloured brethren.— ITcndcU Solma. 

If you are making choice of a physician, be sure 
yon get one, if possible, with ■ cheerful and serene coun- 
tenance. A. physician is not — at leant, ought not to 
be — an executioner ; sjid a sentence of death on his 
face is as bsd u a wamnt for eiecotion, signed by the 
governor. As a general rule, no mui has a right to 
give another to understand, by word or look, that he is 
going to die. It ma^ be necessary in tome extreme 
CBsea ; but, as s, rule, it is the last extreme of imperti- 
nence which one human being cun offer to another. 
" Yon have killed me," said ■ patient once to a phvsi- 
d>n, who had rashly told him he was incnrable. He 
ought to have lived six months, but he was dead in six 
weeks. If we will only let nature and the Crod of na- 
ture alone, persona will commonly learn their condition 
as early as they ought to know it ; and not to be cheated 
out of their natoni birthright of hope of recovery, 
which is intended to accompany sick people as long as 
life is comfortable ; and is gradoualy replaced by the 
hope of heaven^ or at least of rest, when We has become 
a burden whici the bearer is ready to let falL— rA< 
l^fatir at Oe BrtakftM TabU. 



Wealth and Power are truly useful, not only 
for the natural convenieacea or pleasures of life, but as 
a fund tor good offices, — Bntchiioon. 

Small as country newap^wrs were one hun- 
dred years ago, the editors had some difBcnlty in Glling 
them. A Leicester newspaper, about 1750, filled ap 
with a chapter from the BiDle every week, beginning 
with Genesis L until it reached Eiodos z. I 

We English are certainly liked here. Seleemsaid 
yesterday evening " that he had often had to do faosi- 
nees with them, and found them always 'dughree' 
(Btraightl ; men of one word and no circnmlocutions, 
and unlike all other Europeans." The fact is, that 
few bnt decent English come here, I fancy ; our scamps 
go to the colonies, whereas Egypt is the sink for all 
the iniquity of the south of Europe.- -Lady Duff Qor- 
don'i Latrrtfremi (ke Eait. 

There go more pieces to make up a conscious 
life or a lii^g body than yon think for. Why, some 
of you were surprised when a friend of mine told yon 
there were fif ty^eight separate piecee in a fiddle. How 
many "swimming glands" — solid, organised, regolaihr 
formed, rounded discs, taking an active part in all 
your vita] prooeaaeiL pajt and parcel, each one of than, 
of Jour corporeal bemg — do you soppose are wbiiled 
along, like pebbles in a stream, with the blood irtiich 
warms your frame and colours your cheeks t A noted 
German phyaialogist spread out a minute drop of blood, 
under the microscope, in narrow streaks, and counted 
the globules, and then made a calculation. The comit- 
ing by the micrometer took him a Miak. You havs, 
my fml-grown friend, of these little couriers in crimsoB 
or scarlet liveiy, running on your vital errands day 
and night aa long as you live, iriity-Gve bilhona, five 
hundred and seventy thousand millions. EnrKS ex- 
cepted.— Did I hear some gentleman say, " Doubtedr 
I am the professor. I sit in my cbair with a petard 
under it that will blow me through the skylight of my 
lecture room, if I do not know what I am falfring aboot 
and whom I am quoting. — The Pnfaior at lit &rti- 
ftut Tablt. 

That Ireland was infested with venomous rep- 

tilea before St. Patrick's time, that he baaiabed tlum, 
and that "trrpmtt cannot survive in Ireland," ii a 
well-known tradition, and one universally recoved 
amongst the native Insh. In Christian symbolism it 
was nsoal to designate sin or Paganism by a seipeDt a 
dragon, and saints who converted heathen nations, cr 
subdued the heathen promptings of their own naten^ 
were represented with a serpent or dragon beneath 
their feet. Thus, St. Patrick, by reaching the doc- 
trine of the Cross, and uprooting Paganism, may be 
said to have banished venomous serpents from Ireland 
In his case, however, the symbol may have had a 
deeper meaning, if, as many, and with great pro- 
babtlity, think, trrpent Korthip formed part of that 
Oriental heathenism which obtained in early times in 
Ireland. . . . Ireland's freedom from repdles ifid 
not eecape the notice of Julius Solinux, in his " Foty- 
historite," at the close of the first century after ChiW: 
he writes, "Ulit (that is Ilibemia), atiUa aitquit.' 
The stray, therefore, of St. Patrick's triumph, in •» 
far as it related to a literal serpent, must now bi 
abandoned as a myth.— Timts't SO-ainfft Staritt t^ tit 
Animal World. 
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HOT BT aSOItOS AUOUarUB BALA. 

I» Two Parts.— Part II. 
Tee wealth; iDhabitants hare now leisuro to build 
Dp modem brick housesmthegapB between their 
ancient magpie neighbours, and spread the anna 
of the town out into tiie flelda; to cast church 
bells, build chapela and churofaes, inaugurate or 
' ind uavigatioD, erect a rude wharf to import, 
through Liverpool, East ludian cotton as well as 
Irish flax, and to plj spindle and shuttle in their 
transformation into lawn and linen, ^latian and 
inkle, muslin and gingham. Notwithstanding 
the "Lancashire plot," and consetiuent special 
>nze; notwithstanding the disturbance of meu's 
linds — persecution creating, not following, trea- 
m; notwithstanding that Thomas Sfddall, the 
Market Place permquier, for participation in a 
Bacrilegious " Sacheverel" riot, is hauled through 
Market-street for trial and inhuman execution ; 
notwithstanding all these disturbances on the 
sur&ce, trade progresses, and the town with it. 
The erection of an exchange, and the estabUsh- 
mentof a post-office, prove its commercial growth 
uid iBjportance. Still, eight dajs are required 
for the interchange of letters with London or 
Edinburgh, though the Market Place postmaster 
despatches or receives his mails thrice a week, 
lud most likely delivers the letters as thej are 
called for. Marvellous postal arrangement that ! 
Commnnications so sure always to reach the right 
individual Manchester, now (1727) "the largest, 
most rich, populous, and busy n'Qo^^ ill England," 
IS within a few years doubled the number of its 
inhabitants, in spite of internal squabbles between 
Whig and Tory, and dissensions between church 
and state. Invention facilitates labour; races, 
opposed by the clergy, are established at Eersal 
Moor, and the Manchater Qatttte issues from 
Whitworth's press, in or noar Market-street. 
Crowd the way with life. With ladies in hoops 



and saques, gentlemen with swords and periwigs, 
breeches and wide-skirted coats (stiffened like 
women's petticoats) in all diversity of hue and 
material ; with ewordless merchants, little less 
gay, on their way to warehouse or exchange, with 
warpers and weavers bearing away yam, warps, 
or the woven cloth ; a etage-wt^gon lumbering 
along monopolising the roadway ; country women 
trudging to market, or mounted on pillions behind 
their ruddy sjiouses ; the shopkeeper at his low 
door, or serving behind his own count«r ; and then 
mark all the signs of a growing prosperity ere the 
whirlwind of revolution swirls over the land, and 
draws Manchester into the vortex. 

Her fortifications have been dismantled a cen- 
tury ; yet the standard of Prince Charles Edward 
ia r^aed, and, true to the Stuarts, Manchester 
lesponds heartUy to the coll. Money and men 
ore at bis service. Ancoats Hall welcomes the 
Chevalier as a guest in 1744 ; Mr. Dickenson's, 
Market-street, in 1745. James IIL is proclaimed 
king in the Market Place ; bonfires and illiunina- 
tions mark the event \ a Manchester regiment is 
raised under Colonel Towneley ; and " Bonnie 
Prince Charhe" marches off {to "follow the tar- 
tan'' and the shrieking bagpipe to victory, defeat, 
and death) three hundred of Manchester's lieet 
and bravest; Thomaa Theodorous Deacon, and 
Thomas Syddal, the fated son of an executed 
father, amongst the rest. How difibrent must 
have been the aspect of Market-street when the 
Pretender, surrounded by his gallant officers, ad- 
dressed the soldiers and civihans from the ele- 
vated plateau between the high st«ps in front rH 
his temporary palace, the open area crowded with 
expectant and devoted friends, and when, only 
twelve months later, the heads of the unfortunate 
" traitors," Syddal and Deacon, are placed by the 
constables of Manchester (at a cas[t of Is. 6d.) on 
spikes above the old exchange, almost in the face 
of Syddal's pregnant wife, whose chamber win* 
dow is boarded up to prevent a sudden shock. 
Imagine this, and all the avenues guarded by 
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Blaod'a dragoons, while old Dr. Deacon ^es on 
the head of his shuightered bob, do£b his hat to 
both in reverence for the cauM the^ espouHed, 
Mid openl; glories that he had & sod wno had 
"died tho death of a mwtjr." Maitot-atreet, 
Uanchester, limits the canvas, and we are for- 
bidden to waudor to Temple Bar ; jet there rotted 
another adherent's head (if not two) which bad 
been held so erect and proudly in the Prince's 
train, and there bad been previous disembowe- 
ling and dismembcrEQent at which the soul ahud- 
dere. Armiea may be Bwamped in defeat, but 
principlea hold their ground. Dangerous indeed 
la that " dangerous comer," where men are com- 
pelled to tolce oaths of allegiance from which 
tbfir yrbola faearts leooil ! In B^te cf tioSoroei 
oaths and proclamationB (made \>j a borough- 
teere with a wiy foce), Jacobites meet tub rota, 
tnd tout enigmatically, "The long over the 
water,"" and Dr. John Byrom writea the wag- 
gi"t> tMrranm — 

Ood Mum the king 1 I tnMa oar bith'a defeoder. 

Qod U«a(iio hariD in blesdng) the Pretender ! 

But who Freteniler U, of who u bing, 

God falcn m all, that's quite another thing— 
to ease, in utterance, the pent up feelings (rf him- 
aelf and his Jacobite aaaociatea. 

Amidat the alow decline of Jacobiniam, the 
nq>id jffopagation of Weeleyanism, church dis- 
aeuaion, private prejudices, and wiseacre antagon- 
ism to inventive genius, the town thrivea mightily. 
The infirmary and lunatic asylum, at first "a long, 
low building of red brick, is built behind the 
"daub-holaa" (day ^te) at the t*^ of Maricet- 
etreet; the ducldng-atool disaraeus; iha pits 
become the "Infimary pond! Not ao un- 
pleasant change that for Lady Lever in her hand- 
some black-and-white house over the way ; for 
surely neitheT tho pioua old lady nor ber " for- 
bean" will have cared to look on whilst women, 
howevOT ahrewish or dissidute, were secured to a 
ohairat the and of a balanced pole,and dipped over- 
headinthefilthyfiuiduntilhalfdeod. YetMarkel^ 
atreet crowda went to witness aoenes like that, 
and exhitntions in stocks and pilloiy also, much 
later tiian ciTibsation aupposes, A "flying ma- 
dhine" (AngUee, a stage coach), the precursor of 
mAny stage coaches, conveys passengers to Lon- 
don; the "Duke's canal" ia opened; war wiUi 
America create* general distress; bread at a 
ahilling a loaf induces rioting, which does not 
cheapen food; then a workhouse is built, and — a 
nison — poverty and crime shaldiig hands; the 
firat Hiiiuiing jenny ia oonatnicted (at Leigh, not 
Haocheeter), and mth Uiat impetus to manufac- 
ture, markets are opened abroad, and ridera at 
bagmen sent over tbe kingdom for orders at 

One war ended and another begun, prodama- 
tioD and rejoicinga following in order; and t^n 
TOOK riots before the century ends, tat factoiy 
lads do not countenance military floggings ; but 
riota attain no end beyond breiudug the peace, 
heads, and windows, only to leave one evil un- 
remedied and creato a score fresh ones. 

Picture Market-street with a mob of boys and 
men rushing pell-mell down the bill (it vxu a 
hiir, jammed and wedged in a street narrow aa 
a deiue, and already blocked with vehicles unable 
to pasB each other, except at interval^brick-bats 
anu Htonea flying in all directions. Picture the 



show when the afreets bristled with bayonets d 
loyal volunteers aniiouB to show "Boney" asd 
his FreiMdimen that " shopkeep^" could fight as 
well oa " spin yams ,■" when regimentd of foot at 
horse paraded and received colours mi PiccadiBy, 
then marched round the town to display them- 
selves and their valour. This was not peculiar 
to a street or a town ; but tbe prooeseionB and 
rejoicings to celebrate GooiEe Third's jubilee, and 
tbose which commemorated George Fourth'a coro- 
nation, had the Manchester stamp upon tbent. 
Not alone clergymen, magistrates, military, lamp- 
light«ra, firemen, etc, but bodies of artisans and 
operatives, pursuing their^ordinary avocationa aa 
they rode through the streets on Pickford's tar- 
ries, attended by bonnera and symbols of their 
traues ; tinners, weavers, spinners, printers, glass- 
blowere, carpenters, and others, wno distributed 
along the ronte the produce of their labour. Bat 
this is doubly a digression, for, besides being 
ante-dated, Market-street had no space for suca 
a cavdcade, which only paaaed ita upper end, en 
ToaU for Aidwidt Oreen. 

Ladies' petticoate dwindle almost to notbing- 
ness; gentlemen's coats and pantaloons fit pain- 
fully ; no amplitude of garment is seen, save tbe 
co^-scuttle Donnet and aheetraiBed neckdcth. 
Yet it comas to pass that the street which was 
wide enough for noops and wired ccat-skirts ia 

¥x)nouneod too narrow for its requirementa. 
here is always mud where the aky is ladir^^mose, 
and numerous feet, biped or quadruped, trrturata 
the pavement ; and my lady's mlk or my gentle- 
man e broadcloth was apt to ootAneA tbe taint of 
its abominations from tne close proximity of hocf 
or wheel, when no friendlj' step or doorway was 
at hand. Pedestrians might nave complained 
until Ibis day, had there been room for tbe vehi- 
cles; butst^-ooacheeacd"Btand-ooacbeB''w(Te 
on tbe increase. Pickford's and the Old Quay 
Company'B waggons did a goodly trade ; ooontiy 
carriers, too, demanded roadway [seduis were 
antiquated); ao, to make room for the growing 
giant, houses were pulled down and others rebuilt 
at a more respectful distance. Not all at onca^ 
Lady Lever's bad long been replaeed by the 
" W nite Bear Lin ;" the low, picturesque," Thatched 
House "vanished to make way for bridi and slate. 
The old exchange come down, and up went a 
wonderfid otolisk on its site. - Frieze, and archi- 
trave, and bell-tower of tbe noble atone mansioa 
disappeared as nithleasly as the croaa-bemiB and 
gables of ancient timber houses. And in the 
verv outset of improvement, Mancbeat^ upbe«T«d 
with a KFeat pohtical convulsion. Ilefbrm ! Not 
such r^rm as agitates men's riper minds now, but 
Radical reform — the first billowa of a migfatv tida. 
There was a contest in tbe theatre, it meetitig in 
Peter's Fields, apeech making, a riot act mad id- 
audibly from a window, an onalaoglit of cavaliy, 
and — butchery. Pull down the houses in man 
than one stroet, lest they tell of cannon [daiited 
to bar a passage, and fired to clear one ; widen 
the roadways, and wipe out the etaina, and make 
way for the annual procMuon which oommemo- 
rates Petorloo I 

The present exchaiiKe is built to fhmt tbe Mar- 
ket Place, and the leading street ia permanently 
widened, containing but one relic of tbe past, the 
" Palace Hotel," a asxV, red brick building, land- 
ing back from evon the wider atroct, its donUe 
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flight of lailed steps remaining, as when the Pro- 
tender stood there in his pride and be&uty. Look 
not for the ^alaoe now m Markat-street. If it 
jet existfl, it la in Palace Yard, behind a pile of 
stone wtirehouses. Since that first and last 
widening, the street has wadergono as many 
transformationB as a street in a pantomime ; but 
the harlequin has been Commero^, the wand- 
Wealth, and tlie changes Progress. 

Under the alche my of st«Am all things have 
been transmuted. What were noble shop fronta 
thirty years bade shrank into insignificance before 
the fiist pane of plate glass; just as the old cal 
lamps and tallow candles did in tlie infant houra 
of gas. And now, not half a dozen of the former 
nae shops remain in their present condition ; the 
street is well watched, well lighted, well paved 
(with blocks of granite); aad, begging Mr. Sala's 
pardcoi, for a thort (not long) street, with not on« 
pubUc building in itt tehoU letiffthAt is a veiy fair 
sample of business architecture.* N e wall's Build- 
ings^ where The Jjeague held counsel so long, albeit 
erected by a grocer, is no flimsy sugar temple, to 
melt in sun or shower; indeed, it na» stood /!rt 
ere now. Brooks's Bank was not built yesterday, 
and looks plun and substantial, as a bank should. 
Hugo blocks of brick, which the writer saw melt 
in romaces of flame have been replaced with nias- 
aive stone, solidity rather than omamentaljon 
suiting best their uses. However, Market-street 
is no sample of the "stones of Manchester ;" other 
than I have called this spot " a city of palaces," its 
denizens cotton lords; but the palaces line other 
streets (two elbowing as it were the "Queen's 
Hotel "), and have no connection with retail streets 

And now for its characteristics, which cannot 
be seen even with a tele3c<^ ikim the " Queen's 
Hotel" There are no dwelling-houses attached 
to the shops : the tenants lock, holt, and bar 
their premises at night, and sleep in the suburbs. 
This, I am reminded, la not altogether peculiar. 
Svt, above these shops are offices and vxirehoiuei, 
where countjT manuiacturers from Bolton. Bury, 
Oldham, Hyde, Dukinfield, Aahton, Stalybridge, 
Leigh, Mottram, Stockport, and Macds^eld 
(manufacturarB who attend the Tuesday and 
Saturday markets), deposit their goods aud sam- 
ples, one or two rooms sufGcing for each. All 
the oourts and pasBages around swarm with their 
HSns,over> windows, on the door-posts, and the lin- 
t^ Up the street, nearing Piccadilly, the shops 
gradually make way for the warehouses, some 
froE^ and lofty ; others, as Dugdale's, venerable 
even to the obliterated signs. Here and there is 
an inn for an <Hnnibua station ; and down in the 
basement, business opens doors to fent dealers 
and others— - cellar warehouses. Nor are the 
shops of Market-street the shops of Church- 
street, Liverpool ; or of CheapsJde, or of Begent- 
street, no. ma" of Oxford-street, London ; nor 
of Sackville -street, Dubliu. There are jewel- 
lers and ^versmiths, and chemists and print- 
seHera, and bootmakers and hatters, and hosiers 
and tailcos, and tea dealers and ironmongers ; 
but where are the ducks of bonnets, the lovee 
of shawls, the charming mantles, the exquisite 
china, the delicious fans T ' Where is there any- 

* Th« exehttigB, at one and of the quarter mile, ia in 
the Market Vaee ; the infirmary, at the other end, in 
Kccadilly. 



thing app^jaching Venya, or Jay's, or I __ 
'^ Tower of Nesle," or the "Oriental bazaar T 
Shops may be " shops all the civilised world over ;" 
but streets differ from each other in gjory; and 
Market-'Street, Manchester, has ceased to be a 
ladies' street for nearly twenty years. 

And now a word on the traffic. The "scribe," 
who anticipated the downfall of a " half brick " 
on bis devoted head, does give the omnibuses 
due commendation ; but he foils to note the lur- 
ries (sideless waggons), which, piled high with bi^ 
of cotten, almost to the level erf the second floors, or 
square bales of twist, secured by hydraulic pres- 
sure in bands of strong hoop-iron, choke the end 
of High-street, and Mend with the vehicular 
stream all over the city. He fails to note the 
calenderers' vans, or the dyers' or the printers' 
waggons, with loaiis of calicoes shaking like jelhes 
or Uanemange; or the coal carts Bcattwing their 
loose contents on the road as they pass ; or the 
monster engine -boilers, drawn (by tordiJ^t 
through the midnight streets) by eight, ten, or 
twelve horses, relays of men steadying the huge 
mass with strong rope gyes, and groaning in con- 
cert as it moves, and sways, and creaks, and stops, 
and moves again, inch by inch, foot by foot, over 
the yielding granite. Or the human tide of mer- 
chants, clerks, and salesmen, suiving through the 
streets at noonday, with a sprinkling of packers 
and warehouse women (the bctory giri, with 
close-tittiDg wrapper " brat," and friziy hair, «( hoe 
genut omne, belong te another district). Has he 
watched at Whitsuntide the atxeams of whit«- 
robed Sunday-school children, marshalled six 
abreast under the tablets of their respeddve 
schools (the clerey in the van), to sing anthems in 
the CoU^^ate Gbnroh or round Ardwick Oreen ; 
or an oooasicoal village rushcart, with itsjingling 
bells, ita ribbon^ and Etorris-dancere I Who sees 
a rushcart in Regent-street 1 Will a cockney 
know what is meant f Vet Market-street, grimy 
as it is, welcomes a rushcart now and then, and 
school children every year, or did not long 
ago. 

And now for the dinginess and grime. The 
portico and exchange are black as ink ; cathedral 
and college are the same; but the latter may well 
be hoary. Tbey are old as St. John's Gat«^ 
ClerkenweU ; older than St. Paul's Cathedral ; and 
pure black, not magpied. The.former, whatever 
their hue, need not envy the pump-hoodle tailed 
lion its j^fA, atop of the mansion near Charing 
Cross. The Duke of York, on his column, wants 
his &ce washiog wotbb than the lowlier Sir Robert 
Peel and John Dalton; and, good lacki are the 
Crimean guards as clean as they might bel 

Has the " scribe " looked round Ancoats, or Al- 
port Town, or Oaythom, or Qarratt, alter duak or 
before daylight 1 Has he seen the seven or cKht- 
storied iactorien lit up from ground to roof; loog 
lines of illuminated windows, laughing Aigus to 
scorn) Has he seen Ute myriad whiizmg wheeb 
and flashing spindles withini If not, he hal better 
have aocm)tea the invitatioii sent him in mistake, 
and have leonied Bometlmi^ more of the town he 
professes to write "the plain truth" about. 

The foreign element is strong, to be sura ; but 
Qermans outnumber Greeks, and a red fee is 
more an exotic in Market-street than in Regent- 
street. A turbaned Turk did, once upon a time, 
perambulate the flags with an open basket of 
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Turkey rhubarb ibr sale (iocredulons people did 
whisper "Tipperary" behind hia back); and stray 
LascBis, turned adrift from ships in Lirerpocu 
docks, shiver by the curb-stones ; but a com- 
parison of Slatwr's last Manchester "Directory!' 
with that of Mre. Elizabeth Rajald (1772), will, 
I think, show that LancoBhiro nnnenclaturea are 
etui in the ascendant. 

Qood and evil — the excellent and the objec- 
tionable — joetle on the pavement of all large 
towns, in all "slreete of the world." But no two 
main etreete are alike ; onl^ very cursoiy obser- 
vation could suggest it. Is it out of place to close 
with the remarkthat, in contradistinction to the 
patronymic of the " scribe," which, being inter- 
preted, means "wrong;" the answering scribe 
inherited from Norman suceetora a name which 
signified "true lawf However, the vrai-loi of a 
past generation has now merged in 

Mrs. Q. LurriAiia Baiiks. 



BETTWa T COED. 



OK Bflttm the beautiful^ lardv I've UDger'd 

la ipot 10 eDchantinK, m vBUsy hi fiiir, 
Where Beaatf hu moulded and punted tbs Lmdacapa, 

And Gukh'd etuih point with sooh taoaj and care. 
The monntalui that rise from th^ emerald raUey, 

Some clad in warm yerdon, eome naked and wild, 
Fold round thee to keep ont the itorm and the tempeit, 

Aa gianU that lonngly watch o'ar a ohild. 
Rnrinff kisBea thee early, ud StuDinei-time lingen 

n ihj iweet borden, then loavn with a tear ; 
■ ~ -"- — '— theihadeaofthybww'- 
iT Ull late In the year. 



Ii hiuh'd and lubdued _. 

Aaleep in her cxadle, hi* fkvouiite child. 
The erer-clear Conway, to qiarUiiig and graoefal. 



Windi thro' thee, i^reahiug both paatnre vid mead; 
Now playfuUy hiding, now dJincingln laughtsr, 

Now fretting uid rearing, like high mettled iteed. 
While IJiigwyiufiiiy cornea down fnnn the monntaini, 

O'er-leaping the rocks, foaming, roaring away ; 
As daahea an army of horrcmen to battle, 

Impatient and madden'd to ]oin in tlie fr^. 
In lome of thy aolitudea, miimy but lonely, 

Half hidden recesses of peace and repoae. 
Where balmieet zephyrs in summer are playing. 

And liitleaily, luily, life gently flows, 
Ida Hud that the f ftiries are seen, and thdr ainging 

Ii heud, as the shadow or spirit of sound. 
As waftings of mnsic from far m the diatance. 

Or water that lipplea and singt under ground. 
Oh, BeMwi the beautiful, nuely I've linger'd 

In spot so enchanting, in ralW m> fair. 
Where Beaoty, who moulded and fltdlh'd Uie landscape. 

Left footpnnts that tell she'd stood liugciring these ; 
Left tcacmga that tell of her thankfnl devotions. 

Pud wiUinglT after her labonn were o'er, 
Thni making M Bettws a temple, whose pilgrina 

The spirit of Beauty may oome to adore. 



1 leave thee, but hold the aweet chum of thy spirit 
Within me, to work out ita influence there. 



.> and wonder, with raptoroui gaze, 

III think of thy beauty and dream of thy glory, 
And oft in the dty break forth in thy praise. 



FIVE TIMES NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
A Stobt IV Five Pabts. 

BT JOHS DnuKIKO. 

Bdt NoH^ did not die. Death had tnade too 
sore of his prey in the dismal Liverpool cellar, 
leaving darkness, cold, and misery to compete 
the work and see the hopeless souts safe out of 
the world. But the advent of the little companv 
of humanitarians we left engaged in their work 
of mercy when the fourth New Year came in, 
had put to flight the coward trio, and leacued 
the prisoners upon the very threshold of time. 
And Nelly revived, more nom the new hope 
which Qeorge'e returning tondemess had brought 
her, than from the kindly offices of the outcast 
and her allies. Before the New Year was a day 
old, she and her children were safely lodged in 
the house up the court, where the outcast woman 
had first Bought aid ; and the forlorn wanderer 
herself who would gladly have died with the Old 
Year, had now a purpoae in life : a purpoao that 
aroused within her all her latent womanhood— 
the finding of the iavalid woman and her chil- 
dren. The sailor was not content with adminis- 
tering the contonta of hie brandy flask. He bad 
drawn an advance-note for a voyage to Smith 
America ; and he found no difficulty in eaahina 
it for leas than its worth. The money, depoeitea 
in the hands of the woman who had found nouse- 
room for Nelly, went far to secure restoratives 
and little comforts ; and George's pride was too 
much humiliated by the seoae of lus own faulti- 
neaa to prevent his accepting a service so wil- 
lingly and heartily renderod. Nor did the wulor's. 
br^erly kindoeas stop hero. About noon, on 
New-yeu's Day, he found his wav back to the 
court, learnt where Qeorge could oe found, and 
went out te seek him. A bright thouefat bad 
occurred to this rou^h son of the sea, and he had 
gone about putting it to a practical test. When 
he met George, he saluted nim with the tnmiiiy--- 

" Mate, what d'ye say to a trip in the ' Petrel,' 
along o' me T' 

As George had no answer ready to a qoestioD 
be scarcely understood, the sailor ezplained^ 

" Look here. The * Petrel ' wants a second 
engineer ; and I've been talking to the skipper 
about you. The first engineer's a decent fallow, 
and a friend o* mine ; the pay's good, and _ycu 
can get a advance to leave behmd for the missis 
and the voung uns ; and a run to the Spanish 
main 11 do von no sort o' harm. It's better sport 
nor hansin about publics, stngin' and etarvin', 
wi' Death for a messmate at home." 

After a time the sailor had all his own way; 
for Qeorge was not inclined to quarrel with work 
and wages, in whatever shape they might have 
come ; and Nelly was reconciled to toe short 
sepuation by the truant smile that came back, 
after so long an absence, to her husband's e^ 
and the cheery hopefulness with which he pic- 
tured the future. 'Then, after much inward wwst- 
Udk, George sat down and wrote a letter to TJncle 
Ja^Bon, telling something of hia story of mis- 
fortune and sufiering, asking him, for Nelly's sake, 
to forget the misunderstandings of the past, and 
craving a home for her and the children while 
he should be away. How that letter was received 
at the wold, those who remember Farmer Jack- 
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son's honest face, and his wife's kind heart, will 
be able to imagitiG. For the purpoaes of this 
story, it is sufficient to Buy that, within a month 
after our fourth New-yeu's Eve, Nelly and her 
children were basking in the quiet sunshine of 
the Yorkshire formes prosperity, and George 
was four thousand miles across the Atlantic, saU* 
in^ in the track of the Betting aun. Let no one 
^ere for the outcast woman. She found a home 
m the court till Uncle Jackson provided means 
of independent livelihood, by a judicious expendi- 
ture of a small sum of money, uiat gave her work 
to do, and inveated her life with uie happiness 
which good work well done always supplies. 



Early on the morning of the last New-year's 
if our history, before the dilatory day had 



Eve ^, ^ . 

dawned, an uiiromantic railw^ train was inying 
along the track of the Lancashire and YorkBhire 
Rulwaj as fast as the snow that lay hshtly on 
the raik^TOuld allow it to proceed. It had left 
the fog of Liverpool and the smoke of Manches- 
ter far behind ; and it was marvellouB how ra- 
pidly the &ozeD anow-flakea fied before the two 
stout brooms by which the engine's wheels were 

Karded. But there was at least one passenger 
that early train whose heart outran the en- 
gine in the race towards the east of Yorkshire. 
This passenger and one other sat in a second- 
class compartment, wrapped in rough, thick coats, 
and their heads covered by heavy sealskin caps 
with ample ear-fiapa. Through the dense cloud of 
smoke it was impossible to distin^sh their fea- 
tures clearly ; for they were smoking fiercely, the 
one by way of soothing his impatience, which in- 
creased as the hours passed and he drew nearer 
to his goal ; and the other in pure sympathy. 

"Don't tiiey talk about 'railway speed?' said 
the first of tnese, breaking a long silence sud- 
denly, and pronouncing the last word of his ques- 
tion with a tremendous emphasis, expressive of 
intense acorn. 

" WolV' replied the other, slowly taking his 
pipe from his lips, and rolling the words cares- 
singly along the roof of his mouth, as he would 
have rolled quids of negro-head, " I think I have 
heerd that expression used." 

Number One ^wled, by way of response ; and, 
after a pause, said — 

" I've been fool enough, all my working days, 
to think a locomotive engine a kind of embodi- 
ment of electric flight. Now, it seema to me the 
slowest mode of progress ever invented." 

" Aye, aye," said the other, " You see, you're 
impatient. You're a sort o' passage-bird that's 
got a mate waiting and whistling for bLm a good 
ways off; and yoirre natterally anxious." 

" So would you be anxious if you'd such a wife 
as I have, and such a pair of youngsters to go 
home to, and hadn't seen 'em — though you'd been 
in port three times — for the best part of a year." 

"I make no doubt of it — none whatsomever. 
Why, I'm a good hit flustered about 'em myself. 
You see, I've a sort of fatherly interest in 'em too. 
If I didn't eiadJy brin^ 'em into the world, I 
think I kep* 'em from goin' out of it : leastways 
my brandy-flask did ; an' if a brandy-flaak'a not 
part o" me, alt I can say is it ought to he." 

" So it did, Tom ; so it did," aaid the first, 
reaching out to grasp the other's homy hand 
under the canopy of smoke; "you saved 'em, 
Tom— and me too." 



"Well," responded Tom, stoically, as be re- 
turned the other's hearty grasp, " then that was 
the right thing, Georee— the right thing." 

" I believe I should fret myself to death vriih 
impatience, Tom," s^d Oeone at length, " if I 
were flying along the telegraph wires this minute, 
at the rate of a thousand mites a second." 

" So you would, George, and ve^ proper," 
asserted Tom, replacing the pipe in his mouth, 
and emitting an enormous volume of smoke — 
" nght you are." 

^en the two men relapsed into silence, and 
the train rumbled on into daylight. 

Meanwhile, as the day wore on, there was 
anxious expectation at Jacksoc's-o'-t'-Wold. In 
the old kitchen there were signs of plentiful pt«- 
paration, as of yore. To those whose years are 
mil of the incident and adventure of experience, 
and especially to those whose experience is that 
of heart-life rather than of surface-life, four years 
ago is " of yore ,-" for in liie lifetime of the heart 
a sunny day may seem a moment, and a cloudy 
night an age. They were hanging holly-boughs 
u^)on the rafters, planting laurel leaves in the 
wmdow-frames, decking each hook and nail upon 
the walls with wreaths and crowns and crosses of 
interwoven holly-leaves, and converting the plain 
whitewashed room into an evergreen bower. And 
on a ladder, planted on a stout deal table, in the 
middle of the kitchen, a pale-faced woman stood, 
reaching at arm's length to hang upon the central 
beam a bough of misdetoe. Had Puck lurked in 
the shelter of the leaves, or sat astride the glisten- 
ing berries of the mistletoe, he might have traced 
in that pale face the faint lines of sorrow that 
still mapped out the channels where the burning 
streams of sufleriug had run. But he, as like a 
lucky sprite he gazed into the depths of the two 
lustrous eyes unturned to watch the fixing of the 
bough, would have found bis nlummet fail to 
plumb the depth of love that ffiled each anxious 
orb; and, hke many a sadder sage, given up the 
task of gauging a true woman's soul. There was 
only one "log" that could sound those wella of 
love ; and it was in the breast of an impatient 
traveller, who clouded his impatience in a pall of 
smoke as the tardy locomotive carried liim along 
the track of rails and chafed his reatleas spirit 
with its tardy speed. At length she fixed the 
bough upon the beam, and a chorus of shrill 
voices cned " Hurrah !" Then she looked down- 
wards, with a happy smile ; and the chorus cried 
"Hun«h!" again as she descended to the floor. 
Such a chorus! NeUv's chubby body-giuird of 
our first New-year's Eve had grown within the 
four years. One, a sturdy lad of ten, with thick- 
soled boots and kuickerbocker breeches, was hold- 
ing by the hand a nervous little boy in petticoats, 
whose large dark eyes were lustrous, like her's 
who hung the bough upon the beam. Aaother, 
a stout, hvely girl of eight full years, held up in 
her plumji arms a little child, whose soul gleamed 
through its dehcata frame, and whose tiny hands 
were outstretched ^pealmgly to Nelly. And 
the rest, a rosy little company, stood round, and 
shouted with their silveir voices the triumphant 
^' Hurrah !" which signafised the hanging of the 
Idngly bunch of mistletoe. Holding the ladder 
■an the table was Aunt Jackson, stoat and hearty 
as when first we saw her; who held her sides 
and laughed and panted for her breath, as Nelly 
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toolrthe infant from its childish nurse, and, Idl- 
ing it, esclaimed — 

" litere's Goorge'o bush ; now, let him come as 
qulcldj as he will:'' 

So the hooTB eped onwaid till the diort day died, 
and early ereniiig ^read its mantle over Nature. 
Then, once more, the moon ahooe gloriouslj ; the 
bells rang out their Old Year's song upon the placid 
air; and the music ofthewutswos heard about the 
village. The snow lay ail feet deep upon the higher 
lands, and Kill ten feet in the hollows. Gangs of 
labourers bad cut out the roadways in tha ancient 
tracks; and the soow-fencea, towering over hedge- 
rows, and dwarfing trees and buildings, were frozen 
into adamantine nardness by the cold. At a 
silent, half-deserted roadside station stood a dog- 
cart ; and a strong-Umbed horse pawed and chafed 
in the traces, sniffing the night air eagerij, and 
struggling to relieve himself &om . the custody of 
a labourer, who held him by the curb. Within 
the station was a waiting-room; and there were 
Fanner Jacksoo, booted and wrapped in capa- 
cious coats, striding up and down the floor, &nd 
a Kttle figure, almost hidden in its wealth of 
wrappings, that enveloped him from head to foot, 
aa he eat upon a low chair, with bis little feet 
boating impatiently upon the fender. 

" Noobut thay hevn t met wi' no accident, thay 
owght ti be here aboot coo," said a little voice, 
quavering through the folds of a woollen scarf 
wat interposed between Tommy Qrindle's counte- 
nance and the external world. 

Farmer Jackson halted in his march, and, by 
dint of great effort and muscular force, extracted 
from a cavity below his waist a portly timepiece, 
tJiat would have scorned to tell tha time of day 
except on farming principles; and, having con- 
sidted the wibstantial monitor, replied, in gruff 
and discontented accents — 

" Twenty minutee past time, Tonmay. These 
railroads can't c()|ne up ti t' owd stage-coaches i' 
kee pin' th'er time." 

" whew-oo-oo-ew-eywh ! " sounded a distant 
whistle shrilly in the silent air ; and at the sound 
the little figure by the fender started from its 
Beat and hurried after Farmer Jackson, who had 



it cams on steadily through the night and ap- 
proached the station, ita warning lamp standing 
out in crimson brilliance from the snow-whit« 
monotony of all the country round. 

Two figures emerged from a smoke-cloud in 
the train, and, stepping upon the platform, shook 
themselvee like water-dogs emerging frvm a pond, 
and fiunf; their arms a^ut them Uke wiu^nill- 
sails, stnvins to shake and beat the cold out of 
their benumbed and icy frames, . Up to the two 
went Tommy Grindle and the farmer ; and while 
Uncle Jacksou wrung his nephew's right hand, 
little Tonuny hung on to the left, and danced 
about him in an ecstasy of joy. 

"Well, you're a hvely sort, old gentleman," 
remarked the sailor, approvingly, when Tomm/s 
first spasm of delieht had exhausted itself in an 
improvised " breucdown." 

Farmer Jackson, having wrenched the sailor's 
hand 08 violently as his muscles would permit^ 
thrust his own into the huge pocket of his over- 
coat^ and producing thence a short-necked stone 
botue, said — 



" But you mun boath be ommuat starved ti 
deed ; cum, tak* a pull at this, an' wait be i^ 
like winkin'. It's rare good stuJET; neither odjs 
need be afeerd ti drink. 

So the traveller? pulled heartil][ at the itoDC 
bottle, the farmer and Tommy Orindle fbUmad 
suit ; and when each had smacked his hp« and 
wished the rest " Good luck I" the fbur went out, 
and took their seats upon tha dog-cart; TJnck 
Jackson took the reins, and cried "Come np, 
Boger !" and the horae set off for home vith ul 
the speed he knew. Cleorge phed bis friendi 
with anxious questionings, and was set at rest bv 
Fanner Jackson's strong assurances uid litUe 
Tommy's enthusiastic praise of NeUf aad bet 
children. Their tyirits rose by contact with tb« 
&™ty air; and, while the farmer cried "Hi-ho- 
tantivy!" in the exuberance of bia satia&ctioa, 
the sailor sang the " Bay of Biscay," in a idee 
that called forth the ringmg echoes ever^from tha 
banks of glittering snow on either ude, and the 
steady, rapid hoof-strokes of stout Boger kqit 
musical time to the song. 

Assembled at the farm were aQ the friends d 
our firet meeting. The front door stood nvk 
open, and around the threshold clustered a gici^i 
of rustics, listening for the sound of wheels. At 
length it came, and all moved down into the road 
to welcome those whoee arrival it announced ; all 
but Nelly and her children, who tarried in tlia 
doorway— she with a beating heart more eager 
with ita welcome than all the others there. 

"Wo hoa, Roger!" cried the farmer; "Hiu^ 
rah !" shouted t^ie friends who gathered round 
the cart ; "Now, lads, strike up !" spoke tha 
authoritative voice of " Owd Ned ;" the waita 
struck up accordingly — " See-ee, the oonqne-iiiig 
he-e-e-e-e-ro come-ea !" a broad-shouldered figwe 
leaped from the dogcart and ran across the lawn; 
ana in another instant George and Nellj', and 
htUe George and tiny Nell, were locked m oo» 
embrace, with the parlour door close sliut te- 
tween them and all prying eyes. 

Sand bjTt a festive company assemlided b thi 
en. Iiie board waa loaded once i^aiii, and 
once again was cleared ; the yule-logs roared right 
lustily in the broad chimney, ana the crickets 
sang a glorious song of welcome on the heei^; 
the noUy sparided in the fire-hght, and the berriea 
of the mistletoe glistened and ^one as thot^ 
the meiry eyes of all good fairies beamed out d 
their lustrous shells ; and revelry ran riot in the 
hearts of all the joyous company. Once mora 
were tables cleared and packed away in obKun 
comers, where servant girls and heavy forming 
men ran up against them in the dark, and broke 
their shins in needless jolhty. George and KeDf 
sat side by side, within the shadow of the S«- 
ldace;.and opposite was Tommy Orindle, lat- 
sing Oeoipr on one knee and the baby on the 
other, while the older children crowded round the 
group, and laughed and capered gleefullv. Aunt 
Jackson went to and fro beaming with smiley 
and now and then stopping near the fireplaM to 
contemplate the happy little company, ttQ plea- 
sant-looking tears rushed into her eyee, and had 
te be thrust resolutely back into the depth bm 
which they sprang. Tne fanner got up and cleared 
his throat, and sang an ancient market-dinner 
song, that raved about stout hearts and swoatr 
becuts, and all good-fellowahip. The aaikv, ma- 
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rioet of all the orew, came next npoa the floor, and 
footed a livaiy honipipe ; to which Patch, the ener- 
getic cohbler, and stnig^ing Fitt played ad accom- 
panimeDt opoD the dounle-DBasfiddla and the ahrill 
danoiiet. The four young women joined in a glaa, 
which the sailor Tociferoualj c^plauded ; and thin 
Sam Weevil ga^ed bis way through a melan- 
chdy-sentiKtontaL ballad, redolent of plighted 
TOWS and broken hearts. Yet oobodj cau^t the 
tone from him ; for what reality had shattered 
hearts at such a time 1 It was a season and a 
jdaice from which falaehood and cape and sonow 
shrink awire, as fiends avoid the plaina of heaven. 
Load was the laughter when blindman's- buff was 
introduced, and ftfr a rollicking half-hour the lads 
and Usees chased each other alooK the floor. Botnr 
were tiie hhiehea of the timid ^ins, when fbrfeii- 
Irininn ware anattdied from their ]ipa by uncouth 
but ardent loven under the 'witching mistletoe. 
And handsome were the gawl^ youths for once, 
as their sluffiiBh souls awoke f^ one short Tiight, 
and revelledin Uie pleasure of the tima. 

Then came a sudden pause, and all stood still 
and solemn while the clock in the comer struck 
tbe last hour of the Old Year, and Fanner Jack- 
son reverently said, " God bless us in the year 
thafs oome! and Tonuny Orindle's quavering 
littls voice chimed in — "Amen !" Ndly whis- 
pered onca in Qeoi^'a ear, and George took her 
tiaad, while memories of other New Years rushed 
upon them both. But the children called for the 
daacet and all the rest agreed. So Patch, with 
Fitt, his trusty squire, betook themselves into a 
cor^ corner for an orchestra, and every one sought 
out a mate. The sailor, who had caused the 
bosom of every maiden in the room to flutter, 
and that of every jealous swain to swell with 
rage, by his persistent and cosmopolitan gal- 
lantn', now Ira out Aunt Jackson ; the fiirmer 
stood up with his niece ; George's partner was a 
lady of the choir ; tiny Nell's stout-aimed Uttle 
nurse took Tommy Orindle bv storm, and made 
htm take his place atid mind nis paces ; and, all 
the others being ready, " the band " plaved that 
best of country-^ance tunes, " Sir Roger ae Cover- 
' ley," and every nimble foot kept up the lively 
measure on the sounding floor. 

At length the waning night grew old, and hearty 
words at parting with promises of future h^py 
meetings, paesea from each kindly heart to every 
other one. Then footsteps and voices echoed 
alongthe anow-waUed roads, and "Jackson's- 
©"-t'-WoId" was loft in peace ; and in the ulence 
that succeeded there went up to Heaven the in- 
cense-ofl^dngs of two grateful souls, whose che- 
quered life of love and a^^thy had counted, 
in joy and sorrow and again in joy, " Five Times 
New-year's Eve." 



BT W. QDABUBT. 

Bdt the soDnd of the ihell whan heard alone, 
Ii loft and low, all ligh and moan, 



n lish a 

jiadifl(_ __, 

It dngeth h> low, 
And its aad note* flow 



tt ii ita moonifal melody. 



Its no(«a resound 

ntim under the gronnd. 
From lock-giit cstw of oceui, 

Like a holy hymn 
Of nymphi in oeap derotkau 

And tha wondroaa ihell 

Kqceaseth BO well 
nie paadoD* of the MS, 

Of faiiy forms 

Long nnned in atonns. 
And the** its sooeDtB be : — 

"There is a «a*e 

■Neath the ocean wave 
When an the saa-Bymphs dweU; 

•nabinr&r 

Than earth or Iter 
la onr sweet ooean dell 1 

la a goiseoni dome 
Of pearl and chirsolita: 

While gems that (p)w. 

And flOTreia tfaat Uow, 
DiffDSB then cryital Ught. 

" In Naratu' hatl. 



We,ni 



la all 



(Begotten by the mooo), 
Go trippinK by. 
Like thooihta that Sj, 



Ofm 






Theaeatc , 

Then fint wa learnt to aigh. 

" Then Neptone and .iSolna fonn 

A league below the lea. 

To raise at will a mighty stmm. 

And to their aid we nee, 

" The war began 

TTwixt lu and man 

For empire of the ocean. 

He— a --• 

Woro 

And caused dread oc 
.^ESohu rose and blew a migh^ blaat, 

While Neptune o'er the ocean rons*^ _ 

Then toaa'd each boat and bent e*d> tiny 

And shtrea were strewn wiUi i~ ~ 



BT A. a. HBNDEBSOir. 

Thb .£3THmcB or Hcsic. — Chaptcb II. 
ts my last p^>er I took it for granted that the 
physical beauty of music, and, indeed, all physi- 
cal beauty, is dependent upon symmeby and pro- 
portion. This, I think, has been folly demon- 
strated with regard to forms, as exhimted both 
innatureaudart; anditiastrildnglyiJlustratedby 
tones, as manifested in music Let there be any 
change in the conditions upon which this depends, 
and toe charm, the physical beauty, disawears, 
just as the beauty of^coloura is destroyed by the 
admixture of impurities, and the beauty of lines 
by being made crooked instead of straight, stisight 
instead of curved, disproportionate instead (^ pro- 
portionate. Divide a given melody into unequal 
portions ; let there be no proportion observed in 
the larger divisions ; let the strains consist of 
any number of bars or phrases taken at ran- 
dom ; let the notes have no proportion amongst 
themselves, let one be 6, 6, 7,-B, or 9 times as 
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lortg ta another ; let the ratios which govern the 
production of harmonf be altered, and all the 
physical beau^ of music is destroyed, or at all 
events materially diminished. I do not here 



to mental phenomena, as when we speak of a 
beautiful character, a. beautiful discourse, a beau- 
tiiul problem, a beautiful sentiment, and so on, 
but simply physical beautyiu neceesai; connection 
with the senses. There can be no doubt that very 
much confusion has arisen in the noiks of writers 
on raatheticB, ia consequence of the two species of 
beauty not having been sufficiently discnminated 
fifom each other. That there is aa intimate con- 
nection between the two is certain, &om the fact 
that the same terms are constantly being applied 
to both, as figures of speech of course ; but do 
not all figures of speech indicate a deep, though 
it maybe hidden, connection between that which 
is, and that which is figured to bel When Mil- 
ton speaks of " disproportioned sin," when Ophe- 
lia compares Eanilet'a disordered mind to " sweet 
bel^jingledandoutof tune," whan lago, contem- 
plaune the happr aSection that exists between 
Othello and DasdemonB, exclaims, " 0, you are 
well tuned now ; but 111 set down the pegs that 
make this music," and a hundred other siniilor 
instances that might be quoted, do we not fed 
the strict appropriateness of the language 1 But 
this is a subject that cannot be entered upon now. 
It may not be amias, before proceeding further, 
U> glance at some of the influences of physical 
beauty, and the want of it, in connection with 
mnsic. Take, for eiample, the influence of the 
human voice. If a smger comes before the public 
with a harsh untunable voice, or if, being natu- 
rallr good, it is made dis^reeable by straining ; 
if the singing be out of tune, that is, if falae in- 
tervals be used (and, be it remember^, intervals 
are true or false just as they conform to or depart 
from the exact mathematical ratio upon which 
their harmoniouaneas depends) ; if, mstead of 
flowing gracefully, the proper rhythm be distorted 
and broken, we are disagreeably affected, and this 
in spite of any amount of taste and expression 
that may be exhibited. The same with musical 
instmmenta. Contrast the sounds produced on 
a 39. 6d. fiddle, by a youth iuat beginning to 
leam, with the tones produced by a Sivori or a 
Joachim. How grating and disagieeable the one, 
bow grated and meUifluous the other. Then 
consider the effect of a weU-tuned church organ, 
as it peals forth through the aisles of a vatuted 
cathedral, even when no distinct tune or air is 
attempted, and even without rhythm or definite 
expression, but simply ia harmonious chords, or 
sounds having simple mathematical ratios with 
each other, expressed by well-voiced pipes, each 
class having ite own particular charact«r, and 
with an individual beauty of its own. It will be 
felt, by any one of common musical sensibility, 
that not oidy ia the ear charmed with the physi- 
cal beauty, but the heart is at the same tune 
touched and penetrated by the concord of sweet 
sounds. Instances of this kind might be greatly 
multiplied, but it is quite unnecessary, as they 
will readily occur to the reader. There ia one 
subject, however, in reference to the physical 
beauty of music, from its practical bearing upon 
musical education, that must not be passed ov«'. 



I allude to the proper tuning of the piAnolurie 
and the organ. If it were possible to tune these 
instrumenta so that the hannonic intervals, once 
preperly adjusted, would remain so, it would be 
a great blessing. But it is not so. Strings ud ■ 
pipes are subject to atmospheric and otiier ex- 
ternal influences; the stringandthepipefhatan 
at their proper pitch to-day, will cease to b« so 
to-morrow ; so that constant adjustment is necn- 
sary in order to preserve the intervals in Qtat 
int«7ity ; in other words, to preserve thwr pbj- 
sicalbwiuty. In the case of pipes, andjrind 
instruments generally, the dislocation of the id- 
tervsls is so disagreeable to the ear by the dMh 
of the sonorous waves ag^nst each other, pee- 
ducine those unpleasant efiects so often felt in 
churehes (which are no other than alternate le- 
inforcements of sound and points of sileuM, 
sounds thus singularlv causing silence), that 
wherp a remedy is at all practicable it is adcnted 
BoOn as possible. A similar efiect takes pliM 






ano&rte; 



with reference to strings, as 
but the efiect upon the ear ia not felt 
disagreeable as in the case of organ pipe«, 
because the vibration of a string dies away mod 
after it is excited. In no other way cw « 
account for the miserable state in which piano- 
fortes are often kept. It is by no means an on- 
common thing to find an instrument so unUtt^ 
ably out of tune, that not a single interval npni 
it ^isU be correct ; and you may aa well eipK* 
to produce muMic on it, as get the prisnitie 
colours by passing light through a bottie of ditdi 
water ; and yet, strange to say, there is often 
entire unconsciouanees on the mrt of those to- 
customed to finger it (I can h&raly[ say ] 
it) of all this evil. But it is an evil net 
A similar disturbance of hajrmonic proportioDi 
in reference to objects of sight is much sooner 
felt, and keenly too, even by the very persMH 
that can put up with any want of proporiioo in 
sounds. Suppose, for example, that our windows, 
doors, picture frames, etc., instead of b^g rec- 
tangular, were all shapes, or raUier no bdrjc; 
that there should be no preportion between thf^ 
ends and the sides, that the lines should be 
crooked and jagged ; suppose tables to be neitber 
round, oval, nor square ; plates, dishM, cups u' 
saucers, etc., the same, and a hundmi other 
irregularities that will occur to the leader, tDd 
some ideft may be formed of what really docs 
take place with reference to sounds. The reucn 
why the absence of proportion is itnmediitelj 
felt by the eye, but not by the ear, is becww 
objects of sight are constantly exposed tojbe 
view, but not sounding bodies to the ear. 
consider for a moment the consequences cf thia 
in the education of the ear, for the ear has to be 
educated as well as the eye. If a young girf « 
boy be taught to play on one of these badly-tunoa 
instruments, either the ear, naturally gMid, and 
fitted, BO to speak, for harmony, gets at once die- 
gusted with the discords, and the pupil Defects 
to leam and to practice, or, leas perfect by natauo, 
' accustomed to the false intervals, and uerer 



Teams accurately to distinguish them from tcu» 
ones; and sboul' 
they are certain to sing 



d pupito leam to ring with tt, 
to sing out of tune. May, bt" 
ther than this, the pianoforte, and of oouna tbe 
organ, when tuned as perfectly as they can IWi 
that is, as tiiey are at present constructed, jn 
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obliged to be put couBiderably out of tune in 
order to tnoke tbem playable in manv difibrent 
koya. There ia only one interval, the octavo, 
faariDg the relation of 1 to 2, that can be put 
exactly in tune. All the other harmonic inter- 
vals bef(»« ennmarated depart, in a greater or 
leoeer degree, ttom. the true m^ematicBl pitch ; 
M much so, that wneing masters, aware of the 
influence of theee dislocated intervals upon the 
ear, never allow their pupils to take them &om 
the piano, hut from another weU-trained voice or 
the riolin, on which the finest ahadings of pitch 
can be nude. What, then, must he the efiect 
npon tiie ear of pianos tbiit are permitted to 
remain in the discordant state before described? 
I (Mice adced an old professional musician, long 
since gone ta his giuve, how often pianofoHsB 
should be tuned 1 His reply was, " Every mom- 
It is time now to turn to the aeoond mthetio 
law of music, viz., that which has reference to 
its inner principle or soul, and which manifeeta 
itaelf by means of^ and through, the physically 
beautiful, but necGssarily matOTial, body already 
oonsidered. An acute analyst, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, has given the following definition of music, 
which may, I think, be accepted as coming as 
near to the truth as definitions of subjects not 
Btrictly mathematical usually do. He describes 
it as "an idealisation of the natural langua^ of 
pastdon." But this requires explanation. That 
music was origuially vocal, and that it expressed 
the natural instincnve pasaiona or emotions of 
the mind, can hardly be questioned ; and in what 
way it differed from the eipressioa of those feel- 
ings by ordinary speech and instinctive cries has 
aUMdy been made apparent — viz., in the addition 
of the ^ement of physical beauty. The natunl 
language of passion by means of sounds may be 
hettfd every day, not only in man, but in the 
lower animals. Tl^ dog barks for joy when let 
looee from his chidii, seeing the prospect of a 
wild scamper over the fields in compnny with 
his master, or growls in anger if any one threatens 
to deprive him of his dinner ; puaav pun her 
satisfaction as the warm soft hand is g^tly 
passed over her glossy coat (iu the right direc- 
tion, however] ; the bird chirps ; the angry lion 
roars ; the wounded anim^ howls bis pain, and 
ahrieks and groans ; and screams accompany hu- 
man nifbring. But in these there is no music, 
strictly spea£ng. Add, however, the element of 
rhythm to these instinctive sounds, and they be- 
OMoe, to a certain extent, musicaL It is in the 
onion that music has its origin. " Why the ac- 
tions (including, of course, the action of the vocal 
moacles), excited by strong feeling," says Mr. 
Spencer, "should tend to become rnythmical, is 
not very obvious." But is it not because the 
love of the beautiful is as much innate as the 
feelings themselves, and that both spring up to- 
gether ? Certain, however, it is, that musical 
art does not begin to exist until the two ele- 
ments are comnmed in some degree or other. 
But there is this difFerence to be observed : that 
whereas the passions are implanted in human 
nature ready formed, ready for action, so to speak, 
as may be seen in sava^ and in ohildrea, the love 
(rf heanty, though existing as a germ, or in a 
mdimentary stcrte in the rudest savage and in 
the child, reqnirea tnuning and development 



before it can manifest itself in fulness, and with 
that life and strength exhibited in the matured 
and cultivated art Tand not musical art alone^ of 
civilised nations. And so we find that the earliest 
chants, of which we have any record, difier but 
little from ordinary speech. It is the same with 
the dance chants of savage tribes, which are ex- 
ceedingly monotonous ; that is, theydo not possess 
the extended intervals, the harmonic steps, the 
varied rhythm, and symmetir of parts that melo- 
dies with us possess. The dhiaese and the Hin- 
doos have never proceeded in musio further than 
simple recitative, which is a medium between 
ordmary speech and song ; and, it is said, that the 
chants of Doatmen and others in the east are of 
a similar monotonous charncter. Even the refined 
Qreelcs, aa already observed in a former paper, 
went little, if at all, beyond the recitative, or, 
arii parlaiUe ot the Italians ; their lyres, which 
originally had but four strings (hence their word 
"tetrachord"), being uaed simply to accompany 
the voice in the recitation of their sacred legend 
and lyrical poems, either in unison, or, at most, 
in the mmplest relations of the octave, the fifth 
and the fourth. With the progress ot civilisa- 
tion, with mental culture, new states of society, 
mixture of races, and the thousand modifications 
involved in the word " progress," this recitative 
becomes developed into perfect song, into dis- 
tinctly marked melodies with spe^ charac- 
teristics. It is still, however, expressive of pas- 
sion and emotion, only that it bos become idea- 
lised, and has entered into more intimate union 
with the element of beauty, by more perfected 
rhythm, greater sj^mmetry, and extended har- 
mony, and varies with the ranks or Mlrala of so- 
ciety in which it is found. Thus, anger is the 
same passion, mentally considered, in a duchess 
and a milkmaid, a refined gentleman and a pea- 
sant ; but in its expreasion, whether naturally, 
as in ordinary speech, in recitative, or in song, 
will not be the same in each case. Consider 
how differently the paaston of love is expressed in 
the old Scotch ballad, " John Anderson, my Joe," 
in Mozart's " II mio Tesor^" from the opera of 
" Don Qiovanni," and in Beethoven's song of 
" Adelaide." Whether these things shall be per- 
fectly true to nature, and, at t£e same time, 
fulfil the requirement of art, depends upon the 
genius of the composer. It ia the same with the 
expression of other feelings. The religious feel- 
ings, for example, such as praise, penitence, thanks- 
giving, and adoration, though in their nature the 
same in all minds, alter their form of expression 
aooording to circumstances, to education, tem- 
perament, institutions, etc. Listen to the accents 
of praise in a dissenting chapel, amonf^ a sect 
who consider music aa an art to be a vain thing, 
and the same feeling expressed by two or three 
hundred well-trained voices in a spacious cathe- 
dral, chanting " The Heavens are Telling," of 
Haydn, or the "Halleluiah Chorus," of Handel. 
How immense the difference ! Both may be 
true to nature, but they are not both equally 
true to art ; and " art is not nature," to use 
Goethe's expression, "because it is art," In 
Uie ctuqtel, the law of beauty is violated. You 
hear a ^gar, ranting tune set to doggerel verses, 
and sung, in all sincerity it may be, and I be- 
lieve generally ia, by a number of voirae, no two 
of which are in tune with each other, in unison. 
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or in octave, or as near tbereto aa con be got, and 
with h»nnonv thrown oyerboard altogetaer. Id 
the cathedral, you have all the Teeoun^g of mu- 
Bical art combined. 

MuAic, ^1011, boinff idealiaed emotion, we '^a" 
Bee wherein it agrees with, and wtiNein it di^ra 
from, other arts. Take painting aa ao exampl& 
A picture ia not intendea to firote anjthiii^ ulce 
aoence or philosophy ; nor is it intentud to group 
tomther a lot of beautiful lines, orforms, or counira, 
or lisht and shade; ithaa often aatoirto tell titat 
ahail be in tereatdng to the feeling (0- the afiectiona. 
Void of this, though exhibiting great technical 
sldll, Gar which it mi^ justly be admired, it fails 
in the lecond law »F art. It b a body without a 
BouL But painting poaaesBes, to a great extent, 
tiie power en telling its story ; and music, that is 
muHic per «, unccmnected with words, has not. 
It may suggest a hundred things through the laws 
of associatioi^ but, hv itself it expressea nothing 
but the emotioQ itaBtt. But here is its power : — 
Being the natural language of feeling, or skqjposed 
to be, and if it is not it i£ea not iaW its minann, 
it goes direct to the heart, and, by the law of 
ff^pathy, calls up the some feeling tWt the com- 
poser luu expuienced when writm^ the muuc, 
just as a Tibnting string (how strikmg are these 
natural analogiea!) will cause a contiguous one to 
vibrate in the same manner, and produce the same 
sound. Muac thus intellectually feeblb but emo- 
tionally strong, has need ofwordsto tell its story. 
The poet is o^W to its aid; or rather they spring 
up together from the hidden recesses of the mini^ 
and remain so until, ^^ the alow advancement of 
art, music disengages itself &om rerse, and exhi- 
bits itself alone, in such things as the " Pastoral 
Symphony" of Beethoven, But music must, to a 
veiy great extent, be vocal Where there is one 
that can enjoy itpvr et timfU, there are a thou- 
sand that need the aid of words in order to enjoy 
it. How well Milton, who loved music in ms 
heart of hearts, understood this when he penned 
the following lines : — 
Blot pair at Sjnms, pledm of heaven's Joy, 
Bphem-bran haimonioiis diten, vmce and Tens, 
Wed your divine loiindi, end wing'd power emidojv 
Dead tkingi with inbreath'd eenn abb (o [oerce. 
And to OUT hitth-iaii'd phantasy preeeat 
^lat nndiatmbed long of pure conoert, 
Aj« tang befora (ha eqtpHre-aidoar'd thione 
To him that ols (hereon 
Wi(h (sindf ahmit and loleiQn JnlHlea. 
It is is this poem that he uses the remarkable 
npnmoa "djaproportioned sin," belbi« alluded 
to. But let me quote the whole passage, since it 
beaiB so stron^y upon my subject: — 

W diapnpiwtioDed BD 



To their great Lord, viho*e lort IKdr notton n 
In perfect diapawm, whilst they stood 
InfintoV " - • - 



I of good, 

A conqtarativB reference to other arts the in- 
telligeut reader will easily make. Poetry must 
be the most comprehensive of aH, because it has 
the use <^ that powerfid engine language, which 
WB draw in with our mother's m3k. Poetry 
can speak intelligibly of the highciit and the 
deftest things, can enforce the noblest truths, 
aDd by the wondrous power of words, excite the 
most vivid emotions and pasaions. But in ite 
command over the beaotifiil it is limited. Its 



rhythm, its name, exists in far greatcir perfeotion 
in music itself; while its figures, its imagery, call 
up only a faint shadow of what the paurter and 
the sculptor cause to stand forth as sabstantiat 
existence. When di^rent arts combine, as they 
do in opera, how great is the e&ct produced! 
Irluaic is the principcd element doubtless ; but it 
is greatly aided by poetry, dramatic action, and 
painting. We need not wonder at the intense 
delight taken by all persons of any cultivatioa in 
this composite art I have yet to speak of what 
be (^led the manlfAT^^wm of vocu expressioiL 
the applicai^ns of th« prindptea thus, 
fbebl;^ enough I know, sougtkt to be eatahliahed 
to existing works ot musical art. This, liowever, 
must be reserved fbr a Aiture occasion. At prv- 
sent I have got to the end of my tether. 
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LOVE'S EXPERIMENT. 

bz joil k. 9. whtiakzl 
Chatthi IIL— a IIicb Lfttlx Piot. 
Ajitbb we had settled the aSain of our absent 
Mends, Jack put a question to me which I had 
been expecting and hoping for, ia order that I 
might have an eicnae for apeakiE^ on the subject 
which was uppermost in my mind. As follows — 

"And how does society use you with respect to 
its fair members 1 Are you engaged to some &B- 
cinating damsel of seventeen, or are yon the vic- 
tim of aa unrequited love ?" 

My reply waa an eloquent accoont and descrip- 
tion of my hopes, doubts, fears, and misciviii^ 
with regard to Hiss Lucy Nashton ; ana I con- 
cluded with aaldng him for his advice and assist- 
ance. He volunteered both very willinglv, and, 
with a considerate Idndneas for iritich I ran very 
CTatofid at the time, made my communication 
the subject of five minutes' earnest reflection. 
At the end of that time he spoke, while I listened 
with au attention worthy of the theme. " Miss 
Nashton, as you say, evideiAly has at the least 
a passing regard for you. a!s a young lady of 
sense and judgment she does not deem it advis- 
able to allow vou to think so. Yoaare impatient 
for some evidence, some proof of the (sssuned) 
fact that ber treatment of you thus hi has not 
arisen from any indifference on her part, bat 
from a highly commendable maiden modesty. 
Have I eipreaaed myself clearly } Do you see 
the drift of my argument T 

" There's logic in the web of it, and you'reflect 
great credit upon your training for the bar. Pro- 
ceed," I replied, and he proceeded — 

" Under such circumstances I can only recoin- 
mend one course of action ; and if you follow it 
you will require to have your eyes wide open, or 
you may miss the mark at whicn you aim. 

" What must I dof I asked hurriedly. I to 
getting excited. 

" You must make her jealous of you." 

" Make her jealous of me!" 1 exclaimed; "whyr 

" Is not the reason obvious T he very quietly 

" Not exactly," I replied, &r I was taii^ at a 

loss to know how — 

This Bonr informer, Uiia hate-breediu tpg ^ 
This canker that eata ap Love's tender spnng ; 
This cany-tale, dlssensiouB jealousy*— 

could assist me in arriving at a knowledge of the 
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atat« of Miss Noahton's mind with regard to ine. 
But I submitted to hia superior judgment in auch 
mftttera, and aaked him oow Enich a consununa- 
tiaa VBS to be attainod. 

"Hum!" he replied, "the onlj difBcultj will 
be in chooaiiiK a wsj ; there are ao many, and all 
or them good ones. Let me see. Cxiuld you 
havo a rumour conreyed to her that ;oa are 
flirting with aome one; or that you are dreadfully 
Hmittan with the charma of one of tout Derby- 
shire maidens ; or, better still, could you let her 
see you in tiie societ; of some other g^l aa [^ty 
or prettier than hwaelfr 

I was silent After a short pause, he asked — 

" When will you see hor agamT' 

" I do not know," I answered. " I have a 
standing invitation to their house, and I think I 
shall go before long. They only live about ten 
miles from here." 

Aiter a few thoughtfiil whifb of tobacco smoke. 
Jack went on to say — 

" If you could arrange matteis vith any youiw 
lady of your acquaintance, who ia young and 
pretty enough fo» the punNwe, to accompany 
you to NaehtoD Mauor ; and, while there, to be 
very affectionate towards you, to speak of you aa 
her 'dear cousin WiUiam/ and act, throu^out, 
aa if she waa very fond of you, I would warrant 

Sni Uukt the sight of a rival would put Miss 
aahtoQ on her mettle, and she would accept 
you aa soon as you ^pped the question." 

I gave his suggestion a moment's reflection and 
tiMn replied— 

" Your plan loundi very well j but there is one 
serious impediment in the way of its being 
carried into operation." 

"Lsdeedl What is it, prav T he asked. 

■ Simply this," I anawiod, " I do not know 
any younff lady to whom I could safely entrust 
such a delicate task." 

*' That is a pity," he stud ; and after having 
made that consohng remark, he refilled his pipe, 
and smoked with toe air of a man who had given 
life up (or a bad job, and formed the laudable in- 
tention of '"°i""g a chimney of himself for 



A Ini^t idea occuned to me, and in order to 
^ve more forcible utterance to it I laid my band 
on Jack's shoulder, and, looking him earnestly in 
the bee, said, " I saw vou act the put of I^y 
Teazl^ in the 'School for Scandal,' at our amateur 
theatncals, when Mademoiselle Bosatinta was 
indisposed.' 

" Oh I you remember that perfwrnance do 
you r he temarited ; and I went on— 

" Tes ; and I remember that all who saw the 
personation sudthat they could not have believed 



that our Lady Teazle was a n 



cJ" 



I looked 



and qvoka, in fact you did eveiyUung, like an 
accomplished lady." 

I was proceeding in my eulogy, when he inter- 
rupted me with — 

" Well, dont think me nide, but allow me to 
ask what has Lady Teasle or Mademoiselle 
Bosatinta to do wiUi Miss Lucy Nashton t" 

With a alight degree of trepidation I oo&~ 



" I have a. proposal to make to you. Will you 
be my young lady t Will you assist me in the 
way yon have suggested t You are Just the man 
for tiie chontoter ; you will know how to be 



ofiectiooate without overstepping the bounds of 
modesty and prudence ; besidea, it will be such 
a nice story to tell after I am married to Lui^ 
Nashton. What do you say T 

After five minutes of profound reflection <m 
Jack's part, and intense anxiety on mine, ha 
answered me, s^ing — 

" I should have no objection but for ons thing. 
Such a proceeding would involve a very — veiy 
great sacrifice on my part" 

"Ohl" I exclaimei^ "do not let that trouble 
you for a moment I will boar eveiy item of 
eqense 1 It shan't cost you a farthing 1" 

" I was not thinking of that at aQ," he replied ; 
" the aaoifice I apeak of is of on entuely diaerent 

" What is it then 1" I asked, tombly afraid lest 
it should prove to be something awful in its 

"Well, you se^ I should be under tb» diafr- 
greeable aud painful necessity of idiavin^" he 
answered, fondly stroking his superb whiaken 

anA lUOUrtaffhflft. 

" Now, Jack," I entreated, " if yoa love me, 
consent to go oeardleBs for a month or two, in 
order to do me a kindnosa. I would do taoK 
than that for you." 

I waa full of that one idea ; if any man had 
told me that my life's happineaa depended on 
Jack's compliance with my wish, I should have 
believed hint. I paused » moment, and then 
continued — 

" I would not ask yoa to make auch a saorifioe 
if I could see a way to accomplish my wishes 
without it ; but I do not I Imow of no person, 
male or female, who can serve me in this matter 
.so well as yourself. Give me your promise^ and 
we will go to Nashton Manor on this day week." 

To my great relief and satisfaction he replied — 

" As you seem to have set your mind on that 
particular object— I give you the promise. But 
you must give me a solemn assurance in return." 

Ima^e (if you can) the eagerness with which 
I exclaimed — 

" I will promise anything !" 

Jack stated the conditions, in the following 
words — 

" You must give me your w<ad of honour ttiat 
you will not betray me under any circumstances 
whatever, sod that you will preserve my incog- 
nito at the risk of eveiything 1 Will you en^ige 
to do that 1" 

" Most solemnly !" I answered, sending u^ 
and giving him my hand in ratification ^ the 
breaty. Jack clasped my hand in his, and after 
another earnest proteataUon of good Mth on both 
sides, I began to make the neceasary preparatdona. 

CSAFTSB rV, — CoDBlM ClUU. 

" Makb haste ; Uie cab is waiting at the gate." 

" Dont be in such a dreadful bun; ; do yoa 
want me to tear the gathers out of n^ dress 7' 

The first qieaker was myself; the second was 
Jack Hilford in feminine attire, and his m<auen- 
taiy delay waa caused by the too rapid closing of 
a little wicket gate which we hod to paaa through 
in our way from the house to the lodge. Tne 
time was seven o'clock on the morning of the 
seventh day after Jack's arrival at Whetstone HolL 
After he had released himself from the em- 
brace of the little wicket, we hurried away towards 
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the oab which we had hired from the neighbouring 
town, and we were soon nunbling ODWsnle in the 
direction of the railwaj Btation. My companion 

med to be in the highest possible spirits ; but, 

m reasons which I cannot explain, mv faculties 
of emoTznent were in an awful etate of collapse. 
While ID such an unenviablestateofmindiTouma; 
freely suppose that I was in a ve^ poor numour 
for making observations on anything or anybody ; 
but I will endeavour to describe from memory 
the precise pattam or style of dress in which Jack 
^lad robed himself, with my assistance. Blush 
lot, fair reader, when I inform you that I bad 
done duty as lady's maid that morning; 'twas 
I that parted Jack's hair scrupulously and care- 
fully down the cestare ; 'twos I that arranged the 
bunch of false hair, to match his own, at ^e back 
of his head, in order to fill the drab chenille net 
which he was to wear. And a very charming 
young lady he seemed to be. His fair com- 
plexion and bright golden hair showed to perfect 
advani^se under the Leghorn travelling hat, trim- 
med with black velvet and twcT feathers, one black 
and one white. Round his neck he had a dainty, 
tiny etond-up collar, d la militaire, and a narrow 
Uue ribbon tied with a nice Uttle bow under his 
chin. And then his paletot and dress of &wn- 
coloured Llama, trimmed with brown velvet, and 
fastened at the top with three diminutive loops 
and six diminutive buttons, was the consumma- 
tion of lady-like simpUcity and taste. A pair of 
lace sleeves, worn tight round the wrist, and yel- 
low kid gloves completed his costume, or at least 
as much of it as is necessaiy to be described in 
this history. 

We arrived at the railway station, took return 
tickets, and when we were comfortably seated 
were hurried towards our destination at the rate 
ot thirty miles an hour. We passed the time 
veiy well ; the nearer we drew to the end of our 
journey, the higher Jack's spirits seemed to rise, 
and I began to feel something more like enthu- 
siaam and confidence in the success of our experi- 
ment. We bod a compartment entirely to our- 
selves all the way, and we laid our little plans 
in perfect ease and freedom. 

But there nos one circumstance which annoyed 
me very much, more than I liked to confess at 
the time, and that was Jack's obstinate persist- 
ence in smoking, contraiy to the rules and regu- 
lations of the company, and quite opposed to my 
notions as to what is proper and improper for a 
well-behaved and modest young lady to do. Jack 
smoked away, however, in defiance of the bye- 
laws and my entreaties, and at one station where 
we stopped, the guard who came to look at our 
tickets, seeing ^e compartmeut fuU of smoke, 
looked very pointedly at ttu, and then very politely 
(for a railway officisl) informed me that smoking 
was strictly prohibited in the company's carriages, 
and that / was liable to a fine of forty shillings 
and costs upon conviction before two or more 
magistrates. I blushed as red as blotting paper, 
but said nothing ; if the guard had chosen to look 
at my companion he would have seen a wreath of 
blue vweur curling upwards f^m beneath the 
folds of Jack's paletot, but the zealous official did 
not suspect the modeat-Iooking young person who 
■at oppomte to me. I never could smoke more 
than the hslf of a very mild cigar without being 
compelled to seek the privacy of my own room, in 



order to give vent to feelings the very rererse of 
pleasant, and I hold tobacco in any other form in 
the greatest abhorrence ; hence my annoyance at 
having such a charge brought against me, and in 
a railway carriage, too — confound it ! 

I got the better of my displeasure, and by the 
time we arrived at Naahton Manor I was fully 
prepared to appreciate the hearty roception which 
we met with. We were ushered into the break- 
fast-room, where the family were assembled, and 
the squire, shaking hands with me very violently 
all the while, said — 

" Ah, William ! 'I'm heartily glad to see vva! 
How have you left Sir John ana my Lady Whim- 
perl Quite well, I hope. And this charming 
young lady, a friend— perhaps a relative — «f 

{ours, ana a friend of ours from this time! 
lucy, take this youi^ gentlewoman under your 
care." 

After a few kind words of greeting from Mra 
Nashton and Lucy, who seemed to grow imme- 
diately and immoderately fond of mj "Cousin 
Clara, Lucy threw her arm round Jockos waist, 
and led him out of the roonl with every livdy 
demonstration of welcome and afifection. 

I may remark, in passing, that young ladles, is 
a rule, on first becoming acquainted with each 
other, seem to detect their secret gronndB of 
sympathy with one another much sotmer than 

Joung gentlemen. Two eentlemen are infre- 
uced U> each other, and let them be ever so 
much akin in disposition, taste, and temper, yet 
they do not begin to be intimate until they have 
got nearly or gloriously drunk in each other's 
company. On the contrary, two ladies are intro- 
duced to each other, and let there be the greatest 
possible amount of disparity between their ** likes 
and dislikes," yet, as soon as they know each 
other's names, they fall to kissing and cuddling 
one another in a manner that is perfectly dis- 
gusting to a sober-minded and undenions^tive 
bachelor like myself. The rapidity with which 
they fall into each other's affections is perfectly 
astonishing. I beg your pardon. I thought I 
heard you say—" And it^ equally astonishing 
how soon they fall out again." But I must have 
been mistaken. AdoUtcmtem verecundtm ate 
decet. The proverb probably does not appij (e 
women. 

As soon as I thought that Lucy and Jack were 
out of hearing, I mode tiie remark — 

"My companion is a stranger to you, I foe- 
sumer' 

" Yes ; but you do not imagine that our hos- 

Eitality will bo constrained on that account, we 
ope,'' said Mr. Nashton, vrith a ^lauoe towards 
his wife. That lady smiled acquiescence in ha 
husband's reply, and I went on — 

"She IB a mece of my stepmother's, and her 
unexpected arrival at Whetstone Hall threatened 
to interfere with some imj)(nrtant domestic ar- 
rangements for to-day ; so my lod^ requested nw 
to run down and spend the aay with you, as she 
felt sure that you would make us botL welcome, 
and that Clara and Lucy would become good 
friends." 

How I managed to utter such a tissue of fobe- 
hoods, witiiout stammering or brealdng dcim 
altogether is a marvel to me. 

"You are surely not going bock to-day f «»1 
Mm Nashton and her husband in a breath. 
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By the aid of a few more inTentionB, I con- 
Tin<»d tbem that our staj could not be prolonged, 
and they agreed to have dinner at four mstoiid 
of Biz, tneir usual hour ; and that Mr. Naahton 
was to drive ua to the station in the wagonette, 
a time for the last train, which would leaTo at 
ten minutes past seven in the evening. 

Lucj and Jack spent aD the day in runnine 
about the house ana gTounda ; the squire showed 
me his new stables, prise pigs, model cottases for 
farm labouren, aad eveij^ing else in which a 
country gentleman can be supposed to be inter- 
ested ; and so the time went on until the dinner 
hour. 

Another guest arrived, in the person of a Mr. 
Growler, who, Mrs. Nashton tnlormed me in a 
whisper, had been disappointed in three love 
aflkirH, and faoid taken a solemn oath never to 
offer his hand'in marriage to any woman again. 
More of him hereafter. That gentleman led the 
wav into the dining-room with our horteas, I 
followed with Lucv, and our host brought up Hm 
rear with Jack^ who was looking as demure as a 
Qoakereaa. The meal passed off veirpleosaDtlr; 
Jack behaved with the eravitjr and aeriouaneBS 
becoming a young lady ; But when Urs. Nashton 
rose and gave the signal for the ladies to leave 
the room, he made a wry foce at me, out of 
chagrin, I suppose, at being compelled to leave 
the squire's wcallent port, and go upstairs to tea. 
After I had sipped a few glasses with the two 
gentlemen, I pleaded a slight headache, and pro- 
ceeded upstairs to join the ladies. I found Mrs. 
Nashton alone in the drawing-room, and felt 
ratheruncomfortable at the prospect ot&Ute-A-UU 
with an elderly married lady ; but she smiled 

eaningly, and diamisaed me, a^ing — 

"four cousin and Lucy ars m the conserve 
tor^, WiQiamu I da» say you will prefer their 
society to mine," 

I had presence of mind enough to perpetrate 
a little courteous dissimulation, to the eSect that 
o long as I had the pleasure of Mm. Naahton's 
comjwny, or her daughter's, I would as soon 
spend my time with one as with the other. And 
having made-my best bow to the mother, I hui^ 
■ried towards the conservatory to seek the daughter. 

'n an avenue of clustering foliage, the broad 
ra leaves of the overhanging vines drooping 
m upon them, I found Lucy^ and Jack slowly 
waUdng along, their arms entwined around each 
other's waists, talking in a low tone, but loud 
enough to enable me to bear them in the place 
of my involuntary concealment. They were 
coming towards me, and I could hear their obeer- 
vationB, ordinary and common-pisce enough to 
prevent me from remembering there, with the 
exoeption of one sentence which Luc; uttered. 
Looking fondly up into Jack's face, she said — 

" I shall always love him for giving me such a 
friend as you, Ciara." 

I will not attempt to describe my emotions on 
hearing those words. I Battered myself that my 
experiment was successful ; my he^ was Ml of 
love for Lucy and gratitude to Jack. 1 joined 
them, and we walked to and &o in the conserva- 
tory, which was to me a very bower of bliss, a 
~ ~ nlen of Sden, and surely we were birds of para- 

X. We walked until my watch informed me 
that the time of our departure was drawing too 



I pass over our leave-taking, from motives pre- 
cisely similar to those expreased at Uie close of 
Chapter I., and reapectfully ask for your further 
indulgence while I proceed with — 

Ceapieb T. — A Gakz at Wribt. 
" FivB minutes past seven. We are in good time," 
said the sj^uire, pulling out his old-fashioned gold 
repeater, just boc)^ he drew rein at the entruioe 
to the railway station. The station-master mode 
his appearance, and, after he had saluted the 
squire, he respectMly asked — 

" Are you going by the down train, airl" 

" No,'' Mr. Nashton replied j " but this young 
lady and gentleman are going hj the up train." 

" The up trwn, sir P said the station-master. 
" There is not another train up to-ni^t, air; the 
last left here at 6 50." 

" Ten minutes be/ore seven I" the old gentleman 
exclaimed ; and then, turning sharply upon me, he 
continued— "I am certain that you said ten 
minutes pott seven, William." 

I had said so; tha*fault was mine; I stam- 
mered an excuse ; he cut me short by saying — 

"Never mind, there is no harm done. Yon 
cannot go home to night, that is evident, and I 
am not sorrv. You have an eioellent reason now 
for prolongmg your stay until to-morrow. Let 
us fret back OS quickly as we con," 

The horses' heads were turned towards Nashtop 
Manor, and we arrived there in about twenty 
minutes. 

I will not attempt to describe Luct's joy on 
seeing us return, and hearing that I and Jack hod 
missed the train. The aSbctionate young cre*- 
tUTQ threw her plump white aims round Jack's 
neck,an<l1dssea himina manner which made my 
lips water, and Jack's eyes sparide with unusual 
brilliancy. And then to see the way in whioh he 
returned her caresses ! And bncy my feelings ! 

Lucy led him off again; and, afto' their returiL 
they seated themselves side by aide uiion one of 
the sofas. Just as T had terminated a cabinet 
council within my own mind, and passed a leoo- 
lution to occupy a choir which stood beside Lucy, 
her father looked up from his evening paper, and, 
turning towards Ja(^ inquired — 

" Do you play whist, Mass Western V 

" I have played occasionally, sir," Jack replied. 

" Then we will have a rubber, Pumpai brinsa 
pack of new cords, and that table nearer to the 
fire. You will join us, William }" 

"With pleasure." 

We were soon gathered round a small, square, 
mahogany table; the paoteboord was produced, 
and the "cutting resultod in Lucy and I being 
paired against the squire and Jock. 

There is somethmg peculiarly piquant and 
" of a young and pretty 



the idea c , ^ 
calling you " toy pariier," 



n if it be 



game at whist. That delightful sensation 
always seemed to me like o foretaste of the bliaa 
I should feet on having the porticulor charmer 
fbr a life partner ; and, os I lake up the tricks 
whidi her trumps have secured, I can almost 
fancy — no matter what. However, that is one 
of the advantage or disadvantages of haying a 
lively imaginotion. 

The gome went on. At the end of the second 
"hand we had scored four on each aide, aud 
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each ende vanted tme to win the game. It wm 
Iiuc3^a turn to deal, and the laat card -which ahe 
turned up was the deuce of hearts. Looking at me 
in a very significant manner, I thought, she Haid~ 

"Hearts ore trumps!" Then, turning towards 
Jack, who sat at her left hand, she contmued — 

" It's your lead, Clara." 

" Hearte are tramps !" "HOTrta are trampal" 
I kept repeating these words to myeelf, until you 
might have knocked me down with a little club, 
and I was reduced \x> such a state of mental 
abeiratioa that if any one had eaid that bH the 
world was paxteboard, and all the men and'women 
merely coloured cards, I (ftould only faftve re- 
plied, " Hearts SM trumps." 

Once only during that brief waking dieam did 
I cast my eyes upon Lucy, and I saw, with jo^ 
beyond expresaioo, that she was regarding nfe 
wiui a \o(£ aa wiatfiil and intensely affectionate 
as tiiat with which a hungry donkey would con- 
template a catrot (T cannot think of a more 
appropriate simile). When she saw that I bad 
obeerred her, a &int flush'OTerspread her eounte- 
nanoe, and ahe turned her f^Anee another way. 

" Hearts are trumps!" She can only mean — 
Oh, ecstasy! I will propoao to-morrow morning, 
before I go away, ana then 

"Now for the odd trick; it's your lead, Wil- 

Tho«e words, spoken in the squire's strong 
Toioe, effectually interrupted my reverie, and I 
only remaining card, the t«n of trumps. 



iton played the queen, Lucy followed 

witii the knave, and Jack put down the king, 
sayins to me, very impressively — 

" iW is the odd Iriok, couan, and wq have 
beaten yon." 

"Tab, yes," said the squirBj "honours are eeey, 
and >iTe have won the odd tnck. The cards are 
with you ; will you shuffle them, Williamr 

The door opened to admit the "nuyoress domo" 
OF Uke estabushment, a good-looking woman of 
tie "fct, fcir, and forty description of female. 
After innumerable spasmodic genuflexions which 
had tlie efibct of causing me to think that the 
good woman was weak in the knees, or that she 
was afflicted with a kind of "chionio curtsey," 
the intrader walked up to Mrs, Nashton, and 
oommonicated something in an undertone, to 
which communication Mrs. Nashton re^ed— 

"Dear me! that b very unfortunate. However, 
Mr. Whimper must occupy the Gothic room, and 
perhaps — speaking louder, and addresaing herself 
to Jack— perhaps Clara would notobject to shar- 
ing LucVs room, as Mrs. Airey thinks we have 
not anotner quit* prepared," 

"Oh, mamma! she will I am sure; and I shall 
be so glad ! Ton will, wont you, Clara, dear T* 
ezdaimed Lucy, flinging her arms round Jack's 
neck, while I sat overwhelmed with shame aud 
tenor. There was no help for it, the truth must 
be told ; and, acting on the inevitable imputss 
caused by those reflections, T threw the cards on 
the tabl^ rose to my feet, and wad about to speak, 
when Jack seized my arm, and said loud enough 
for aH to hear — 

" Remember your promise !" 

I sat down again, oraahed with a sense of my 
own weakness and folly. The squire was trans- 
fixed with mute astonisnment ; Lucy glanced from 
me to Jack, and from Jack to me, in a state of 



jatoous bewilderment ; while Mrs. Naahton's &ce 
wore an ei^ressian of wonder and amaionent 
irtiidt was painful in its intensity. I hid myfiace 
on the table, in order to shut out the looks of 
agonised inquiry which met my eyes on every 
Bide, when the door opened, and the footman 
announced — 

" Sir John and Lady Whimper !" 

I sprung to my feet, but before I could move 
away, my father and Htmmothor were in the room ; 
the former Bobbuigandibly, the latter repnwching 
me with unldndness and mgratitude for not tel- 
ling them of my intended marriage! "WhydidI 
Eaway without letting them know and ahare my 
ppinesst" 

Orop the curtain. Lett tfie impending dinow- 
fflnU neither be seen nor heard by any ayes nor 



« Hilford Han, July Rth, 1864. 

" Dear WiUiam.— 4le inevitable adveiiiaement 
has sppeared in tne second column of the Time*: 
' J, H,' has returned to his diaconsdate parents 
again ; and everything has been forgiven and 
forgotten once more. How long the present 
pat<^ will wear I cannot t«ll ; but I snppoee I 
may eonnt on your kind hospitalif^ if anything 
ocours to mar our domestic felicity, and my 
Atther should think fit to 'renounce me' again. 

"Have you quite recovered your spirits and 
temper after the severe ^ock they met with at 
Naanton Manor 1 I hope you have ; but, if the 
contrary is the case, I hope jtm will accept the 
ensuing bit of ointment, which, I am sure, will 
help to heal your wounded pride and feeUnga. 
I received a letter this morning, directed as fol- 
lows ; — ' Miss Clara Western, per favour of Miss 
Lucy Nashton, Nashton Manor, Derb^frfiire ,•" the 
latter part of the direction was partially erased, 
and nndernoath it Miss Nashton had writt«i, 
' Per favour of John Hilford, Esq., Hilfbrd Hall,' 
On opening this doubly superscribed packet, I 
found that it contained a forfiial ofer to Miss^ 
Clara Western of the hand and heart in marriage 



rf — who do 



1 think t None other than c 



casual acquamtanoB, Mr, Growler, the middle- 
aged hypochondriac whom we met at Nashton 
Manor. I would have sent vou the letter, but I 
cherish the hope of being able to squeeze some 
fan out of the amorous gentleman, o^ answering 
him favourably, and t£en 'deceiving him.' 

" I am setthng down to work in good earnest, 
not at my own profession, but in the thorny path 
of literature. I have ahWiy made arrangementB 
fbr the publication of my fiwt effort, ' The Remi- 
niacencea of a Rake,' to which I am just giving 
the finishing touch. In am/idettce, the woib txm- 
taina a very fair portion of my own ^pwience. 
Remember me to Sir John and Lady Whimperj 
and believe me to remain your attached friend, 
«W».Wliiap«,Bi,." "J«hHiu<>«»- 
"And how about your experiment?" I hear 
you ask. Well, I suppose I must tell you, 
although it cuts me to tJie heart to think of^the 
result I am only sony that I cannot give the 
patient reader more perticulaTB than are con- 
tained in the following newspaper paragrajih. I 
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am not ^oteeaag to write lacVa memoirs, there- 
fore the story of nis wooing would be out of {dace 
hum, eyea if I oould tell it i and we must be oon- 
teut to wait ontil his book appeam if we would 
know what drugs, what cfaamie, what ooujurn- 
tions, and what mighty magic he bad vaed to 
arrive at the consummation recorded thua : — 

"On Saturday, December 3rd, at Wood&U 
Parish Chnrch, 1^ the Bev. Cbaxiea Hilford, U. A., 
uada ot tb« bridegroom, John, the onlr son of 
Edward Hilford, &q., of Hilford Hall, to Luoy, 
the only daughter (a George Naahton, Esq., of 
Nashton Manor. No cards." 



BY JOVATHAK OLDBnCK. 

Is attempting to answer the question, " What ia 
the Lancaabira dialect?" let me sav tJiat beaides 
that ao-oalled, written W " Tim Bobbin," Edwin 
Wangh, B«Minin Brierley, and otiiers, wfaidi is 
TwJly tho South-Eait Laneadiira dialect, tliere 
are several others, especially the Batt Lancashire, 
and the Sorth Laocafihire or FutdbA dialect. 
When, without leaving Lancashire, one can hear 
_UOle pronounced litU, labtl, and lile; or houtt, 
heawse^ haae, and hooae, it would be idle to deny 
tlie pluralitv of dialocte in Lancashire. But what 
is the probable origin of one and all these dialectal 

En^aad in the past baa been aucoBHsiYely rav- 
Med and ovetmn, conquered, settled, and occu- 
pied, by various tribes, natioiiB, or races of people. 
As to prehistoric times we can only take theory, 
and the most probable is that — 1. England was 
Mrly but thinly peopled with Qaela. 2. These 
were drives westward, to Wales and Inland, by 
the more numerous invading Cymry, or Britons. 

"Hough both Gaels and Cymry were Celtio 
bribes, tbeix languages differ conjuderably, i.e., the 
Qaelic of Scotluid and Ireland from the Cymric 
of Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. 

3l Before the Rconan invasion, the eastern and 
■oath-eastem coasta of England were pec^led by 
Tontonie tribes from Holland and Belgium, natned 
hj Cnsar and others BeUfm. 

4, The Bonlaas (with their auxiliaries of many 
European nations) drove the Britons eenerallv 
into Cumberiand and Westmorland, Cornwall 
and Wales. 

e. On ttie Romans finally qoittjt^ Britain, its 
mixed people (haraased by Picts and Scob^ or 
northern aa^)caUed in to help them certain Teu- 
tonic pe(q^e8, called the Angles, Saiona, and Jutes, 
then Lohalnting parte of JuUand, Holatein, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 

Of these, the most numerous, the Angles, nve 
its m«aent name to South-Britein — Angle-und, 
or England; the Saxons were next in number, 
and the Jutes the fewest. 

6. The next incursions were by Scandinavians 
and Northmen, i.e., Danes and Norwegians; the 
former occupying the shines of the norukem 
Engliah counties; the latter, those of Scotland 
and its isles. 

7. L^^y came tbe Normans, the dsscendsnts 
of Scandinavian &1hera and Brettm (or Cymric) 
moUiers. Though there have been later peaceful 
immigration andsetUementa of Flemings, French, 
eta, tliere baa been no irruption or invai ' 
afibct tbe national peace or speech. Now, 



these details to the eye, let us suppose each suc- 
cessive people, or ita speech, to oe a layer or 
stratum of earth or rock, depoaited over an eariier 
one, and wiUi such a dip that each of these strata 
shall crop out, with more or leas breadth and 
depth, according to general or local influenoes. 
Putting the Qaels and the Cymry (two Celtic 
tribes) together as Britens ; includmg the three 
tribes of Teutons as Angles or Saxons ; and all 
the Scandinavian races as Northmen and Danes ; 
we have six layers or strata, thua : — 



6. Normsna 


(Gray.) 


El Northmen or Danea. 


(Bed.) 


«. An{^ or Saxons. 


{Y.UOW.) 


3. BomaDL 


(WhHa.) 


ZBOgm. 


(Buff.) 


LBritoiB. 


(BlniL) 



But a diagram of solid ro(^ strata cannot taUy 
or fairly represent the livinv, mobile, and active 
forces of speech. Suppose uie mi peoples named 
in the above diagram to be represented by the 
colovtrs placed (^Msite their names. It wUl 
be seen that numo«(s 1 and 4 are the two largest 
or thickest strata ; and if liquids of all six colours 
were put, in these proportions and order, into a 
glass bowl, the result of the predomination blue 
and yellow would be a ereen ; not a bright greeik 
because modified by admixture with white, bu^ 
rod, and gray; so that the result would pro- 
bably be a dull, sage green. Such may depict the 
fusion or amalgamation <rf various toi^ues, com- 
bining to form our pi^sent En^iah language. 
But suppose any ^ven distHct tohave more red 
and leas olue, then the result i . ._.^. 

if blue, gray, and red, with lees yellow, ■ 

dark or purplish green. So any district, m which 
one race has left a deeper impress of its language 
than others, will retain in ito present folk-speeoh 
more marked tracea or remains of that particular 
race, than will other districte near or far. 

Now to ttpply this to Lancashire, and espedally 
to South-East Lancashire. Omitting details, the 
Britons left considerable trscea therein of tiieir 
occupation, in the names of hill^ rivers, etc, and 
ofmany things of daily use. TheAng^(inoludii^[ 
Frisians) left a still broader mark on Lancaiiun, 
and e«^>ecially in the district aroimd Manchestra*. 
The I&nes oome next in importance; while the 
Bomana and Nonuana left comparativtdy few 
traces of their oocupation in the speech of Uie 
people. Excluding illustrative examples (which 
would make thia article too long), I come tram 
these and other data to the conclusion, that the 
broad Doric folk-speech of South-East Lancaabire 
at this day, bo far from beins a eornq>ti<m of any 
purer En^h, is one of the fast-fading relics and 
remnants of our own rugged mother-tongue, erro- 
neously called Anglo-Saxon, more truly Anglisc, 
or Old English. In what acme call the barbarous 
forms of the verbs of folk-apeeoh, thinugfa ^ 
their tonaea ; in the plural endhigs of nouns, and 
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in man; other forms and pbraaes of the dialect, 
the phUotogiat cannot fMl to recognise the estl; 
fonoa of the oldest English tongue. 

If thought desirable, I mav hereafter give ex- 
amples in proof of our Soutn-East Lancashire 
folk-speech having the largest residuum c£ ddeat 
EngUsb of any existing dialect. 



SPITEFUL NBLLT. 



Ona neet iri' her loiittiii' ; 
Eani Nelly wnr makiii' a ihiii for eanr Tom ; 

Mi f eytlMr wnr prcain' 

O'tx th' pqiper, an' dodn' ; 
An ' nr'r wiitin' th' toinu nt mi Jamie ahonld coms. 

Bo f eyther ilopt Epellin' 

Whan Nelly 'mn tellin' 
Mi mother, an' flytin' ut KiiDb'dy like ms 

Shontd think o' reiortiu' 

To th' matther o* ouortin'. 
Foe Nelly herael haa no laddie to Ma. 

By th' man bo aVd nyther 

BToo'd ne'er towd mi f (^ther, 
Aw lippent ha tlireawnee me for what boo had lald; 

8ich itormin' an' atarin', 

Bicb cuuin' an' aweuin , 
Ut good-foT-Dowt haaaiea, like me, ahonld e'er wed. 

Mi mother tnnit ctammy, 

Hoo fun tort wi' Jamie ; 
Hdo aaid he'r no betther nor lada owi to be ; 

Nell did nowt bo titther, 

Aw'r ready to hit her ; 
Il'a no tort o' mine hoo'i no laddie to lee. 

I'th' midat of o' th' bother 

FroUi' tone an' fro th' tother, 
Aw yaard Juuie'a whiatle : aa aw tumt to Ul' dor, 

Mia Nelly muat lock it, 

Put th' key in her pocket, 
An' aay nt tbeae thronblea nd keep me fro wnr I 

Aw wed what hoa*r dmn', 

Hoo'd atop m« fro gooin' ; 
aw went, aw'r aa Text aa oonld ba ; 

Aw arokt, an' mi aoikin' 

Boon tumt into akroikin', 
So peeviih war Nell huv'd no laddie to aee. 

Th' awd pear three war fl^^' 

At th' casement, an' th' rappm' 
Wur beck'nia' me eaut into th' branchea to goo ; 

Aw met ace mi felly, 

Ith' a^te of eanr NaUy, 
Hoo'd lockt noane o'th' window, an' aw oonld get thro'. 

Aw itoode Bcaae a minute 

"Fore th' pear three al 



So Dp at 



An* th' danger aw'd run thro' mi laddie to 
That eended oth' bother 
Fro feyther an' mother : 



Bo windy or rainin', 
If Jamie 11 bo whiatle, uoo'll ne'er ma'e ma t' atop. 

Aw'm Bomy for Nelly, 

Ith'wantofafeUy, 
Hoo'a like to be fraogy ; heaw else oon boo ba I 

Hoo'a o'er tliree-an'-tharty, 

An' Smiday or wait;. 
At fairin' or wakea hoo'a no laddie to BOB. 



NOTES AND QUEKDSB. 
Peixt.— ("ConntryWordi," No. 11, p. I7e.)-Mr. 
W. BiwifceB,ofAocring(on,Beemaloim[^thatttiiBword 
ia naed abont that nrighbourbood to dmiota " weak aU. " 
I can nowhere find the word in uy gloaiMy of the 
Lawaahire dialect; but "penny-whip' uaLaDcaahira 



(and alao a Scotch) name for Tery amall beo'; "^nk" 
meami amall, knd "innky" or "pinky-winky" thj 
amaH "Penig," "panine" (Anglo-Saxon), a pauay, 
may be at the baais ci "penky." In Idneeuadura, they 
oill tUn, weak liquor "Vhip-baDv. To "pynck" wii 
to pinch, and it magr be ao named fmn the matt Mid 
hopa brans nnchad in *iiM>ly. " Knk-ejcd" ia imitll- 
eyed; and ranking,''inDonet,meanaponriy,iniw(JL 
I do not think the word haa anything to do with Pco- 
keth, aanaU towiuhipttreenuleewcetcfWaRiiigtDn. 
That ptaoe, Hke Tnlketh, Toxteth, Kdeenteth, and 
Colcheth (twiatad in tdlk-apaedi to Kilabaw], imAm 
the he^ of aome indrridnal, aa Penk heath, Tqtk 

and Colc'a heath. 

Jos. OuaccK. 



heath, Tock** heaU^ Blcke^lu 



Boohdale and the neiKhbooibood thirty ' 
ago, where coali were then sold by meemre u uu 
pita in that locality (ao many baaketa msde kload, etc) 
Nmnbera of the poorer people wereiu the hmlrit of nring 
pita, eapecially to one doae to the town, andbor- 
■■nmkftt" (k lia meunrx thin k hmmkM nf i 



Ing a 



., , aold in the , 

ud foorptaice per quart Tlieebe^akwatGOBimoaily 
called "penky^ hence the term a giU m- a ji^ a 
" penky api'^'gat the woridnc men m that naJgUnor- 
lurad, denoting thin or email Me ; and no doobtbad it* 
origin in " pmky," or amall, inferior, dnap waL I 
had the impraaaifai that the word was peoufiar to the 
Bodidale diatrict, and comparatirely modam ia iti 
origin.— In the iCTiginiJ edition of l^m BobUn'a worka 
(18191, he aiv«e "penay-whipk" verr amall hear. -Hal- 
liwelL in bia "Inctdonan of Archaic aAd Frariiida] 
Worda,''giTeathaaame: haaaya — "Penny-whip, mill 
ale, a Tainraahini word ;" but adther it thni ban 
"penky," or anything amroaching to it. 
Heath Honae, Newton Heath. E. WaiSLXT. 



Frecibely in ^portion as an author is m 
adtanoa of bia an, ii it likely that bia wofka will be 
negleoted— Sir W. 



A BKKACH of friendship between dog and.man 
moat come always from the tinman side ; the dog nerer 
caata ofif bia maater, betn^ him, langha at Um ; il ao 
time-aerrer, flatterer, critic The moat tqapiciaaa mao 
in the world caimat aoipect hia dog. — HeaU Lei. 

Tsna, we see that the speed of a bird's flight ia 
not eqiudled br the laatrmt nilway train. wUob ia litUl 
more thaD half the velocity of the golden eagle, Mt>- 
mated to paaa throngh the air at the rate ct 140 milaa 
T animj^ net only in I 



TBBt tracta of ooean, ftying at a rate eqnal to Btlj u 
aixty milea an hour, and keeping mi their oomaa both 
by day and night. Tin btut Mrcti of AnMiic*^ in that 
periodical migrationa, are frequently aean in aiteatioDi 
where a distance equal to 600 milea interpoaes batmen 
them and the neamt point of land from which tluy 
had taken theii flight— Stra)v< Stiirit$ (/ llu ^■ina' 
World, by JohM TtmAi. 



e-A NEW LANCASHIEB TALE, br EDWIN 
WAUGE, ia in preparation, the pnhUcattonof irtiicB 
will be commenced immediately. 



NOTICE. 

Editor'a addreai : Cbablxs HaBDWiCX, 14S, Einbden- 
street Holme, Maucbeatfr. 

Buaineaa addieaa : The SaoKKTABT irf the Co., 74, 
Market-atreet Mancheater. 

HSa mnat bear the writer'a name and addroa in 
fall; and moat be written on one dde cf papa oDly. 



Print*] bf A. Ireland A Oo., Fall UaU ; and ppbUAri ^1^ 
NoBTHaaw CoDvraa PoaLiaBmo OtaaurtiaanB, tt ww' 
oOoH, U, KiAatMaet, Manehtir. Lnedon AfBt: a 
Ticiaaa, Angel Conr^ Btnnd. 
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THE LANCASHraE DIALECT OR FOLK- 
SPEECH.— III. 
THE BETTISH OK CELTIC ELEMENT. 



OLDBUCK, 

A BRIEF eniuneratioa of varioue dasaes of words, 
indicatiTe of their common som^», eeems a naces- 
BB17 stop to a fair knowledge of the significance 
of our own peculiar dialect or folk-speech. For 
the preaent let oa traat onl^ of the British, or 
rather the Celtic element, which includes only a 
small sprinkling of Qoelic, but a verj considerable 
proportion of Cymric, Cambrian, or what would 
now be called Welsh words.* Words of Celtic pa- 
rentage, still in use amongst ub, maj bo divided 
into two classes — I. Local names; % Words re- 
lating to common things and the arts of life. 

I. Looal Name: — Only one or two Gaelic 
names occur to memory at the moment. Our 
river Tame is from the Gaelic Tainh, rest, quiet ; 
I.e., the quiet water. But the greater number of 
our local names for hill, moimtain, rock, and 
liver, an Cymric. Such are Pen (head or sum- 
mit), alt (a hill),+ ftike (a pointed hill), tor (a 
tower, or tower-like hill or rock), erag (a rock), 
foyn (a hill), crimUe {a sharp ridge), etc. A* to 
rivers and brooks, the Irwell (winding stream}, 
Ilk (the roebuck), Medlock (the Ml lake or pool), 
Combrook (cor-aun, a narrow stream), Douglas 
(black and blue-green water), Ribble (the rapid 
outlet], CeJder (the muddy or turning stream), 
Darwen (whit« or beautiful stream), Lune (from 
oj-aun, chief river), Wyre (pure, fresh, lively), 
Ooyt (a channel or dr^), Kennet (a whirliiig 

* My ADthorities for itatemenU En this article are 
tbeBcT. Riohard Gttmett (in ths " Tiansactioiu of the 
Philalogicol Sodetv ") ; tbe E«v. J. Wbitaker (see hia 
" Sperimen of an English -British Dictionary," in iaa 
"Hirtory of Moncheatcr," 4to, vol. ii., p. 240); the 
Ber, J. Davics, in his "Kacea in Luicubi 



book of the Englifih Language;" "Uorlej'a English 
Write™ ;" etc. 
t CosutoD Old Man U alt maeii, ths high hill or 



stream), Morecambe (great and crooked, or wind- 
ing), Windermere (beautiful or fair water), Clegg 
(a rock or cliff). Fed (a small fortress or strong- 
hold), Lever (great place), etc. Many more might 
be given, but these will suffice as specimens. I 
forbear giving the original Celtic or British words, 
of which the above are the Eoglish forma. 

2, Common Thingt, etc. — Basket, barrow, bat- 
ton, bran, prod (point), bill, cabin, cable, clout, 
crock, crook, crust, cock-boat, dum, drill, fleam, 
flasket, flaw, frieze, funnel, flannel, flip (liquor), 
flummery, garter, gusset, gyve (a fetter), griddle 
(an iron baking-plate), gruel, gown, hem, hoop (a 
quarter peck) housing, kiln, Icnob, lath, locker, 
mattock, meeh, mop, pail, pan, park, peck, pellet, 
piggin or biggin, pitcher, pottage, quay, quip, quib- 
ble, rail, rasher, ridge, rim, rug, solder, size, tackle, 
tart, tapel, ted (to spread hay), tinker, trace, etc 

Again, there is a large class of words in tho 
South-East Lancashire dialect or folk-speech, 
which are usually deemed vulgar, or what some 
would call " low slang." Many of these are 
genuine Celtic or old British words, as Balder- 
dash, bam, bicker, bug, bugbear, bully, carol, 
chine, cocker, cudgel, crimp, crisp, crowd (a fid- 
dle), crouch (to bend), crouch (to squat), cutty (a 
short pipe), cull, dock (to cut short), dun (dud^), 
filly, fudge, fur, glen, goal, grumble, hawk (to 
carry for sale, oko to expectorate), hawker, har- 
lot, hitch, hoyden, hog, lad, lass, leather, tick, 
lukewarm, lum (chimney), matter, muggy (soft 
and sultry), nudge, paunch, pitch (to throw}, pink 
(to adorn), pose (to embarrass), pimple, sop, 
soup, spree (trick, mischief), tall, tany, toss, trip, 
trudge, etc 

Whitaker, in his "English-British Dictionary," 
miles up words of British or Cymric origin with 
those derived from other peoples ; but the follow- 
ing are a few which he asserts to be derived from 
the British or old Welsh : — Adder-cop (a spider) 
cobweb, addle (rotten), agog (in a state of longing 
desire). He takes this last word, with jo^ ^og, 
shock, shake, and even quake, quagmire, wag, 
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also a tremulou!) woad), ^g, jig, etc., to have all 
a common Celtic or British souroe. Aproo (ori- 
ginally nappem, and from the same root as nap- 
kin, and of like meaniDg), baron (ftom bamu, to 
judge ; bum, a judge), bowl (from a. British word 
moaning anything made of horn, as bowla an- 
ciently were), bittern, the bitter-bun or bitter- 
bump of LancaBhirOj ia purelv Coltio, says Whitft- 
kor ; and the latter part of the word indicatas the 
bumping noise made b? the bird, while bun (foot) 
means the staUdng-bird. Block,'bog,clag,galoche, 
ete., are oil British, and from the same root. Boat, 
butt (a vessel and also a rouuded mass of eariJi 
to shoot at), butt (of land), and boot fa round 
case of leather for the leg), are all from tne same 
root, implying roundness. From the same or a 
like root he would derive bottle, butler, pottle. 
pot, pod, etc. Bodkin, sajs Whitoker, is derivoa 
from a British word, meaning a pocket dagger, 
rapier, or poniard ; and "Odsbodkuis," a common 
Manoheater oath in his day, means Qod's bodkins, 
I.e., the spear aud the nails that pierced the flesh 
of the crucified Saviour. Beg (a marsh, also a 

ELvy) is British; so are bonnet, booth (a dwelling, 
use, cottage, shed, or stall), bother (from a 
Britiui verb, to deafen). Break and brake, breach, 
breoch, breeches, britchel or brittle, etc., are all 
from a British root, signifying to break or rand 
asunder. These will si&ce aa examples i and as 
Whitaker was a thorough philo- Cambrian, the 
BpecimentiborrowedfromhimmuBt be taken with 
considerable ollowaoces for his philological bios. 
Enough baa been stated to show that the Celtic 
element, in common English speech, is (as the lata 
Rg^ Richard Qamett declared) much loi^r than 
has been fairly leoognitad, or (J may add) gene- 
rally suppoaeo. To it may be traced a lor^ 
spnnkUng of the words and phrases still found m 
our Lancashire folk-speech. 



WINTER. 



Bbrooding (ha tUcr ia a misty Toil, 

Through wlwaeaarkllng gloom, as the eys doth peer, 

All boiy mankind like spectres appear, 

Releued from eternity's shadowy vale 

In a ghostly time of Uie year. 

Lamp^ that the dismal dty illmne. 

Loose m the welkin ecem to hang, 

like cieiiseta bung from the lofty dome 

Of a pyramid's tlsmp mephiticaf tomb. 

While wheels invisible rattle and clang 

inth a mnaic to mutch the gloom. 

Borerinff tc«, like a ctirtBin hung 

Viova the Thespian roof ere an act begin, 

VeiUng the earth from the leoherous aim. 

Till a mantle of snow ahe has round bcr Hung, 

Solemnlf nihers the vinfer La, 

And prockimeth hii reign begun. 

From his palace of ice, in the frigid zone. 

Prancing he comes on the howling blast ; 

Scattering widely the leaves Uiat, brown 

With summer's breath, sere autumn had stromi 

O'ar the bare earth, now upwards cut 

And away in a whirlwind blown. 

Following fast in his vakc^ the 

I icabai^ totteriiw 
_j.i ^ re-e<ii 



from it's home in the fleecy cloud 

ffioh o'ecfaaoging a waste below. 
Where icabai^ totteriiw to uul fro, 
Meet wUh a cruh, Te-e(£oing loud. 
In a mutaal oTMthrow. 



Proudly enthroned on a cloudy dais. 
Racking athwart the hazy sky, 
A smile on his rugged featorea plays, 
As the quivering pole he eastward sways, 
And, big with hu new-eomt majcoty, 
The br^th of his realm surveys. 
With a crown of icicles round his brow, 
Bwiftly he oometh the year to close, 



Fronihis band he pulieth his glove < 
And with icy Gnffurs, that chiU one 
He merrily tweaks maoMnd by the 



throuKh, 



And with icy Gnm: 

He merrily tweaks . 

IHIL the tingling tip doth glow. 
Heartily greet him, welcome him in ! 
Worm IS his heart, though his hand be chill. 
Bound the hearth be gatheta the soda] ring 
Where holly and mistletoe merrily swing. 
And a liberal hand the bowl doth fill 
To the health of the Seasons' King I 



RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

BT FELIX FOLIO. 

Chapter V, 

To wear 1<MU boo, juM u if «i Utko, 
The Odd of Uoodueai, wu an nndmaker. 

Dr. Walctet riUr Hiit. 

" Thibtle," said Lt^tandtop, " in your rtciy of 
the old foshuuter, you told us that be was ow*- 
sioaally pteyed upon by impostors." 

Now Thistle was quite sensible GuA ho hti 
coma off but second beat in his encounta vith 
Husky; and thinking it possible that that ciicom- 
stoQoa might induce Lopondtop to tiy a totune; 
with him, ne guardedly inquired — 

"Well, what of that r 

"Nothing, except that it has reminded dm of 
tha story which I am about to relate, of one of 
thoee prowling va^bouds who go aboot tlie 
oountry seeking for fit subjects to unpoee upaa,' 
repUed Lopandtop. 

" I Bup|«se there'll bo a big troo or two in thi« 
storrl" surlily asked Thistle. 

"No, but a big scamp, and two big fbola,'' sud 
Lc^andtop, and thus began : — 

Old Bobby Colter was a farmer, and lived is 
an outrof-the-wi^ plaoe down below C^wL Hit 
„^r„ "'"■' " veak-mmded woman, and gave ~"~- 






thing to every cadger who came to the doer. So 
well waa this known to the frotoruity, that wben- 
ever any of its members went that way the)' 
wera sure to call upon her, although they ti»d bi 
go oboTo a mile up a lane which Isd to nowliBe 
else. Old Bobby had frequently complained of 
this indiscriminate almsgiving, for he wis a ckoe- 
fiated customer himself. They had had ao oilj 
son, who, in addition to being as weak-minded U 
his mother, had a still weaker conatitutiw ; s^ 
^W beuig pampered and petted by her till he 
waa about one and twenty, and the biggest fod 
in the comitv, he died. The poor old aonua 
took on terriniy at her loss, and he was alvaji 
uppermost in her thoughts. One day, about 
three months after his death, a meniuctnt of 
more than ordinary miserable appearance knoclod 
at the door, [and m a very bint voice asked ((* 
some reUef. Ha was going to "Lunum" toBt 
into some hospital; he was weak, he waa ill, » 
had sufibred long, he had mifTered much. Wt 
complaint waa "innards;" it had (lunled Un 
surgeons, it hod staggered the phyaicions, it ><> 
" unourable," it was unbearable. . He was (aftiog 
since yesterday ; he was hungry, he was thint^ 
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he vnaa faint, he waa tired. Ho had been better 
oS; he hod had good friends, but they were all 
dead and gone— gone. 






le of these 



and miefbrtui 



enouKD to excite the ajrmpathy of the old woman, 
but she implicitly beUeved in every one of them. 
Indeed, the cadger's appearacce was calculated 
to oouTiuce a superficial obserm that he was 
Buffering many of the ills of which he so piteously 
complained. Nature had made him tAll and 
eaunt, and given him high uheek-bones. Know- 
kd^ of human nature, aiid a long course of im- 
position, had taught him the use of eveir colla- 
teral aid requisite for his profession. Hie face 
was aa white as the under side of an abole leaf, 
or the bark of a silver birch tree ; and a dirty 
white kerchief was tied round his bead, entirelv 
concealing his hair. The corners of hia mourn 
were curved downwards, till they made that lying 
aperture in shape like a miniature rainbow. He 
bad a short cough, but its brevity was fully 
atoned for by its ^oquency; tears, as occaaioa 
required, flowed &om his eyes, but they were 
crocodile's ; he could spit blood any moment, but 
it was dragon's I 

As soon as he had told his tale, the old lady 
asked bim a question. Now, to your thorough- 
paced cadger tins is a good omen ; people seldom 
ask questions of mendicants without giving them 
something for the trouble of answering. 

" Where do you oome from, my good man t" 

" 'Haven, mum," he answered. 

The cadger meant Whitehaven, but the prefix 
is vwy frequently dispensed with. The people 
of Wolverhampton almoat invariably call their 
town 'Hampton. 

Betty Coulter, with upliiled hands, and with 
awe and wondw depicted upon her couut^iaiice. 



Seaven/ Dear me, do you mean to say you 
come from heaven 1" 

The fellow saw in an instant that the silly 
woman could be mode to believe any mortal or 
immortal thing; so,lettingdowiil^o comers of his 
mouth an extra half inch, and turning up his eyes 
like a jackdaw in a thunderstorm, he answered — 

" ¥es, mum, I dus. I comes from heaven." 

"Then tell me, my good man," said the credu- 
lous old creature, "have you seen anything of 
my poor, dear Johnny 1 He departed this life 
about three months ago, aged twenty-one years, 
in peace and a consumption ; and I'm sure he 
went to heaven." 

"WoU, mum, to tellyor the truth— an' TU 
not tell yor no lies, not aa I knows on — I bos 
sin yer son. I happen'd to bo a looMn' outer 
the gate ^en he come, an' I heerd Peter ax 
him hia name ; an' when he told him, Peter sez, 
sex he, 'Come in ; you is as right as a wooden 
clock, you isjlie sez. 'Voucomes of a goodfam- 
merly, you duz,' he am. 'You've got a stunnin' 
good old mother, you az — on' outer nouter,' he 
sec, 'what's good to the poor,' he sez. 'Coz,why} 
She can afibrd it,' he sez. ' Aa' it'a eaaier a gallus 
eighty' he ees, eea he, 'for a needle to go ri^ht 
tluough the eye of a camel, nor it is for rich 
people to enter the kingdom of heaven,' he aex, 
'if they never giz niiffin to nobody.'" 

Johnny's mother thought that the finishing 
touch of tiiia elegant and truthful oration sounded 
like a prayer; so she piously stud, " Amen." The 



celestial being befoi« her clashed his hands^ and, 
torning up his eyes till the white only was visible, 
said, " Ameu," too. 

" Did you see any more of Johnny V inquired 
Mrs. CoiUter. 

"See hii" I Lor bless yer, I should think I 
jest about did. Why, I wss a speakin' to him 
the werry day I come away," 

" And how is the poor b>y 1" asked hisaniious 
mother. " Is he happy ? Does he fret I la he 
in want of anything J" 

"Well, ter tell jer the truth, mum, he lun't a 
doin' so well as I stiould like ter see him," said 
Johuny's friend, in answer to this string of in- 
quiries. "Yer see, mum, it's the rule of the 
place for the new comers to do the hard work ; 
an' the job wot he's got he's not fit for, Yer 
see, mum, he is but weak." 

" Why, whatever have they given the poor boy 
to do r asked Old Betty. 

Without a moment's hesitation, the cadger re- 

" Iltft a grindin' o' pepper for the ttcdoe avot- 
Oct, mum r 

" Oil, dear 1 oh, dear J " said Johnny's mother ; 
"why, we could never get him to give the old 
malt-mill in the granary yonder a single turn in 
his life. Can nothing be done fo> him !" 

" Ves," replied the cadger, " if he could (mly 
but get hold of five suvenna, he could get a sub- 
stituter for to do all the work what they put« 
him to do. I shall be agoin' back in a few days, 
and wouldn't mind a tatdn' it to him, although 
thev ia werrv strict, an' punishes a feller awful 
if tney ketones him a couveyin' anythink into 

a ga heaven, I mean. Why, I once got a 

month for only takin' in a bit o' bacca, fwthe 
prophet ' Lijah.' " 

" Johnny shall have the money," said his mo- 
ther ; and she toddled upstairs at once, brought 
it down, and handed it to the trusty messenger. 

" I b'lieve Johnny is worry much m want of a 
change o' linn""," said he, as t4X)k the money. 

"Then he shall have all his sturts," was the 
reply. 

" An' shove in a silk bankerchar or two, mum, 
for the pepper ia awful strong, an' makes ^er eon 
sneeze peroigeous," ahouted Johnny's friend, oa 
Mrs. Coulter was making the best of her way 
upstairs again. 

Having received the bundle, and a gift fbr the 
trouble and risk of its conveyance, the cadger 
slowly and feebly took his de[>arture, with pro- 
testations of flutjifully discharging the duty with 
which he was entrusted. Reaching a turn in 
the lane, he slipped through the hedge into a 
plantation, took the handkerchief off nia head, 
and wiped the white off his face with it. He 
then took off hia jacket and waistcoat, took the 
shirts from the bundle, and put every one of 
them on his own person, one over the other, like 
thesldnsof anonioo. Drawing a hairy cap from 
one of the capacious pockets of his jacket, ho 
placed it upon his head, resumed hia outer gar- 
ments, and stepped into the lane a much stouter 
and more healuiy-lookiug member of society ! 

Old Betty Coulter would now have been the 
last peraon to recognise her trusty messenger, 
who IS striding on his way at the rate of five 
miles an hour — not a veiy nuad pace after all, 
when we consider his distant deatinatuMi. 
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Fanner Bobby Coulter reached hia home from 
Horaham market, on hia old pony " Croppy," juet 
one hour eStor the transformation sceoe ia the 
plantation. He had scarcely ent«red the house 
when his wife informed him, to his great amaze- 
radnt, that she had news of Johnny. With all 
her sillinese, he did not expect to hear anything 
BO astounding as that. 
" Our Johnny ! Why, whatever do you mean J" 
"Yes, our Johnny." And his wife related all 
that had taken place between herself and the 

■i^ou 'nation old Btupid," said Bobby; and 
he rushed off to poor old (>oppy'a snug stable, 
and before that well-conducted quadruped had 
swallowed two mouthfuls of corn, had nim re- 
bridled and saddled, and brought out. 

" Which way did the rascal take 1" asked Bobby. 

" Down the lane," was the reply. 

Out of the yard go Croppy and his rider, scat- 
tering an extensive harem of hens who were 
enjoying a friendly gossip at the gate previous to 
their retiring for the night, and raising a. cloud 
of dust and feathers, together with the indigna- 
tion of a fine old five-clawed Dorking cock, who 
shook his wattles threateningly at the pony, seem- 
jng to BAj, " Mr. Croppy, you'll get my spurs 
alKJut you when you come oack for tkat conduct" 
Twaa an idle throat, however, for poor Croppy 
was fated never to return to that homeetead. 



had returned to their leafly dormitories for the 
night, and cajisizing a young donkey who was 
indiscreet enough to stand " broadside on " whilst 
he nibbled the heart out of a thistle. 

On they go. Old Bobby muttering vengeance 
against the cadger; old Croppy pricking first one 
stumpy ear and then the other, m the vain endea- 
vour to find out what it was all about. 

They are now out upon the high road, with 
their faces towards London, the direction in which 
the guilty fugitive is generally sought. 

They call at the " Plough." The ostler has 
no information for Bobby ; there ia neither rest, 
nor hay and water for Croppy. 

They reach the " Harrow.^ " Well, yes, a tall 
chap, with a fresh face and rather stout, called 
and had a couple of pinta there about a quarter 
of an hour ago." 

"That certainly cannot be the man," says 
Bobby. 

The tall chap with a fresh face and rather 
stont is overtaken. 

" Has the tall chap with a fr«eh &ce and rather 
stout seen anything of a tall chap with a pide foce, 
a handkerchief round hia head, and a bundle in 
his hand?" 

"Yea, sure enough. He seed him get over 
yonder gate there, not ten minutes ago. He 
went alon^ the headland of that there field, and 
kep' peepin' into the hedge as if ho wanted to 
hide his handle." 

" Will the tall chap with a fresh face and rather 
atoDt be good enough to hold the pony whilst the 
&rmer goes and looks for the rascal ¥' 

"To be sure he will, and if the wagabond has 
bin an' gone and done anything wot he shoiddn't, 
he hopes he may be cotch'd." 

Coulter gets over the gate, and goes off in pur- 
suit of the viUaiu he will never find. He has 



left him behind in the person of the tail diap 
with a fresh face and rather stout, who, mounting 
the animal he is left in charge of, soon puts a safer 



ight a sorrowful and a disappointed n 
had left that home in the full hope of editoring 
the vagabond who had taken advantage ct hie 
wife's imbeciUtv. He had spoken harehly to hia 
wife, although ne knew she had been prompUd 
to do a sillv thing by her deep affection for tW 
lost boy. Vet here had he ; ne who could driyo 
a bargain with any man who attended Horsham 
market; he who was generally reckoned as wide- 
awake a follow as could be found amongst 
class, been and let the same sharper roh hit 
his pony ! What could he say to his wife i 
Oh, but that did puzzle him. At all events he 
would not sgiun buime his wife for what she twd 
done. We are wonderfully forgiving when ir 
want forgiveness. It is always easier to tolent 
when we stand in immediate need of toleiBtianl 
But Bobby could not bring himself uji enough to 
tell of Croppy's loss ; so he threw himself into 
his old arm-chair, turned his eyes to a log tint vu 
blazing on the dog-irons, and said — notonewori 

His wife soon discovered that Croppy was nti 
in the stable, and she broke silence with the 
question her husband so much dreaded 

" Whatever have you done with Croppy, master r 

He hesitated for a moment, then taldog hi' 
eyes from the fire, and looking his wife lx>Mt 
in the face, said— 

" Dame, never you mention Croppy's name t 
me again, and I'll never hlame you for what you 
gave that villain to-day. Croppy hat gone It 
heaven vnik the tuvtrini and the thirti I" 

It was in the manner we have attempted (•> 
describe that the company who frequraited the 
" Lion " amused themselves and each other. 
Songs, hunting and other stories, convenatioDS 
on natural history, anecdotes and jokes, and <x 
caaionally, in the long evenings of winter, whis 
and cribliage made up the round. PoUtics nre 
sometimes touched upon ; bat, as the people d 
the district were pretty much of the same wi; 
of thinking upon that subject, no shaip enoounttn 
took place upon their discussion, no 
animosities engendered therefrom. 

In those days — days when all the small hold- 
ings had not been engulfed by the e' -" 
ones of the present — days when the ten 
men themselves held the plough and buckleani 
the seodlop, farmers themselves were amoi^ 
the customers of the " Lion." Tales redolent rf 
the fresh earth, waving com, and the harveet- 
home were then current, many of which art kst 
in obUvion. With what gusto would cddPsimff 
Foiley tell— a^e, and believe it too— how thtt 
once upon a time a farmer had feot vastly tta 
best of his landlord (simple man t as if snch s 
thing could possibly occur), by having a oUuse 
put in hia lease oonceming Uie timber upon th* 
lann, to the efiect that he, " to wit the leeeee, 
shall have leave and Uoense, for his own bwwfij 
and interest, to lop, tap, aiul cut down poUardi, 
and by virtue of which he cleared the hcdding 
of every stick of timber I And with what gK 
also, would his neighbour repeat, for tie hun- 
dredth time, how old Somebody Else made » 
bargain with some great landowner, for the ut 
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of aa immense number of acres wliilst one cn^ 
odIj wbs matured, and haviug secured the neoes- 
aary "writins," immedklaly planted ihe whde 
of tiie RTOund with aooms I 

Beoder, ifin tout summer rambles your love of 
le^lacea, embowered dells, richlf-wooded slopes, 
and undi^ing turf, your footstmts lead ^u 
anuffigst " Sorrer'splMunnt hilla,"aiid vou discover 
t "Bed Lioa" peenng through the foliage of a fine 
di elm, his lair, heed not the ferociousness of hia 
attitude and countenance, nor take his appear- 
anoe as a " sign " of the greeting jou will raceive 
within the hostelry where he has so long " hung 
oat." Tis true you will not see the some buxom 
Isndlsdy we hare spoken of, neither, alas j will 
Tou find there Thiatle, Lopandtop, Husky, or 
Truffles. It may be said oi them, as of many 
otiiera who were to the manor bom — 
Thar are gone, they are dead, in the churcbrard lud. 

But th« trae It rtiU ramaiiu. 
Neither could you now obtain a tankard of old 
" morocco " like that which those worthies used 
to imbibe. No ; the persons who now frequent 
the " Lion " are, indeed, different. They travel 
by railroad ; and homely habits, and homely 
songs, and homely tales are too dow for theni. 
Th^ is young Scuttles the coal merchant — hia 
father sold cEumpwood and bsvins — when he 
goes to "town," he bolts down the lane to the 
station, and almost before tou have done won- 
dering whether he caught his train, he is seen 
returning, having performed the journey ! Why, 
we remember this same young fellow's father, 
when be went to " Lunnnny' used to take a place 
a week previously in the Srighthelmstone vag- 
pm, a tilted, ponderous affiur, but snug enou^ 
inside, amon^ the straw, withal— like that in 
which Bodenck Random, Captain Weazel and 
lady, and Isaac and Miss Jenny rode — warranted 
to travel at the rate of two miles and a half in 



collaia and housings of the horses I The old 
table and the old eettlo still form a part of the 
" Lion's " furniture ; and the old clock in the 
corner, wa believe, is itilt there. 

The newspapers that lie on the " Lion's" table 
are amon^t the things that ore changed. The 
one you found there when you first made the 
"Lion's" acquaintance bos long been defunct. It 
could not be made to pay at sevenpence ; but 
three others, double its size, at a penny each, but 
minus the little red impression in one comer, 
have taken its place, and flourisheth 1 
(To bt c<mtintud.J 
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B littls good lies hidden in each brsMt, 



Letn. 

^t™_ J , 

Wno with his song the trambliiig leaves ho rtirr'd, 
HMdoae." Oh,DoI What that cwMt weloome goat 
Baa MDg to flowsn sod to Uh balmy ur 
Will mMeen pan, a hidden, life-f oU rsy. 
And make the lei'' 
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GEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES.— I. 

BS JOBS E. T&ILOS. 

To an ardent lover of natural history the rotio- 

rt of former rambles is almost as ei^oyabla as 
raolisatiun of the present. The time which 
has since elapsed seems to have tinged them 
with an enjoym«nt peculiarly their own. Almost 
every yard of the route is remembered with affec- 
tion ; the very breath of some particular moming 
seems to be inhaled again as memory reverts to 
it ; and the contents of the museum, whether 
fossils, beetles, plants, or minerals, have each an 
individual history and association, which bring 
up to the mind of their possessor " a feast of fat 
thines." No men e^joy nature as naturalists do. 
To them the world is an open book, full of great 
lessons and living truths. Their hearts rejoice 
and grow glad, like ohildren'iL in the clear sun- 
shine and fresh sir. Scarcely con the animal 
spirits be contained ; one feels tempts to joke 
with everybody we meet, or to jump over any- 
thing we come across. No wonder that the fa- 
vourite poet of such men should be Wordsworth I 
I have rarely met with a naturalist who did not 
cherish that poet among his favourite authors. In 
his pages one con breathe the bracing air of the 
old mountains at any time, and can feel the 
solrannity of their mignty shadows upon us. 

Of course, the more time one has devoted to 
natural-history rambles, the more pleasure one 
lays up in retivepective store against those " rainy 
days''^wheD they become impossible. Only get 
among a company of naturalists who are oompar- 
ing notes I Iiisten to the luxuriant enjoyment 
with which some adventure or incident, triflii^ 
in itself, but important for its associations, is 
told I See the deep sense of pleasure ripple over 
the fsce ss the speaker revwts to the time of 
which he is relating. Not a man among them 
but enjoys the trivi^ story as mnoh as the nar- 

AUow me, kind reader, thus to trench a little on 
your time, and excuse the garrulity of a youne man 
who imagines that everybody regards bis nobby 
with the same feelings ss himself I This time of 
the year Wings to the recollection one or two 
very int«resting rambles in the neighbourhood of 
Stockport, about five years ago. The weather 
was much more open and ^niaJ than it has been 
lately, and therefore geological work could be done 
quit« as well as if it nad been summer tim& The 
branch line of railway between Stodmort and 
Woodley was about being completed. For some 
time past I had followed in the track of the ex- 
cavatora. The line of railway ^which is very 
short, bein^ onlv about four miles m length) runs 
along the right bank of the Tome, and bos to ^ass 
through some very uneven ground. At that time 
the dmt or clay and gravel beds, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, were being diligently 
studied. Local science was glad to get the 
smallest contributions, and it was rare indeed 
that the formation of a new roilivay gave such 

Slendid opportunities of studying tneee beds as 
d that above mentioned. Tne reason for this 
was that the line ran, along its entire length, 
through the upper and middle drift beds. In 
some places, as about a mile and a half from 
Stockport, the gullets, or cuttings, were forty or 
fifty fuet in depUi; and in aoother the drift beds 
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were ao dooi', that a tnniiel had to bo cut through 
tlio thick ciays. Sands and grarela alternated 
with these clay beds, and all told a deeply into- 
rosting story, which it is the provinca of the 
geologist to explain. 

Nearly all these drift bods, thronghout their 
entire soquonco, bear atrong eridenca and proof 
of glacial action ; that is, ice haa been greatly 
concerned in their depooition and formation. 
First of all, it must do distinctly understood 
that all the gravel, sand, and clay-boda in the 
neighbourhood of Mancheater ictrt forjned td&ng 
the bottom of tht tea I This means, of coura^ 
that the sea once flowed over the wide 



Lancaahire and Cheshire. I stiall adduce 

in meseni 
myself to my rnilwav. Now, in toe thick clays 



of this BHeertion prese^tl]^ althoueh ! 



luce proof 
shall limi 



_e to bo found boulders of rarious 
reader may see for himself if he but risit the 
nearest dav-pit. It is the fhiquency of thew 
boulders wnich gives to part of the drift beds 
their other geological term of " Ixiulder claT." 
Should the obeerrer be at all acquainted with 
but the sligbteat rudiments of mineralogy, he 
will find that many of the boulders are derived 
from other rocks than thoee of the immediate 
neighbourhood. In &ct, he will be able to ti-ace 
them to their parent source in the Cumberland 
or Sootoh mountains, and even to those in Nor- 
way ! It eeems very strange, but it is greatly 
true, that the origin of these forvigi^ boulders, 
as we ma^ call them, lies in the north or north- 
east. It ts this fact which has given to our beds 
of sand, gmrel, or olav their geneiBl name fS 
" northern drift." Well, in addition to this nor- 
thern origin, many of the boulders are Kmtehed 
and polished, juat as atones witich are sulijected 
to the action (^ ice are in the fiords of Nor- 
way, Bome of the boulders are veiy lai^ weigh- 
ing seteral tons. Of these, there is a good ei- 
ample lying in the grounds of Peel Faric, Salford, 
which was disinterred in the neighbourhood of 
Broughton. Almut half a mile finim the Stock- 

C terminus of the aboTO-mentioned railway, 
», during the eicavations, a very large granite 
boulder peeping out of the gravel. It was diain- 
terrod and turned over, and on the Wider surface 
were gnwves and scratches, some of them above 
a sixteenth of on inch in depth I Thia boulder 
has been removed, I believe, to the grounds of 
the Veraon Park, Stockport, where it may be 
seen at any time. Now, these great boulders 
oould not have been nMed all the way from Scot- 
land or Scandinavia by means of the water alone. 
They must have had some other means of tran- 
sit, and the agency of iceberga is the moat natural. 
It is welt known that icebergs, in existing seas, 
often have immense masses of stone froeen into 
them. Of course, whenever the ice meits, these 
bouldeiB will be dropped to the bottom of the 
sea, where they will be covered up with sand or 
mud, exactly as in the case of the boulders 
afotooaid. Again, should these icebergs become 
stranded in shallow water, as is fluently the 
ease, if the stony mass be low enough down it 
will grate against the sea bottom, end so become 
florstched. This is exactly how the boulders 
found in our Manchester gravels and days have 
come by their striations 1 

About two miles along the railway in question, 
from beneath the thick bed of overlying clays, 



theru emerges a layer of coarse sand, in wiiich 
the triiiuod eye soon dctecta fragments of tea- 
theUi I Many of them are sadly rounded nsd 
water-worn, as though the waves had rolled them 
for a long time among the rough particles of sand. 
But oocasionally tntirt shells are found. I was 
fortunate enough to meet with several apeeoea 
Among these was the little wentie-trap ((ktW- 
tMa eommumM), and one called Vanvt. Ther 
may still be found living in British seas, although 
these drift sands often contain shells which can 
only be found in the seas of Iceland and Qiven- 
land. Cockle shdls lay in this sand bed in greater 
abundance, as well aa a shell known to ooncholo- 
giata by the name of tdiina. AH the drcum- 
atances, however, prove not only tiiat the aea 
once covered this neighbourhood to a gntBt droth, 
but that the climate was greatly more rigid than 
it now is. It was a wintry sea, in which huge 
icebergs floated and stranded alternately, whilst 
from our high mountains glaciara slid down and 
debouched mto the sutroundins ooean, along 
whose bottom arctic molluscs uved and died. 
How long such a w( of drcumstancee prevailed, 
we leave the reader to imagine. He may form 
some idea of the extended diu^tion of the " drift," 
by the fact that It witnessed the formation and 
deposition of hundreds of feet of sand and clny 
which were thrown down on the sea bottom I 
An almost equal period of time must have mnce 
elapsed, for this muddy sea bottom has been up- 
lifted, and the waters, true to the first principle 
of gravitation, have been drained o^ slid since 
sought another level Thia upheaving procees 
went on until the mud became consolidated, aud fit- 
ted to be a splendid sub-soil for agricultural opera- 
tions. Meantime, the rivers flowed in their preaent 
valleys, Init were then much broader, as may "bo 
seen hy their terraca, or ancient banks, on either 
aide. The upheaving fora time enabled the rivers 
to cut their way tiuoufh the sheet of clay, and 
oven through the underlying rod sandstone rode 
In various places about Stockport, this achieve- 
ment may he ot»erved. Archimedes said if he had 
had a lever long enough, he would lukve moved the 
world : the geologist only asks for time to enable 
him to account, by natural agencies, for all the 
phenomena of the earth's rool^ crust ! 

Woo to the geologist if he bo a dandy ! Any 
dress is good enough for geologising, if it be onlv 
stroDg. Corduroy is the best, and with thick 
boots, a man may "face the doaviL" Neverahall 
I forget one especial morning I walked along the 
Woodley line. It had been raining for several 
days, and the adhesive clays stuck to the feet like 
birdhme. It took me more than an hour to do 
about half a mile. At eveiy step the foot aank a 
foot. And when one comes away, be is sure, by 
the geological evidence of his clomea, to be taken 
for a contractor, or even a navvy. Thia was my 
case on the day above mentioned. I managed to 
reach Woodley in some sort, and made my way 
to a largo atone quarry, which hod been cloa 



for the purpose of obtaining stone t 



dthe 



been famoua ft* its rich yield o 
plants, and it waa with a view to these I risilod it 
A row of red brick cottages stands in part of the 
quarry ; and, as I approached, a knot of middle- 
aged women, with nd, naked ums akimbo, were 
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Btanding Dear one of the doors, discussing some 
geaorol topic. As I passed them, I heard sereral 
Toicea exclaim—" That's th' gaffer, that's th' gaf- 
ferl" Half an hour was pleasantlv spent in the 
quany, when an internal voice called me away to 
"gnib." As I tBtiirned, one of the women ap- 
proached me with the blunt question — 

" If yo' pIoflB, who's to pay for V quarrels thoy'n 
tevkkeu wi' blastin' T' 

I was somewhat token aback, for I was deep in 
■ meditation about the many su^eetiona which 
that old quarry had so richly yielded. However, 
I saw now the connection between my being pro- 
nounced " th' gaffer" and this rather sudden queiy, 
I accordingly asked — 

" Who has broken your qnarrels V 

"Aw dunno kno' his name," answered my 
querist, " but they oo him ' Lung Jessy.' " 

" WeU, tben,"said I, "t«!l Lung Jessy, on Mon- 
day morning, that I say he is to pay for them." 

My qneetioner turnoa away well satisfied ; and, 
giving mo a "thank yo'," went to tell her neigh- 
boura of her success. 

How Lung Josay came off, on the following 
Monday m(»ning, 1 did not go again to inquire ! 



ME. TIM GOUGE'S MANY VEXATIONS. 

Bt W. B. FBEIB. 

Chaptbb I.— Hib Statue of "Punch." 
It was as wet, miserable, and altogether aa un- 
promising a night as ever eyes— human or other- 
wise, although the rhyme is quite unintentional — 
came across in their course of vision. The rain 
cffine down in an unmitigated and steady shower, 
worthy of even Munchcster itself, although it 
was not in that neTor-blcased conglomeration of 
■moke and cotton mills, but in a mora southerly 
part of "perfidious Albion," aa our frog-eating 
slKea etnrvM the channel somewhat ruddy t«rm 
the abode of the British Lion, viz., near the 
metropolis. 

As such vat the state of outdoor affairs, and 
not seeing at all clearly hojn /could amend them, 
never having had the feUuity of l»ing introduce^ 
to the clerk of the weather, I, after defiantly sur- 
veying flrtit up then down the front of my 
dconicilo, concluded I couldn't, perb^is, better 
while away the evening than by stepping down to 
BIT esteemed friend, Mr. Timothy Gouge's, of. 
wnoro, for the reader's especial delectation, I 

nhon attempt a short description. In the 
(dace he was very tall, six feet and odd in- 
dies without hia boots ho ixiaated, although the 
lads in the streeta were accustomed to t^rm him, 
fiuniiiariy, "Daddv Longlege," "Ten-foot," and 
several oOier eupnonious technicalities, which 
eioited hia ire mMt tremendously. He woa also 
thin in pwqxwtion to his height, nervous, some- 
what ahort-tempered and ftuciful when eicitod, 
and had a tongue almost as voluble aa a female's, 
when once fairly aet going. I sav almtM as 
voluble as a female's, because I ftilly believe a 
woman'a tongue is unequalled for speed by any- 
ttiiog yet discovered, and is perhaps also the 
neareat approach to perpetual motion possible. 

I think I may therefore safely term Timothy 
Gouge, Esq., a tolerably good kind of a fellow ; 
a aort of specimen of his class ; that is, a retired 
tradesman, who having mads his fortune in the 



"provision " trade somewhere in tlie country, had 
given up business, and had come to reside and to 
enjoy his otmm eum dUanitate, or otium tine dM- 
nitaU, as the case might be, near London, His 
residence was one of the modem "got-up" fashion, 
brick, with the usual stucco front, and havine 
a modest green impositioa, termed— irom simjJe 
and pure courtesy, I presume — a "lawn," although 
I have turned over my ideas times without num- 
ber to discover what claim it had to the title. 
The striking feature in front of the villa — 
" Row Villa Tim terms it — is, however, a sta- 
tue, has been one I mean, of Uie illustrious 
"Punch," and the facetious periodical bearing 
his immortal name, of which Mr. Tim is a 
devot«d and enthusiastic admirer. 

The aforesaid statue is Tim'a earthly bane, and 
is an uninterrupted and most fruitfid source of 
vexation and annoyanoe to him at all times and 
places, causing my i>oor friend to lose hia mental 
equanimity and self-control in a moat lamentable 
and laugh^le manner. 

When he first took the house it presented a 

a bleak and forlorn appearance tya all sides, 
inside and outaide, front, and evety othor 
side, as a natural sequence findiua Tim constant 
employment for a length of time in ornamenting 
the " grounds ;" the said grounds being grandilo- 
quentrf set forth in the advertiswnent of the 
sate of the property as "two acres, three roods, 
more or lets," Tim finding out as aoon as he fairiy 
got into poaeession that it was lea with a venge- 

It appears that when the ornamental process 
was considered to bl com|ilet«, a kind of faniily 
council was held, to consider the propriety of 
having a statue or fountaiu, or aomething " nice," 
as Mr. G.'s youngest "shoot" termed i^ on the 
lawn aforesaid. 

The Smiths had a founttun, with statues of 
Apollo and Venus acting the part of aqueducts 
in miniature; Jones had two green monstrositiea, 
called by the family "mermaids," although ittnuat 
be confessed they appeared to a casual oleerver 
more to resemble toads jJilicted with jaundice 
than anything else ; and, as Tim was not tho man 
to be outdone by either Smith or Jones in this 
kind of thing, it waa unanimously resolved to 
have a statue in front of Rose Vula. An ani- 
mated discusdon ensued as to Kkat it was to 
resemble, etc,, wherein many and various poiuts 
of domestic economy were raised and discussed 
in a manner truly refreshing — to the benighted 
souls of the sect known as bachelors, espe- 
cially — terminating, however, in Mr. Gouge 
carrying his own, and select, idea of having 
an imposing statue of ki» favourite "Punch** 
in the most conspicuous position in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was erected in duo course; the benevolent 
old gentleman being artistically repreaentol as 
standing in his usual facetious, mild, and polite 
manner, one baud being extended almost at right 
angles with his body, d to Pickwick, the nose and 
chin being of the usual proportions. 

When this woric of art was complete, Tim was 
for ever parading his "lawn," sometimes appar- 
ently h>st in deep thought, and at others posing 
himself in sundry interesting attitudes, but taking 
continual glanoea at hia chenahed statue, although 
it is presumed, but not recorded at a fact, a gr«>t 
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deal of time was loab br him in makiiiK fiirioua 
onslauKhts od the crowos of children who viould 
aasemme round hia dneUing, cheering luatily at 
the sight of the well-known figure posed iuaide 
thegates leading thereto. 

When first erected Tim had^ in a moment of 
mortal, perhaps pardonable pnde and weakneas, 
allowed the naing eenerabion of the nciglibour- 
hood to come inaide and view, with reapectful 
and diatant admiration, the meny man ; l>ut 
finding the plan did not work at all well, the 

EDungaterB being apt to take fijmiv and proscribed 
berties with the sud " Punch," in addition to 
Mra. O.'a violent denunciation of the plan aa 
"ridicidouB nonsense," Timothy was fain to re- 
linquish it, although it ia to be feared he did so 
twy reluctantly indeed. 

Thia sort of thing went on in au increasing 
wajr, till it culminated in auch a manner that 
Ur. Gouge, in order to save the auguat earthly 
personification of Comus from further desecra- 
tion, and himself further annoyance, had it pri- 
vately removed, no one ever knew where to, until 
a long time afterwards. What caused this step 
principally was as follows ; — 

One evening Tim had persuaded several of his 
friends, myself included, to pass the night at 
Rose Villa, in order to be on the spot early in 
the morning, to be ready to view the beauties 
of the aituation by sunrise. I never beard him 
mention the fact, but I somewhat fancy he se- 
cretly chuckled as he thought of our surprised 
and deUght«d exclamation on being introduced 
to lus doted object — to wit the tttatue. First 
thing next mommg I was startled from my sleep 
by a series of loud exclamations, violently de- 
nouncing and vowing vengeance against, m no 
measured degree, some person or persons un- 
known ; mingled with shouts, almost shrieks of 
uproarious buighier, after each burst of which 
the first-named voice would launch forth afresh 
with redoubled enei^ and vituperative spleen, 
I hastily dressed, and went down, wondering 
meantime at these discordant and most miusual 
sounds in the usually quiet and well-conducted 
residence of my friend. The sight which met 

Xeyes, however, at once eiplained the whole 
r; and I join^ in the most irrepressible and 
lusty fit of laughter ever uttered by human lungs. 
The cause whereof was this : Mr, Punch siooA 
OS if much inebriated, with Tim's old, discarded 
gipsy hat jovially inclined on one side of his 
venerable head ; his eyes were piunted so as to 
give liini tlie appearance of being cross-eyed ; bis 
reddened ; and between his respected 



most inveterate smoker. Over hia left dioulder 
was tied a long shillelah, Paddy- fashion, sus- 
pended from the one eud of which, and resting 
on bis back, was a bundle tied in a fiaming 
red Manchester-made handkerchief ; and from 
the front and more elevated end bung, sus- 
pended by a cord in mid air, a penuy Iwif be- 
smeared with treacle, in such a manner aa to 
give the beholder the idea that the old gentle- 
man was making insane and futile attempts to 
catch it in bis mouth, after the mode so much in 
vogue at countiy fairs a few years back; the 
b^ore-mentioned loaf being gently swayed back- 
wards and forwards by the soft morning breeze 



in a truly orthodox manner. Roaudhisitniected 
and now rubicund neck was hung a Urgepucwd, 
announcing, in very bold type, that " this was ■ 
morning performance of Mr. Punch, in his cele- 
brated and humorous entertunment, Admia. 
aion free. Half price at nine o'clock," and so on. 

The efiect of this most ludicrous mU» m wine, 
Btrildng on my view the very moment I emerged 
from the house, was fiurly uncontrollabla, lod 
we all, Tim included, laughed until we could no 
longer utter even the remotest shadow of a titil- 
lation ; one declaring " It was rich f anothw 
" wondered if Judy would be present at the tftn^ 
noon performance;" followed up by a third -vbn, 
with great gusto, proposed " three cheers for Mr. 
Gouge, for having provided this unique and inimit- 
able entertainment before breakfast." Thia wu 
too much for our respected host He began rar- 
ing in an impassioned manner, reviling all huajAs 
nature, " the dastardly perpetrators of this ub- 
looked-for and unmanly outrage in particdiaf 
followed up by numerous solemn and energelao 
vows of never-ending vengeance t^ainst the " ww- 
ard," etc., should he discover him, which, trf count, 
but caused renewed and hysterical laughter. 

He then accused ui, collectively and indiTidu- 
ally, of being in the secret, which was, of anast, 
denied in toto, although I may perhapa be per 
mitted to remark that I fanciea Mrs. Gouge, ud 
a nephew of Tim's who was staying in the bouae 
at the time, were at the bottom of the wbde 
a&ir. This is, however, merely my coDJectuia 
After some half hour's incoherent revii:^, Tim 
went into hisgarden-house, and solemnly, thourii 
none the less indignantly, proceeded to disrau 
his mux respected image ; after which he dispersed 
the crowds uf lads who had penetrated into hia 
lanaum, doubtless in the joyful anticipatioii of 
something " fine " being on the wing. 

Our entertainer entered bis domicile imioe- 
diately after, a crest-fallen and a sadder nua, 
" having bod such an insult offered to liis feeliagg 
and his pride, personal and paternal, as no taortil 
ever bad before him," he vowed. 

He finally foi^re the insul^ but it was not 
forgotten, Ea»i and every time he marchw 
through the streets his ears are saluted ^th, 
"Ob, dear! oh, poor Punch 1" in the squeakiiig 
voice proper to that much-admired iiuliTiduu 
when going through hjs well-known touroament 
with bis unruly spouse. On hearing these dia- 
(Mrdant and unwelcome sounds, the most be- 
nignant smile on my friend's face suddenly diei 
away, and in the place thereof there ^pem a 
malignant and revengefijl frown, usually accom- 
panied by a shaking of his clenched hand in tba 
direction of the offenders, indicative of his manly 
and down-knocking intontiona towards them. 

For months he never appeared in the aij, or 
ou 'change, where he bod formerly gone oocasiaa- 
ally. He grew still thinner than ever, aod to all 
appearance was liable to "go" every day. He 
dreamed of statues, his meals seemea con- 
posed of so many Punches, and altogether bia 
condition was sometbiug frightfid. 

After a little reasoning with bim, howeTor, I 
persuaded bim to have the whole affair, st^ue, 

KJestal, etc, removed quietly from the neigh- 
urhood for a time, in order to endeavour to 
got rid of the onut which rested upon bim ^^ 
a nightmare. 
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This was done soon after, and I had the conao- 
Utiou of Beeutg mon ami in better health thui 
8VW, &itd havinff a moat decided prejudice agaioBt 
" Et^oots" — as Artemus Ward would term ttwm — 
<rf every dewsription ! 

I have digremed ao bx from my ongin&L sub- 
ject that I must humbly apologise to the reader for 
so doing, merely stating I have related the above 
incident in Hr. Gouged history in order to give 
scone general idea of fis character and trials, reser- 
ving for a Aiture time the oooount of my visit to 
Hoae Villa, on this particular evening, when Ihap- 
puied to elucidate some interesting particulars. 
fTo bt cotttmued.) 



TE SHALL BEAT IF YE FAINT NOT. 

BT ma, a, ■. tomub. 

Look up, dwqiimdBnt wml 1 nor faar; 

ThoQ ahtll not aye be drooping liere ; 

Above this murlqr atmoaphere 

Hsaven'e sides are btua I 
Bod, ran the race, then brave athlete I 
Firm bind tby wndaU to thy feet. 
Nor fear with nobles to compete 



Tight, Roldier, fight I thy aonl nnaved, 
Ovrd on thy ihieid, and witdd the iword ; 
Hisu ahont — Immanuel : Ha is Lord ! 

And viator beL 
Endnre the ctom all patiently, 
Thoa ud one, Ood hMh seat it thee ; 
Bn( lift thine eyca, behold and »e 

The pearly gate ! 
Tmat thou in Qod. He knoweet bert 
The when and how to make thee Ueet ; 
In Hii own time He will grant test ; 

Leani thou to WNt. 
Seardier tor wlidom, be not blind ; 
Shake the dull thraldoni from thy mind ; 
In [m^erfnl seeking, thon ahalt find 

The Jewel rare. 
And thon, fond mother, raise thy he*d; 
Mourn not thy little-one as dead : 
Hie unfettered spirit baa bnt Bod 

To home more fair [ 
Hoar pilgrim, whither, staff in hand T 
Dost weary for the Fatherland T 
Idit to its bright, angelic hand ; 

They whisper — Come [ 
Be cheered, lone heart ; weep, weep no more 
For friends beloved, but "gone before;" 
Tbej beckon thee bom yonder shore— 

Thy heavenly home I 



FLORAGRAPHY. 

BT JOHN maRAH. 

Is Two Paetb. — Pabt 1. 
Shakspzbx tells us that " fairies use flowers for 
their idiAraotery," and, he might have added, so 
do mortals ; for the language of flowers is almost 
as universal and ancient a one as that of speech. 
The Chinew, whose chronicles ants-dat« the hia- 
t(7ic records of all other nations, have, and ever 
seen) to have had^ simple but complete mode 
of oommunicating ideas bv means of flor^ra- 
phic signs. The indestructiole mouumenta of tiie 
mighty AaETTian and Egyptian races bear on their 
Tsoeralile surfaces a code of floral telegraphy that 



Time has been powerless to ef&ce, but whose 
hierogl^hical meaning is veiled, or, at the best, 
but diouy guessed at in our days. India, wbose 
dvilisBtion had attained its full vigour whilst 
that of Greece was in its cradle, has ever been 
poeticaUy ingenious in finding in her magniflcent 
flora significations applicable to human interests. 
Biblical lore abounds in comparisons between 
" the golden stars that in earth's firmament do 
shine," and the feelings and passions of poor 
mortality. Persian poetry is replete with bios- 
somv similes ; whilst the mytholo^ of the Greeks 
has been an apparently inexhaustible storehouse 
to all poets in search of floral fejidea. With the 
Hellenic race, indeed, the symbolic htnguags of 
flowers reached its culminating point of granoeur ; 
and with the decline of Grecian glory faded away 
the brightest epoch in the history of floragraph^. 
In the eyes of the stemer-minded Latins this 
innocent study foimd leas favour ; and although 
they adapted many of their Hellenic predecessors' 
legends m connection with this science of sweet 
tMn^ to their own mythology, yet so wealcened 
was its hold upon the minds of the people, that 
when, in the course of events, the decadence of 
Rome came, they allowed it to pass into com- 
parative oblivion. With the revival of leaniing 
in the middle ages, tliis svmbolic style of coitos- 
pondence once more rebloomedj and under the 
especial protection of chivalry,--pjayed a &r from 
unimportant part in coutemptx'ary histcoy. No 
gallant knight or gentle dame could now aspire 
to good breeding unless perfectly conversant wiUi 
floragraphy ; and the names at least of some of 
Europe^ proudest families owe their origin to 
their founders' favourite blossom. 

Minstrels and minnesingers sang praises of their 
mistresses' chosen blooms ; the noblest knights 
and gayest squires broke many a lanoe, or emptied 
many a flagon, in honour of a sprig of broom or 
a bunch of violets Uiat some fair dome had per- 
chance adopted as her device ; whilst even kiugs, 
not coDf«nted with their r^al crowns, did not 
deem it beneath their dignity to enter the lists, 
and do battle for the floral wreath that beauty 
proflered as a guerdon for the victor. 

Thus, every age and every clime promulgated 
its system of floral signs ; and although now-a- 
days, as regards the laiger portion of Europe^ the 
language is almost a dead one, yet amongst man^ 
Oriental races, this emblematic mode of communi- 
cation stiU flourishes in all its pristine beauty. 



tained the most passionate love of flowers, apd 
with them flowers were made typical of every 
interesting event, public or private. Birth, mar- 
riage, bunal, and every ceremony of any import- 
ance whatever, was marked and distincUy com- 
S<ehended by means of its floral accompaniment, 
mblematic of relief to the mother and good 
fortune to the child was the palm ; young wooers 
delicately intimated their passion by decorating 
the doorways of their beloved ones' re^dences 
with garlands ; the illncea of the inmates was 
designated by buckthorn and laurel hunj^ across 
thelintda ; whilst' t^e ending of this bfe was 
denoted by paisl^ sprinkled over the tomb. The 
bodies of tlie beloved dead were crowned with 
various blossoms, and their umahung with wreaths 
of dgnificant meaning. 
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rewarded with some floral emblem ; the 01^- 
pion winner, aa a, token of his triumph, received 
a garland of wild olive ; he of the Pjliiian was 
rewEirded with a laurel crown ; tbs vanqaiaher 
at the NemsDn games was honoured with a o'own 
of parsley ; and at the Elean, with one of ptne- 
leavM, Then were their altara buried beneath 
their hloasoniy offerings, whilst all the ceremo- 
nies that were performed around them, depended 
chiefly on their floral accompanimeata for eluci- 
dation. In that time, that dime " where burn- 
ing Sappho lived and simg" the praises of the 
rose, the minstrel, the poet, the wrestler, and 
the patriot, were all alike rewarded with wreathed 
Moralities. Etren Borne — ambitious Rome — held 
a flowery crown as fit guerdon for the weightiest 
services. "It was with two or throe hundred 
crowns of oak," said Montesquieu," that Rome 
conquered the world." 

In tiie age of chivalry, and of the pre-eminence 
of tlie Ratmsb faith, floral significations still held 
sway. The Catholic distinguished between fast- 
ing and fbstive cercmonie*) oy the variety of the 
bouquets that adorned the altar before which he 
oflbred up his orisons, and the knight was oft 
enabled to show his devotion by wearing his lady's 
ooburs in his casque. 

In the romance of " Percefbret," a favourite 
gift of love is a hat adorned with roses. Roses 
which, tram the days when, as Herodotus says, 
Uidas, the Phrygian Idug, had gardens of them, 
until our own times, have ever reigned as sove- 
reign queen of flowers, with a beauty only equalled 
by that of " the rose-bud ^nlen of girls." 

In Don Quixote's favourite romance of " Ama- 
dis de Qaul," the cfrntive Oriana throws her 
lover, as a token of her imalterable ^fection, 
a rose bathed in her own tears ; and ever has 
that flower, which Juliet tells us would smell as 
sweet if called by any other name than that 
of " rose," been the favourite of poets and lovers. 
Emblematic of love iteelf, so much has been said 
about it by authors, that the works in its praise 
alone would, if collected, form a very respectable 
sized library. Anacreon, love's own minstrel, 
in language scarcely surpassed by the burning 
words of his unfortunate fellow votaiy, Sappho, 
has celebrated the powers of the rose ; and in Imes 
eloquent as his master's own, the admiring Anti- 
pater, in lus ode to the glorious Tean, prayed 
that "round thy tomb, oh, bard divine, would 
Biinuner pour her waste of roses." 

Truly, there is scarcely a great name in the 
world's Uterature that has not pud tribute to 
the "bloom of love," and quaintly fantastic were 
some of the beautiful legends with which they 
entwined it. Sometimes the rod rose was fabled 
by the ancients to have been originally whita, 
and to have received its rosy hue from blood 
drawn by a thorn from the foot of Venus, as she 
was hastening to the aid of her adored Adonis. 
Carey fencifully ascribes its ruddy tint to the 
kissee of Eve, whilst some Greek writers say the 
rose campion sprang from the bath of the goddess 
of love, and the full-boeomed cabbt^ rose from 
the tears of Lycurgns, the enany of Bacchus. 

One author, in speaking of this flower, asserts 
that in its original state it has no thorns, which, 
he sug^stively adds, are produced by cultiva- 
tion. Those glorious ancients who re^rded the 



the rose as the emblem of joy as well as i3f love, 
frequently represented Cupid ofiering one to Kar- 
pocrates, the god of silence ; and as a furtb«r 
illustration of tiie g^itle hint, on feetivB occasions 
suspended a rose over the table, intimating to 
the assembled gueste that the oonvorsaticm was 
to be literally, as well as metaphtmoally, ** under 
the rose." 

Shakspete has embalmed the legendary bist^iry 
attached to the York and Lancaster roses, in bis 
playof Henry VI. The story runs that various ad- 
herents of the rival Yorkist and Lancastrian fic- 
tions were disputing in the Temple Gardens, when 
Edward Mortimor'snephew and heir, Richard Plan- 
togenet, interrupted the conversation by saying — 

Let him that Is a tme bora gentlenuui. 

And Btonda apon the hoaoar of his birth. 
If he sui>p<»e3 that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar plui^ a white rowwitli me. 
To this the Earl of Suffolk replied— 

Let Mm that La no coward, nor nn flatterer. 

But dare maintun the pr~^ 

Pluck a rai roH from at 
On their roitpcctive friends following this esamptc, 
tho Earl of Warwick prophesies that this feud 

Shall Bend, between the red roic and the wJUlf, 

A thousand bouIs to death and deadly night ; 

and history duly records how moumfillly his pre- 
diction was verified by the succeeding Wars of 
the Boses, as they are termed ; but how the effii- 
sion of blood was at lost stayed by the union ot 
tho two rival families, in the marriage of Henty 
the Seventh with the heiress of the house of Yoit, 



alliance. 
In the well-known German romance, called 

" The Book of Heroes," a prominent position is 
assigned to the Rose Garden of Worms. The fra- 
gile rampart that surrounded that famoos garden 
was nothing more than a silken thread. Bebg 
attacked by gianta, it was triumphantly defended 
by a band of knights, to each oi whom Princess 
Chrymhilde assigned a chaplet of roses and a 
kiss as a reward. One of the knights, called 
Hildebrandt. is s^d, whilst accepting the chaplet, 
to have declined the salute ; but another, who 
was a monk named Ilaan, was so pleased with 
the recompense given, that he aak^ for the be- 
stowal of similar favours upon each of the fifty- 
two monks inhabiting the convent to which he 
belonged. His request was grwitcd, but not un- 
til he nad slain fifty-two of the gigantic oflendere. 
Although all nations hold this masterpiece of 
flomgraphy, therose, in high esteem, it is amongst 
Orient^ that it is more especially valued. Their 
poems are filled with its pr^se, and their legends 
connected with it numberiees. Of aUthebeaatifhl 
tales they tell you of the rose, none are m<x<e poeti- 
cally valuable than those which describe the pas- 
sionate love borne for it by the nightingale. In 
the "Book of the Nightingale," by tiie Persian 
poet Attar, the whole feathered creation is repre- 
sented as appearing before Solomon, and chai^gii^ 
the nightingale witii disturbing their rent by the 
plaintiveness of its Warblings. The wise long 
acquitted the poor Isrd, however, when it assund 
him that its frenzied strains were caused by the 
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ilistrscting love it entertaiaral for the roso — (i lovo 
that com{)eUed him to ease his oppreasod bosom 
bj breaking foitb into tbo touching lamentAtiona 
fbr which he ma acciued. The Persiaiu believe 
that this bird flutters about the roae until, over- 
powered bj love and perfume, it blls to the 
ground atupefied. 

Chaucer^ "Romiuint of the Rose," a trnnslation 
&mn the French, ^ves many of the alleeorical 
meaniogB assigned to this flower in the medimval 
ages; and William Dunbar, one of Scotland's 
tniMt, if oldest, poets, meet poetically dsflcribes 
the ha|)py onion of Princess Margaret of England 
with iua royal master, James the Fourth of Scot- 
land, under the allegorical title of " The Thistle 
and the Bose." 

The French have a very pretty custom con- 
nected with this flower, aomewhat similar, indeed, 
to the old English one of the May queen. The 
inhabitants of a villngo select the girl they deem 
beat deeerving the pnre of virtue, and, carrving 
her in triumph to a neighbouring church, tciere 
crown her, with a wreath of roeee, queen of their 
village for the ensuing year. Tradition asserts 
that this innocent festival was first instituted in 
the aiith century, at Salency, his birthpkce, by 
St. Hedard, bishop of Novou ; and, adds the 
stoiT, the good prelate had tne pleasure of crown- 
ing hia own sister as first roso-queen of Salency. 

Another foreign festival apjwrtaining to this 
fiower was that neld in the middle ages at the 
Italian city of Treviso, where the inhabitanta 
periodically erected a fortress of caipets, silk- 
nangings, and similar materials. The city maidens 
took possession, after having seen that theirstrong- 
hold was well supplied with spices, flowers, par- 
bculariy roses, ana other similar viariiie missiles. 
When til was prepared the fbrtalice was vigoreusly 
attacked by a parity of the opposite aes, who were 
met by showers of rosewater, and volleys of sweet- 
things, until, as in duty bound, they surrendered 
at discretion. Amongst the many high and 
might; ones who came to witness, or take part 
In this entertunment, was the Oerman emperor 
BarbaroBsa ; and he is statwl to have declared it 
one of the greatest diversiona that he had ever 
enjoved. 

These attractive customs were doubtlessly do- 
rived from the east ; somewhat similar ones still 
eiifit there, in Persia for instance. Whilst the 
» are in fiill bloom, parties of young men 
parade the streets of the cities, singing, dancing, 
playing, and pelting those they meet with showers 
of roses. In return for these little amusements 
the spectators reward them with trifling gratui- 
tiea, with which they then betake themselves to 
places of public entra^nmeut. 

Amongst some nations of antiquity it was cus- 
tomary to crown bridal couples with wreaths of 
white and red roses; and in tbe processions of 
the Corybantes, Cybele, tbe protecting deity of 
cities, was pelted with these odoriferous blossoms. 

In that most entertaining old roinance, " The 
Ooldeu Ass of Apulens "—the Latin prototype of 
GUI Bias — the hero, Lnciua, recovers his human 
form by eating some of the roses from the crown 
which the priest of Isia carried in the procession. 

The flower that, neit to tbe rose, seems to have 
gained the most notice from the poets is the 
(fcwrp, " whose white investments," as Shakspere 
says, "figoro iimoeenee." It appears strange 



that a little scentless floret like thia should have 
attained so many plaudits ; but Montgomery pro- 
bably hits the real cause ot its popularity when 
he says : — 

Tbe roao baa but a summer rcisn ; 
The diufly never dies. 

Formerly this little darlin? was termed the "e'e 
of day," and more reoentiy "day's eye." TTie 
French name for it is itarffuerilt, or " the poari ;" 
and at tbe banquet given in celebration of the 
mamago of Charles the Bold of Burgundy with 
the Princess Mai^arot of England, it was made 
emblematic of a pretty compliment to the royal 
pair. Amongst other clever automata intiwiuced 
on tbe occasion was a large tmioom, bearing on 
its back a leopard, bdding in one claw the st«n- 
dai^ (rf England, and iu the other a d^sy, ot 
MarmcriU. After the toy hod gone the round 
of the tables, one of the stewards took the floret 



e leopard's claw, and presented it, with a 
audatoiT address, to the royal bridegroom. 
According to the classic aocount, this little 



blossom owed its origin to Belidee, one of the 
dryads, the nymphs who jireaided over wood- 
lands. It is fabled that whilst this nymph was 
dancing with her favoured suitor, Ephigeus, she 
attracted tbe attention of Vertumnus, ttto guar- 
dian dei^ of orehards ; and, in order to shelter 
ber'from bis pursuit, she was transformed into 
Bellis, or the daisy. In MacphetBon's exquisite 
rendering of Ossian, there is a passage of great 
beauty, wherein a yet more celesti^ origm is 
assigned to this nestling of spring. The grand 
old Gaelic poet feigus that the iStisy was first 
sown above a baby's ^ve, by the dimpled hands 
of in&ntile angels. In the days of chivalry, ■ 
knight, when an accepted lover, was permitted 
by nia ladye fairs to engrave a daisy upon bis 
arms ; but irtien tbe damsel would not give on 
" aye " or a " nay" to his suit, but rather preferred 
to "taTTvtonKerinlove'8flowetTway,''she wreathed 
her head with a coronet of wild daisies, to intjmate 
that she would think of it. 

The primrote, emblematical of childhood, has 
received many deservedly warm encomiums from 
our poets, but none sweeter than those jiopular 
lines of Heniok's, beginnii^ — 



the last lines of which prove that tbe old 
bard had some knowledge of the langut^ of 
flowers. Isaak Walton sayx, In respect to this 
blossom, "When I last sat on this primrose bank, 
and looked down these meadows, I thought of 
them as Charles the Emperor did of Florence, 
' tliat tboy were too pleasant to be looked on, but 
only on hobdays,' " 

In his botamcal system, Linnmus appropriately 
termed this debcato flower the firstling of spring. 
It is classically named I'aralimt, in commemora- 
tion of a youth so named, who pined away with 
grief for the loss of his betrothed, and was meta- 
monihosod into the primrose. 

Fiirfef*, considered by some to signify modr*ty, 
but by others deemed emblematic of a/nttatwv, 
holdavcry exalted rank in floral caligraphy. The 
frequent allusions mode to "the nodding violet" 
by Shakspere, causes them to be regarded as the 
great dramatist's fovourite flower ; and Mof, in Uio 
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ladetstood, not only by hia own, but by 

nuuiy Bucoeasire Keneratioiui of Bcoffen, <moe 
propounded a divimon of plAnte according to 
their particular odours, and m the event of auch 
an arrangement, few flowers could claim a higher 
place thm the modeet violeL The Qreeks, who 
poopled the petals of every flower, and the rip- 
plea of eveiy rill with the graceful ofis^ng of 
their fimcy, ohriErtened this noret Ion, which title 
Bome etymolt^ists believe to be derived from la, 
tba daughter of Midas, whom they say Diana 
tmnaformed imto a violet to save from the ardency 
of Apollo. 

At the floral games instituted at Toulouse, in 
Ute early part of the fourteenth century, whilst 
tiiB Troubadours were yet in the heyday of 



gamea, discontinued during the revolution, were 
revived in 1808, and a few years ago were HtiU 
kept up. " The Oolden Violet" prize formed the 
theme of one of poor L. E. L.'a atories. 

The wUte vioUt, which is ecentlesa, is strangely 
anoogfa deemed emblematic of candour. 

The htartufue, aa its French name atpBruie or 
iMfuy intimatee, is, in the language of fioweiB, 
typi^ of r«>n«m6nino. It has not much cer- 
tainly in the way of perfume to recommend it, 
hut its beautiful variety and contrasts of colour, 
oombined with the glossy velvet of ita petals, 
render it a much admired floral pet. Shalispere, 
with the usual lioenc« of poeta, deocribeH the 
pansy as originally milk-white, but that having 
got struck by a shaft which that little unbreeched 
rogue Cupid hod aimed at Dion, it is " now pur- 
p\B with love's wound." 

An amuaiug story is related in connection with 
this flower. In 1S16, a curt of a email French 
town gave his pupils, as theme for tiieir next 
exercise, the Vtolct trieolor, and supplied them 
with the following passage out of lUpin's Latin 
poem, " The Gardens," as a motto : — 



This circumstance coming to the ears of the 
mayor, he, with the usual sagacity of such offi- 
cials, " smelt a rat ,■" and, to make all sure, had 
the innocent euri apprehended, and brought 
before his worahip for examination. Imagme 
the astonishment of the poor tAacher when he 
found what a ludicrous translation of the inof- 
fensive quotation awaited liim . The mayor had 
thus ingeniously construed the words : Flat Javu, 
Jove's flower, evidently meant the flower of the 
exiled Napoleon; /olii tfieolorii denoted the na- 
tional three-coloured cockade ; tvhilst et iptipat 



vicite moot deddedly alluded to Upir* la vioUtU, 
M the ex-«nn>eiDr was afiectionately styled by his 
partiaaiis, who generally wore those uossomB in 



their buttonholes 1 

The mdffnoruUt, or Uttle darling, has a very 
W>ropriaM si^nificatioD in flwal cu^graphy, viz., 
" Four gtudiMt tvrpau yvar cAarmt^' but it is 
very dubious as to how many of Eve's fair daugh- 
ters would care to be told so now-a-daya. It is 
aaid to have been brought into England &vm 
Egypt, about a century ago. 

The gaudy tulip has gathered round its vividly 



£y petals quite a galaxy of anecdotes, more or 
IS reliable. It is sometimea marked in the 
English language of flowers as indicative of 
vamty; and someUmea, but more rarely, under 
ita oriental signification of a dedaration of love. 
Its original home is presumed to be Penoa, and 
its name is considered a corruption of the Persiaa 
word for turban, to which article of atUre it bears 
no little similitude, a reaemblance of which Mo<»e 
availed hinwelf in " Lalla Rookh." 

}jusbeck, the Emperor of Qermanv'B ambassa- 
dor to the Sultan, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was greatly attracted by the gay colouis 
of this flower, and on hia return to Germany, 
brought some of the bulbs with him. They soon 
become great favourites with the florists. They 
were imported into Italy, in 1600 into Englanu, 
some few yean later into France, and ere long 
became domiciled in nearly every European cli- 

In 1634, one of the moat aingiUar manias that 
has ever deranged the human mind broke forth 
in Holland. All closeea were infected with an 
extraordinary desire to posaess rare specimens of 
the tulip, not indeed in most instoucee for love 
of the flower, but rather with a view to portid- 
pate in the pecuniary speculations to which it 
gave rise. For a single bulb, which the Dutch 
flortsta had grandiloquently styled the temper 
AiiffiMut, £400, a liandsome carriage and pair of 
horses, with harnoaa complete, was given ; £1,200 
ia reported to have been the purcliaae-money of 
another, whilst engi^ments to the amount of 
£C,O0O were entered mto for a third root of a 
verv peculiar qieciesi 

To such an extent did this mania At length 
extend, that one person, who had posseesed au 
income of more than £3,000 per annum, was 
reduced to poverty in a few months through 
speculating in these flowera. A ootmoiuetir in 
these valuables, posaessiug a very magnificent 
specimen, heard that there existed one of a 
smiilar kind at Haarlem. He journeyed to 
that city, purchased the rival blossom at an 
enormous outlay, and as soon aa it became his, 
crushed it to a pulp with hia foot, crying out in 
ecstasy, " Now my tulip is unique I" 

Some atill more ludicroua iibnies are related in 
connection with this singular epidemic; for in- 
stimce, one tale runs that whilst the mania was 
at its height, a sailor, gtnng into a merchanfa 
counting-house, saw a bulb, which he mistook for 
an onion ; so he popped it into his poclcet, and 
took it off to aid him in reliahinga red herring 
which he had got for dinner. The merchant- 
miaaingthe bulb, which woa that of a hjrii-iuiced 
tulip, rushed after the aailor, and caught him — 
just finishing hia meal off the ill-flavonred <mion] 
The poor sailor, who for once had dined like a 
pinoe, expiated hia miatake by a ux DKatths' 
imprisonment I 

Another unfortunate of&nder was a gentleman, 
who called on a florisL and being shown into the 
conservatoiy, b^uiled his leisure by peeling the 
several coats off a bulb that he found there, aud 
by then cutting the remainder into ahreds. Ere 
long in comes the proprietor, and to his dismay 
sees the frogmenta of the root, which proved to 
be that of a Van Eyck, then deemed one of the 
moat prewous of all tulip varietiee I In vain the 
unintentional criminal expostulated ; the enraged 
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owner draggad bim before a m^patrata, who fined 
turn 4,000noriDS for hia freEkk, and sent him to 
prison until be procured securiUes for the lunount 

To each an extent did this floral gambling 
Hpread, that it is said the city of Haarlem de- 
rived ten miUiaoB sterling from it during the 
three years that it existed. 

Of course the invariable panio cama at last 
Oovemment was appealed to, to stop its couiBe, 
but in vain. Down came the atrial fortunes with 
a crash, ruining hundreds of innocent people, and 
shaking the national credit to its very foiuida- 
tions. This mania has been attributed to Lip- 
sius, but he was perfectly guiltless of the gambling 
portion of it, having merely proffered high prices 
fw the best flowers. 

These disasters, however, have not eradicated 
&om the minds of the Dutch their love for the 
tulip ; they still have a great partiality for them, 
and some few years ago Merr Vandeminck pud 
as much as £640 for a single bulb of a new ape- 

The furore which the tulip had excited in Hol- 
land caused it te become a nopular plant in other 
countries, and under careful cultivation it multi- 
plied so rapidly that in 1740 the Baden-Durlacb 
Garden at Karlsruhe contained no less than 
SflfiS Idnds; and Count Pappenheim's garden, 
at one time, no less than fi,000 varieties! 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAWS OF 

NATURE.— VL 

NATURAL FOHCES-DECAT. 

BY r. TBACHSBL. 

The nowth of organiaed beings,during the limited 
period of their lives, consisU in the acciunulation 
of extraneous matters, and in their aaainiilation, 
or transfoTmation,into organised structures, under 
the stimulant operation of a series of forces which 
we club together under the name of vitality. 
Those compound vital forces are based and depend 
upon the primary heat-force converted or modi- 
fied by combination with the circumstancea of 
individualformationandoflocalaccoBsories. The 
building of particles upon particles, and their in- 
trusion between other particles, is limited by the 
histological etructuros and the absorbent proper^ 
ties of the coll walla ; for when the vacant spaces 
are sufficiently filled, and when the elaboration of 
Juices or sap has attained a definite point, the 
greater part of the structure fades or dries up and 
then decays, leaving the seeds only as the repre- 
sentatives of all the vigour and all the forces used, 
apent, developed, or tnnsformed within the plant 
bearing them, for the next series of stages of 
similar growtk under analogous circumstances. 
This repetition of germinating seeds, and Luther 
growth of new matter, is not a creation. It is a 
continuation of the active forces hidden or packed 
up in the seeds. The seeds represent, therefore, 
with a certain amount of concentration, all the 
potential forces of growth and vitality. If com- 
parisons were a correct mode of expression and 
Uluatration, which they are not, owing to the want 
of absolute identity between the things compared, 
we mieht almost say the seeds represented the 
whole neat-force spent upon the plant ; just as a 
coiled or deflected spring represents the totaUty 
of mechanical force employed in coiling it or in 
bending it. As long aa this concentxation can 



take place, through the intervention of norma] 
structures or of healthy organisms, we may ex- 
pect the continuous renewal of the some phe- 
nomena of growth as we had observed in the first 
vegetable apecimen through an infinite number 
of successive generations of plants. But we have 
to inquire into the laws of decOT, the veir reverse 
of the growing forces in their final results. We 
soon discover, however, that the investigation of 
the various conditions of life is the best method 
of arriving at those of decay; both operatiooa 
being mutually dependent, and taking place 
through a variety of phenomena or phases, m an 
inverted order with respect to some of them, and 
as a continuation of the same chan^ in others. 
The life of an animal, for example, is a continual 
combustion of one ingredient contained in its 
food, vix., carbon. This combustion maintains 
the heat neceasarr to the action of the nerves, of 
the muscles, the digestion of solids, and the evapo- 
ration of water, which is to check an exceaa of 
heat, or a too rapid combustion. But in decay, 
after death, we find that the combustion, Edthouni 
still continued, is no longer performed by the 
same oivans in the same manner ; that it is going 
on in all directions, but at too slow a rate for the 
production of vital heat ; and, since no accession 
of iresh particles takes place, bo no new matter 
can be aaaimilated. The nervous life which ia 
gone can no more keep the active energy at work, 
by which matters were digested in one organ, 
partially consumed in another, and transformed in 
a third, or assimilated by the whole, in order to 
maintain, as it did, the stniotuies refreshed and 
intAct. 

This order, this series of changes, is altered by 
death. Then this death, this want of action in 
the nervous centre, deprives all the other organ* 
of the power of continuing their functions. The 
forces which contributed to maintain life are not 
then in due proportions ; they are no longer 
balanced, no longer assisting and controltingeach 
other. The machinery of diities is arr^ited, but 
all changes are not stopped ; for the same laws 
which governed the body are still at work, they 
still operate, but without the vital control and 
stimulus of the nervous energy. Each of the 
hberated forces contributes now as much to pull 
down the structure as they did in erecting it I 

The chemical affinities are never lost, but they 
meet no more with the same resistance as ther 
did in the living body ; hence they produce frewi 
changes, still obeying the whole of the laws of 
combinations, and the forces present and ei work, 
as they did during life, but not encounterinK now 
any vital opposition; and, being under afterod 
circumstances, the results are different. The 
same amount of work probably goes on, but the 
muiager is changed. 

The annual decay of leaves, aa we learn flrom 
careful analyses of these vegetable respiratory 



the alkaline juices which prevailed during their 
greener state. Their functions, as porooB dia- 
phragms and as atmospheric dial^sers, are im- 
paired hf that change of composition, and the 
leaf, lacking the ordimuy sap, aiiea up, beoomas 
brittie, falls down, and finally decays. 

When this takes place, when thia obstruction 
of the pores in the leaves of a plant occurs, the 
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sap which rose up in consaqueiioe of the con- 

tiuunl evaporation, of moiature on their surface, 
ceases to be drawn up, the capilloTf attraction of 
the sap resssLs is arrested by the closing up of 
their eztreiiutiaB, and the upward motion of these 
juices DO longer exists. The sap is then deecend- 
lag, and in the case of deciduous plants, a state of 
inertia follows tite prerious activity of summer. 
This lethargic or dormant state is the beat pre- 
paration for enduring the seTerity of winter. 
With many other plants, such aa the erergreenii, 
whose juices ore more viscid, resinous, ana vola- 
tile, and are therefore incapable of itaesana within 
the pores or veeaels, this preparation for tlie win- 
ter is not necessary ; ana we find them, accord- 
ingly, continuing in nearly the same Btaia during 
the coldest wint^. They ore still growing, assimi- 
lating new materials, and forming new wood, but 
at a Sower rate than during spring or summer. 

We may sum up what precedes in a few words, 
when we state that the remit of life is decay I It 
is but the continuation of the same process, under 
a new form and changed conditions ; and it will 
not end there, for life naa again to sping out from 
the same materials, trauafonood dunog away, and 
thus prepared to undrago fresh changes, when- 
ever they become associated with the vital forces 
concentrated in some embryonic organism of per- 
haps an entirely difierent kind. The decayed 
remnants which once constituted fishos may-con- 
tribute, as guano, to the growth of wheat or of 
turnips, of grass or of a vine. Thus the materials 
which were once a hving fish, with all its instinct^ 
becomes grass ox hoy, and finally beef and mut- 
ton ; undergoing a complete circle of metamor- 
phoses, never ims nor useless under any of their 
di^piises in their tronsitoiy states ; always obey- 
ing BCHue law of combination, however deeply they 
may be modified by circunistanoes. 

The organic particle, as well oa the mineral 
molecul^ together or eeporately, all concur, all 
assist, all obey, all t«nd to the general and grand 
punxiaea oS nature, to the succession of beings, 
and tiie continuance of apeciaa. Decay is but on 
intervening stage, a preparatory state, a prelimi- 
nary disentanglenient of com^ex organisms, so 
that their constituent atoms may be at liberty to 
enter into fresh associations and new partner- 
ships. It is, therefore, a vei^ necessary process, 
an indispensabb result of bfe, and precursor of 
new Ufa 



THE OLDEST ENGLISH ALPHABET AKD 
WKITINQ. 

BY UOKSB&BKS. 

Taking Uie English alph^)et, as at present known, 
to contain twenty-six letters, and the English 
spoken language to have about forty articulate 
sounds, it is dear that our alphabet, or number 
of letters, is very inadequate to represent the 
sounds we utter. Long ago, Ur. Sheridan de- 
clai«d that at least nine more letters ore required 
than our present alphabet gives, in order to have 
ons letter to express a single sound, and no more. 
There are only five vowel lattarB, v,-ithtwo others 
(w and y) which are sometimes vowels. But there 
are thirteen or fifteen vowel sounds in spoken 
English, viz.: — hat, hate, hall, harm (four sounds 
always represented by the same letter, a), which 
we may call al, aS, a3, and a4 ; bet uid beet (el 



and e2) ; not, note, and noose (ol, o2, o3 or w)i 

cub and cube (ul and uS); and the sounds of 
short 00 by ic, and short ee by y. There are nine- 
teen consonants, thus classed :~-Four labials, or 
hp-letters {eb, ef, ep, and ev, or b, f, p, v); eight 
dentals, or toeth-letters (ed, et, edh, eth, ess, at, 
esh, and ozh, or d, t, th or dh, as in then, th, as in 
thin, s, z, sh and sh, ss in Uiiure). There are two 
Bup^uous letters in our present alphabet, c 
(equivalent to k or ek when hard, to s or ess when 
foft), and q (equivalent to k or ek before u). There 



eks). 

It is not too much to say, that a perfect olfdia- 
bet should contain as many letters as there are 
articulate soimda in the language. Few alphabets, 
however, approach perfection in this respect. Like 
the English, the ancient Ghreek and Roman, aad 
the modem French and Qerman, are at once 
deficient and redundant. But was the older Eng- 
lish alphabet thus faulty ] It is the object of thw 
article to show that it was not ; and further to 
show that it was, to say the least, the alphabet of 
a veiy ancient language.* " Runic letters (I quote 
the " Penny Oyclopsidia") is the name given to an 
ancient alidiabet peculiar to Uie Teutonic nations, 
especially to the Scandinavians and Germans. 
Soma have advanced the opinion Uiat the Runic 
characters ware used by the Germanic nations 
long before the Christian era ; others suppose they 
were the invention of a much later age. The 
alphabet consisted only of sixteen letters, meet of 
which bear a great similarity to the Greek and 
Roman characters." The writer adds, that the 
use of these runes on stones and in USS. appears 
to have been htim the fourth centuiy to the 
eleventh, and in Scandinavia to the fifteenth, the 
latest there known being fvior to A.D. 14&0. I 
have given this extract to show how httle even 
learned authorities knew on this subject a few 
veais ago. From MSS., inscribed Btonas, etc, in 
this countiy, Scandinavia, Belgium. France, etc, 
this mode of writing can be traced bade fr<om the 
tenth or eleventh to the fourth century. Hie 
Bunio crosses at Bewcastle, in Cumberlwtd, and 
Buthwell, in Annandale, are in the Anglian dia- 
lect, as spoken in Northumbria in the seventli 
centuiy. The Lancaster Bunio cross in the 
Hanchester Museum, Peter-street, is of the eigjith 
century. Some USS. contain many of the runee 
in a sort of alphabetical order, and from all theao 
sources, English and foreign, Hr. Haigh has col- 
lected on a^ihabet which he finds to consist of 
about forty letters or characters divided into fivo 
classes or groups of eight letters each ; all these 
being anciently sacred numbers. As the Greek 
' * abet was named from its first two letters 

Elia, beta), and the Bomon was called tmm its 
four, ahaeedanum; so Ur. Haigb, from tbo 
first six runes in this old alphabet (f, u, th, o, r, 
k), calls it the Anglo-Saxon/uMofiR Hereobecrvo 
one presumptive proo^ that this futhorc cannot 
have been compiled fhHn the Greek or Latin 
alphabet, for two reums; first, becaose it con- 
tains nearly twice aa many letters as eiOier; and, 
secondly, because these are placed in a totally 
difierent order. While the classic alphabets, 
* The snthority for (he itatements in thii article 1* 
Mr. Dajiiel H. Haigh, in his "Conqnest of Bcitsia l]r 
the Saxons." 
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especially Greek, are clearly derived A^im the 

Hebrew-PhcEiiician, whose first four letters, alei^, 
beth, gimmol, daletb, are prototypes of alpno, 
beta, gamma, delta; the feoh, ur, thorn, os, rod, 
coan, of the Anglo-Saion futhorc show such a dif- 
ferent nomeackture, collocation, &ud airangemeut 
an to warrant the imerence, not only of ita being 
a, diiBtioct and independent, but al^o a very an- 
cient, if not a primitive, language. I say primi- 
tire, because no known ancient language aurvivea 
whose alphabet groups its letters in the same 
order as the Anglo-^axon futhorc That order 
ia — f, ul, th, ol, r, k, g, w, h, n, il y (consonant), 
o^i Pi ii ^ U b, el, m, 1, iig, d, o3, ft3, al, y (vowel), 
a4, 1 (1). qi *i Bt. dzlii z, *, *. V, *. *, aS, &, or and 
[The asterisk (*} indicates that tne characters in 
those ^sitions have some sound-powar not yet 
ascertained.] 



for some BubstaJice or thing. To refer to the 
Hebrew, aleph is an oi ; beth, a house or tent ; 
eimmel, a camel ; and daleth, a door ; and these 
letters were originally pictorial symbols of the 
tbinga themselves, and wero later simplified in 
form, so as to hecoiaephonelie letters, representing 
not things but sounds, and capable of being writ- 
ten more easily and quickly than the old pictorial 
forms. In the An^o-Saxon futhorc, feoh means 
f and also cattle (aa peoui meant before it meant 
money, pecunia), and probably one individual 
beast, an ox, Ur is a bull ; thorn, a tree ; or, a 
door; 03, a mouth or entrance; rod, a saddle; 
and cisn, a torch or a fir tree. The name of ihe 
cbaraclM' for b, btore, means also a birch tree ; 
that for a, as in hall, ae, means an oak ; that iar 
a, as in hat, cae, an ash, etc. To call alphabetical 
letters by the names of natural objects beginning 
with the initial, is, I repeat, a mark of great an- 
tiquity. But I do not seek, at present, to take 
Bunic writing further back than to state (and 
space only prevents me citing proofs of this fact), 
that the Teutonic peoples had this writing long 
before their conqueBt of Britain, brought it vrith 
them hither, and used it in theii* records and 
litOTatnre, until Boman missionaries gradually 
induced the Christianised AneUans to accept the 
Jjfiiia abecedarium in its stWL to the great pho- 
netic loss of the language of England. Its cha- 
ractms were much simpler in form than those of 
the Latin alphabet, as most of the Runic letters 
consist of one upright stroke, like the letter I, with 
little marks attached at the head, foot, or on one 
or the other side, so as to form with ease a great 
number of distinct characters or letters. 

" Country Words" is not the place for an elabo- 
rate treatise on Bunic characters, or even for a 
representation of the entire futhorc. It must be 
enough to state that in that futhorc Mr. HaJgh 
finds characters repres^iting nearly all the Eng- 
lish vowel sounds ; and that the consonants in the 
futhorc supply all the sounds required but six, 
which can bo accounted for by the six characters 
therein (denoted above by the *) whose phonetic 
power has not been ascertained. 

Enough has been said to show that the long- 
tinderviuued runes are really the letters of no 
rude, savage tribe i but of the great Teutonio na- 
tions who peopled Germany, Scandinavia, and 
England. The futhorc has simple letters for such 
consonant sounds as th, db, st, ng, aud dih, while 



the sound ng, bygg,asao^c2oifor(]n^efa(. There 
is no redun£int letter, lilce the Latin c, to puEzle 
after ages with its double sound of k and s, so 
that we know not whether to call Cicero, Kikkero, 
or Sutero. The Runic stones in Cumberland, 
Scotland, the Isle of Man, and the Lancafitor 
Runic crosB in the Manchester Museum, should 
have henceforth for every Englishman, and, we 
might add, for every Teuton, a deeper iutereat. 
They are not only in themselves records ton or 
eleven hundred years old, but they are the relics 
of our earliest English tongue ; nay, more, of one 
of the most onaient written languages on the &ce 
of the globe. 
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It Eeenu BO utrange, when one m ymrag, 
Cnuh'd in the Inomiag of its day. 

In Bhuffled, like a Bong uumag, 
In clean obBcnritj away. 

Somatimea, forsettiiu: Naturti'B pliuis, 
I Dumot think sncn thingB to be ; 



And comptebmdiDg *11 m>^ 

Big tWB I cannot eheil will start 
Into my weuy eyca, and then 

Well back agam into my heart. 
So dwr tluni werl I aemrot can brook, 

Ab yet, to think of thee aa doad, 
Or of the quiet ohnrchyard nook 

Wherein thou bast tnj lowly bed : 
And thoush the time may haply bo 



When 



willu 



As waters of a tropio b« _ 

Endrollng islea of date and palm i 
Yet will an nnderourrent flow 

'Nestli oil my thought and aQ mj dreams, 
And tnmalt be in depths below, 

Howevor f*it- the surfaco gleania. 



NOTES AND QUEBIES. 
ScHOLXs.— There is a district in Wigan named 
"Soholes," Bomotimea cormptedto "ScoWB." Caoany 
of your readcn hint its probable etymology T I think 
I have heard the word, or something like it, m the neigh- 
bourhood of Sunderland, oc Newoutle. Can it have 
any relaUoa to the cool Gelda of tbeBO neighbodriioodB t 
We have the sumamea Bcbolefield, ScboSeld, and Scow- 
croft, very common in Lanaaihire and YorkBhire. Bin^- 
larly enoof^ Leland, three centuries ago, in speakmg 
of the then Bradahaw, of Haigh, near Wigan, says — " He 
hath fooode moche Caaal like Se Ooole, in his Qroande 
very profitable to him." LiSchoIeabutacontiactiocof 
8e coolest The bioaTapheroflitHdGiiildfonI, neartwo 
centuriesuo, says his Wdahip " staid some dan with 
Sir Eager Biadsbaw, wbcae lonlsbip [estate] i* famous 
for yielding the canal (or candle) omL Itis so termed, 
I guess, because the maDufacturers in that oountty use 
no candle, but work by Udit of their coal fire. The 
property of it is to bum and flame till it it bU consumed, 
without leaving any oindar. It is lighted by a candle 
like amber, and the grate stands, not against the bade 
of a large chimn^, as ooifunon ooal gr^ea, but in the 
middle, where tNUladi are pasted round, and the folk 
■it about it, woiking or meny-makine." Is this 
the true etymology M the word cannelf 

PaasTOinDisis. 
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Thk laat inetMice of a pitched battle between 
two pownM DoUraien in EngLuiil ocean in the raign 
of Sdtnud IV.^Alim on Uit Prtrogative. 

WoMES of the lower class may work, rruut work, 
In the hoUM, if not out of it— too often out of it I But 
among 1U (the middle clus] it it judged beet to care- 
fullv train the woman an the moraliser, the refiner, the 
■pintnal element. — BttiU Jtayner Parka. 

iNBAHrFT is often the logic of an accurate mind 

orertaalced. Qood mental niachineir oosht to break 
its own wheeli and leveta, if anything ii thrust among 
them luddenlf which tends to etop them or reveiae 
their motion. A weak mind does not accumulate force 
enough to hurt itself -, ntupidity often aavee a map 
from going mad. — WendtU Holma. 

AoiiAtA, Thalia, and Euphrosine. The^ are 
Hud to be three, becauM we ought to be bountifnl to 
otben, and thankful to recMva good tome from others, 
and to requite coorteaiea ; which are three eereral acta: 
One, th^ ur, was painted with her bade towanb m 
and W&ee forward, a« proceeding from ni ; Aa other 
two with their faoes towarda n^ noting that tat one 
benefit dcote we ahonld reerive double thanka. The; 
were painted naked to show that good tnma ahonld » 
done without dissembling and hypocrisy; alaovonng, 
to note that the remembniiee of benefits should never 
wax old. Thar were also lectured laughing, to note 
cheerfnfaieMindmnaaf kindnesHB. Lartljr, their arms 
were linked one with snother, to teach that one kind- 
ness ihonld draw in another, so that the knot and band 
at love shoold be indissoluble. — Dr. A. IMidm. 



i» a rast deal of charlatanism, and of all the w 



nnd haiardous. The first is to make one's atjl famoua 
by leadership !n vmilttudee, oounting on sympathy : 
the other Iiy oppodtion, counting on the chances of 
prdsehrtism. In art-ciiticism, (or instanoe, take the 
yiianen critic Charies Blano as an eiample oi the first, 
and the Tingli.li critic John Buskin as an example of 
tha second. Nothing could have been easier than M. 
Kane's pragranim& to praise all men of establiohed 
repntatirai, and find fault with all wiuise repntations 
wne not estabUshed. Buskin's programme, if he had 
any, was to r^ard no man's repntatioEi, l>ut the truth 
^ly, and trust to his ohances of jienusding people to 
listen to him. At this date, Mr, Buskin is by far the 
more influential and famous critic of the two ; but to 
ai^eva this result needed ten times the industt^, a 
hnudred times the information, and a thousand tmies 
the capacity, of Us rival Men of ordinary abilitiea 
can om]r lieoome famooa as advocates of dot^nea and 



that o^er men have planned and boUt, It needs na- 
tive vigour and ootuage to fight without these aids. 
Therefore, a pnidsnt mw who_ is determined to suo- 



Wht is it that mother-love lingera so long 
abont dead children's shoes? In turning over the can- 
tents of an old relic-boz with her a few days unoe, I 
saw a tiny, fitded pair, and she took them in hta hand 
with a touch that was a careao, saying, " These were 
Freddy's shoes— the last he ever woreT Poor little 
wom-ont shoes, put 08 and done with thirty jean ago. 

And bo, in ohooaing your clergyman, other 

things being equal, prefer the one of ~ 

cbewfol habit of mind and boc^. If] 

with people who carry a certificate in ineir laoea inai 

their goodness is so great as to make them very miscr- 

aUe, your obildnn cannot. And whatever offends one 

of theae little t»kea cannot be right in the eyea of Him 

who loved tham ao welL—irnJeU Hilmt*. 

Tas proportion of the entire upper and middle 
classes to tha lower ii in Hielf but small: moat people 
would be Burjaiaed to raalise tune small, for, taken 
together, the two first do not number half tile latter, 
- — ooaaequently a third of the whole popnlatitm. It 
* ' , . . ^1 . .t [„j,Hig rao^ Bre 

■ristooatic, and 

„ ._._ „ _. three tiiae* as 

numerous as the middle ranks; or, in other worda, of 
thirteen units; dim woold renreaent the aristocncy: 
OiTtt tile middle ranks ; and ue remaining nine stand 
for " thn msMiii " fTriiir ffiiriiiT Pirlrl 

It ia now generally known that to call a whale 
a S^ is a popular emr. Yet his abode is in the sea ; 
and he so reeemUes a fish in external sppearaooe, that 
It is hardly to be wondered at that sot only the vulgar, 
but even some of the earlier loologista, looked npon it 
at belmging to that class. Thk notion is kept aUve 
to the ptesent day, in tlie announcement (A the coan- 
parative success M those ships which are emnlayed in 
the whale fialiery ; tor not only is tt conveyed bj tliat 

1 . — . fjij, jjjg capture of whales, but by -*-•- 

__.,_,. '-'irith three ;Crt,r- 

,_^ oJlt*, eto. Til 

evidently general in Dr. JoluiBon's time | 

his '' Dictimary," he defines whale aa " the largest 01 

fish."— Stnnw< Sloriu c)f tU Animal Wortd, ly Jua 



will not expose his skin too rashly —hs will defend 
everything that is already well defended, and assault 
everything that is not allowed to make any effectual 



everything tl 

are well backed, to he will I 



As little iogt bark very londly when they 
_ . tcked, so he will be uoquant enongh in 

defence of ideas which have no need of his protection. 



Under a deepotism he will be with the dwpot ; in 
" frae " country, that is, a conntrr tymnnised over by 
amajority, he willbeonthesidetainonujoiitjr. Th& 
kind of pmdenoe, it is neoroary to ohswva, is only 



in uie world, every drole baa some epecdmens. Their 
eaqrnceessIs,nodonbt,pleaBantenoQghtot1ian; bnt 
let OS hope that we mw never be mean enou^ to envy 
It Tet thore is a kind of prudence and management 
poadhle to the most honourable men. It consists in 
urn vise employmsnt of one's resouross. Every man 
of talent haa in him capacities of various Idnds, and 
nay, as he ofaoaaes, cultivate thoee which lead towards 
funa, or tbcss which had away from it,— PMl^ ^^ 
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No. IS wiU contain a NEW LANCASHIBE 

POEM, "Feight Fair," by SAMUEL IJ.TCOCK. 

BinucnoH ov Phicb. 

The vecy seneral approval which the publiBStion of 
" County Words" has elicited, and eepedally in the 
North of England, haa induced the ptnpnetors to 
BEDUCE THE PRICE of each number to THBEE- 
HALFFENCE. Thev feel confident that in so diring 
tlu^ are not only consulting the interest of thar pi lauit 
sabsoribers and friends, but that an incnased circula- 
tion, and consequently inoessnd usafulnea, wiU result 
from the couisc adopted. 

Wb oontinue to receive oommunicatious from various 
parts of tiie countiy, oomplaining that patties canned 
procure oopisa of ''Conntiy Words" from their lool 
bcoksellera. We can only repeat, that if the rMail 
deahna will nm^ly include in tlicdr wden for otbcr pe- 
riodicals, " Oountiy Words," with the name TicKns, 
as London pubGsher, or Hxtwood, M ancheeter (if their 
parcels are obtainsd direct fnm this city], they will be 
foTwaided as punctually as those issued by soy other 
establishment. 



Editor'saddress ! Gbasub Hakdwiox, 148, Emhden- 
stieet, Hulmi^ Manchester. 
Bnsinese addrees: The SfOBRAXT of the Co., 74, 
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DABK SHADOWS OF MANCHESTER 
LIFE. 

BT FABLXZ FEKWICK. 

In h mngaziiiB for Doiih country readare, a ohat)t«r 
toacbiog the dty that is their boast and pride can- 
not be thought out of place. Oura is a city set ao 
high and firm upon the bill of the world's commerce 
that it cannot be bid. Though peciiliarly dear to 
the north country, Maochestor ia not its exclusive 
property j it bebnga to the wide world. All peo- 
ples, from civiUsation to barbarism, have pur- 
chased the products of its looms, until its trade 
has become the strong backbone of British in- 
dustry. Hence may we be proud of our Man- 
iter and sin not. During the "trip" season, 
thousanda hasten thither from the breezy hiUa 
aod uplands of Cumberland and North Lanca- 
shire, from the sweating centres of the more 
aouthem and weatem parts, and from the gray 
towns and stony hamlets of homely Yorkshire. 
Starting oatensibly to share in the gaieties of Belle 
Vue, a not less-important miaaion ia to see won- 
derAil Manchester ; to gaze at the palaoea manu- 
facture has built for his golden throne ; to walk 
the stieeta along which colossal fortuoaa are borne 
ererj day ; and to inspect such few miscellaneoua 
objects of interest as the citizens, in their race for 
vrealth, have been able to rear. 

Will our kind north-country friends once more 
visit Manchrater, and spend a short time under 
our guidance ? Our stock-in-trade ia a panorama 
of a peculiar kind. It ia not the charming picture 
of a rich landsci^, where rivers wind and gUtter, 
where treea spread out their bold arma and invi- 
ting branches, and where the merry sun gives the 
never-wrinkled face of nature a sweet, broad smile. 
That is a sort of picture people like to draw, 
until it becomes juat a little overdrawn. The 
aketch we unfold is one of waste places and crooked 
paths, of Bombre shadows and scant sunlight ; in 
a word, to drop the style figurative, this article ia 
to treat of the deformities and discolorations in the 
social life of rich, proud, well-known Manchester. 



Blue-books and statistical returns never have 
been and probably never will be diverting reading, 
except to the Qradgrinds of the human race. Yet 
some tAatistioB are of immeasurable value to men 
who seek knowledge of the great body politic, and 
are auzioua to estimate how near we are to that 
moral and spiritual harvest about which we hear 
so much. For instance, we have before us the pub- 
lished police returns of our great cotton metro- 
polis — the doings of crime for one year ; and we 
have in them a general tale, not by any means 
flattering to the workers in that field which 
eighteen hundred years ago was white to the har- 
vest. We learn that in point of numbers crime 
does not diminish, but there is an encouraguig 
set-off in the assurance that offences are more 
trifling than they were in the past of ignorance. 
Even here we have evidence that education was 
the sun to thaw the hard icicles which the old 
merciless punishments of the law could not move. 
The brutti paatimea that in this north country 
were taimes in themselves, and doubly crimes in 
their effects, are now unknown ; the disrespect in 
which human life and limb were held, within the 
memory of many, ia no longer deplored; and 
although thieving is still the apparently natural 
propensity of abandoned humanity, modem thefts 
are conducted on improved principles. " Your 
money or your life" atyle of robbery (excepting the 
temporary garotte movement a year or two ago) 
no longer keeps the peaceable citizen in hazard 
and terror. 

Nevertheleas, with the manifold agencies there 
are at work to reclaim and convert, a community 
like Manchester (excluding Salfbrd altogether) has 
no busineas with an army of 14,000 taw-breakers, 
a formidable proportion of whom are the profesaed 
Ishmaelit«s of society, while the remainder re- 
quire the interference of the civil power to make 
them law-abiding subjecto. To know that in the 
city of Manchester there are about 570 criminals 
for whom the machinery of session and assize has 
to be put in motion ; that every year nearly 9,000 
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peraona are appraheuded, uid 8,S36 summoned ; 
that there are prowling about 641 vagraata (one 
leM than the police forcej ; and that in one year 
704 burglaries are committ«d, involving theft of 
property to the amount of £16,941 — ia to know 
what, in this year of grace, we ought not to n- 
ceive without feeling humiliated and puzzled. 

Besides the hard beta, there are in polios re- 
tUTDB Buch aa these many curious statements. 
There ia perhaps no community in the world 
where so large a proportion of the inhabitants 
tOK Gierke and warehousemen ; and, aa many of 



Eoverty looks in upon them, feel its pinch 
Mnly. Is it wroDg to eay, it would not 
been unreasonable if we had looked for more than 



the thirty-fiTB cases of embezzlement and forget^ 
that are recorded! And is it not peculiarl v gmti- 
fyin^ to know that not one half were attrioutable 
to clerks or warehousemen ? lodeed, the whole 
of the forgeries, cine in number, were committed 
by persons of the labourer and mechanic tyjie. 
The l£rm embezzlement admita of wide defini- 
tion. It is an offence frequently committed by 
desperate men boirowinB, aa tney think, the 
moneys of another, with the vague self-assurance 
thej will be able to make restitution before the 
da^ of reckoning comes. It is therefore a temi>- 
tauon into which the needy of all classes fall, 
aa we are reminded upon perceiving in the com- 
pany of the aixt«en clerks and agents such per- 
sona as dreeamakers, joiners, sawyers, paintors, 
carriers, and bakers. If an^ of our readers are, 
from choice or compulsion, m the habit of walk- 
ing about the streets of a laive town, about the 
" 'witohing hour of night," they will not forget 
the hundreds of roisterers staggering home — 
noisy invitations in themselves to every prowler 
in search of prey — and they will be surprised 
that there are in a year not more than 195 cases 
rf robb«7 from the pereon, yielding the small 
boD^ of £74. Indeed, the arnailer portion were 
no street robberies at all, but the natural conse- 
quence of visits to human dens in the back streeta. 
We have often smiled at the column provided for 
" incorrigible rogues." Need we say that our wor- 
thy friends of "the force" invariably exercise a 
commendable discrimination, and decline to fill 
up the return t They tell us that there are 737 
onences not definable, but they have little time, 

Krchance less inclination, to work out the moral 
lie of Three sum, whose product must be an in- 
corrigible rogue. The wa^arer who has been 
privileged to look over the uvn palings opposito 
the ci^ednd, and notice the unique element 
tiiat covers the bed of the Irwell ; who has seen 
it too thick for utterance, and almost too thiclc 
for motion, lingering in every alimy eddy ; and 
who Qiorrid remembt»nce !) has smelt its inde- 
scribable odour— will be prepared, of course, to 
hear there is no entry in the column set apart 
for ofiencea against the Fisheries Act The re- 
motest north countryman must surely know that 
the Irwell is innocent of salmon, and that the 
Black Brook is no more disturbed by the plash 
of the trout. Neither have the police been trou- 
bled by trespassers in pursuit of game, nor by 
the depredations of night-iioachers. Legislation 
upon such matters ia a luxury monopolised by 
" the great unpaid." More reasonably might we 
look for a few breaches of the Factory Act in a 



city groaning with factories. There is not one 
during the year. Mav we be permitted to anure 
our church friends that it is in no insinuative 
spirit we give, as our last curiosity of Mancheater 
crime, the tact that the greatest number of ap- 
prehensions in the year were in Collegiat« Waid, 
which is overshadowed by "V ould church" walls 
and towers ! 

A word or two about the criminals themselves, 
although the day has gone when our dock wcrthiea 
are to be petted or made heroes of. We recom- 
mend the sentimentalist who talka about the 
"poor prisoner" to go to the poUce-court from 
half-past nine till twelve in the morning. Let 
him choose Monday, as the day when crime 
and dissipation yield their fullest crop. Ilia pet 
theories wilt never survive the visit. A friend of 
ours once reasoned himself into the strange beUof 
that prisoners, as a class, were hapless, persecuted 
mortals, and that policemen were their bom tor- 
mentors. We took him to the Manchester police- 
court for a couple of hours, and he has never since 
been known, publicly or privately, to heave a sigh 
for his persecuted pets. The most common-sense 
men occasionally speak of thieves as if their voca- 
tion could only be carried on by eitrsco^linary 
courage and skiH It was positively aickenine to 
read the newspaper comments on the feUow 
Caseley, who favoured the world some months 
back with an account of the method by which 
burglars work. Burglary was elevated into an 
mtncato science, and Caselev into a genius who, 
but for his misfortunes, would have left oommon- 
place men like Brund and Stephenson in tha 
Toiest shade. It wanted but a digkt analyas of 
the oonvicfs confeasiou to show that the skill 
required to make a piece of furniture is equal, if 
not superior, to that required for the suooeesfol 
perpetration of a "scientific" borglary. Many 
years' close observation of thieves and tUeving 
convinces us that as a rule our criminals an 
oommon-place scoundrels, who deserve no mon 
sympathy than policy dictates. The rank and 
me of tluevedom follow their ue&rious practices 
as a regular profession, returning themaelreL 
according to fancy, as artisans, labourras, and 
even professiona) men. A large number, induding 
the very raw and very notorioiu, declare titej 
are of " no occupation ; and the invariable asser- 
tion of the decently-dressed female offender, when 
intorrogated as to her calling, is that she is a 
dressmaker — a calling, alas, used above all othen 
to cover a multitude of sins. Of course, amoogit 
the number taken into custody in the course of a 
year there are persons of all trades and many prty- 
lessions. Factory hands are the most numemui, 
the number returned being 1,S50. The least 
return is that of one unlucky corkcutter, who 
implicated his whole order by the everiasting 
"drunk and disorderly." The educated |nt>feS8ioas 
are heavily represuited on the blade list by nins 
surgeons, who, for tippUug ca assaults, and in 
one or two instances for mors serious pTacticei. 
were made acquainted with the bare celL Indeed 
there are in these particular returns more surgents 
than sweeps, the knights of the soot bag numbering 
but seven. It is unnecessary to show that many 
of the persons returned as ap^ovhended are not 
actual criminals, but misdemeaaists who have 
broken the laws without gettiug within the law's 
grim achoothouse, of which Captaio Lane is the 
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governor. For instance, there are lS,f>6e peraoQB 
" BummArilf dispoBed of" by the ma^stratee, and 
of theee 936 go down to mmuoii>«l history oa 
}iAbitua] drunkarda. Although we have heard it 
inEOBted that eveiy drunkard la a lunatic, ve pre- 
Buiue tiie atrictast teetotaler would not like to 
lay down the rule that he ia a criminal It ia 
interesting, while on this spirituous theme, to find 
that Uie greatest friend of the 'drunkard not 
unfraquently tuma out to be the muoh-abusod 
constaole, who not onlj protects the incapable 
but their pockets too. In this one jear the police 
took from men in various stagee of intoxication 
oulj eight pounds short of a thousand pounds, 
the whole of which, deducting the ioevitaole "five 
shillings and coats," would be returned to the 
owners when sober. In order that the drunk and 
disorderlies may taste the delights of revenge, we 
hasteD to add that 76 publicans and brewera 
appearad before the bench. And lest nationalities 
should boast, we ma^ mention in the same breath 
that the police diatnbuted their favours amongst 
6,968 English, 2,731 Irish, 204 Scotch, 121 Welsh, 
and fiO foreigners, comparisons which, taking 
proportions into consideration, prevent either 
Johit Bull, Paddy, Sawney, or Ta^ from casting 
the first atone. 

There is little apparently to assist the theorists 
who wish to make crime a science as easy of treat- 
ment as the tneaslas or any similar disorder. 
What we con gather we give freely. While but 
4.333 persons out of work were taken into custody, 
those in work numbered 6,197. The most nu- 
merous Crimea were recorded in Januarv, Feb- 
ruary, and March, and there was a slight ouninn- 
tioQ in each succeeding quarter. 

The darkest of these shadows are those relating 
to women and children. Amongst the suspected 
and actual offenders known to the Maucaester 
police, there are 122 lads and 93 girla under six- 
teen years of age, who, men and women in vice 
and dissipation, are prematurely wrinkled and 
sicklied o'er with the effects of foul air, foul 



heirs — of crime, as we have done. 
s<^ualid aud abandoned, and hear the amazing 
wickedness that comes in volle)^ from their blood- 
less lips, is to undergo an experience one is not 
likely to forget Whose ia the fault, that out of 
the batches that come up .shrinking from the 
policeman's grasp, 20 criminals are under ton 
yuia of age, and 349 between that sge and fifteen f 
Well may Uiiakiog men fly t« compulsoir educa- 
tion for relied Then as to education itself. Here 
are 3,653 prisoners who can neither read nor write ; 
and although S,9I1 are returned as of "imperfect 
education, we know very well that such a desig- 
nation applies to scores who con only spell, and 
tbst many owe their imperfect elementary ac- 
quirements to the gaol schoolmaster aud chaplain. 
Kothing short of appalling is it to read that there 
are 1,183 women professedly living on wages of 
shuue in Manchester, and that 26 are under six- 
teen vesn of age ! We ourselves have heard girls 
but tnirteen years old acknowledging, amidst the 
expressed horror of a crowded court, that they 
were following the same pitiable career I 

We will not attem^ to trace the cause of this 
dire condition of things. We know, however, 
that there are few places that would be more 



benefited than our cotton metropolis (not for- 
getting, too, some of the smaller towns ot the 
north coun^) should Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens's 
bill for the improvement of the dwellings of the 

Sor of London be eitended to the whole country, 
onchester has 488 low licensed lodging houses, 
and a cellar population of 11,048 persons ; men, 
women, and children, in too many instances, 
poisoning and being poisoned, in one rtmm, where 
a merciful man would not fodder his beast It 
seems the moat natural thing in the world to add 
that, in the same town where human beings ars 
so housed, there -are 2&2 stores for the reception 
of stolen property ; tliat nearly 200 parents are 
punishable for neglecting their famibes ; that in 
one year 6,623 chddren are found "wandering" 
in the streets ; and that there are 450 htown 
houses of iH-fame, 1,S13 pawnahope, 2,000 beer- 
houses, and 484 Ucensed inns. 

The pubUc have lately had their attention 
drawn to the imperfect efibrts made to aid dis- 
charged prisoners. While there ore criminals so 
confirmsd in their evil courses that tbey may be 
said to be a portion of the prison family, there is 
a considerable percentage whose minds are still 
so plastic that they ought not to be looked upon 
SB irreclaimable. Many a man, leaving prison 
for the first time, and resolving te steal no more, 
has started upon his amended journey with a 
brave hope to atone for past errors. He learns 
the difficulty of the task, and feels, by and by, 
that its accomplishment is impossible. Re^wct- 
ability turns up its nose at him; even honest 
poverty_ gives him the cold shoulder; and the 
conviction is not long in entering his heart, that 
everybody stands aloof from the gaol-bird. Then, 
at the opportune moment, come the whispers of 
the hardened thief, who, in the name of his class, 
welcomes the despairing man into the world of 
vice. Until the formation of a Prisoners' Aid 
Society last year, there was actually no organisa- 
tion in Manchester to assist criminals desirous 
of reformation. The onlv returns before us touch- 
ing this part of the subject relate to ticket-of- 
leave men, a set not just now hish in public 
favour. By the Penal Servitude Act of 1864, 
holders of convict licenses, ss ticket-of-leave men 
are technically colled, were required to report 
themselves periodically to the police. By this 
arrangement the authorities ore able to afford 
some slight evidence as to the manner in which 
convicts on parole conduct themselves. During 
the first year of the operation of the act, there 
were 134 tickets-of-leave under stqtervision in 
Mancheat«r-^I11 men and 23 women. Seven 
only neglected or refiised to report themselves ; 
18 had left the district ; 16 had relapsed into 
crime, and been re-convict«d ; two only had 
sought reformation in the army and navy, or by 
omigratioB ; six were known t« be thieving their 
way again into confinement ; S3 were leading 
lives Ascribed as doubtful ; and, most cheer- 
ing item of the whole, 62 were known to be in 
Manchester earning their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Two had surrendered their tickets- 
of-leave to humanity's final custodiau — Death. 

These are a few of the dark shadows in that 
city of which, we repeat, we have a right to bo 
proud. If in the benevolent heart of any north 
country reader the question should arise — how 
can I lielp to turn these shadows into the li^ts 
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of life 1 there may easily be found instrumenta 
by which much ina^ be done towards backing 
dowu this upas tree m our midst. 

NoTK. — While the above was in the printer's bancU, 
we were tavoured by the Idndnws Of Captain Falin 
with the retumi of another vear. During the put 
year crime hu ili^htly diminiahed, but the percentage 
of crimiiiala baa increased. BebMriea have decreased 
(o the eitent of 1,133, and there is a rednction of 66 in 
the number of javenile oSendars. Dmnken men have 
increased 1,960, and dia»>lDte women 352. The retnnu 
(which are the moat complete, perhaps, ever pnbliahad) 
■how, Imt elaborate calculations not nude in previous 
yean, ^at Uancheater enjoys the unenviable notoriety 
□f exceeding other large bDRiimh* ia its proportion <M 
crime to population. 



FEIGHT FAIK. 

BT BAMDRL UtCOOX. 

Eh dear ! what foin' eawt there is ; 

It do«e look bad, for sure, 
We'D th' young at loggeryeads wi' th' owd. 

An' th' rich at war wi' th' poor. 
Professin' Christians qoarrel too; 

M.F.'s ^et eawt o' square ; 
A pity this ; bat, come, mi lads, 

Ijct B everyone feight fair. 

While toddlin' thro' this world o' eawm, 

Th' best on as getten hit ; 
An\ tho" we'd raythet live at peace. 

We ban to foght a bit 
There's wrongs one doesn't loike to see ; 

We'n rights we conno spars ; 
There's alus sum'at t' feisbt abeawt ; 

But come, mi lads, feight fair. 

We'n Superstition t' battle wi', 

Owd nejudice an' o' ; 
An' we shell f<nnd it hardish wark 

Oppoein' these, aw know. 
Ne'er tnind, let's bncUe to ogen, 

An', meet us if ther dare, 
They'U ha' to shift afon so long; 

Fught lair, mi lads, fught fair. 

There's folk to fright 'at never lamed 

To aim a eiadel^ blow : 
They'n noatbei science, skill, nor sense, 

Weaw these are th' worst ot o' ; 
Thn'll fin their shots, an' wheer they leet 

They noather know nor cant • 
Tb' owd-fashund w 



d WW o' argiiiB 
ind, feight fiur. 



, yt couise, they'n lots o' tongue), 
'At faoCT their ideas are reet. 

An' other folks'i wrong. 
Lets treat these Idndlr, pity 'atn. 

An' lay their follies ban ; 
A dose loike this may do 'em good ; 

Let's try it, lads ; feight fair. 

ToU ha' smne mfflsh frightln' t' do. 

An' rare bard tugs wi' some ; 
Altho' Aej know nowt, good or bad. 

Bo what thsy'n lamed awboam. 
Wi' th' weapons these uU brinK i'th' field. 



No deawt thiril n 






ly are, indeed ; feight fair. 

When Error stonds i'th' way o' Truth, 

An' Wrong i'th' way o' Kight ; 
To dear the way, an' see fur play, 

Set to wi' o' yom' might. 
Bat act wi' reason, talc* yoV time. 

An' have a tat o care ; 
Be firm, nn' yet be gentle, too i 

Fright fur, mi lads, feight 1^. 



Fright f*arw_ , 

Wi' rich, poor, young, an' owd ; 
An' value noble actions moor 

Nor oatber fame or gowd. 
An', lads, as far as in us lies. 

Let's do what's reet an' aqoare; 
An' when there's feij^htin' to be doD' 

Let's aim at feightm' fair. 



RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

BY rtLIT FOLIO. 

Uhafteb VL 
Thkhb lired a farmer in our pariHh of the naiUB 
of Prince. He was not a customer at the "Lion," 
but our reminiscences would be incomplete were 
we not to mention him. He was an eccentric 
character ; sad, at the time we are writing of, had 
been the tenant of one of the largest fonns in Uie 
manor; and as it was alwajs considered "as good 
as a fortune" for a prudent man to get a farm at 
Beechwood, he, the very acme of prudence, had, 
as a matterof course, become considerabl v wealthy. 
But the possession of wealth had never lured him 
from the path he had chalked out to enable bim 
acquire it. With its growth, his useful cob grew 
not into a hunt«r, nor did his market cart give 
pUc« to the then fashionable gig or brougham. 
HiBgunjWhichwasoneofthevervl ' ' " 
try to yield up its flint and take 
caps, never practised but one duty from tbi 
it came int« his possession till the finger of its 
owner was powerless, and that was to scare away 
birds from the newly-sown or ripening com. Tnie, 
it had another duty in reserve, but happilv it was 
never called upon to perform it j no biu^Iar ever 
crossed his threshold or his vrindow-eill ; no in< 
oendiarv ever eet foot in his stack-yards: For 
although he wna abrupt in his manner, be was 
good in his heart, and might be compared to one 
of the gnarled oaks in his bed^erows— rough out- 
side, but smooth and sound within. 

I see him stand before mv mind's eye as dis- 
tinctly as photography could nave pictured him : 
upwards of six feet in height, a serious and honest 
nee, of sanguine complexion, and thin gray hab. 
His dress, a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, a 
snow-white linen smock-frock (the good oW gabar- 
dine of our Sazon ancestors), and drab ht«eches 
and gaiters. You mav shake the kaletdoeoope as 
you like, but you will produce but one change. 
There is still the same shaped hat, the same ai- 
preesion of face, but a long drab coat has succeded 
the gabardine, and the gaiters and sboee have 



given place to a pair of top boots, the tops being 
as brown as the flaps of on old saddle. And then 
he stands "dressed up^ for Dorking market, a 



perfect type of the true British yeoman. 

Farmer Prince for many yeara filled the office 
of churchwarden, and in uiat capacity, or one 
which in rural parishes is attached to it, it was 
his duty to purchase sparrows' heads from the 
parishioners at the rate of siipence a dozen. It 
was our fortune, in our youthful days, to poesen 
a third share in a bat-fowling net, and beaids 
aflf<nding us many a good evening's amusement, 
not a few shillings have found their way into our 
juvenile pockets through its agency. In tboas 
days, sparrows were much more numerous than 
they now are; and then, asaconsequence, wedid 
not hear of the total failure of the goosebeny crop 
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occwdonallf, and of various other crops being 
materiallj injured b^ the ravages of gnibs and 
insects. In agricultural and horticultural dis- 
tricts it may oe poaaible to have an excess of 
■parrowB ; but their almost total deetruction, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, diHarrangea the 
balance of nature, as ordained by an all-wise 
Beings and gives undue preponderance to things 
tiiat ore far more daatructive to the food of man. 
Even poisoned wheat, and preparations containing 
the deadly strychnine, are laid about the lands in 
some districtfl, by ignorant fermerB, for the do- 
struction of the roolc, the very best friend Ood 
has given them. But to say nothine; of the injury 
done to game and oUier animAlaj both wild and 
domeetio, by such vile practices, our earnest 
pnvor is, that the day mav never arrive when 
rooks shall have dis^peorea from our beautiful 
landscapes ; and wa are greatly miataken if the 
bnner, whan he finds the wireworm and other 
destroys* of vegetation have got the upper band, 
does not, if but &om purely utilitarian motives, 
join us heartily in our prayer. 

Farmer Prince, in his desire to be just, some- 
times lud himself open to be imposed upon by the 
youths who took him sparrows' heads. In settliiut 
his annual account on one occasion, it was found 
that there was a very considerabh 



amount usually dismu^ed for these things. No 
one doubted for a moment that the money had 
been paid as set down ; but at the same time, no 
one oould account for ^e increased destruction of 
the little bipeds. So the worthy yeomen came 
to the coneluaion that, as there was an increase in 
the sparrow accoimt Uiis year, there must necsa- 
sarily be a corresponding decrease in the aporrow 
family in the next, and passed the accounts. 

From what oozed out amongst the sparrow 
catchers some time afterwards, however, it would 
seem that the reasoning of the farmers was 
founded on fallacious premises. Farmer Prince 
had been an invalid throughout the wiutar, and 
confined to his parlour fireside. When the apar- 
row catchers took their victims' heads to him, 
they were uabered into hia j^esence, in order that 
he might count them and pay over the price of 
their decapitation. The good old man, takine 
all to be as honestas himself, generally requested 
the person bringing the heads to be land enough 
to tlimw them into tbe cesspool as he passed 
out of the back door— the ^7>n( door was a grand 
affair, painted white, hod a frowning knocker, 
wBB trellised round with jasmine, eglimtine, and 
monthly roses; had a straight gravel-walk up to it, 
with box edging ; and was never opened but to 
the landlord and the rector I 

Now, wliether the temptation was too great 
fbr the sparrow-catching fraternity to withstand, 
or that toey considered they were fairly entitled 
to fifty per cent of the heads for the little extra 
service they rendered by carrying them out, we 
will not pretend to say ; but certain it is that 
frequently the heads, at about tbe rote men- 
tioned, found their way bock to the jacket pockets 
of those who brought them, and were afterwords 
re-sold, sometimes two or three times over, to 
the unsuspecting and invalided churchwarden. 
Little need for wonder, then, that the sparrow 
account for that year waa a heavy one ! 

Nor was this the only way that " head money" 
was fraudulently obtained. Immense numbers 



of female chaffinches migrate from the north to 
the eoutbem counties in the wintet, and many 
of these were either ehot or netted, and their 
heads made to paaa muster by plucking a fsw 
feathers from the crown. The conic bill seemed 
to be proof sufficient for Farmer Prince, who thus 
inflicted a " poll tax " upon hia co-cultivators of 
tbe soil that they wot not of. 

One of Farmer Prince'a eccentricities was this : 
he was never known t« deliver his lost word to 
any person with whom be waa epealdn^ until 
that person had left bitn ; and not only did a 
sentence so delivered gener^y convey the very 
essence of the buaineaa in hiuid, but frequently 
it was diametrically oppoaed to what hod previ- 
ously fallen from his Dps I We will give, as one 
instance of this, the manner in which he engaged 
a head waggoner. 

The man goes to him in the fielda, and thus 
addresses him : — 

"Hear yer wants a man for the head l«am, 
sirT ' 

" Nothing of the sort Where have you been 
living r 

" Highdown, sir," the man answers. 

"Good chfliacter, if anybody wantod you, I 
suppose ? I don't" 

"Character all right, sir. Bin there theae twelve 
year." 

" Fool for leaving then. What some people 
want to be everlastingly changing for, I don't 
know. Go and oak them to take you4>ack. What 
wages did you get f 

" Fifteen, air? 

" Ah, that's what I give, and shant give any 
more. Don't want a man, though." 

" Sorry for it ; heerd you did, and come to as 
yer for tne ploerce," 

"Then I wish people would mind their own 
business," replied tbe farmer, as he turned on 
his heel and walked away. 

The man's way lay in the opposite direction ; 
but, knowJDK the habit of the peraon he had been 
apeakiug with, he kept his eata open, in the hope 
of hearing the farmer apeak again and more u- 
Tourably. 

"A matter of fire hundred yard, and not a 
word," murmured the diaapiwinted applicant de- , 
apondingly. 

The low-crowned hat and the upper part of 
the white amock-frock are all that are viaifale to 
the poor fellow aa he tuma to look, and t^ese 
sink into the hollow and are aoon loat to his 
sight ; the vessel to which he looked fbr succour 
has diaappeared below the horizon. As he ia 
oonaidermg to what point of the compass he shall 
next look, he hears a loud " Hoy I" He turns 
eagerly to the direction from which the sound 
came, and finds that Farmer Prince has emei^ged 
from the valley, and is showing his full figure on 
the Croat of the high ground beyond. Lucky is 
it for the poor wsOToner that the wind, which ia 
playing such mad freaks with the ample folds of 
that wnite smock frock, is blowing towards him, 
for it bears on its wings the welcome words — 

" you may come on Monday morning !" 

This engagement, to the credit of both master 
and man be it recorded, continued for a great 
number of yeare. 

Another of his eccentricities waa shown in the 
maoner of bis treatment of the poor. In oddi- 
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tion to the parochial ofBces which he held, he waa 
usually choaea almoner of the charitiea of the 
gentry, on account of hia knowledge of the re- 
cipieote, and his willingness to be actively em- 
ployed in such philanthropic dutjos. In the 
discharge of these trusts he always eihibitod a 
pertinacioua partiality for such jmot as legally 
belonged to his pariab. If the gifts to be dis- 
pensed wore ordered for such w^jj, as well mteht 
any one belonging to another pariah, although a 
resident, ask for the spire of the church as a 
share of the charity. "No," he would say, "go 
fa) your own parish, and don't come here to rob 
our poor." And when euch gifts wore intended 
for the poor generally, without any reference 
to their parish those who legally belonged to 
Beechwood were sure to have better measure 
meted out to them, whether it were bread, soup, 
or coals ; an extra loaf, quart, or shovelM was 
added to their portion, and called his blesBing. 
This parUality arose entirely, we believe, from a 
desire tiiat the poor should remain in the parish 
where they were legally entitled to claim relief 
aad not at all from a want of sympathy with 
their condition. Some of our rural parishes are 
pre-eminent for the number of charities that have 
&om time to time been left for the poor dwelling 
within them. But it has sometimes been found 
that such posthumous benevolence baa proved 
anything but a blessing to the parish generally, 
inasmuch a^ many idle and dissolute persons 
have been induced to leave less &voured places 
and settle therein, and thus not only lessen the 
amount of these doles to the poor belonging to 
the parish, but also cause an increase in the poor- 
rate. It was doubtless a full knowledge of this 
that induced Farmer Prince to act as we have 
described. Like most of the persons named in 



We must now return to the sport of bat fowling, 
for the purpose of recording a joke, albeit a cruel 
one, that was practised by its agency. 

Every one knows how fond some old men are 
of boasting of the wonderful feats of their boy- 
hood, ID comparison with the puny efforts of the 
present day. A very good specimen of this class 
resided in BeechwooiL He was frequently met 
by a party of young sparrow catchers as they were 
returning from their evening's sport, and he from 
enjoraie his pipe and his grog at the village inn. 

" Well, my lads," the old man would say, " how 
many have you caught)" 

At &rat they answered him truthfully, but find- 
ing that whatever number the truth might repre- 
sent he met their answer with — 

" Pooh,poohl When I was a boy, and used to 
go a bat towUng, I used to catch five times as 
many 1" the lads began fat deport from the truth, 
and to increase the number every time be asked 
them. No matter, the old fellow was not to be 
outdone. On one of these occasions one of the 
party said to him — 

" Tell US how yon used to catch 'em, Master 
Clark." 

"Catch 'em, boy," he answered; "call on me 
some evening when vou are going out, and I'll 
show you how to eaten 'em. Pooh ! What do you 
know about catchii^ sparrows 7" 



The lada promised they would do as he wished, 
but before the evening arrived upon which they 
were to witnesa the old man's prowess and cun- 
ning, a council was held upon the subject, to 
consider how they should " serve bim out ■" for, 
knowing their man, they judged that it was but 
empty boasting on his pair, and they were desi- 
rous of settling, for once and for ever, the que*, 
tion of superiority between tijni and themselveB, 
and the following plot was designed to accom- 
plish it. 

At a farm on the outskirta of the village thwe 
were a great number of pigeons kept, and th^ 
dwelling-place was a ridged and praforated box 
over the bam doors. In front o^ and a few 
feet from these doors, was a deep receptacle 
for the sewage from the stables and cowshed^ 
which was unprotected, and contained a con- 
siderable quantity of liquid manure. Into this 
place poor old C^k waa to have a fiur chance of 
falling! 

The events evening having arrived, aft«r try- 
ing some comstacks to give the bra^art an op- 
portunity of proving his ability, and Ending that 
boasting, not bat fowling, was his forte, one of 
the patty proposed that they should tiy the 
pigeon-holes, for there were " a power of sor- 
rows there since the pigeons had left." 'This 
proposition was immediate!}' assented to, and 
proceeding to the place their would-be teacher 
was soon standing on the brink of the foul re- 
ceptacle, holding the net aloft with iqistratched 
anna before the pigeon-holee. 

"Are you readv, Uaster Clark t" aaked the 
youth who carriea the pole by which the q)tr- 
rows were dislodged, 

Clark signified that he was, quite. 

A sharp stroke of the pole on the bftm boanls 
sounds lilce the discharge of a gun, a hundrad 
pigeons fly out in full force against the net, and 
the next moment finds poor ud Clark floundn- 
iug upon his back, in what we once heard a 
speaker at an a^icultural dinner call " Mr. 
llechi'a favourite liquid!" The help that wu 
lustily called for was freelv given, and wbeo the 
poor fellow was got safely on terra Jii^ma, be 
made this request— 

" Will you oblige me, lads, by s^ing nothing 
about this accideiu to anybody!" He tneo wmt 
shivering home, perfectly curad both ctf oj/mam- 
catching and of bragging about it. 

It was too good a thing for the young fellows 
who had brought the ola man to grief to ke^ 
secret, and he was soon reminded of hia folly and 
its conaequencea by such queatious as " How 
about the pigeons!" "How many did you catchr 
and other unwelcome interrogafaniea bearing i^Kin 
the disaster. 

Poor old Clark has long since been netted by 
the surest of all trwpers, and tboee who luted 
him to the pigeon-holee cannot long eecapa Have 
a care then, m; venerable maatera, bow ye boast, 
for it ia still — 



To CMt beyond itseU in iti opinioni; 
And it may alao be aa well for ye to remember that 



To lack diKration. 
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MoKNina. 
Don from the mountain, now the risen d»T, 
Freeh from hii iltwp, mud wiuh'd in cryiUl dew. 



Hie thmeh ftwa£eni m he pMsee b^, ' 
And warblee, flute-like, «a the lea^ Mpnj. 
The inirr opens : shup, &uh breeiee puij 
Aroiand the nead of even- liTinK thing ; 
The cattle rUe and eat, beee taJu tba wing. 
And chantioleer proclaims the risen day : 
While s^ the faithful HnuiTe moon viU stay. 
And see t^ last faint shade* of night awaj, 

Evtvam. 
How gracefullv the dav racUnee at eve, 
Ind on soft gcdden pillowi in the vest. 
Closes her eyes and smiles away to rait, 
Beneath a coveiUd the ahadowa weave. 
Kot H a titM traveUer, weak and worn, 
Tomblee to bed, and fs«n the coining dajr ; 
But rather as a maid, who sinks tmy 
To pleasant dreams, anticipating mora. 
The thrash singa veapen, and the perfumed breeis 
Moves softly, slowly, as a loTer'a ngh ; 
The dais]' in the gnws has closed her ^re. 
And ^ladows lengthen from the statehr tree* ; 
While Just within the curtain of the sky, 
Hie moon in waiting bids the day good-bya. 

Blow gently, winda, apon the faoe of night, 

Lett you, perchance, abould wake her up too soon ; 

Shine in her chamber mildly, stani and moon. 

For deepen are disturbed bv too much light. 

Night is but day aaleep, and if we think 

How much one day hw vronght, we then shall own 



like distant echoes bom ci 



Beverbenting through the n^ling years. 

Natni« doth ueep, tmi man, in her rnxise, 

Idstening, may bet that music at it flows. 



MB. TIM GOUGE'S MANY VEXATIONS. 

BI W. E. FRXIR. 

CiuPTEii H.— Tim's Shootiho. 
I HAD one*, perhapa oftener, heard it whispered, 
in a prettv loud kejr, by people who belong to a 
ctoas wbicn kaowe other people's buainess much 
better than its own, that Tun, as we always termed 
him, and his worthy spouse had Uved very un- 
comfortably together during the first few yean 
oftheir married life. Eyenuowtheycouldacarcely 
be eaid to be enjoying an uninterrupted reign of 
blissful joy. 

Tim, OS an ahnost invamble rule, colls Mrs. 
Qouge "the missis" when referrioE to her, which 
famuuir and jocular epithet she decBnee to answer 
to, and resents the appellation iu a truly feminine 
and most grati^dng manner, generally, as a con- 
clusion, evoking irom her worse, though larger 
half, expresaions of contrition at the words hav- 
ing involuntarily escaped bitn. I don't believe 
it does do BO involvnlarili/, and I'm positive Urs. 
Oouge doesn't either, judging from the eipreasive 
suuuer in which she Hhruga her shoulders, Imits 
her brows, and the ironical tone she uses in con- 
versation for the succeeding half hour. This un- 
lucl^ toubrigvet alone now causes an incalculable 
amount of conAision and bother in the domicile 
of the Gouge's ; but I had been assured by some 



of the conMerUes before mentioned, that Mr. 
and Mrs. G. had been ahnost embittered against 
each other at the time I refer to at the com- 
mencement of the chapter ; the merry-hearted 
Comus never even ^ving the slightest glance in 
the direction of their fireside until after a certain 
time, after which their characters seem to luivs 
harmonised mutually better, and their domestic 
chariot to have jogged aloog much more easiht, as 
though the wheels thereof had been oUed, mating 
the wnole machine to travel in a more comfortable 
and harmonious manner. £v^ so Mr. anjd Mrs. 
Timothy Gouges' tempera seemed respectivdy to 
have been softened in a remarkable degree. Mra. 
O. was rather warm tempered, and occaaioDaUr 
stubbornly choleric; although I am bound in truth 
to say, since I had become acquainted with them, 
she generally appeared a pretty genial sort of a 
lady. I ventured to observe as much to Tim 
one day when he bad a stronger grumbling flt 
than common. Ho shook his nead mournfully, 
and in sundry directions, accompanied by a series 
of facial contortions indicative of the deceitAil 
nature of woman generally, I presume. I dont 
jffetend to know what he meanV— I'm not a mar- 
ried man— BO I onlv guess. Perhaps some of my 
leaders are better aole to judse, therefore I leave 
it to them for solution. In addition she (Mrs. G.) 
was very short-Bighted — at times too much so ; 
but at certain others, Tim moat vehemently as- 
serted she was, if anvthiug, too strongly inclined 
to be long-sighted, woen aei views and his own 
diEFerod materiallj;, neither being very definite ; 
Tim's, from a seriously wicked habit he had of 
solemnly declaring all nights on which he hap- 
pened to reach home lat^ or what he afterwards 
terms " foggy," to be " club nights,'" and his wor- 
thy helpmate's by the ocular defect above-named, 
seconded by a strong and praiseworthy desire 
on her part to dispute his statements without 
the slightest possible coutradiction. I never at- 
tended my club more than once a week ; but 
Mr, Gouge informed his " missis " he went three 
times in the same period. I'm only a bachelor, 
so I don't know how it is ; perhuis because I'm 
an Odd Fellow and he a Druid, he having, as a 
natural sequence, to go to worship (of Baicchus) 
more frequenUy. Auother question for those 
who have already sacrificed themselves at the 
Hymeneal altar to dispose of, vii. : How many 
club nights per week can a man create without 
exciting the lawful and just suspicions of his 
conjugal {Artuer I Stir up, daughters of Eve, 
and examine the question, to your husbands' 
great discomfiture. 

But, revmtoiu d tkk moutom. I reached Rose 
Villa in due course, and when I went in, as I usually 
did, lans drimonie, I found lay ttdl Mend at 
home, and in the full enjoyment of his cigar and 
his own sweet society, sitting complacently be- 
fore a huge, roaring fire, which would, I verily 
beheve, have made even a negro warm by the 
mere act of looking at it, without feeling any of 
its effects in the more common and direct man- 
ner. After the usual congratulatoiy greetings, 
etc., I settled myself down as his vu d t>i>, on 
the other side of the fire, took the proffered ci^, 
and having listened to 'Tim's explanation of his 
■' missis' " absence, which was not so lucid as one 
could have wished, and which I sttspected was 
somewhat ambiguous we got into a very confi- 
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dential converBationtd mood ; in fact, oiatAh tlie 
kind of mood which might naturallv be inferred 
would eliminate from the eoey, cheernil, and wann 
home-like surrounding influences. 

I had frequentlj thought I should like to hear 
from Tim's own lipe how the conjugal tranaforma- 
tion took place, and alao aome of his manj trials 
(excluding the one I have alreadj related respect- 
ing Punch) ; but as he was usually ver^ circum- 
ap&A in his revelationa affecting domestic afiairs, 
for more than one reason I auapocted, I had de- 
spaired of ever having the relation from him per- 
sonally, even if I gained it any other way. 

Thinking this, however, a favourable opportu- 
ni^, and one not to be neglected, I ventured to 
try to " draw him out," with which view I ob- 

" What a lucky fellow you are, Tim ; plenty of 
ready cash ; a balance at your banker^ on the 
jffoper side, I've no doubt. Whilst in the provi- 
sion trade you didnt omit making provision for 
number one; and, above all, yc"'~ -— — '-^ — -^ 



« married and 



I thought that would fetch him. A slight 
twinge passed across his face as I spoke, making 
me almost to reproach myself with having said 
too much. He, however, replied with the air of 
a man who knows what you say to he true, and, 
in addition, fancies you know it too, and feels 
the weight of it properly. 

" Yes, toon ami; veiy easy to talk, but more 
difBcult to perform. You know I have had my 
business to create, my money to save, and my 
wife to marrr." 

I remarked a great difference in his tone as he 
proceeded in the above sentcmce. The first wcrds 
came forth very larily and loudly; but by the 
time he reached the last one, it culminated 
equally in speed and indistinctness, in fact just 
as if he wonld not like to have to perform the 
four last words over again. I suspected so; but 
only suspecting, I can't honestly ask the reader 
to endorse it. J know several matried men who 
wouldn't, and I know also many who would. 

He (Tim) added— 

" But, Walter, mv boy, we've not alwa3r8 been 
so comfortably settled aa we are at preeent ; so if 

Cu have a Uttle spore time 111 teU ymi how it 
ppened. I verily think I have had more vexa- 
tiona, both before and after marriage, than any 
one. Which will you have firet, courting or 
married botheia?" 

" Oh, one of your trials whilst playing Lothario 
will do, as I rpose ever; swain has nis share, 
and then I'd like to hear how it happened," I 
Kijoined. 

"All right," replied he, " 111 tell you about it 
afterwards." 

" Hurrah!" a^d I, as this was exactly what I 
wanted to know ; " go on." 

He banded me a second cigar, and took another 
himself ; cleared his throat (not a short one by 
the byel and began his story — a shooting misfor- 
tune wnilst visiting at his &ther-in-law'a ; that 
is, at his now wife's other's. He commenced— 

The Christmas before my marriage, I, on the 
strength of an invitation m>m Georgians, now 
Mrs. Qouge, paid a visit to her fatiier'a house 
and farm. One morning a shooting expedition 
was propoeed. The old gent was veiy fond of 



ahootinff, and had frequently boasted "what a 
bag we'd make!" I was obhged to sav I could 
ihoot a little, though upon mv word I had never 
bad hold of a gun before, and. expected I should 
make a {n«ttj muddle of it ; and so be contrastad 
with Lieuteuint Enfield, who was " sweet" on 
Qeorgiana's sister, and who could Idll a bird any- 
hov or an^here. In short, I had an anticipa' 
tion that if we did make a bag, I myself should 
form the principal part of its contents. I fuUy 
expected I fOiould either shoof^ myself or aome 
one else. The idea of killing any game never 
entered mj bead. However, I was fuzniahed 
with a mnaJe-loader, ready loaded, and jdentv of 
ammunition, as also with a pointer d(%. I nard 
no idea as to how I was t^i proceed, but Z knew 
it wouldn't do to confess my ignorance bef<H« tlie 
whole party ; so I resolved to " go in and win," 
or — but I didn't care about contemplating the 
other alternative. I intended this to be a red- 
letter day, to be marked down "special" in a 
page of my memory, and only, like Mra. Gouge's 
nest tea serrice, to be brought out on great ooca- 
aiona — admired, commented on — and then put 
away again on a &r shelf in reserve for anotner 
"bonfire day" (which, for the edification of the 
uninitiated in Yorkshire and other "isma," I 
may observe is a north-country term, synony- 
mous with the more common ezprasaion, " red- 
letter day"). Unfortunately, as will be seen by 
the aeqnal, thia part of the programme was never 
fulfilled. Pirst and foremcet I was much aston- 
ished and duly indignant at the ontica I thought 
m^ dog was performing ; *'.#., when the sagacioua 
animal was " maldng a point," I wan ne«riy 
making a point of Idling him, such aa undesi- 
rable consummation being luckily prevented bj 
a keeper, who en>lained the cause proper of the, 
to me, strange phenomenon, I managed to keep 
clear of the remainder of the party, eapeciallv the 
old gent and the lieutenant, and in so ocang 
aom^iow lost them altogether. I discharged 
the gun once very coutioualy, but was chagrined 
to find I had kiUed nothing. 

Having done so, how was I to load again? I 
stood aghast, in a state of gnat uncertamty and 
perplexity for some time as te if powder or ^ot 
was the first ingredient in the process of re-load- 
ing; finally, however, settling the difficulty by 
pouring in a pretty strODg doae of shot first, and 
then a stiU larger one of powder, without any 
intervening "wad." The cap I managed to 
have a confliaed recollection ol having seen put 
on an outside portion of the weapon ; so I cewily 
surmounted that difficulty, and the patent water- 
proof percussion was properly placed. This dona, 
my nund fbit much reUeved — as, during the whole 
time I'd been re-loading— my mental equanimity 
bad been strongly disturbed, faint visions of the 
future dimly appearing, wherein a deathbed 
scene — the promment feature being myself, with 
a large piece blown out of my head ; and a aecmtd 
one. revealing Georgiana in black, running off 
with the lieutenant— were reflected. 

Having so successfully (?) oonduded the opera- 
tion, and being, as I supposed, fairly ready for 
another shot, I recoverea myself, and banishing 
all extraneous thoughts, I enthusiastically re- 
solved to "do" the sport in the ia«per manner, 
OS a British sportsman should, li far no other 
earthly reason, because he is a Briton. 
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An opportunit; pTesent«d itaelf earij. M; 
dog stood firm as nis imperBoiiBtion in stone 
mieht have done, (although I aboniiData HtatueH) ; 
BO I, though I didn't see any game, coucludme it 
was all rigat, put my piece to my right shoulder, 
cloood both my eysB, and pulled the trigger im- 
polsively, without any effect ftirther than snap- 
ping the cap, althouKn if suddenly dropping the 
gun would nave produced the desired explosion, 
them would most certainly have been larger game 
tlian partridges winged. 

A cold sweat came over me as I picked up my 
fiiail to put in an additional charge, thinldng the 
first one insufficient I also thou^t I would 
vary the mode this time, and feeling somewhat 
confused, I leaned against an old, umbrageous 
tree, and poured down the muzzle a strong dose 
of powder, then a wad, followed by an allowance 
of shot sufficient to have killed a oovey of birds 
t,t once; after which procedure I rammed all 
down till my arm fairly ached agun, thinking I 
would vary the perfonnance with a vengeance. 

A second "pomt" in some neighbouring stubble 
fitid, and this time an explosion, loud enough in 
all truth, produced bv the combined efTect of the 
two chai^ee and the nard ramming down, killing 
no game it's true, but knocking my unwortbv 
self backwards into a big, deep furrow, which 
was nearly covered by the overlumgiiig "stubs," 
where I lay panting and sweating like a baked 
potato, in the full and not over lively or pleasing 
anticipation of having a second eoition of the 
acodent to which I had just become a victim. 

I tried to shout, but my tongue appeared sud- 
denly to have conceived an unaccountable affec- 
tion for the roof of my mouth, and my whole 
head seemed to be emulating the wheels of a 
locomotive by the speed of its revolutions. My 
feet refused their c^ce, and my hands seemed 
quite inanimate. The furrow, or drain, in which I 
I«y was so deepthat I might just OB well have been 
in the depths of a coalpit, with about the same 
chance of seeing anyone, or of being seen. I was 
so tmoccuHtomal to gunnery that I dare not stir 
an inch, expecting to hear, as a last toavemr of 
mundane u&iis, a " click," and then to prognos- 
ticate some one would be able to see davlight 
tlurough some portion of my (to me) valuable 
body. In my ignorance of sporting principles, 
I naturally expected a second explosion, as I hiid 
loaded it twice. My feelings, therefore, can bet- 
ter be imagined than described, I can't exactly 
recollect whether I said my prayers, confessed 
my various sins, mentally made my will, or com- 
mitted sundry other acts incidental to persona 
in similar states of mental excit«ment ; but I 
candidly thought— oh, agony ! — I should never 
behold Oeor^iona again. 

Just at this moment the party crossed the same 
field, and, seeing the dog wrw his master, des- 
patched the lieutenant to ascertain my where- 
abouts. He found me,of course, in the preoicanient 
I have described. Assuring himself I was not 
hurt, he motioned the whole " field " to the spot, 
who enjoyed themselves, at my ex[>eiise, with 
great outbursts of laughter and various pieces 
of "chaffing" advice, all the remainder of the 

I beaid on old keeper growl, "Sim a sportsman ! 
H«'d better borrer a tantrun, and hire hiaself hout 
for a street lamp at ni^^ts — he's big enough." 



I looked vengeance in all its shapes and forms, ! 
but thought I had better be silent, although the 
old fellow's remark fumiiihod a new series of 
cachiuuations to the party. 

I conceived a violent dMike for " sport " after 
this ; in fact I have never taken kindly to 
it since, although I do shoot a Uttle when we go 
over to see the old gent, who was at first com- 
pletely disgusted with my want of skill ; and, in 
fact, seemed to prefer the lieutenant to myself, 
until talked over by Oeorgiano. Ah ! it's won- 
derful what a woman can do. 

He m^ed contemjdatively aa he finished his 
recital 

The lieutenant married Mrs. G.'s sister ; and 
I had frequentlv heard him glory in rendering 
Tim uncomfortaole and fidgety, at any time when 
the subject happened to be broached, accidentally 
or otherwise. 

" Now for it," said I. 

He began but, Idnd reader, I must reserve 

it for my next chapter. 

fTo be amtimud.) 
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BY JOHN INORAU. 

In Two PiETS.— Part II. 
Ttpioal of majetty, the Wy is held in high esteem 
by many on account of the frequent allusionB to 
it in the Scriptures. The Jews entertained a great 
admiration for its graoefiil form, which tbe^ 
imitated in the decorations of their first magni- 
ficent t^mfJe; and Christ himself described it 
to them as more glorious in its unadorned sim- 
plicity than was their favourite monarch Solomon, 
when arrayed in his most gorgeous apparel. 
The varieties of this elegant flower are extremely 
numerous, although, according to the old &bulists, 
there was origiuoUy only one kind of lily, and that 
was orange coloured. They fpvo some marvellous 
stories to account for its many tints and shapes, 
which are now-a-days as varied as are the hues of 
the rainbow. One favourite variety is tiie lily of 
the vaUey, which, in the floral language of Europe, 
isemblematiooftbsredimo/AajTnneM. Amongst 
oriental nations the lily is cherished not only 
because of its variety and beauty of colour, but 
aLra for the sake of the exquisite perfume yielded 
by many members of its species. Moore, in his 
poem of " Lalla Rookh," finds occasion to deduce 
many sweet similiea from the lily tribe, and 
amongst others from the glorious FersJan lily, 
celebrated for its gorgeous golden hue, and from 
the Indian lotus, famous for its roseate colour. 
In this latter, which is somewhat larger than the 
English water lily, the Hindoos feign that their 
Cupid Manmadin, whom they picture pinioned 
with flowers, was first seen floatiug down the 
sacred Qan^es. Poor L. E. L. founded one of her 
lyrics on this fable. She represented the youtbAil 
deity as 

Seated on ■ lotos flower, 

Q&tharod in a lummsr hour, 

Grul^ilA in hia infant hand 
Arrows id thor silken band. 
Each made of a rifnaJ flower. 
Emblem of it« vaned power. 

Th4 crown imperial, another stately child of this 
floralfamily, is significant of ^louwr. The French, 
who seem to pay<ulicate compliments by instinct. 
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taTB * very pretty little atory appertaining to the 
language of nowerH, in which thia superb blosaom 
pUys a promiiieiit paA. The Duke de Montausier 
was married to Mademoiselle de BambouiUet on 
New-year's Day, 1634, and on the morning of the 
tnarriage the duke placed upon the bride's uieasing 
table a magnificeDtly-bound book, on the vellum 
leaves of which were painted, from nature, by the 
moet eminent artiste of the nation, a series of all 
the most beautiful European Sowers. Appropriate 
verses for each bloom were written by famous 
French poets and elaboratly emblazonea on theit 
respective pages. The chief poem in the collec- 
tion was coambuted by Chapelain, who chose the 
crown imperial lily for his theme, representing it 
as having sprang from the blood of Quatavus 
Addphus, wnen he fell mortally wounded on the 
field of Liitzen. This was intended more as a 
compliment to the bride than to the Swedish 
brav, of whose character the lady was an intense 
admirer. Some years since this splendid bridal 
gift, which waa named, after its fair recipieat, 
"Julia's Garland," was stated to have been sold 
at the disposal of the Duks de ]a Vailliere's efiects, 
in 1784, to an Englishman, for more than eii 
hundred pounds. 'The Vietoria Sagina, so named 
by Dr. Lindley in honour of the queen, may be 
OMinderod as the moot magnificent of all lilies, if 
not, indeed, of all flowers. Its gorgeous, snowy, 
bluah-tinted blossoms attain four feet, and its 
enormous leaves eighteen feet in circumference I 
No typical meaning has yet been assigned to this 
superb flower, doubtless from the fact of its great 
nze precluding all idea of its being used for any 
decorative purpoae. 

The nonawiM is ^Uy used in florographv for 
tdf-lo9», inasmuch as, according to the* mytnolo- 
gists, it owes its origin to a beautiful youth of 
BtBotia, of whom it nad been foretold that he 
should live lu4)pily until be beheld his own face. 
One day, when heated by the chase. Narcissus 
sought to queooh his thirst in a stream, and in 
doing so beheld the reflection of bis own lovely 
features, of which he immediately became ena- 
moured,and, doubtless, as a punishment for having 
slighted the charms of the nymph Echo, pined 
away to death, when he was metsmorphosed by 
the gods into the flower that now bears his name. 

The yellow species of the narcissus is better 
known as the daffodil, and is conjectured to be the 
flower that droiiped from Pluto's chariot when he 
was carrying off Proserpine to the infernal regions. 
It was a great favourite with the Elimbethan 
writers, who have left many laudatory rerses on 
its charms ; the most admired appear to be those 
■weet lines of Hemck's beginning 



AmoAgst Eastern races it is much estsemed, 
the Pendans designating it "the golden," and tlio 
Turics " the golden cup." 

TbeyonjuSis another bulb cf the same Bpocies, 
and was originally imported into England from 
Constantinople, It is neld as an emUem of de*ire 
by the Turks, a people of whose floral languE^ 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague gives an interesting 
account in her fascinating " Letters." 

The XTu, typical of a matage, and the fie\ir-di- 
li* of aj(aTne,both belong to this same family; ^ 
doth also tihe hgaeinth, emblematic otplaif. The 



following old fable is associated with this latter 
flower. Hyacinthus, the uoets say, was highly 
favoured by Apollo, much to the diwust of 
Zephyrus, who deteimined to efiect his destruc- 
tion. Accordingly, one day, when Apollo and 
Hyacinthus were playing at quoita, the envious 
Zephyrus blew so poweifully upon a quoit flung 
by Apollo that it struck the unfortunate prince 
upon the head and killed him, to the great grief 
of the sun-god, who, to commemorat« the gnwe 
and beauty of his poor friend, caused the £i«er 
that bears his name to spring from his blood. 

The myriU, like the rose, ia generally considend 
armbolic of love, and amunest the Greeks and 
Romans was consecrated to Venus, around whose 
temples they planted groves of it, and when her 
Totiuies sacrificed to her, they, like her attendant 
graces, wore myrtle chaplets. Mythologiats aaaert 
that she, the goddess of beauty, was crowned by 
the Hours with a wreath of this plant when she 
sprang from the foam of tlie see, and that again 
her head was decked with it when Paris awaited 
her the golden apple, the prize for supremacy (^ 
beauty. Once, when surprised by a troc^ of 
satyrs, as she emerged irom her bath, she found 
shelter behind the fohage of a myrtle, and with 
bunches of the same pltuit she caused the unfor- 
tunate Psyche to be chastised, for having been 
so audacious as to compare her earUdy Pianos 
with the celestial beauty of her mother-in-law. 
Venus was worshipped in Greece under the name 
of MyrtiUa, and wreaths of mvrtle ware worn as 
symbols of their authority by the Athenian magi- 
strates. Conquerors, who during their triumuis 
had obtained a bloodless victory, were allowea to 
entwine their laurel wreaths witli n>ries of myrtle. 
Pliny records that the Romans and Sabines, when 
ther were reconciled, laid down their we^Kns 
unoer a myrtle tree, and purified themselves with 
its boughs. 

Thus &r the myrtle seems to have fully bonu 
the characterisation of love, but with the Jews it 
is the emblem ot peace; and that is why Zecha- 
riah, in his vision, saw the angel who foretold the 
restoration of Israel standing in the midst of 
myrtles. The Arabs have a tradition that Adam, 
when expelled from paradise, brought this exqui- 
sitely-scented plant forth with Him , 

Itidian ladies are said to evince & strtHig par- 
tiaUty for the perfume distilled from the leaves <d 
the myrtle. 

Jatmine, the floral representative of amiatnUtg, 
Is believed to have been first introduced into Eu- 
rope in 1560, by some Spaniards who brought it 
from India. Its dehcate beauty and deUcious scent 
rendered it a valuable acquisition to the Euro- 
peon flora, and for some time it was only poasassed 
Dy the high and mighty. The means of its be- 
coming more common are thus related in Lou- 
don's "Aboretum"; — "In 1698, the Grand Duks 
of Tuscany obtained a specimen of jasmine of 
Goa, with large double blossoms and of eiquisitA 
scent. Greedy of its beauties, he would not per- 
mit of its propagation; but his gardener ooutnved 
to carry a sprig of it to his betrothed on her birth- 
day, and Amy explained to her how to plant it. 
It grew rapidly, and, being much admired, the 
girl was able to sell cuttings of it at a high price. 
By these means she soon amassed enoiu^ money 
to enable her to wed her lover, who hadhitherto 
been compelled to remain in a state of siDgle 
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wrefchedneas for irant of meuiB to alter bia con- 
dition. In memorj of this love legend, Tuscan 
giria wear a nosegay of jaBmine on their wedding- 
oaj; nod, aays the proverb, 'she who is worthj 
to wear a nosegay of jasmine is as good aa a for- 
tune to her husband. 

The woinon of Arabia Telij strip the flowers of 
this plant &om their stalicB, and wecr them in their 
hiir for Muaments. 

St Pieire, the author of "Paul and Vtinuia," 
speaking of the Carolina jasmine^the token of 
teparatton — says that the hummingbird "builds 
his nest in one of the leaves of this plant, which 
ha roHs up into the form of a cone ; he ficds his 
suhsiBtenca in its red flowers, resembling those of 
the foiglove, the nectarous giands of which he 
liclcs with his tongue ; he squeezes into them his 
little body, which looks in these flowers like an 
emerald set in corsL and sometimas gets bo far 
that he mav be caught in this situation," 

In an allusion to nigbt-blooming flowers, iitia 
blossom is Uins sweetly introduced— 

Flanti that wake when othen Mietip, 
like tiiiud Jumme bu^ titat ke^ 
Hear odoor to themMlTM all day; 
But, when th« mm-liglit diea sw^. 
Let the delidom aecret ont 
To eTery breexe that n>uai alxnit 

The broom, typical in floral phraseology of Au- 
nnf%, hoe had, notwithstanoin^ its presumed 
humbleness, several adventures with royalty. The 
Gn^ish r^l race of Plantagenet evidently de- 
rived their surname from genet, the French name 
of this plant; but there appeus a great discrep- 
ancy between the reasons assigned by different 
irriiers aa to why the designation was first as- 
sumed. Skinner says that " the house of Anjou 
derived the name of Plantagenet from a prince 
theieofi who, having killed ma brother to enjoy 
bis [irincipality^ait«rwardB repented, and made a 
voyage to the Holy Land to expiate bis crime, 
soourpng himself every night wifli a -rod made of 
tiMpiaiit genet, e/enitta, broom." 

Those people who are sceptical on the point of 
royal repentances, more especially when they re- 
quire penances as an aocompaniment, may feel 
more inclined to give credence to the account 
Lemcm gives, in his "EngUsh Etymology," of how 
the emblem of humility became the crest of a 
sovereign race. Lemon thus tells his version : — 
"Qeoffi^jCountof Anjou, acquired the surname of 
Plantagenet from the incident of his wearinga sprig 
of broran on his helmet on a day of l>attle. This 
Qeof&y was second husband to Matilda, or Hand, 
Empress of Germany,aod daughter of Henry I. of 
EugUnd, and from this Plantagenet family were 
descended all our Edwards and Henries." 

At the coronation of his tmeen in 1S34, 
Ijcuis IX., sumamed the Baint of Prance, selected 
the broom as the badge to be worn by an order of 
Imighthood that he created on that festive ooca- 
Bon, The members of this order wore a chain 
composed of the blossoms of the ffenet entwined 
with ^iiito Jletir-de-lia, from which was suspended 
a eolden cross, inscribed with these words in Latin 1 
"He eialteth the humble." Attached to this 
onier was a body guard of one hundred nobles, 
*ho wore, embroidered on the backs and fronts of 
their coats, the broom, and above that a hand 



With some this plant is considered emblematic 
of ardour, doubtless from the well-authenticated 
fact that the spsdii acquires so strong a heat as 
to be painful to the hand when touch^. 

A beautiftil Uttle flower, whose name enfolds 
no hieroglypbical secret, but whose beloved little 
face of heavenly blue is si^geatjve of its sorrowful 
meaning, is the/oivef-fiK-nof. The German leKond 
that accounts for the poetical appellation bv wnich 
this tiny floret is kiown is thus related;— -"A 
knight and his betrothed were walking on the 
baoKs of the Danube, i when the lady espied a 
bunch of the myototrit txUuttrii (as this bloBBom 
ia termed by LinnEBuaj floating away down the 
stream, and eipreesed s wish to posseaa it. With 
chivalrous promptitude the mail-clad nUant 
plunged into the river and grasped tiie nowv; 
but, alas I encumbered by the weight of his ar- 
mour, he was unable to remount the alippety 
banks f and fin di'^g himself despite tH Kj* n£X* 
tions, fastly Binldng beneaUi the waters, with a last 
effort he flun^ tiie tdosBoms ashne to fall seonisaii 
mistress, crying, aa he sank, 'Forget me not 1'" 

This plant flourishes in great luxuriance on the 
hanks of a beautiful rivulet in the viciihty c^ 
Luxemburg; and one particular portion of the 
stream, &Mng the sunny soutJt, is Known by the 
title of " The Fwries' Bath." Hither in the sum- 
mer eome the younff city maidens to hold their 
meny meetings and dances upon the bk»my 
sward ; and should any modem Actceon presume 
to peep thr<Migh the leafy brancbae, he may be- 
hold tnem innocently diverting themselves by 
wreathing garlands of. and croeaiug each other 
with, the blue-petalled forget-me-noti that line 
the brooklet's banks. 

In many parte of France this little flower is 
carefully miltivatad tor transplantation to the dty 
markets, where its appealing looks procure rettdy 
purchasers for it 

A common garden bloaBora,thBt seldom receives 
all the attention it is worthy o( is the mal^/btMr, 
or fidelity in Toit/ortwie. It was a greater &rourite 
in the middle ages, when troubadours and min- 
strels wore it to emblemise the unchangeableneas 
of their affection. Bome few modern poets, 'tis 
true, have also proved their affection for this too- 
frequently despised, sweet -smelling Sams; and 
notftbly amongst them stands "Delta," who con- 
dudes some tx his best venes with these lines: — 
Bich ia the idnk, the lily gay. 
The rose u ■nnmiu'B roeat ; 
Bland are thy chuma wbm tbeae decay. 

Of flowcn Gut, lut, and best I 
There may be grander In the bower. 

And atateHer an the ttee ; 

But wallBower, loved wallflowar, 

ThoD art the flower tor me I 

Another of the many bloaeoma osed to indiute 
the ^rand pasmon is the^ni^, typical otpute love. 
Florists have two principal divioiona of these 
flowers — pinks and carnations. The latter is much 
Iwger and fuller leaved, bat not more fragnuit 
ttian its Uttle sister. One type of this odoriforona 
group ia the clove, which exhales the most exqui- 
site (A scents. It was known formerly as the 
gillyflower, and all the old poets, from dear Dan 
Chaucer downwards, have sung its praise. Bhak- 
epere, ever ready to pay a floral tribute, makes 
Perdita say — 

The fairest floweiB o' the aeaaon 

and rtnak'd gillyfloweia. . 

^ 
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The •uwet WiUiam, another mamber of the 
clove famil J, from the charming manner in which 
it arranges itn variegat«d blossoma into bouquet' 
looking cluBters, ia well worthy ite name otJineMt. 
UattbiseoD, the German author, tells of a prettjr 
little incident that has some connection with the 
clove, and may, therefore, he introduced. He 
vos near Qrenohle, in France, and passing along 
the road round Mount Cenis. By the roadside 
was a little chapel, dedicated to the Virgin. Be- 
fore the altar, surmounted by vases of flowers, 
knelt a girl of about eighteen, holding in her 
luuide a bouquet of clove carnatioiis. The Ger- 
man traveller alighted from his carriage, and, 
seating himself upon a rock, watched the fair 
devotee, whose eyea were overrunning with tears. 
Just as she arose from her prayers, a young man, 
driving some horses before him, appeared round 
the angle of the road, and the instant the girl 
perceived him she flew into his arms, and. amidat 
smiles and tears, presented him with tbe Ixiuquet 
of carnations, which, with reverential care, he 
placed in the bosom of hia jacket. The traveller 
continued his journey, gladdened by the sight of 
the safe return of one lovingly prayed for. Such 
incidents are ao numerous on a journey through 
life, that they appear almost too trivial for reconl, 
and yet they mav be the moat momentous events 
in their enactors histories. 

The *toek should indeed be a favourite flower 
with the gentier sex, inasmuch as it is the chosen 
representative of what Madame Rachel ao vehe- 
mently protests she has discovered tbe secret 
elixir of, that is to sav, Uuting baavty. For many 
centuries, as might be supposed, it has been a 

eat pet with the ladies, and carefully did the 
. .tmes of yore cultivate it within the circum- 
scribed limits of their castles' gardens. No flow- 
ering plant, tia said, has received more fostering 
care than the stock ; and so completely has it 
surrendered its being up to the guidance of the 
florist, that what was formerly only a little sea- 
side flower, now occasionally assumes the dimen- 
sions of a shrub, and puts forth blossoms almost 
equalling the rose in size. So, after all, the ladies 



constant changes, is mutable. 

As an instance of what a capacitv for growth 
stocks possess, may be mentioned one grown 
at Netting Hill, in 18S2, that, Phillips aam 
in his " flora Htstorica," attained a circumfier- 
ence <f nearly twelve feet. This same writer 
tolls of an acquaintance of his, with whom he 
made a tour through Normandy, in the first 
summer after the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
It was the first time this gentleman had ever 
left the sea-^irt shores of his native land, and so 
thoroughly msular were his habits, that every- 
thing he encountored dissatisfied him. The food 
was uutastable, the girls ugly, their clothing too 
scanty ; and, finally, his grumblings made the 
whole party uncomfortable, until, odds the nar- 
rator, "good fortune led us to a rustic inn, 
where were growing several fine stocks, which, he 
affirmed, were the first good things he had seen 
since he left Sussex. On hearing the landlady 
acknowledge them to be QiroJUert d« Brompton, 
he insistea upon the entire party halting tuore, 
entsrtajned them to a capital meal at his own 
expense, and left the village with a sprig of the 



Brompton stock decorating his button-hole ; bis 
good humour restored, and the remainder of his 
journey rendered pleasant, all through, as he fre- 
quently exclumei^ the Brompton stock." 

The poppy is employed as the floral sign of 
eontolation; and, according to Greek mytholo- 
gista, it was created by Ceres, whilst in search of 
her daughtor Proserpine, as a soother of her gric£ 
Laudanum, so often used as an opiate, is extracted 
from this plant, and that is doubtless the cause 
of ito being choeen for the emblem of the allevia- 
tion of our troubles. 

Gesner, the pastoral poet and boUnist, aays 
that the lads and lasses of certain Swiss villages, 
prove the sincerity of their lovers, by placing ■ 
petal of the poppy blosaora in the hollow of the 
lefthandpalm, and then striking it with the other 
hand. If itbrokewithashuf reportjitattestedthe 
fideUty of the wooer ; whiM ii, on the contrary, 
it failed to break, it proved his or her (aithleaBneea. 

Another and somewhat similar rustic custMU 
is connected with the marigold, or ffritf. QGeibe, 
in his grand tragedy of " E^ust," makes a beanti- 
ful use of the superstition. It is in the well- 
known garden scene, where Faust is walking wiUt 
the young and guileless Marguerite — a scene that 
RetESch haa chosen fur his wildly suggestive pendl, 
and L. E. L. for her plaintive pen, for portrayal 
The poor, love-lost girl gathers a flower, and, ac- 
cording to her simple method of divination, pro- 
ceeds to pluck off the leaves, ottomatoiy repeat- 
ing the words, " He loves me," "He loves me not" 
On arriving at the last leaf, she joyously exclaims, 
" He loves me ,*" and Faust, in spito of bimseU) 
overpowered by her childiah innocence, Iveaks 
forth : " Yes I he loves thee 1 Let this flcnl 
sign be a decree of Heaven !" 

Dr. Zerffi, in his valuable notes to bis edition 
of " Faust," says : " It is a general custom fiv 
lovers to consult flowers, as a sort of oracle, as 
to whether their love ia returned or not The 
plan adopted is simple enough. A star flower, 
which seems to be the favourite, is selected, and 
the person consulting it repeato the words — 
Br liebt tnich von Henan 
Mit SchmBnen, 
Ja — Oder Dcdn I 
A single leaf is pulled off at each recurrence of 
the words Ja and nein, and the answer of tbe 
oracle ia ya or no, aa ia at nan is pronounced 
on pulling the last of tne leaves." 

Although alone, the marigold eipresaes grief, 
by a judicious admixture with other flowers its 
meamng may be greatljy varied. For instance, 
combined with roaes, it is symbolic of " the bit- 
tor sweets and pleasant pains of love f whilst, 
amongst Eastern nations, a bouquet of marigolds 
and poppies signifies, " I will allay your pain." 

Marguerite of Orleans, the matemsJ grand- 
mother of Henri the Great, of Prance, to express 
how all her thoughts and affections were turned 
towards heaven, adopted for her armorial device 
a marigold turning towards the sun, with tbe 
motto, "Je n« wax ittivre que lui letd," 

The marigold, in consequence of ito bloasom- 
ing all through the year, received fiotn the Ro- 
mans the title of the flower of the calends ; that 
ia, of all the months. 

Last, but by no means least, amidst these few 
blossoms gathered out of the exuberant bouquet 
that constitutes- the language of flowers, sbutd* 
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amaranth. Emblematic of immortaiitv, i1 
ever beeti associated with death, ob Bignificaut 
that that ia the portal through which the soul 
must paaH io seeldug the undying bloBsoma of 
eternity. Milton oeaigna crowns of anuiraiith to 
the angels ; whilst Homer, to descend to earth, 
deacribes the Thesaotians aa wearing similar 
crowns at the funeral of Achilles. 

la the beautifiil Pert U Chaite, wreaths, or 
imnurrttUM, of the true amaranth may be seen 
by hundreoB, deoorstiug the tombs of the deported. 

At the floral games formerly held at Toulouse, 
OS a bright compliment of deserved immortality, 
a golden amaranth was awarded as chief prize 
dxt the best lyric composition. In 1633, Queen 
Christiana of Sweden Kave on entertainment in 
honour of Bon Autonio Pimontel, the Spanish 
amboaHador. She appeared on this occasioD in a 
dreaa covered with diamonds, and was attended 
by a splendid train of nobles and ladies. At the 
conclusion of the ball, she stripped her attire of 
the diamonds, and distributed them among the 
company, and at the some time presented the 
&Touied nobles with the insignia of a new order 
of knighthood, which she instituted, onder the 
name of the amaranth, the flower with which the 
medal wis adorned. 

Although some people may deem these flora- 
naphio &ncies frivolous, or meaningless, they 
have been a source of Joyous feeUngs to thou- 
sands. Leo Qrindon, in his beautiful philosophi- 
cal work on the "Nature and Phenomena of Life," 
thus emphatically eipreaaee the truthfulness of 
the emotions engendered in the human mind by 
this unspoken language : — "The pre-significonce 
of mental and moral qualities by plant^ is fully 
OS extensive as that of organic structure and con- 
figuration. This arises, of couree, from the cor- 
respondence which subsists between the material 
and the spiritual world. The former, as the eiternol 
image of the latter, must needs prefigure it. The 
bos tree represents stoicism ; the camomile plant 
patience in adveraity ; the ash and mulberry jiro- 
ngure prudence ; the nettle is a preasage of spite- 
fulness ; trees, like the kemandia, that m^e a 
great display of foliage, but produce no fruit of 
any value, give note of pretentious and empty 
boosters. It woe not from their mere commer- 
cial value that the dowry of a Qreek bride was 
paid in oUve plants, any more than it is from 
mere ftuicv that the English one wears a wreath 
of onnge blossom. It prefigures the virtues and 
the aptitudes which adorn and should appear in 
the infe. Theleavesore green all the year round; 
floweis white and fragisnt, fruits fiill grown, and 
others in youngest inmncy, are always to be seen 
on this beautiful tree. Wo may gather from 
Scripture why the ancients placed palm-branches 
in the hands of their statues of Temperance and 
Cheerfulness, and why in Egypt « vme was the 
hieroglyph of intelligence." 



THE LANCAflHIBE DIALECT OB FOLK, 

SPEECH.— IV. 

THE TEUTON OB OEBMAN ELEMENT. 

BJ J0H4TB4N OLDBUCK. 

I KKOW no better generic name to eoAsnix the 
languoKM <A Angles, Saxons, Frisians, Jutes, 
etc., wnich peoples occupied, simultaneously or 



succeaBively,gTeat part of England, than to include 

them under the general, if not generic, name of Teu- 
ton or Germanic tonnies. It is, however, with only 
one great division of this class of languages that 
we are concerned — the Low-Qerman, which com- 
prises: 1. Anglo-Saxon (so-called); S. Friesic; 
and 3. Old Saxou, or Flatt-Deutech.* Of the 
peoples settlingin England, the Jutes had small 
poeseaaions in Kent and the Isle of Wight ; the 
Anelea (with whom were many Frieaians) occu- 
pied the east and north of Euglsjid, with the south 
of Scotland ; and the Saiona hod extensive pos- 
■easiona in tJie western and southern parts. What 
has been colled erroueously the Saxon heptarchy, 
was really a Oennonio octarchy (eight ond not 
seven kingdoma), of which four were Angle, throe 
Saxon, and only one Jute. About A.D. 469. the 
Angles conquered all the ancient NorthumDrio, 
including Lancashire and the other five northern 
counties of England. It is, therefore, chiefly with 
their language and that of their neighbours, the 
Friedans, that wo have now to do. Their language 
was more broad ond harsh than the West-Soion, 
and was formerly called the Dono-Soxon dialect. 
Dr. BoBworth suggested that it should be named 
from its locality here, the Northumbrian or Eaat- 
Anglian dialect, From the Northumbrian Qloss 
or Durham Book (written about A.D. 900), I copy 
the parable of the sower (Mark iv. 3—6.) 

"3. Heonoeodethesawendeisederetosawenne. 
4. and miththa geseuw, other - sum feoll ymb tha 
stretgOndcwomonflegendoandfretton-eton theet 
6. Sum ec feoll of stffiner, ther no heefde eorthu, 
michel - menig ; ond hnethe upp iomende w»a 
oriscBU wtee ^r don naefde heanisae eorthee : 
6. and tha ariaen - tha upp eode webs aunno, ged- 



ostigon - upp eodun thomas, and under dulfoa 
thiet, and WKstm ne salde. 8. and other feoll on 
eorthu zodum, and salde weestm stigende, ond 
weexende, and to brohte enne - an thrittig and 
an sexdig, and on hundrath." 

Compare the above with the some passage from 
Wiclifs translation (about 1380), which may be 
called Old or Early English. 

" Lo a man sowinge goith out to sowe, and the 
while he sowith sum seed fel aboute the weye, and' 
briddis of hevene camen and eeten it. Other 
felde doun on atony places where it had not myche 
erthe, and anoon it sprong up; for it had not 
depnesse of erthe, and whanne the sunne roos up 
it welewide for hete, ond it driede up, for it hadde 
no roote. And other fell doun into thomee ; and 
thomea sprungen up ond strangliden it, ond it gof 
not fruyt And othere felde doim into good lond : 
ond it gof fruyt spryngyng up and wexinge, and 
oon broughte thnttv fold, and oon sixty fold, and 
oon an hundrid folo." 

Wicklif, bom at a village of that name, on the 
banks of the Tees, near Bichmond, Torkshire, 
would write ond sneak Northumbrian, or Anglian, 
OS in his day ; and thus we see the change in the 
speech of a district in nearly five hundred years. 
In the Durham Book, note the words — Cwomon 
( Lancashire, coom), dulfon (delven),w(exende(wai- 

* Mr anthcoitiN in thU artid* an Dr. J. Bosworth'i 
"Angfo-SuoD Dictinuuy i" the Rev. J. Daviea, in 
"P)ulologic«13oclety'iTniunotioni;"HaiKh'i"AD|rlc>. 
8uon Uonqueat of ^igland i" Morley'a "Engli^ Wrl- 
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ii]gJ,thrittiz[Uu'ettj'),eb;. InWiclif,briddiB{Lan- 
caBoire, brida), mjcHe (nucbe), spruugen (aprun- 
Kd}! S^i iooa, weiinge, thrittji, etc., are all good 
Lancsshin folk-apeech in the ninBteenth century. 



othcVB, the freedoiQ of the peoples ; Tariettes of 
OTDnunciation and orthography of apelling ; the 
diphthongal nature of all the StuoD TO web ; so that 
the Anglo-Saxon writer often interchanged kin- 
dred vowels in the same words, at one time put- 
ting a or io, afterwards a and v. Hence slight 
vanauceB in folk-apeeoh, eren within a few miles. 
The Anglo-Saxon is now a dead language ; but 
In order to get at its pronunciation, we have for- 
tunately a speech preserved to us in Schleswig, 
viz., the Friesian, or Frieaic, which, from isolation 
and the absence of much immigratioD, has expe- 
rienced very few changes, preserving many of the 
vowel sounds for centuries. The old Friesians 
were close neighbours (to the west) of the Angles, 
on the sea-coast of Jutland or Denmark, to the 
mouth of the Elbe. The Frieeia proper of this 
day, surrounded on the north-west ana south by 
the Zuyder Zee, is said by a learned Friealander* 
to preserve a language called Old or Countiy 
Friesic, spoken by a nundred thousand people ; 
which tongue, on comparison, will be found to poa- 
aesa more true Anglo-Saxon sounds than any 
other dialect. As tUustrating this fact, and also 
aa showing the remarkable resemblance to even 
modem English, take the following verses of the 
Countess of Ble8sington,t almost literally ren- 
dered into the present Country Fnesic : — 

vnM art thou, Lite 1 
Stoat bi*t dtm, tOien I 
A we*i7 strife 



And Joyi —how brirf I 



Dwth, what art thou 

Dtadjkwatbiitdm 

To whom Jl bow, 

IVi hwacn alien buiegjt. 
From sceptrsd king to slave T 
Fat dt Ktpter^ keningt la dtdantl 

The list, best friend, 

Dtlalil^heaUfHon, 

Om mm jodrym (o dnfc'na. 

Thy empire i* the grave. 

Dtn gtbUt ii yn '( (rm/. 
When all have fled, 
WatiutT tt lUltn bvantJUd, 
Thoa giv'it ■ bed 
^ouvft dou im I/ad 

Wherein wa oklmly sleep ; 

Watr Kg kaln yn ilupt; 
The wounds sU heal'd, 
IH^eoanoKilUluU, 
The dim eja leal'd, 
Dt digerige lagen itgde. 

That long did wake and weep, 

Dt Uxnge iBene ueh't in eiv*- 



WwxA, weary, auggeata tren^ (Anglo-Saxon) by 
contraction ; Bmert«, amart, for grief; ko&rt, curt, 
for short ; moirpa. for morrow ; gepje is a Sonu 
of wepje. The j should be sounded as the vowel 
i. " Yn t' graef" is very like Lancashire, " into 
t' grave." Old Friesic words more nearly resem- 
ble English than do the High-Oerman syno- 
nymes ; — Old Frietic, daf (HwA- German, taub) 
Englith, deaf. Thridde (dritte) third. Threttene 
(dreizebn) thirteen. Tid (seit) tide, for time. 
Keek (ranch) reek, for smoke. Harvet (berbst) 
harvest Hore (rose) horse. Renda (reiaaen) rend. 
Song (gesang) sons. Strete (strasse) street. Thiaf 
or tiSf (dieb) thief W Id, pronounced wide (weit) 
wide. Wlf (weib) wife. Wet (naaa) wet. Weter, 
or water f wasser) vrater. Fridom (n«iheitE) free- 
dom, Swiet(sUsa) sweet. Werfor(waTum) where- 
fore. Askia (fragen) to aak. The Rev. J. Davies, 
in the " Philological Society's Tranaacttous for 
IfifS.S." Hnvrn, " It is highly important for the pur- 
English philology, that the Old Fneeie 
should be more carefully studied by us, 
as ti 13 above all others, the fon$ tt ori^ of our 
own." Dr. de Haan Hett«ma, a Fneelander, 
published in the same " Transactions," for 1856 
and 16&S, lists of four thousand examples of con- 
fbrmity between Old English, Dutch, and Frieaiaa. 

The Saxons (eays Boaworth) spoke the OU 

Saxon, now called Low-Oerman or Platt-DeutscL 

In its purest form, it is still spoken in Eolatein 

and Schleswig, particularly in the neighbourhood 

of Kiel. The Low-Oerman and the Dutch proverbs 

are nearly all the same, both equally ezpreesive, 

and in phraseology like English : — 

Low-OnvAH. 

As dat beer i* in dan man, 

Is de wyihet in de kan. 

Ab de wyn u in da mia. 
If de wyiheid in the kan. 



Here wya-heid and wia-het (wise-hood) are strik* 
inriy expreauve. 

Take another specimen from an Old-Saxoo 
poem, on love and fidelity, of the year 1231 :— 
Bllne tmwe folget or alleine. 
FSr aUen fnmwea is se hve, 
Ik wil nsDUUideS ijn win nie. 
QM geve or Bolven linen aKgoi. 
trade duiend uigele, de or pliigen. 

Is LrrxsAt: ExausB. 
Uy troth foUoweth her alonet 
Before all women is she noble, 
I will nobody's be but here. 
Ood give hrr self Hia ble«ing. 
And a thousand angels to her attwid. 
There is a striking affinity between Enj^isb 
and Dutch, and the ^emi^h is also nearly ^ied 
to the latter. Jacob van Macrlant, the fatiier of 
the Dutch poeta, who died in 1300, translated 
" The Beauties of Aristotle " into Butch rhym<^ <i 
which he says : — 

Deaa Uocmen habben wl btanoht 
En uten Latino in Dietscbe brocht 
Vte Ariitotilei boaken. 
which in English might be rendered — 
All these beauties have we soDght, 
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Such are Bome of the kindred Teutonic hn- 
nuges, or dialects, in ctoeest affioitj to that 
unntage which is usuallj called Anglo-Saion, 
MuTwucb is in reality the oldest EngUshtoDgue. 
I must leave to another paper some groups of 
words in this older Engtiali, which ore preserved 
mainlv, if not whoUj, in current uae, in the follc- 
epeecn of South-£aat Laucaahire. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE LAWS OP 

NATURE.— Til. 

THE LAW OF PERPETUITT. 

BI t. TIUCHBUL. 

TiTALiTi is the force of living, as it exists in the 
Heeds, germs, ova, and embryos of all organised 
Btructiuea or beiDgs, including not only the 
power of growth, but ftlso a faculty of prop^ating 
their species. Each individual aiiimal or plant 
seems to possess ouly a portion of the life granted 
to the whole species, and each of those portiooa 
ma^, according to circumatances, become weakened 
in ite transmission, or degenerate during its de- 
velopment. The duty of preserving the speciee, 
beiuK, however, entrusted to the whole ra«e by 
its distribution amongst many individuals, any 
accidents which may overtake them are confined 
to themselves alone without endangerins the race 
coUectiTely. Without such a diatributive provi- 
sion, the transmisaian of life &om one generation 
to the succeediof; one would have been extremely 
^ecarioua and irregular. We find this law of 
oisfarfbution verified, for wo may notice progeny 
to be multiplied in direct ratio to the risks to 
which they are exposed. The continuation of 
species ia apparently the first duty. We may say 
with Plato, " The world was not made for any 
single species, but the species for the world." As 
evety tribe of animals or plants is necessary to 
the welfare of the whole, the absence or destruc- 
tion of any coe of them entails great modifications 
in the harmony of nature. The destruction of 
small birds has in many countries resulted in the 
uoieatrained ravages of caterpillars and other 
entomologioal pests, from which gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, and hrma have Hufiered severely. But 
these results were necessary to demonstrate the 
great utility of the feathered tribes, in maintaining 
a proper equilibrium between the plants cultivated 
and iheir pullulating enemies. The Hungarian 
people, who, fifty years ^o, paid a premium for 
the destruction of small birdis, were ooliged a very 
few years afterwards to pay a better premium for 
their re-introduction. In the year 1B36 the fine 
viueyards in the neighbourhood of Macon in 
France were devastate by an insect, unknown to 
the inhabitants up to that time, which they called 
JWah. Year after year this noxious pest incn 
the damage by feeding upon the buds of the 
until the loss on the crops amounted to six mii- 
UoQS of francs (£240,000) oimuall^, due entirely 
to that small, insignificant -locJung caterpillar, 
which multiplied with impuni^ from the scarcity 
of snutll birds to clear them on. Here we have a 
striking eiomplo of the dangers arising from any 
alteration in the balance of oiganieed nature, by 
the injudicious destruction or diminution of some 
of the species especially entrusted to perform, 
unconsciously, a distinct share of duty whilst 
ezerciaing freely their inatincte and appetites. 



In order to illustrate the great fecundity of fishes, 
and more especially that of the herriuK, some one 
has quaintly remarked that if this fi^ could be 
freed from enemies, so as to multiply without 
check, its progeny would in time entirely fill the 
ocean. If we now for a moment set aside the 
imposaibility of such vast numbers of herrings 
finding euough food, the statement, based on 
mere speculative calculations, nevertheless con- 
veys forcibly to Our minds an idea of the extra- 
ordinary aptitude of this fish for the preservation 
of its species, which it accomplishes in spite of 
all sorts of difficulties, and under the jHeesure of 
a never-ceasing persecution from a host of enemies, 
all eager to taste its dainty fieah. The statistics 
of the herring fisheries, dealing as they do with 
millions of bvrels of these cheap delicacies, can- 
not but create surprise, wonder, and gratitudo 
for this persistent law of species, as applied to the 
finny tnbes ; this greatly subdivided vitality so 
plentifully entrusted to the innumerable roe of 
even single individuals. But other fishes are 
similarly well taken care of, and nearly all the 
inoffensive tribes are prolific to an extraordinary 
d^ree. Plants also yield a great atmndance of 
seeds, apparently for the same wise and provi- 
dential reasons ; and all of them produce, by the 
veiy excess of their prolific power, large quantities 
of food available for numravus animated species 
intimately connected with them by laws of depen- 
dence. Many seeds are extremely tenacious of 
their vitality, preserving through centuries the 
power of germinating, as was exemplified by the 
growth of grains of wheat found m an ancient 
Egyptian mummy. They were planted out and 
cultivated until acres of a species of bearded wheat, 
with treble ears (the ancient Fharaonic com) were 
obt^ned, all grown from the few original grains, 
which had probably been within the mummy for 
at least two thousand years. In the same way we 
find that the eg^ of some insects and parasites 
ore capable of resisting great changes of tempera- 
ture, strong mechanical pressure, and that they 
can be hatched under most adverse circumstances. 
It may sometimes astonish us to find that noxious 
animals and weedy or poisonous plants should so 
especially have been provided for, and their extir- 
pation prevented by a gift of strongly -enduring 
vitality j we are often tempted to question their 
utility in the scheme of the oivanio world. For 
instance, what can be the use of gadflies, stinging 
and tormenting cattle as tbey do in hot weather! 
The writer was asking himself that very question 
some years ago, just after being stung or bitten 
by one of those cnarmine insects. The puncture 
on the hand was painful, and as he noticed the 
torment to which the poor horaea who drew the 
coach on which he was then travelling from Basle 
to Zurich, he asked the coachman, in a kind of 
cynical manner, the question as to what use the 
^tdfly could be in nature 1 The answer was quite 
unexpected in its tone and hearings. " You see, 
sir, if it were not for these flies my horses would 
lie down, owing to the heat." It was then an 
exceedingly hot July day. That answer, whether 
absolutely true or not, seemed so well adapted to 
the case, at that time, and appeared to cocvoy at 
least a part of the truth with it. Like a really 
good lesson, it was given in a few words, and in a 
homely manner, and im]>arted an idea to one who 
never afterwards forgot iia importance. 
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It ia quite poasible that the uses of many ud- 
pleoaant insecta ore alao, in port at least, neces- 
sary to enforce cleoolineaa to man and to animals. 
The imtatioii produced by panaitea c&usea ani- 
mals to ecratcn, to lick, and to trim their fuia 
and ftotberx ; a kind of toilette reudered agree- 
able to them from the relief it iinparta, Bloven- 
liuesB ia thus prevented ; and perhaps other uses 
may exist for the presence of these tormenting 
plagues. Our confidence in the deaigiiB of nature 
18 SO £rmly established, that we have only to seek 
for the eiplonation, without any attempt at dis- 
puting the wisdom which presided at their origin. 
That they are necesiiary consequences of some- 
tbiug not always apparent, and that their dis- 
appearance woiUd in most cases cause a void or 
deficiency in the complex order of things, .we have 
every reason to believe. 



NOTES AND QUERIKa. 

pKfKT.-("C'>imtryWordg,"No.ll,p.l7S; Na 13, 
If. 208. )— Thin word will admit of a. little mon illuitrv 
tion. Skinner, in hii " EtymologiooD Lin^rute Angli- 
CAnEe," hu the following : — Penk, klio nomine mtnnov 
dictu»i neado Ml oi It ft'nco." Under the word " min- 
now^^heuy^: "Vermis trocts pUcis «Bca Bolennifl, qui 
ct alio nomine. Penk didtur, q. d. vencii minntos. '' 
The common use of the word " jienky" tpxet with thii 
derivation, whether applied to very nuaU beer, small 
coftl, or the prapenrity to indulge in very trifling annoy- 
anqe»orpuranit«. "To penkat"i»to imihorthrowat j 
and hvnce we sometimes hear of one person b«ng always 
" penkiag" at another, or at ■ome small object, with 
SToaU Btonoa, Ac Hnlliwell inclnd™ the word under 
the term "pink^mialL Pinky; pinky-winky, vary 
unall; exoeasivelj smalL" JomJeson has: "I^nlde, 
Belg. inok, the little finder, digitus mininina ; pinlde, 
the weakest kind of t»bTe beer ; pinkie, the smallest 
candle that ia made ; Teutonic pincke, cubicularii 
lucomaBimpIei." T, T. W. 

Bacop, BatCOP, Bjccofi.— What is the derivation 
of the name of this now flourishing town in RoBSendiJe ? 
T. T. W. 



It has been calculated that a single pair of 
■parrowB, during the time they have their young to 
feed, dcairoy abori three thowuind three hundred cat- 
terpillan a week, besidea other iaiticta.— /oAn Timbt. 

One of the principal surgeons of a large London 
hospital said to Milverton, "Half the cases that are 
brought to me are caused by the adulteration of food ! 
What ia the good of l^islation if it cannot reach such 
an evil as thisF' — FriendM hi CouiuiU, 

Ths business of conversation is a very serious 
matter. There an men that it weakens one to talk 
with an hour more than a day's futing would do. 
Mark this that I am going to aay, for it is as good as a 
workiiig profeesiooal man^s advice, and costs you noth- 
ing : It is better to lone a pint of blood from your veins 
than to have a nerve tapped. Nobody measures your 
nervous forc« as it runs away^ nor bandages your brain 
and nuuTow after the operation. — Tht AtUocnU of Hit 
Bnaifut Table. 

It is veiy happy for the little ones who live 

i-j 1 ~ 'lie conntnr. Amongst the Messed 

e when tlie world-weary spirit is 
■ "- rest, none are more Ueoed, 

_ .... Hnoriea of country places and 

country homea. I alwa^ like to hear my mother talk 
of her latiier's cottage with Qie great hUl behind, and 
the sknnns fields and beck in front; the crowded flowers 
in the little garden, and the roses blowing in at the low 
lattices under the eaves where the swallows built sum- 
mer after summer. She has oot seen it for more than 
forty years — probably cottage, garden, roses, oil are 
gcme— but it will continue still a vivid picture in her 
mind's eye when man; later times and scenes have 
faded into utter forgetfulness.—fvfnu Zte. 



It is true the serpent has no limbs, yet he c&n 
ont^cUnib the monkey, out-awim the fish, oot-lesip the 
jerboa, and suddenly loosing lii» close ecals oC its 
CTOudung BtnraL it can spring into the air and arise 
the Urd upon the wing; thus all Hurnt areatmea fall 
its prey. The serpent naa nrathe^hands nor talona, 
yet it can out-wreetle the athlete, and crush the tixer 
m its folda. Far from licking Up its food as it gliaea 
along, the serpent lifts m its cmabed piey, and me- 
sentj it| grasped in the oeaUi-ocnl, as in the han^ to 
the gapmg, sume-dnn^nng month. It ia truly wonder- 
ful to see the work of haida, feet, flni, perfonned bv m 
nmple modification of the vertebral oolumn in a uolti- 
plication of its Joiuta, with mobility of its rib*. — Pro- 
/shot Own. 

Habtzm forth at las^ ye three good souls, into 
the julrilee of Bprin^, which the eaiU celebratea yeajiiy 
in memory of oeation. Haste, st« the minutes c< jonr 
life, like the tooad waves en Oa two brooks, now still 
fleeing, and flashing, and sonndiiig, fly to inecca and 
Bitiiigaiah thanselves on a weeping willow — hast*, vra 
the flowen of your days and the flowats of the nesulow 



_, . . _ And 

. . ^ready lies npmi 

it to-night aa a grave ; but the thrM dear hearts have 

hastened and enjoyed it before it faded. 

They sauntered on among the lephyi^ those aowing- 
machines of the flowers, sa Oisy came fluttering omt of 
all the bnshca, they OBine befisn the fin pocket miiroas 
of the SOD, the ponds (the river* bong ^w-miiTera and 
the Ks^ shores the ider-toUss) ; they saw bow natnre, 
like Chriat, oonoealea her minclea, but they saw alao 
the bridal torch of maniage-maldng May, the son, and 
a bridal chamber in every ""ging toce t(^ and a nidal 
bed in every flower cup ; Qay, tiM wedding gneota of 
the earth, turned not away iIm bee, who, drunk with 
honey, revelled around them, nor did they aoaie np the 
food-bringing mother, before whom the young bird with 
trembling wings melted into inviriUenesi ; and when 
they had climbed all the earthly steps of the etenal 
temple, whose columns are milky-wan, the sun Mmk, 
like the thoughts of men, to meet anoUiar worid, — Jta» 
PaulBiehttr. 



NOTICEa. 

A KEW LANCASHIBB TALE, entitled "THE 
MOORLAND GATE," ly EDWN WAUGH, ia in 
pr^iaratiou. the publication of which will be conuuenced 
immediately. 

RmntTnoH or Fbiob. 

The very general approval which the publication of 
" Couat^ Words" has elicited, and trnfiiatiij in the 
North of EngLaDd, has induced the paopneton to 
REDUCE THE PRICE of each number to THREE- 



subscribeni and friends, but that an increased ciroula- 
tion, and coosequentl; increased usefulness, will result 
from the oouise adopted. 

Ws oontinue to receive communioationa from various 
parts of the oountn, conlplaiDiag that paitjes cannot 
procure copies of Country Words" fnim their local 
booksellers. We can only repeat, that if the retail 
dealers will simply include in their ordeia for other pe- 
riodicals, " Country Words," with the name VioKxas, 
as London publisher, or HiTWOOD. Manchester (if thrir 
parcels are obtained direct trom this city), they will be 
forwarded aa punctually as those issued by any other 



Editor^ addnsa ; Cbablbs Habdwiok, 148, Embdon- 



Bnainsas addreaa : nn Shbrabt of tbe Co., 74, 
Market^tieet, Manclwster. 
MS8. must bear the writer^ name and addnaa in 

full; and must be written on one side (rf paper only. 

PrlutsdbT A, Trelni^ A ro., FkUHiiU; t.id pnUid»d by the 
NoRTnisH ConxTTis Pdblibetho CoKTiur LiHrtm. at tlkslc 
amma, 71, Usriiet-itnet, Mnnehialar. Ijndga Afiait: Q. 
VicKEBS, Angel Cimrt, Stivid. 
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ON THE STAGE. 

BI JOHK DCSNINO. 

Let iiot the reader suppose he is to be introiiiiced 
to those faiiy ecenea of paint, cauvos, attd gaslight 
which were once so charmingly inyaterious to the 
commoD imagination, because sacrecl to the de- 
votees of Thalia and Melpomene ; but which have 
been deeecrated by the too-prying eyca and too- 
Quidid pcna of many writers, till the charm of 
mystory has dissolved. No ; this sceptic age haa 
Inst ita faith iu the fairyland of drama, as in the 
other fairyland of which it was but a humble copy, 
and bows no more at the shrine of the Dramatic 
Muse — dishonoured now, like so many other 
shrines once more sacred still. Nor in he whose 
fond memory Ungeta about the old times, wheD 
Htcam was but an invention and electric telegraphy 
a dream, to be carried bock again by us to the 
aHsociatiotia — the bugle-horu, the scarlet-coated 
guard, the ten-mile-an-hour team, and the twonty- 
cajied jarvey — of the old stage coach. Not even 
the Broadway stage, familiar to American minds 
us the Manchester three-abreaat 'bus to us, is to 
claim oiu" attention. Our stage ia more modem 
than the former ; nearer at home than the latter. 
Come upon the stage, you that are curious iu 
nature and art, who care about the river and the 
ocean, the town or the country, human hearts 
and hiimaii hves and human deaths, about enter- 
prise and trade, partings and meetings, about 
works of human inteUigence, or works of God's 
power. This stage, like its namesake, has its 
drama, its often changing scenes and characters, 
iUi lights and shadows, and ita music— sad and 
gay. But the plot is often hard to road ; for its 
drama is the unwritten play of real life, and ve 
see here, as everywhere, but fragments. It ia not 
without some Ukeneas to the old-time stage of 
travel ; for those who put foot upon it are mostly 
coming or going, far or near. It floats — a huge 
platform— u^ion the bosom of the Meraey, and is 
moored to the quays, a link between land and 



PaicB IJrf. 

s;a. To many thousands, now i)eopling other 
lauds, it ha.1 been the last-touched foothold of tho 
mother- couii try ; to many thonsaiids more, re- 
tuniiug from long wanderings, the first-touched, 
most welcome, stepping-stone to Old England; 
to many thousands more, the long-remembered 
scene of bitter partings, or of joyful reunions. 
There it lies, heaving with the tide, jieaceful when 
the winds sleep, disturbed when storms arouse 
the sea, itself a moimment of hviman skill amidst 
other monuments yet more atuitcudous. To the 
crowd it is mute, teaching nothing ; but to those 
who look and listen, it tells an eloquent tale. 

As I sit writing, the wind howls wildly in the 
dead of night, all else being silent here, and tells 
of a rising gale at sea. Now is the time to tread 
the Landing Stage, and learn something of ita 
story. Put on your wannest coat, draw it close 
around you, and away we go. The streets are 
almost deserted, the lonely gaslights and the 
statuesque policemen at the comers reminding us 
more that the multitude and the day are absent, 
than that themselves ore present. Past the Town 
Hall and the deserted 'Change, down through 
silent, ])etrified ranks of closed warehouses and 
offices, under the dark shadow of the Old Church, 
and across the line of docks. Step carefully 
along the brink of the basin, where the dark 
water lies treacherous thirty feet below, and over 
the swinging bridge. And now you may walk 
firmly across the pier to the first gangway. Here 
it is, with its carriage-way and two aidepaths. 
We go down, for the tide ia out. By and bye it 
will be level, when the tide has lifted the great 
structure— half ship, half quay — that we see 
below us. Sometimes, in the spring-tides, you 
must needs go ui)-hill to reach it. Crossing the 
gangway, we are on the stage. There is plenty 
of room. You could marshal a regiment i^ 
soldiera here, and have room for another, and 
yet (mother. The new regiments for Canada 
tramped over it the other day. We are at its 
south end. Look to the north, with your eyes 
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Beaward. That nuige oF buildings, eiteuding 
before us oil the right, ia the auite of offices for 
the customs officers, the ULderwriters' clerks, the 
sr police, the telegraph, the lifeboat-men, and 
the officers of the ett^e ; the refreshment rooma 
and waiting roonui ; and the long luggage and 
and TTiiiting-shed. Here arc the lifeboats, awimg 
at this end, ready to be dropped iut« the water 
at a moment's notice, to be towed away to the 
riTor's mouth, or wherever ships in distress may 
be. You may know how far the stage extends by 
the last gafilamp on the left, and the dark line of 
water beyond it. Moored to the stage, on the 
outer side, are several steam-tugs and tenders, 
with steam up, waitiog for orders or signals. 

There is nothing to disturb us. .The meii on 
board the tugs sleep by the engine fires, or in 
their dingy little cabins ; and the stage-men on 
duty keeji under the shed. The wind blows 
coldly and fiercely from the bar, siitet'ii miles 
away ; the sky is dark as ink ; but you may see 
the heavy masses of cloud flying low before the 

le, if you will look steadily upwards and watch 
the reflection of these gaslights u^miu them. 
Across the river, you see the straggling lamps of 
Birkenhead aJid ita large uew docks. The far- 
stretching outUnes of iUuminatioii on both sides 
of the stream will tell you to what giant-like pro- 
portions this one-time fishing villt^e of Liverpool, 
uid the huts which faced it on the Cheshire 
side, have grown, under the fostering care of 
trade. Between the Cheshire lamps aod us, the 
red and green lights of the ships at anchor in the 
stream ore heaving with the motion of the waves. 
A little higher up on this side is the George's 
Stage, and you may see the night ferry-steamer 
for Woodside just pushing out into the darkness. 
But listen to the mad, nishing noise of the waters 
around ua. Hear how they gurgle and roar be- 
tween the pontoons under our feet. Look over 
the edge of the stage, and note how impetuously 
the headlong current rushes by ; and cast yoiu- 
eye over the black, heaving waves that stretch 
awav from here to the opposite shore, rolling 
wiliDy down to the harbour'a mouth, to meet the 
in-conuDg tide, and be rolled back again with 
greater fury. Just ofi" there, where the lamp- 
light gleams, a schooner sank the other day, 
sfiicken down in collision with a la:^e st«amship, 
within a stoue's-throw of the dock-gates, strewing 
upon the muddy bottom her cargo of iron ore ; 
and the diver, who went down to search the 
wreck, was struck by the paddle-wheel of a ferry- 
boat as he came up, his metal helmet beaten io, 
hie arm broken, and his braiu injured. He nar- 
rowly escaped joining the grim company of vic- 
tims the Mersey is ever hiding in her bosom. 
On such a night as this, she will lose some of her 
prisoners, and seize more in their place. This 
IS the sort of night to stir the sleeping dead— the 
suicides, the victims of foul play, and the victims 
of accident — from their black, oozy beds. The 
rushing waters find them out, hiding under the 
stages amoufi the pontoons, clinging to the moor- 
ing cables of the ships, or resting calmly on the 



shifting sandbanks ; and to-morrow morning they 
win be picked up. Boatmen will sight them 
tossing on the surface, throw lines round them, 
and tow them in ; or they will drift up with the 
ripples that wash the steps of the piers, and 
frighten, with their ghastUness, little children 
playing there ; and to-morrow night they will 
rest more peacefully on the slabs in the dead- 
house behind us, their mute lips telling uo tales 
to curious ears. Oh, this voiceless river, so fair 
to look upon by day, bo treacherous to those who 
trust her, so servile to the strong who master 
her, hides many a grim secret, Duries in her 
heajt the evidence of many a crime, and takes 
from many a wayfarer, whom earth could not 
console, the overweighted burthen of his sor- 

There are some strange romances connected 
with this stage. Time has been when a group 
of quiet, wary-looking men might be seen hang- 
ing about one of the steam-tenders, waiting steal- 
thily through the hours of midnight till the blue 
rocket, darting into the sky far out to sea, sig- 
naUed an in-comiug ocean steamer. Then away 
has gone the tender i and when the stetdtby com- 
pany returned they had in custody some wretched 
man, whose bloody crime had tracked him over 
seas and contiueuta, and brought him back to 
answer where his deed was done. There are no 
rocket signals now. The Board of Trade has put 
Hs veto on them, except as signals of distre^e ; 
and that tender you see moving off is going 
to await the expected American liner at the bar. 
That unsailor-like man who stands talking with 
the mail agent on her deck, ia the messenger of 
the newspapers, gone to secure his files of Ameri- 
can journals. But the telegraph from Ireland 
has robbed his occu{)ation of its old excitement, 
and much of ita importance. The little, (aat- 
paced t«legraph -tender that cruises about ofi' 
C'rookhaven, to intercept the Atlantic boats and 
catch their canisters of news, flung from their 
sides as they pass her majestically at half-speed, 
baa put an end to a chapter of midnight adven- 
ture in calm and storm which many an old press- 
man might still recite to you with pride. 

How noarselv the wind howls '. The gale i> 
rising, and still blows steadily from the north- 
west. God pity those who are off the ru^ed 
Welsh coast to-idght ! It was on such a njght 
the "Royal Charter" embraced those fatal rocks; 
and yon old man, who has just come from under 
the shed, and is shaking himself warm under the 
lamp, will look grave, as with the memory of an 
old sorrow, if you mention her name. Yon dan- 

g irons banks are deadly enough in broad dayhght. 
nly the other day, a noble CUiiaman but touched 
the sand with her keel, grazing the bottom by a 
foot, and they seized her, held ner foat, and hug- 
ged her to spUnters. That lifeboat which hangs 
nearest us took oS* the men from the rigging 
a few seconds before the ship heeled over and went 
down. And the history of many a tragedy en- 
acted upon that bar at night, has been told only 
by the dying cries of the lost, borne faintly upon 
the wild wind, in the darkness, amid the roar (rf 
the storm, to the ears of the ligbtship-meu, and 
by the fragments of wreck picked up days after- 
wards when the angry waters had subsided. 

But, while we have been talking, the night haa 
worn away, the gale has lulled, and the gray dawn 
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baa broken above us. Now you raay see thevea- 
Bels, sturting out of the gloom like phoiitom-abipn, 
08 they swiug round with the returning title, 
tethered lo their anchors out in the stream. The 
LtmpB hare died out, except here and there ooa 
that turns paleandjaundiccd in the growing light 
of day. Swee|)ing upwards from the sea are a 
(lozeu stately Bhipa, all weather -strained and 
battered, ftom theliroad ocean where they have 
struggled with the elements for week-nand months, 
bringing on their copjior sides and keels tlio bar- 
nacles of southern waters, or the sen-drift of the 
north, and in their holds the produce of many 
distant lands — now peacefully following in the 
wake of Doisy, fussy, fluffing tug-boats, that have 
roamed the Channel m search of such prey, and 
have their reward. Ab they move up to tlie 
anchori^, nute how the little craft swarm about 
thenj^as little peoiJle buzz about great folk on 
land, part in wonder and more in hope of gain. 
Va the river lie the old broiidside men-of-ltar. 
The guardahip, and the hulks that son-e as 
training schools for the mercantile navy, or 
reformatory ships ; and fttaiiding out against the 
sky beyond them oil, is the pgazitic form of tho 
"Great Eastern," resting after her victciriona 
cable-laying and cable- raiding iu the Atlantic. 
The thick clouds have blown away, and aa the 
sun rises you nuiy note tho buil<£ng3 on both 
sides of the river, unveiled by tha smoke that 
will overshadow them by and by, looking briglit 
and homely in their hara outlinea, like the build- 
inra in a new Dutch painting. In the distance 
before iia are the calm Cheshire hills, sharply 
defined in the clear atmosphere i and l>chind them 
the dim blue outlines of the Welsh mountains. 
The yet restless billows dance a lively divertisse- 
ment on. the surface of the river, their crests of 
foam leaping merrily, as though rejoicing that the 
wind has relaxed its grip upon them. The ferry- 
boats are hurrying to and fro across the river, a 
fleet iu themselves, carrying thousands of men to 
the scene of their daily labour. The tug-boata 
move away from our stage ; men in uniform, 
badge-porters, clerks, and wat«rmen are stream- 
ing down from the qua^; the cabstand on the 
pier above us is all alive ; yonder packets are 
steering to their moorings where we stand ; and 
the day has begun. 

This is the Dublin steamboat coming in. She 
left the Wall last night ; and, with the luck of 
Channel steamerB, has had a rolling night of it. 
Vou may know na much by glancine at the jmle, 
unwashed, miserable company on the fore-deck. 
Those blanched, melancholy-looking people have 
found the nasty little choppiug.s of the sea very 
far from conducive to comfortublo digestion and 
calm repose. I would rather not look at tiie deck 
■inidstupa. I liave seen such sighta on similar 
morningSi BJid they are apt to spoil one's ap]ietite 
for broaidast. See, now they are coming aaiiore. 
What is that old Irishwoman going to do with 
the bundle of bedding she has just brought across 
the gangway in her arms 1 Only to take it to 
America. That young fellow with the shillelah, 
who is carrying a selection oftin pots and cans, tied 
together by string through the handles, is her son. 
Ynu may make an affidavit to that effect, after 
you have heard her reproach him for wanting to 
"lave Ould Oireland." That pretty girl, with tho 
delicate, transparent sidn and the large blue eyes. 



and without a Iwnnet, who is covering her silken 
brown hair with a ragged woollen shawl f Oh, she 
is going out, in the care of the old woman, to some 
cousin that's waiting for her in the Stat«i. They 
always are gouig out to their cousins, who send 
the money to iiay the passage — those pretty Irish 
girls. Paddy docs not always forgot tlie Colleen 
he leaves behind him when ho emigrates, although 
so many Irish love-songs are laments. Do you 
see that long steamship passing up the other side 
of the river) Vou may know her by her red ftm- 
nels for a. Cunard boat. It's the Now York liner 
yon saw the tender go clown to meet. She crossed 
the ocean under eiglit days, a few weeks ago, AH 
her best berths were some time ago engaged from 
February to May, this year, by cautious Ameri- 
cans, who are coming this way in tho spring, and 
spoeil ; and those who wont out 



cabins as long ago as June last. Here cornea 
tho tender, with tho mail bags piled up on the 
bridge ; and there goes the newsiiaper man, with 
his file of jjaiiers, leaping from the paddle-boi be- 
fore she toucnes tho stage, and flying up the pier. 
Those papers will suffer from eciitors' scissors in 
Manchester, Birmingham, and London before din- 
ner, and in Edinburgh and Gla'^gow before supper. 
Ah ! here come the i>afl3engers for the Isle of 
Man boat. There she is, moored at the other 
end of the stage, with the Three Legs of Slan for 
a sign. That young woman with the white veil, 
leaning feo confidingly on tho arm of tho sailor 
with the glossy black curls and the satin waist- 
coat, is a bride ; or I'm no bachelor. They 



going to Douglas and Ramsay for their wedding 
' — Do I think I shoidd like to spend a honey- 
there ? Heaven forefend ! Yet, pcrhajjs, 



the first young moon of two such mort-Us' wedded 
life invests even the ImIb of JIan with the charms 
of Paradise. But notice how CTmningly the cab- 
man and the porter fasten on the bridegroom for 
extra fees. They are no bad students of human 
nature, though they probably had los.^ than a 
hornbook to teach them moral philosophy. Jack 
ashore, especially when he is newly married, does 
not stint his money ; and yon may hear him tell- 
ing his bride, as tney go on Iward, that "even a 
landlubber mustn't lie stinted of his grog." Oct 
out of the way of this flock of poultry. Poiir 
wretched binls,thcir dirty plumage, drenched with 
salt water, and their thin shanks don't promise 
much enjoyment to those who will buy their 
tnissed corpses to-morrow in the market ; ami if 
the quockings and hissings with which they ore 
fining the air mean anything, they arcbut a melan- 
choly company in these last hours of their lives. 
There seems to he no end of theni. If you have 
a turn for mental arithmetic, you may count up 
tho hundreds, or estimate them, eo many to the 
niiuare yard, from the Irish )>acket to the quay; 
or so many, four abrea.'ft, taking eo many seconds 
to pass agivenjKiint. Yet our great suburijs have 
stomach for them all, 

Thero goes a party of German emigrants, on 
board the tender which is putting oft' to the out- 
going American steamer you may see lying at 
anchor yonder, higher up the stream, Those 

Elacid-faccd, yellow-haired, boyish-looking men 
avB had a atni^le to part with Fatherland ; 
and if so, how about those old people I For 
" _. aiji^o^ t(, t-ho new country 

4e 
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ia fimiily parties. That tall old man, with the 
bent shoulders, and shrivelled face, and withered 
limbs, has been a fine fellow in hia day. He 
has done wieldiag the aie ; but he is going to 
see the lads wield it in the new home, far out 
west. They go ou board aa they come from home, 
33 they pass through our streets— in a herd and 
listless ; the men absently smoking long- stemmed, 
china-headed pipes, and the women carrying bun- 
dles, which often represent all their portable 
property — seeming to not« Uttle of the world 
they pMB through. Thoy have thoughts enough 
ofthe past from which this exodus parte them, and 
of the new life for which they have ventured their 
little al] ; and they are little affected by the trau- 
sieutpresent. Theyaremovingoff, and right across 
the little wake the tender leaves in the water 
cornea a uoble sailing-ship, outward-bound. Her 
decks are crowded ; and a band on board is play- 
ing "Rule Britannia!" On the little white flag 
you may see the sign of the Black Ball. She is 
for Australia, with a thousand emigrants. Hear 
thera. They are cheering as they pass the stage. 
The people around us are anaweriug. Give them 
a hearty " Hurrah !" It will lire in their memo- 
ries through their long vovage — with all its viciasi- 
ludea of health and sickness, storm and calm, 
sorrow aud death — and for years afterwards. And 
those smaller vessels, a fleet of them, now issuing 
from the docks or leaving their moorings, and 
crowding the stream as they are towed down to 
the harbour's mouth — they are merchantmen, 
setting sail for all ports where traile is to be done, 
" (torn China to Peru." Those tearful, agitated 
women on the dock-wall, shaking their handker- 
chiefs in the wind, and the men and boys with 
them, waving their caps, are bidding farewell, as 
they cluster in their several groups, to many a 
brave fellowon board, who finds it hard to swallow 
the lumps in his throat for sorrow, as he helps to 
clear the decks. Some of them mayas well give 
up waving ^gnals, for many of the departing 
Jacks have been handed over by Baccnus to 
Morpheus, and cannot notice them. It is often 
Jack's way to spin out his enjoyments ashore so 
far that his host at the lodginE-house has to get 
him carried on board, lest he should forfeit 
his advance-note and spend his time picking 
oakum in gaol, instead of purauing his vocation 

The tender ia coming back from the Boston 
steamer,and bringing ashore the friends of passen- 
gers. Some of them will be merry enough, but 
on the whole such companies are apt to bo sad. 
Lot us go. We have had a glimiwe of stage-life. 
Already the storm of the night, with all ite possi- 
bilities, is forgotten in the bustling life of morn- 
ing. There is much more to be seen and learnt 
there ; and if you understand ite lessons, you 
might do worse than come again. The crowded 
shipping, the forest of maste aud rig^g, the 
long processions of lorries and cabs passing along 
the hue of docks, the constant stream of passeu- 

C crossing the bridges to the femes, the loud 
I of life from the tewn beyond, have changed 
the fac« of the scene since we saw it last. You 
may pass a whole fortune on one of these lai^ 
"floate," with their ponderous wheels, and be 
none the wiser. Let us get home to breakfast, 
for a night on the stage gives a man a good appe- 
tite. 
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When Ut« grim Winter's power 'g«a t»de. 
And Bimihine atroke the trodden mow ; 

When Spring's own hue the sky kmty'd 
And weetem bre«™ 'rbq soft to Mow ; 

I, brooding o'er my loneaome fate, 
Saw Hope uprise, with tendril fine, 

Fair EvB for my VaJentine. 
But ever-tim'rouB Doubt would uy, 

" Ah ! gentle swain, the maid says ' Nay '.'" 
As if te prove this boding true. 

Grim Winter's brow anew doth frown ; 
The sky hath doffed ita robe of blue, 

And Boreas' bUet hurU snow-clonds down. 
Whilst I, in lonesome yearning muse. 

Nor dare to call fair Eva mine ; 
For half I hear the i 



Yet Btili, methizika, this wintry cold 

May not for aye the soil enthral ; 
Sweet Spring will conquer, as of old. 

And all the banished flowers recall 
So, musing lone, "my soul leap* up," 

Hope gives her chalice to my lip, 
I, eager, grasp the jewelled cup, 

And dtue her nectar'd draught to mp ; 
Then, as I drink, Doubt flees awaj;. 

" Hojoice," sings Hope, "the maid says 'Yea!" 



RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

BY FELIX FOLIO. 
Chaptee VII. 
There are few rural parishes without their pro- 
fessional poacher, if there is anything to poich 
for. It is enough te say then that the manor of 
Beechwood was plentifully stocked with game, 
both of fur and feather. 

The professional pcracher, bemde being in loi _ 
with otners who live in the nearest towns, trwa- 
acte a considerable business "on his own hoidi." 
He can supply his private customers by his indi- 
vidual industry. It is when he has laid his plana 
for a grand raid that he summons his friends fiom 
a distonce ; and it is on these occasions that sadi 
desperate and bloody eucountera take place be- 
tween them and the gamekeepers. Emboldened 
by their numbers, and tnating to their being 
unknown to their antAgoniats, they frequently 
turn upon them, aud the result venr frequently 
is deatli to some of the party. The reddent 
poacher, however, seldom attempts resistance 
when he is caught, but is quiet and civil, knov- 
ing it will best answer his purpose. But he is a 
sneakup and a micher, and apends his time be- 
tween sotting in taprooms and taking long, solir 
tary walks. You meet with him in the meet 
out-of-the-way places, in unfrequented lanes and 
along field footpaths. He never carries bis head 
erect ; he cares not to look up into the beautiful 
sky, for he is no astronomer ; neither does he 
cateh larks. And yet his eyes are not idle. See 
bow he peers into that copse. Watch how he 
eiomines this hedgerow. Note how he scans 
over the rich meadow in the valley. He is not 
looking for nuts, or blackberries, or slows, or 
mushrooms ; such thin^ are usually gathered by 
sunlight — he gamers his harvest l^ the light of 
the moon. 
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Oocaaionally, however, he works without auoh 
aid. He may drag that meadow to-oight with 
advantage, for he has marked a covey or two, and 
is already counting his net profits. He maj also 
lay down a few tmea at the runs he saw in vender 
hed^, and with more sifCcess than did tna At- 
lantic Telegraph Oompany first lay theirs! 

There is not a more baleful character than this 
Tillage poacher. Reducing the head of game on an 
estate is not bis only or his greatest crime. It 
is by his swagger in the taproom, the easy life 
whioh he seeius to lead, and the command of 
money which he occaaionftUy has, that the young 
a^cultural labourer is tempted to stray from the 
jieth of honesty, and enter upon a career which 
IS not infrequently terminated at the gallows. 

Our native poacher rejoiced in the appellation 
of "Foggy." Toggya early histoiy was some- 
what DMCure ; but during the time Beechwood 
was blest by his presence he was never known 
t« deprive any yoor man of a honest day's work. 
Indeed, accordmg to his own confession, he had 
a most unconquerable dishke of, not only hard 
work of every description, but also any person 
who auggeated it to his consideration. Tis true 
he had been known to honestly earn a shilling, 
hut it was by the performance of some one of 
those little services that are occasionally required 



the lot of those persons whose general idleness . 
about their only qualification. 

There was a stiuiding rule at Beechwood iu our 
young days, as well as at many other rural places, 
of talnng every poacher, as soon as he was caught, 
to the servants hall of the owner of the manor, 
and there feeding him with bread and beef, and 
allowing him plenty of home-brewed beer to wash 
it down. The poacher was then marched off to 
the village alehouse, and there, under the watch- 
ful eye of the constable (which functionary was 
usually the eamekeeper himself) kept in one of 
the rooms tSl bedtime ; this arrangement being 
necessitated by the absence of any cage, watch- 
house, or lockup in the parish. 

The poacher, on these occasions, from being as 
ordinary a person as the thateher or the shepherd 
of the place, became elevated to an object of 
interest by the Uttle urchins of the village, who 
flattened their noses against the diamond-paueJ 
window in their anxiety to get a peep at him. 
7oung men would also come about the house 
and penetrate t« the door of the room whore the 
prisoner was, tendering both sympathv and beer. 

" I sez keep yoiur pecker up, Charley, I duz ; 

" I baut agwiae to it, Bill, I baint, never fear." 

" That's right, maert, that is. Here, have a drop 
o' this 'ere arf an' arf." 

" Well come, here's luck, maert, an' your 'elth, 
guvnor, I knows yer wunt do me no 'arm, no 
more thun yer cam't 'elp '." 

And with such talk and such treatment, bed- 
time arrives. The prisoner and the constable 
would then retire together, the one to sleep off 
the fumes of the beer, with bis hands brought 
together as if he was in the act of prayer, but 
which in reaUty piety had nothing whatever to do 
with, and the otherto nod and wink till morning. 

Both having partaken of a good breakfast, at 
the expense of that liberal institution known as 
"the county," they would jog off to the residence 



of the nearest magistrate, and that worthy would 
send the poacher into comfortable quuters at 

Kingston-upon-Thames for three months. 

Returning to his old parish and his old prac- 
tices after the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment, and continuing for a while to alternate be- 
tween home and prison, the poacher would at 
length merge into the sbeepstealer, burglar, or 
footpad, when the thickness of the glow would 
veiy soou be placed between him and the com- 
■' ' had wronged, 

pretty much the case with Foggy, who 
was an arrant rogue, and never miased an oppor- 
tunity of getting what he called "a good blow 
out," if by the eieicise of any kind of dishonest 
trick he could obtain it. On one occasion, when 
such an opportunity presented itself, not oidy did 
he make the best use of it, but brought much 
ridicule and annoyance on his old enemies, the 
era, by its means. 

stanoing at the taproom door of an inn, 
in the next parish, when the Worthing coach was 
putted up, with a fine hare swinging from one of 
ite lamp-irons. The hare was coming fhim a gen- 
tleman in Sussex to a friend at Headly. Presente 
of game in those days, wheu it could not be legally 

Eurchased, being much valued. The hare was 
ift with the landlord to be forwarded to its des- 
tination, who, upon looking about for a trusty 
messenger, was accosted by Foggy,with — "Cam't 
I take it, guvnor? I thinks I knows how to carry 
a hare." And in the absence of a more creditable 
person, Foggy was employed. On his way he 
chanced to see two gamekeeperH coming down a 
lane up which he had to pass : and a meny idea 
struck him which he immediately set about work- 
ing out. Knowing th^t they hod caught sight of 
him, with the hare in his hand, he slipped tlurough 
the hedge, as if wishful to avoid them, tearing the 
direction card from the hare at the same time. 
The vigilant keepers were soon with biin ; and, 
seizing him b^ the collar, one on each side, they 
wished to be informed if he didn't consider that 
he possesed a pretty tidy amount of "cheek," for 
to go and be cotched with a hare in his possession 
in good broad daylight, such as it then was. 

In reply, Foggv said that as to the matter of 
"cheek, he thoi^t there wasn't a nation de^ to 
choose between himself and them for that parti- 
cular commodity ; and respecting where he had 
picked up the puss, why it was his opinion that 
he might just as well say one place as any other 
in the wide world ; coz why ? He know'd as how 
they wouldn't go and believe him 1 

'This appeared to the keepers as good as a plea 
of guilty ; and no doubt they thought it a very 
clear case, for was not the prisoner caught red- 
banded 1 So Foggy was at once hauled of to the 
"great house," to undergo the usual preliminary 
o^eal, in which it was the bread, beef, and beer 
which "suffered" rather than the culprit. This 
business being got through, he was taken to bis 
old quarters at the "public" for the night. Some 
more beer, a good supper, "and so to bed," as 
Pepys would say. 

'The following morning, after swallowing a good 
breakfast, his custodians were about to march 
him off to be confronted with the nugistrate, 
when Foggy, thinking that he had got about all 
the good out of the affair that was likely to fall to 
his ^lare, Uius addressed them — 
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" I say, lookee here ; vou baiDt ^:wine for to 
pull me afore the beak 'thout giviu' mo a chauce, 
arc yerl" 

" Chance ! what chance do you want V asked 
one of then. 

" We'll give you al! the chance you can get," 
added the other ; " and that, I reckon, uti be three 
calendar on the stepper at Kingston." 

" Well, but you'll send for my witnesaea, wunt 
yer 1" asked Foggy. 

" Witnesses ! what witnesses can t/ou have, 
'cept us ] Yea i you'll have wituesaea to 



heaj-t'a content, I'll awarrant yer i Ha, ha, ha i" 
was the jeering reply. But Foggy cut sho ' ' ' 
mirth with the following broadaide 



short their 



' WeU, then, if it comes to that 
ter send , „ . , 

Mitchell wot drives the Worthing coach; they 
caa tell yer all about that ere 'are. That'a wot I 
eez, and that's the way t«r sav it 1" 

The keepers were staggered at this unexpected 
request, and a visit to ''mni wot kept the 'Eagle' 
tap" at once accounted for Foam's posaeaaion of 
the hare to the gamekeepers^— taiw/ocd'oii, we 
were nearly saying; but we should certainly not 
convey the true feelings of that brace of trusty 
servantB if we did not use the inseparable particle, 
du, in connection with the word. 

Of course this sudden and uneipect«d turn in 
the "case" rendered it compulsory that Fo^y 
should at once be restored to hberty. The head 
keeper was much nettled at the trick that had 
been put upon him ; and, in a prophetic sort of 
threap told Foggy he should havatho pleasure of 
sending him across the herring pond yet. 

The "full particiilars" ottae false arrest and 
subsequent discbarge of Foggy spread rapidly, 
and for some time the keepers were reminded of 
their humiliation by a aignificant word and a 
broad grin from the joskms of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The gamekeeper and constable proved a true 
prophet. The threat, which had been uttered in 
g)leeo,was not lougin overtaking the unfortunate 
Foggy, He had retired from a taproom fireside 
to a stable for the night, inviting a labourer, who 
had been carousing with him, to share his quar- 
ters. When this man lay down he had a watch 
in his fob and a companion by his side, but 



In the morning where w 



e they ? 



They had departed together, and were shortly 
afterwards discovered in company by the pro- 
phetic constable. This little fact enabled that 
worthy to realise the pleasure he had promised 
himself, and was the means of ridding Beechwood 
of a lawless vagabond for ever. 

In the autumn of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, Eli Coi, gamekeeper to 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, of Durdans, in the parish 
of Epsom, was cruelly murdered. The murder 
of a gamekeeper in those days was not so com- 
mon an occurrence as it baa unfortunately become 
since. This affair, therefore, caused a great sen- 
sation, and waa a fireside theme in many a ser- 
vants' hall, farmhouae, and cottage in Surrey for 
some years afterwards. 

The murdered man had been much respected 
by his employer, and, indeed, by all persons to 
whom he waa known, excepting, of course, the 
class which autlercd by his vigilance. In a small 



cottage just outside Sir Gilbert's park wall, at a 
spot then known as " Wortd's End, dwelt a noto- 
rious poacher, by name Tom Osborne. Near this 
cottage stood another, the tenant of which getting 
out of bed one morninK at day-bteak, in conse- 
quence of the sudden ishess of a child, and casn- 
allv looking through his chamber window, saw 
Osborne drop from the park wall opposite and 
hurriedly make towards his cottage. His observer, 
guessing that he was returning from a poaching 
expedition, and being desirous that be should 
know that he had been seen, called out, " What 
time is it, Tom )" Oabome gave a short answer, 
and closed his door. Whereupon the man said 
to his wife, " I think our neighbour has been hard 
run this morning, for he can scarcely apeak." Wo 
must now go back to the previous eveuinff. 

The supper table had just been cleared in the 
servants' hall at Ihirdans, some of the men were 
playing at cribbage, and others wepe fathered 
round the cheerfUl blaze of a largo wood fire, to 
listen to oft-told tales of dreadful murders and 
haunted houses, when in walked Eli Co», the 
gamekeeper. Having unbuttoned his "dread- 
nought,' aud removed a thick shawl which muf- 
fled the lower i:Art of his face, he desired the ser- 
vanta not to disturb themselvea, to never mind 
him, ha had only called in just to have a horn of 
alo on his way to the plantations, where he ex- 
pected to meet with a customer before momiug. 
The butler ordered the ateward'a-room boy to flli 
up a horn nnmediately, and handing it to the 
keeper, remarked — 

"Well, I don't envy you your job— not that I 
should be afeer'd, not I ; but its a cold night, 
and I prefers a warm bed afore p<^dDg about at 
sich unnatteral hours, Howaomever, here's suc- 
cess to you ,-" and another horn of good old home- 
brewed found its way beneath the capacious waist- 
coat of the worthy old butler. 

The keeper, after taking another horn, and 
relating a short anecdote or two of the dangers 
that had befallen him amongst poachers, which 
almost made the hair on the steword'a-room boy's 
head st^nd on end, took his departure out into 
the darkness, observing as he went, " If Master 
Tommy is out to-night, I'll have him as sure 
as a gun." These were the last words the poor 
man was known to utter. 

The morning comes, an autumn mist haop 
over the domain of Durdana, but the keeper, nei- 
ther with nor without a prisoner, has made his 
appearance. The day is wearing on, the mist has 
gradually left the low grounds, and is fast clearing 
from the upper. First one and then another of 
the richly-tinted clumps of trees seem to advance 
into the landscape, the sun shines bright and 
beautiful tlu»ugh the glades aroimd the hall, the 
servants are ail astir with their various occupa- 
tions ; but the keeper — where is he J A boy from 
his lodgings now comea to inquire for h i'?' ; no 
one there has seen him. The aervanta think 
that something must have happened, so it is 
agreed that all who can be spared aholl go and 
look for him. Coachman, grooms, footmen, and 
gordenera turn out, taking the directions to thoee 
ports of the estate he would be most likely to 
visit in his nocturnal round. In a short time 
one of the footmen discovers the dead body of 
poor Eli Cox lying on its back in a plantation, 
exactly opposite the spot where Tom Osborne 
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had been wen to drop from the wall a few hours 
previously. The man fliea terror-Btrickeii to the 
wall and climbs on to it, for he u alojie irilh the 
dead. That body which when life was in it, and 
all the evil passtoos to which poor human nature 
is prone we/te but Bleeping in it, and might have 
been called forth for hin destruction, he would 
have accompanied through the loneliest wood on 
tho darkcBt night without the shghtest fear or 
misgiving. Nmti, when the spirit, has fled away, 
and tboae passions are for ever dead in tliat body, 
ar so fast bound in dormancy that nothing but 
the voice of the great Ood who imp1aut«d them 
can awalcen them, he avoids it with fear ! Whence 
arises this mysterious fear) Why ia it that 

. . Cls7 ihrinlu back from more quieacent clkyf 

The footman, pale as death himself, is now 
calliue from the top of the wall to the cottager 
who had aeeti and spokeii to Osborne, "Come 
here, for God's sake j here ia one of our men 
dead — murdered !" Tho man came and got over 
the wall, and there, sure enough, lay the body of 
the murdered keeper. It is moat probable that 
the poor fellow was first sluniied iiy a blow on 
the head, and whilst in that condition a short 
stick had been placed under his neckerchief and 
twisted round, producing suffocatiou. The face 
of the corpse was quite black, the atick was still 
under the neckerchief, there was the bough to be 
seen from which the stick had been cut, and by 
the side of it lay the knife that cut it. 

Of course, from what the cottager stated, Os- 
borne was speedily apprehended ; and after his 
eioQiiiiation bad been several times adjourueii by 
the local magistrates, he was committed to Horse- 
monger Lane Guul to take his trial for wilful 
murder. 

Strange to say, that with circumstantial evi- 
dence of the very strongest character — eveu the 
knife found near the murdered man's boily was 
sworu to aa having been seen in Oslwme's pos- 
session ; with evidence the most complete, snort 
of his being seen actually to slay the man ; evi- 
dence very much stronger than such as many men 
have since been executed upon, Tom 0.-il«>i'ne 
waa acquitted by the jury! 

(To U eontiaiitd.) 



THE SNOW, JAKTJAKY. 18C7. 

BeACTin-'L mow I 

iiolK trembling anew ! 
All f Ekir throuub the ui tout white feothen flout, 
UniuUied aa down on a, cygnet's throat ; 

AdA b«hold ! the earth 

At the moming'B lurth 
Ii dad in such wondroiu and lovely guiM, 
That the children ehout, with delight m their eyei. 

And faces >-glow, 

'■ See the beautiful snow 1 
Whence doea it come T and where does it go V 



Sodden, down-trolden, and foul you lie. 

And chilled Httle feet 

Bave to traverse the street. 
And weather tho blast and the kdded rain. 
And leam to endure diaappointmeut and pui 

■With hearta full of woe ; 

" Ah I thia cold, cruel snow I 
Why did it come ! and when will it go T" 



lougw 
we agaiu opened on 
light suSlisbd the r 
fill eijiectancy crept o' 



THE SPIRITUAL INTERLOCUTOR : 
An Original Scooestion to Spirit Rappera. 

bt chable8 rahdou. 
AiAow us to remark, that it was the " witching 
hour of night;" tho very hour when graveyards 
express theu- weariness by yawning, and restless, 
vagabond ghoats are seized with unholy deeirea to 
perambulnte the afflicted earth, and to natuit those 
spots which they most affected in the flesh. 

It waa at such an hour we sat, whilst phantom 
ftincias rioted and racketed through a\vc brain in 
asort of intellectual tippling bout Wehadbecu 
occupied iN-ritlng and readuig. Our books and 
pafwrs lay scattered over the table in ainirable 
confusion. The midnight oil burnt low. In spite 
of strong coffee, aud still stronger weeds, we felt 
sleepy. The invisible web waa fa.* weaving iU 
gossamer film over our drowsy eyes. Amongst 
other things, we had been perusing an old number 
of " Punch," which wo happened to come across 
whilst looking for some papers. In this number, 
our jolly and sprightly fnend furnishes an ac- 
count <rf an interview which be had with the im- 
mortal William, at a spiritual seaiice of bis own 
improvising. This gave rise to some strange 
ideas. But sleep would not be combated any 
longer ; so, with Oberon and fairyland looming 
in the distance, Morpheus laid his gentle finger 
on our weary lids. 

' wc could not toll, when 
i. But a dim, religioua 
and that sense of aw- 
ua which develops itself 
m the countenances of children at the theatre, 
prior to the apiiearance of those mysterious glo- 
ries to be revealed by tho ascenaion of tlie green 

Little by little, and by a sort of sympathetic 
magnetism, wa became aware that our room had 
received an additional occupant ! 

" Ha ! ha !'' ahoiited a hearty voice, close to our 
shoulder; "caught you nnpiiing, eh i'' 

Startled beyoml measure by such an uneipecteil 
somid, we turned round, and beheld — yes ; by all 
that's redoubtable, bia face licaming with an an- 
gelic smile — our venerable fHenil, Mr. Pimcli, as 
we are sinners ! accompanied by 

" Confound it ; he's biting our calves ! call him 
away, my dear sir '. Do you hear ? Oh, Lonl ! 
whatabite! we shan't get over itfbr a month!"_ 
Yes, accompanied by his veritable dog " Toby," as' 
lively and as attentive to the uclfare of veal aa ever. 

" Friend Punch, that little wasp of yours ia aa 
good aa a course of bitters any day. We never 
were so bitten in our life before. He's aa bad as 
Shylock. He will have his pound of flesh." 

Mr, Punch smiled blandly, and aa we handcil 
him a seat having the advantage of a soft back 
for his hump, we inquired to whom or to what we 
were indebted for his most welcome call this 
evening. Our uninvited guest replied by singing, 
in a convivial manner, a variation to the refrain 
of " Home, sweet home !" As nearly as we con 
remember, the words were — 



" Do you like Bass's pale ale ?" we aniioualy ii 
mired, as soon as he had concluded his voct 
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" Base blockhead ! " cried he, iu tr^c tones. 
"Do you take me for a fool ? Your question is 
auperauous. The ale of Boaa ia indeed grateful 
to our parched thorai ; ao fork it out." 

" Well, don't get raggy," said we, as, goiug to a 
cupboard which fulfilled multifarioua dutieti, as 
beer, wiue, and apirit cellar, provision safe, and 
crockery aheK, we diaintcrreil two pint bottles of 
the pale ale and glaaaes. Toby hereupon began 
to bowl most pitifully. 

" What's the matter with that ill-tempered cur 
of yours, ntnof we inquired. 

" If you are curioua upon the subject," rejomed 
Punch, " I may beg to attract your attention to 
the singular fact, that there are but two bottles 
on the fftble." 

" Wull, and quite enough too for a begimiing," 
wB exclaimed. " Perhaps you would like us to 
put a small barrel on the tabic I" 

" Sir, I will perform an operation, which took 
its name from mine, od your boft skull, if you 
don't addresa me in a more respectful manner. 
No, sir '. I would scom a small barrel, or a large 
ban^l either. But my canine friend here con- 
aiders himself insulteu and sUghted. Perhapa 
you are not aware that, like a 'jolly dog,' he loves 

"Then he has gained it". With that we re- 
traced our reluctant step^ and abstracted another 
bottle, the last in stock. We gazed upon it fondly ; 
just as we might hare done upon the face of a 
friend departing to a foreign land, from whence 
he might never return ; as we might have done 
upon the last of the Mohicans ; and wo thought 
of those lines in "The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
which, with slightly altered phraseology, exactly 
siuted our deplorable case — 



However, by a grand and generouH effort, wo 
knocked off the necks of the three bottles, and as 
we and Punch held up our individual glasses, and 
Toby assiduously lapped his pint out of a china 
bowl, we said — " Here's to the business in hand, 
whatever it may be," 

After we had drank, Punch, aa he put down bis 
glass, exclaimed, with an expressive gasp of de- 
light— 

" There ! that's what I call a, batt-teUe!. Now 
hand me a weed, and light up yourself; I shoidd 
rather say, light up yoiir cigar. Good brand, 
these, I luiow. Now then, allow me to broach the 
subject of my untimely intrusion," 

" That's the style. Lead on, Macduff !" 

" But, before 1 do so, permit me to impress 
upon you the desirability of ceasing those disre- 
spectful levities. During frequent investigations 
into my ancient pedigree, I never met with the 
name of MacdufTas connected in any degree with 
that of my ancestons." 

" Beg pardon, my dear sir, bo good enough to 
proceed. 

" Well then, I was about to say that literature 
is going to the dogs, like a ]KLiiit«d JezabeL The 
number of original, distin<%ive writers seems to 
be diminishing yearly. All apx>ear to write alike. 
The time & day was when you could say— 'Ah ! 
Jerrold wrote thai article ; Thackeray revetJs 
himself in this ; and so on, from these familiar ex- 
amples, to pens occupied upon less familiartopics.'" 



" May we inquire what connection all this pro- 
sing has with the object of your visit thin 
evening i" 

" PatienM, patience, my boy ! This is the 
golden age ! Yes, my dear sir, the summer ripe- 
ness of the fruit which precedes its autumnal 

" This is all humbug you know ; we can't sit 
still, and hear you talk after that condemnatory 
fashion," 

" Was any age ever distinguished by eu much 
poetry as renders the present so remarkable?" 
continued Mr. Punch, apparently warming with 
opposition ; "and yet, was there ever an age so 
unpoetical I The multitude of poems, ana the 
scarcity of idea, almost create an astoDisbment 
akin to that of the people of old, when they wit- 
nessed the miraculous multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes. Heaven forbid, I should attempt to 
deprive our poets of their legitimate possessiiHis ; 
but really, the laughing brooks have laughed ao 
often, that their teiffs ofmerriment must have run 
dry; and the carolling birds must have carolled 
their tuneful little throats hoarse. And I think, 
although to sing of love is the ancient and pri- 
meval privilege of the muses, at the present time 
they ore victims to a loi^ger amount of cupidity 
than is pleasant to contemplate. Now, my dear 
fellow, I see objection in your fece. But do not 
suppose my opinions are rashly and impetuously 
delivered. I am the devotee of the true poet, and 
Tom Hood did not sing in vain from my pages. 
But those little men, whose rhynoes have been 
praised, and, mayhap, have attained to the ele- 
vated dignity of the poet's corner in a halfpenny 
journal ! one is undecided whether to laugfa or 
cry at the spectacle. The little goslings begin 
to feel like swans, and strive to imitate the 
trumpet notes of the reyal birds. They expand 
their unfledged wings into blank verse ." 

" Eight, SIT, right ; the very blankest of versct." 

" Now, I have been thinking about the advisa- 
bility of a literaiy revolution. You remember, 
no doubt, an interview I hnd with Sweet Williuu 
a short time ago ?" 

" Really, we can't say that we do. It might 
have been with sweet peas, if iu season, for au^t 
we know, and more probable too. But we have 
a slight recollection of some such circumstance." 

" You have ! Then upon oath of secrecy, I will 
makearevelation! You won't divulge a whisper,! 
'Pon honour ) Very well ! That teance, Mr, laid 
the germ of a grand idea. Magazines are all the 
rage ; are they not V 

" They are, indeed, and no mititoke about it," 
said we, senteutiously, 

" These are literature's palmy days." 

" You speak like an oracle, my learned friend. 
I think there never was more palming in con- 
nection with it at any time." 

" It is my intention, then," continued Punch, 
" to start a m^azine. Title : ' The Spiritual 
Interlocutor.' The contributors — but before 1 
reveal the names of these interesting parties, 
allow me a word or two parenthetically, by way 
of explanation. Intereourse has been eetabliahed 
with the spiritual iuhabitauta on the other side 
of Styx." 

" There has ; and sticky people they seem to 
be, some of them." 

" It would aj:gue the occupation of a worm tni) 
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BuI|Aurotui domicile," Mr. Piincli proceeded, " if 
their desire to beDefit their own race were to 
:»aae with their departure from this vale of 
tears. Tfaey evince no disiucliDatioD to answer 
the troubleeome inquiries of anxious relatives, 
and surely would entertain most gratefiil feelings 
towards the fortunate iudividuai who oj>ened 
communication with them, in order to increase 
their fame." 

" Loud applause," cried we, enthusiastically. 

" I allude to such men ae Shakspere, Chaucer, 
Addison, Swift, Pope, Fielding, Smollet, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and a hundred others, who have 
traced their names in letters of unfading light 
upon the historic page." 

" Fine sentiment that last, Mr. Punch. We'll 
make a note thereof ; it hath a full<flavoured 
smack with it — 'historic page' — all right, go on." 

" M^ idea, aa I before remarked, is to start a 
periodical, bearing the appropriate designation of 
the ' Spiritual Interlocutor,' and enumerating in 
the list of its contributoia the names of such 
a as have just been detailed. It will be a 
firat-rate Hpeculation, sure to bring in a hundred 
per cent. It has already heen tried in France 
and America ; but as our spirits are intensely 
national, it was found that Addison refused to 
speak French, and thus ruined Mossoo, who had 
calculat«d upon our classical secretary becoming 
a Parisian Spectator. We simply want amedium. 
Home, sweet Home, is the man ; have already 
secured the services of that celebrated medium ; 
also the aid of a shorthand reporter." 

"Qlorious!" we frantically shouted, "allow us 
to send for some more beer!" 

"Besides," continued he, apparently not no- 
ticing the interruption, " lookuig at the matter 
from anottier point of view. Have we not the 
reliable testimony of a very veracious historian — 
my friend Artemus Ward to wit — that the occu- 
pations of some of our most eminent suirits in 
their present abiding place, are of a cnoractor 
anythmg but calculated to increase the rcspect- 
abdity of their departed memories? The last 
time Shakapere ana Beu Jouaon were heard of, 
they were engaged in the elevating employment 
of stirring up the animals in John Butiyou's 
menagerie with a long pole! Darwen might find 
it congenial labour ; but Shokspere and Jonson — 
never ! Men and brethren ! " continued Mr. 
Punch, his eyes streaming with tears, as he evi- 
dently apostrophised the world generally. " Men 
and brethren! is not this most revolting to all 
the feehngs of civilised humanity f 

"It is! It is!" said we earnestly, a teargleam- 
inginourieft eye J whilstToby, with his nose be- 
tween his paws, sniffed and wimied querulously. 

"Addison," he went on, in melting tones, 
"doing the Blondiu business ; and Chaucer — 
good M Chaucer — performine on the bones!" 

This picture was too much for his highly-strung 
nerves. He recklessly finished his beer, and lit a 
fresh cigar. As soon as he had recovered his 
equanimity, he continued— 

"The productions of men of genius are bene- 
ficial ; therefore it is a philanthropic undertaking, 
fraught with higher credentials tnan the labours 
of oHoward, to rescue those noble spirits from 
their present ignoble pursuits, and by means of 
the spiritual communication now so efficiently 
established, open to them a channel of employ- 



ment more congenial to their individual tastes, 
and teeming wiUi wider benefits to the world at 
'lawge.'" 

"You talk like an impromptu prospectus," we 
remarked approvingly. 

" The old dean might be induced to contribute 
an occasional DrapiePs letter. Wouldn't he cut 
up German sausage fearful i Oh, no ! Rare 
Matt Bramble would extricate us fr«m the picUe 
we have fallen iuto with sensation novelties, and 
would wean us back from meretricious pastry to 
the good old fare. And Tom Jones — devil-may- 
care Tom Jones — should don a clean shirt, refine 
his coarseness somewhat, drink a trifle leas wine, 
and then we should greet his reappearance with 
as much joyful enthusiasm as the fresh-hearted 
juveniles welcome tbeiryearly pantomime. Such, 
my dear sir, should be the contributors to the 
' Spiritual Interlocutor ;' and I believe if the me- 
diums will only do their port of the business — 
and, of course, their proficiency is estabUshed 
beyond cavil — this magazine wUl prove to be a 
magnificent success. But, mum's the word. My 
time has run out. I must follow the trample of 
my ancient friend Columbus, by making an ejcil 
(egg sit). Henceforth my name will occupy an 
equalfy conspicuous niche in the world's regard 
with that of the great American explorer. For- 
get not, however," pushing back his chair, " se- 
crecy is imperative. Farewell I We meet again 
at Philippi!" 

With that he disappeared ; and, experiencing 
an unpleasant coUisiou netwixt a very respectable 
portion of our frame divine and the floor, wo 
awoke, and found it had been but a dream which 
vanisheth, and that it bad been rou^hlv termi- 
nated by the dissolution of partnership between 
ourselves and our chair. The only vestiges re- 
maining of the ghostly presence were three empty 
beer bottles, and the ashoa of some defunct weeds. 

Some peo])le of the hard-headed, common-sense 
type — the matter-of-fact individuals who are the 
causes of so much distress to the poetical vision- 
ary — will doubtless begin their comments upon 
this happy scheme, by urging that, however feasi- 
ble it may be to invent a cut and dried systom 
of everj-day replies, wherewith to meet the ordi- 
nary emergencies of their spiritual communi- 
cants, the " mediums " would find it an under- 
taking attended with considerable difRculty, te 

ipply a ghostly Shakspere with a comeay in 



,-ith 



n style ; or to furnish a mythical Add 
1 original " Spectator," aisplaviug those 



Ane qualities which have endeared hini to all 
Englishmen of any intuitive taste or literary 
culture. And "matter-of-fact" might be right. 
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See, I bring m^ heart to the hammer, 

Any one & wiah to buy T 
Shall I Bay how much I prize itT 

For three crowni 'tis given >way ; 
Never waa it the wind's plaything, 

Happy in the net to atay : 
But aa need doth sorely prew me. 

Here's a heart on sale I cry ; 
Off it goes to higlieat bidder ; 

Any one a wish to buyT 
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Dulf dotb it fret and vei me ; 

It DO loDger joy bestows ; 
Now, n-Lo bids T say, who bida hiijbiir ? 
"" irith all itx whims, it goes, 
theae, I frankly tell yuu 
lo'll buy my heart ? I cr 



I, it Boes. 
Naughty theae, I frankly tell yuu 
Yet, who'll buy my heart ? I cr; 
-e it happy, 1 would keep it ; ' 



Any one a wish to biiy T 
Buy it, and there's naught to plague me 

Now, who bids another crown T 
At four crowns— it giwa for nothing i 

Yet at four I'U knock it down ; 
Once — once more I poise the hammer— 

Here's a heart to sell, I cry ; 
Bidders long to run to dinner— 

Any one a wish to buy t 
Going! once— twice — going— going; 

Three times going— going— jw if / 
Sweet one, much good may it do thee ; 

Take it, thou, my dearest one; 
Brand it with the glowing iron. 

Swiftly the slave-Diark apply. 
For I ai\-E it THEE a present, 

Though thou bast do wish to bay '. 



THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT OB FOLK- 
SPEECH.— V. 
ANGLO-SAXON, OR OLDEST ENGLISH. 

BI JONATHAN OLDBCL'K. 

The simplest mode of showiug the intimate rela- 
tion of the oldest Euglieh language to the Diodcrn 
folk-speech of South-East Lancashire, is iirobalily 
to take from glossaries of the latter rariuus ivonis 
&nd phrases, and give their sjiionymea or eqiiiva- 
leots in (eo-calledj Anglo-Saion.* In the following 
list of variances m spelling and pronoiniciiig, the 
Lancashire word is first given, then the same in 
modem English : these are followed by the corre- 
sponding Anglo-Saxon word tu parenthesis: — 
Breeost, Dreaat (breost) ; deeop, deep (diop) ; dyel, 
deal or many (dtel) ; Jest, fost (faest) ; fowcr, four 
(feower) ; pTind, ground (grund) ; kersten, chris- 
ten (cristnian) ; leet, light (leoht); smook,Bmoke 
(smfica) ; tak, take (tacan) ; weatur or waytur, 
water (w£et«r). The following are dialectic word.s : 
Blain, a small boil or sore (blegen) ; breeo<l, bread 
fbreod) ; cloof, a ravine or h<3low amongst hills 
(clough); crirtkle, to bend under a weight, to 
rumi^e (crincan) ; feud, to seek a livelihood! (fan- 
dian) to try, to seek for ; flj-tc, to scold, to jil)e 
(flitan) ; giidely, properly, skUfullj,-, completely 
(gerad, ready, skilful) i laith, to invit«, csjieciallv 
to a funeral (lathiau) ; lam, to learn or to teacn 
(leomian) ; shive, a slice cut off a loaf {scyftan, 
to divide); stale, steyle, a handle for a broom or 
tool {atela, a stalk) ; trindlo, a wheel of a barrow 
(trendel, a circle); won, wijan, to live or dwell 
(wuDian), Another list, in which the words have 
an affinity for the Anglian ; — Bigg, to build 
(byggan) ; biyed, tu spread abroad (br;edan, to 
spread) ; clem, to starve for want of tooA (clam) ; 
crib, a pen, manger, or rack (crib) ; dateless, fool- 
ish, silly, weak in body and mind (dcedlos) ; ding, 
to strike or knock about, to reiterate nn accusa- 
tion (dencgan) ; dree, long, tedious, ■ 
(dreogan, to sufTer) ; fleet, to take the 
the milk, ffliete, flet, creaml ; glcad, gled, a kite 
(glida) ; glendur, to stare m amazement (glen- 

• The glossaries used are those of "Tim Bobbin," 
Samuel Bomford, the Bev. John Davies, the Bev. 
William Ooskil], and the late Mr. Thomas Heywood, 
F.RA. T^ Anglo-Saxon words are chiefly from Dr. 
Boflworth's "Dictionary." 



drian) ; haust, a cough (hw6sta) ; lant, stale urine 
(hland) ; neb, an edge or rim (neb) ; neeze, t« 
Bueezo (niesau) ; simlin, simblio, a rich cake 
(symel, symbel, a feast) ; snidge, a greedy, sordid 
person (snid) ; enite, to blow the uoae (soytan) ; 
steisli, a ladder, a stile (stager, stair) ; swill, to 
vieiSt or rinse a vessel (swilion, to wash or rinse) ■ 
sye, to drain milk through a syle or sieve (seou 
to strain or filter) ; teagle, a crane for wind 
iug up goods (tigl) ; teend, to light a fire (tyu- 
dan) ; threap, to ai^e i)ertinaciously, to contend 
in Bjwech (threafian). A few more words may 
be given : — Frame, to set about a thing, to show 
capacityiu beginning anything(fremmfui,tofonii); 
frem d , strange, not belongingto the femily (fremth) ; 
grit, sand (gryt, mill dust) ; mack, race, &mjty, 
sort (maca, mate, husband) ; nag-uoil, a sore at the 
root of a finger nail, on ill-tempered person (aug- 
niegl) ; wa<l, a pledge, a forfeit (waed, wodd). 

Amongst other marks of what Is deemed tlie 
lowest vulgarity is t« say ai, to ask (acsige) ; so 
spir or spur, to inquire (spyrion) ; addle, to earn 
(eadlcan) ; Ug, to lie (liggan) ; tow, to pull (tco- 
gan) ; rake a fire, to cover it up (racian) ; swell, 
to bum or melt (swealan) ; warch, to ache (wccrc, 
pain) ; siko, sigh (sican) ; unbethink, recollect 
(onbethencau); gloaming, twilight or dawn (^oom- 
un^) ; bairn or bam, a child (bam) ; whittle, s 
knife (hwitel); pleck, place (piece) ; rindle, a run- 
nel or small stream (rynel) ; brig, a bridge (brycgej i 
ne^h,tender,delicate(nesc); sib, related to (sibbe); 
meeterly, middling (ratBtre) ; brickie, brittle (bre- 
C311, to l)reak) ; wick, alive, lively (cwic^ ; hoo, stie 
(heo, pronounced hoo); beawt, without (outun); til, 
to (til) ; eon, eyes (eyen) ; shoon, shoes (sceos, pro- 
nounced sohoos) ; treen, wooden, plural of tree 
(treoweu); childre, for children (cildru, pro- 
nounced childni); kye, cows (cy, pronounced 
ki) ; etc 

Such South Lancashire words aa clom, w«p, 
slep, coome, hove, fett or fott, gran, louf, bote, 
are but the genuine Anglo-Saion stronger fonos 
of the preterite for climbed, wept, slept, came, 
heaved, fetched, grinned, laughed, and bit. Other 
preterites are — Brad, spread; browt, brought; 
chez, chose ; crope, crept ; dang, dinged or struck, 
dung being the i>articiple; diad, dreaded; driv, 
drove; fo^ fetched; fan', foiuid; ga, gen, gan, 
guv, gave ; geet, got ; thrutcht, thrusted ; ba, 
hav, have; lad, led; lee, lay; \aipe, 



or spilled; skam, skimmed; slat, slattert, spilt; 
sought, sighed ; Eowd,Hold; swat, sweated; sweer, 
swore; trat, treated ; wed, weeded; etc 

What grammarians call weak preterites, show 
a gradual change from the Anglo-Saxon ode, the 
ede of Robert of Gloucester's time, and the ed 
of Chaucer, to the rf ori of Spenser. Weak pre- 
terites and past-participles in d are not nume- 
rous — Sperry, cropp'd, Hong'd, pima'd, etc. Those 
in t alKtund — as bcnwlli, bowled ; blendtt, blended; 
boorut, borrowed ; berrit, buried ; culurt, coloured; 
doet, died or dyed ; fittut, fitted ; follut, followed ; 
kilt, killed; lastut, lasted ; maundert, maundered; 
rsttlt; sattlt; sheamt, ahajned ; sheawtit, shouted; 
tarrit, tarried ; etc. 

What is called the transposition or changing of 
letters in South Lancashire words, is frequently 
rather a holding fast to the old Ando-Saion or 
Anglian ; the transposition being made, in fact, in 
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tbe modern Engliah. Thus brsAt, burst ; brent, 
burnt; brid, bird ; gerse, gniaa ; giro, griu ; keraen, 
christen ; shirl, shrill ; etc. ; in oil which the Lan- 
CHshire folk-speech retains the old orthography 
sud orthoepy, or siielliiig and pronunciation, and 
Uie modem Englislt departs from these. Among 
conjunctions, nor for than, and o( for that, may 
be named ; and in our folk-speech ot is also a pro- 
noun and a preposition. "A mon ot's gallopt' 
oloie" (pron.) " Nowt ot's owt" C^™"-J "Theaw 
mim know ot one neet" (conj.) " Wheo ot tey 
pood him eawt" fetm;'.) "Aw'r ot heawse in o 
crack" (prep.); but bin it means not that, but 
at the. 

One of the greatest causes of our folk-speech 
being miintelligible to strangers, is the elision or 
cutting short of pronouns and verbs, with the 
changes in their terminations, and then coupling 
them together. Yo'n, you will or vou have ; 
teaVst, thou sHalt 1 yu'at, you shall ; tnev'u, thev 
will; yo'dn, you would ; tey'dn, they had ; hoo'a, 
she had or would ; hoo're, she were ; aVm, I am; 
aw'd, I had; they'n, they have. Nor is this eli- 
sion and aiurring confine<l to verbs and pronouns ; 
it eiteods to almost every other part of speech — 
OS o' for on and of, i' for in, th' or t' for the, wi' 
for with, etc. " Fi^'ll be i' th' foyr ;" the fat will 
be in the fire. " Aw ha't i' meh pocket ;" I have 
it in mv pocket. " Theaw linow'st 'ot those ot'n 
sleyl wm lie ;" thou kuoweet that those that will 
st^ will he. " Un aw'd ta'e th' lilwrty o' brakin 
Uier veds, 'appen not qnoite, boh welly;" and I 
would take the li})erty of breaking their heads, 
h^>pen (perh^is) not quite, but well nigh or 

To come to single letters, and especially vowels, 
it will be found that our folk-speech adheres to 
the oldest English pronunciation. With us a {as 
in _/<((e) sinks into msigiiificatiee, its plaoe being 
TSiiously suppUed, especially by o. Thus an, as, 
at, can, answer, candle, cram, lane, liang, hammer, 
h&ndle, hand, stand, ertc, become iu folk-speech 
on, oe, ot, con, onaur, condle, crom, lone, noiig, 
hommer, handle, hout, stond. As a prefix, the a 
becomes o in owey, ogeu, onny (any), onother, 
ofore, oboon (above), obeawt, ofeard, etc. On the 
other hand, o sometimes becomes it, as in mare, 
more; sare, sore; aid, old; naiie, none. Some- 
times a becomes «, as in berro for bann; kestiCaat ; 
ster, star, etc.; but e becomes a in dark, laft, 
bally, for clerk, left, belly. Such words as father, 
rather, water, are pronounced faythur, raythur, 
waytur. Then am takes the place of /, especially 
the personal pronoun, aw'm, aw'd, aw'll, aw'st, for 
I'm, I'd, 111, and I muator shall, jiir or aa often 
stands for o^ as awtercation, awmeety, auteratton, 
bauks, saut, fawt, fawse, etc. A ir sometimes takes 
the place of o, as awf, oaf; awts, orta (refuse or 
fragments); awse, oss (offer, attempt) ; naw, no; 
naut, nowt or nothing. 

Another complication of vowel sounds most 
puEzling to strangers, difficult to comprehend 
when heard,andutterIyimpoasiblo for them to imi- 
tate in pronunciatiou, is that represented by eaa 
ortaUiasineaut, out; beaut, be-out, for without; 
heawse, house ; etc. It is derived from the Auglo- 
Saion (ft), as (Anglo-Saxon clut) clout, cleawt; 
(druncnian) drowned, dreawnt; ((ire) our, eawer; 
(lile) owl, eawl; (at) out, eaut; (Tiil) foul, feau; 
(hu) how, heaw ; (hund) hound, heawrd ; (hua) 
house, heawse; (kii) cow, keaw; (lus) louse. 



leawse ; (mua) mouse, meawse ; (muth) mouth, 
meawth; (nil) now, neaw ; (pfind)pound,peawnd; 
(stir) sour, seawer; (sciir) scour, skeawr; (tiin) 
town,teawn; (rustt rust, reawet; (sucan)suck, 
seawk; IthAsend) tnoiu<and,theawBand; etc. 

The above are only a few examples, of which 
thousands might be adduced, to show how that 
wiiich was the speech of our Anglian fore-eldera 
is still preserved in the folk-speech of South- 
Lancashire, to an extent nowhere else to be 
equalled. 



MY VALENTINE. 

Oh ! speed to her who hwi kindled my love, 
Speed on ivith the hopeful winga of a dove. 

Like tbe beama of nnini. 

When the day ia bom, 
Pour into her kind heart bright ta,y% of jej, 
That bappinsu mayber whi^e Uiooght employ. 
Oh ! speed U> her who has lit up my heart 
With a pUanire Uist ^owi in every part. 

Like loiuhuie in spring. 

When the etad bitda eiDg, 
Her smilee have brigCtened and gituldened my life. 
While her words with the sweeteat muaic are rife. 
Ob ! apeed to her who, with fairy-like wand, 
Bade the buda of hope their peCab expand. 

Like the da; to niaht, 

To a Boul aai%ht, 
Give courage and tniaC, to combat with fear. 
To comfort, cooaole, au^tain her, and cheer. 
Oh ! apeed to her who a beauty haa given 
To all tliat surrounds beneath the blue heaven. 

Like Midas of old, 

The aemblance of gold 
She haa thrown o'er all the eye doth behold ; 
Given purpose to life ; the spirit made hold. 
Oh ! speed to her, and touch the chorda of her heart, 
That, la concord with mine, ita ecboo may itart. 
, Like iSioka of yore, 

Sweep pver both hearta in wavea of delight, 
That m hannony aweet our lirea may unite. 
I all that'a good ahoiild q 
_ riahhei"""" "" '" 

Like Eden, indee , 

From every weed ; 
Say this ia my prayer— that eorrow nor c»re 
May shadow her life, or caune her despair '. 
Oh ! speed to her, as an angel of truth. 
Tell her how true is my heart's love and rutb. 

Like the love of dove. 

Wherever it rove 
May the height of joy in fellowship be, 
And banishment never betide her or me. 
Oh ! speed to her, her whose pure mind and heart. 
Have charity ahown as the Chriatian'a part. 

Like others before, 

Whoae lives we adore, 
May her spirit, when called, aacend to its rest. 
To its homo above, to realma of the blat I 
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CUAFTED III.— Tiuoibt'b Talk.— How it Happeked. 
About the middle of the second August after we 
entered into the married estate, our usually quiet, 
sedate, old-maidish 'looking comitry town was 
placarded in all the most conspicuous places with 
the large bills of the Railway Company, an- 
nouncing a "cheap trip" to the greattat of the 
great— flie modem Babylon— commonly called 
London (in the vernacular, " Lunnon.") 
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The bills grandiloqueutlj net forth the fact 
that every person could bo conveyed there and 
back at an extremely low figure, in fact ridicu- 
loudy low ; and alao proclaimed, in type of un- 
common size, that it was the "last trip of the 

Now, there was nothing particularly astonish- 
iDg or even new in the fact above mentioned ; as 
the same, or rather a similar, iovading host of 
pink and jellow posters were pertinenlly promi- 
nent almost everywhere during the summer ex- 
cursion season every year; but the fact was, I 
and the worthy partner of my joys and sorrows 
had been for some time contemplating making 
a journey to the metropolis. I speak advisedly, 
and as a married man, when I say / had been 
contempbting the step, as personally I had no 
inteation so to do ; but as my better-half afore- 
said had determined to go the very first " trip," I 
did not see any other alternative- clearly than 
that of bowing ta my wife's decision, knowing 
as I did how much better it would be for my 
peace of mind to acquiesce. I was then a countiy 
tradesman with a tolerably lucrative business, 
and hred in the quiet town above referred to. 

We were then not living so comfortabW as we 
might be ; in ta/A we were very uncomfortable. 
We had both very short tempers, and uever neg- 
lected an opportunity of showing them off to the 
worst advantage, When my wife was fond of 
raking up old troubles of mine, and throwing 
them in my teeth, as a sort of retaliation / was 
not bebindiiand at all; and at last, I regret to 
say, I fell into a habit of staying from home in 
the evening, and took to the parlour of the " Red 
Lion," in our town, instead of my own parlour at 

You may imagine the pitch we had arrived at. 
When I saw the rulway placards, I at once made 
up my mind Mrs. G. would be quite au/aic as to 
tne wtiole affair when I went home to ray evening 
meal ; and therefore I settled it, irrevocably I 
fiuicied, in my mind not to go without first mani- 
festing a most vigorous and determined opposi- 
tion, snould she broach the subject. 

I went home, the above resolution almost litho- 
graphed in my topmost story, took off" my hat 
ana coat, and sat down, momentarily expecting 
to hear the " trip" announced by " the missis." 

I smiled at the cognomen, and he continued — 

After having endiutxl a short but extremely 
instructive lecture, or rather a chain of ejacula- 
tions Uko the consecutive eiplosions of a well- 
made squib, from my better-half, for being some 
few minutes later than my usucd time, such as 
" really, can I believe my eyes !" ete., liberally in- 
termingled with others of a miscellaneous and 
domestic nature ; exceedingly interesting and en- 
livening in detail, but I confess somewhat too 
personal for my taste just ut that particular 



You knowmy wife is very shortsighted, but won't 
own it, nor will she wear " specs" ia company ; 
consequently I am generally kept in an unmiti- 
gated fidge in endeavouring te avoid the nume- 
rous eontretempt which naturally arise from the 
opaqueness of ner vision. 

I took the "lecture" aforesaid in good part, 
considering it, as I did, a most certain indication 
that Mrs. G. was in tetal and happy ignorance of 
the railway excursion. If she had known, I knew 



she would have been all smiles and complacency, as 
most women are when they have an object to gaia 

Go teking tea, she made an auspicious ban- 
ning, by pouring the boiling hquid first on my 
knees and then into the sugar basin. 

I naturally roared with pain at the former, and 
on making an insane attempt te stop the latta 
process, Mrs. O. put down the family heirloom, 
in the shape of a silver tet^Mt, a Uttle nervously I 
fancied, and in an assumed and injured voice, 
actiully inquired, sarcastically, "if /knew what 1 
was domg, and would / bo kind enough to explain 
why / had mischievously misplaced the tea-eer- 
vice," followed by sundry ana angry snatches at 
any unfortunate article she might require ; and, 
as a grand finale, burst inte tears, as a woman 
never omits to do on similar occasions. 

Considering this was adding insult to injury in 
no measured degree, I jumped angrily up and 
^ve my spouse the fidl benefit, concentrated 
mto a few words, of my opiniot^ concluding with 
a most touching and jKiwerful recommendation 
,te her te wear glasses in future, which I knew 
would culminate her happiness, and so was thrown 
in by me as revenge gratis. 

Having deUvered this with the whole force of 
my pretty healthy pair of lungs, I rushed from 
the room, and sought to drown my sorrows, real 
or suppositious, in solitude pro tern, 1 wandered 
about for an hour or so, and tnen returned home to 
see if our domestic atmosphere still foreshadowed 
storms ; that was, if there wasn't one then in 
course of execution between the " missis " and 
servant, by way, I suppose, of an entertaining 
and interesting variation ftara our disturbaoceiL 
By the way, a domestic Admiral Fitcroy wouldn't 
be half an ill institution ! My wife met me at 
the door, and was so radiant with smiles, coo- 
trary to my expectation, that I was completely 
astounded. I need not, however, have been, had 
I seen our neighbour, Mrs. Bumtile, leave the 
bouse some few minutes before my arrival, the 
said Mrs. B, being the most inveterate quiiizer 
and general repository- of -knowledge sort of a 
body. She knew everyone and everything in the 
town before almost the barber himself. 

Oh, woman, woman ! if thou bast an object to 
gain, or anything to win, how pleasant and l»au- 
teous indeed thou canst be ! How deferential, 
how confiding, and how courteous art thou to 
gain thy end ! Yet, au contraire, if thou art dis- 
pleased or disappointed, child of impulse and 
of art (though sometimes heart-le**), what clouds 
of darkness gather ou thy brow ! how brants 
tliine eye 

" Stay a few, my friend," I, the writer, inter- 
rupted, "or I shall feel necessitated to recom- 
mend you to the kindly notice of the Salarday 
Review." He laughed heartily, and continued :— 

As I said before, my spouse was in such splen- 
did humour that I shook myself once or twice 
to see if I were still in the flesh, as I Iras much 
inclined to doubt whether the lady then before me 
was the irate being I had left so ^ort a lime 
previously. 

"Tim, dear," said she, "I'm so glad youVe 
come home again. Mrs. Bumtile's been, and 
she's such a good, Idnd creature." 

I groaned inwudly in the full, and as it proved 
afterwards correct, anticipation of what was to 
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"Oh, I don't like Mrs, Bumtile— a good- 
for-nothine little gossiping wonjan," replied I, 
savsgely. " What's she after now I" 

At any other time, Mrs. Gouge would have 
thrown all her Ic^cal resources iut^i her defence 
of Uts. Bumtile'd virtues and vajious meritori- 
ous actions ; but I, as a truthfiil man, regret to 
say she suffered her own purpose to take pre- 
cedence of her friendship. Other people do the 
same, I'm afraid. 

FioaU^, the subject was broached ; mid, after 
much luumated discuBsiou, I was persuaded, sorely 
against my will, to consent to go the following 
morning to London. That evemng, up to nearly 
midnight, I endured a great amoimt of veiation 
and botheration, consequent upou the "packing 
up" operation continually wanting something 
either out of my room, or out of my pocket iu 
the shape of the current coin of the realm. I 
retired, or rather escaped, de bonne heure, having 
proposed, seconded, and carried a mental resolu- 
tion not to go, for the express purpose of diaax>- 
pointing Mrs. Q. 

About four a.m. ou the succeeding morning I 
was awoke by hearing a voice which I had long 
considered sflenced for ever — to wit, the tones of 
my jiartner-in-petticoats (1 don't mean the ei- 
presMon literally) — iu a similar key to that she 
used in replying to a certain momentous question 
1 once (only once) asked her. Burntile, who is 
on unroma:itic kind of a man, on one occasion 
suggested to me that I should like to have the 
ctuuico of asking said question again, and not to 
obtain the same reply. I looked unutterable in- 
dlguatioD at him. 

The aforesaid voice was occupied in loudly 
praising the beauty of the morning, expatiating 



Ou taking a bird's eye view of the weather aspect 
in general, I must confess I never saw a duller 
and more unpromising dawn. Kot that I wish 
to impeach ray wife's veracity, but merely to 
show what woman will do to gain her ends. She 
will use any means or artifice not strictly dis- 
honourabb or mean t« secure her object i some 
of which tricks are worthy of her, some are not. 
I speak as a victim, and at the same time appeal 
to all married men to confirm my opinion. Why 
women should have this power over us I can t 
comprehend. 

The writer here interposed a good word or two 
for the gentle sex, but Timothy only met me 
with the comforting rejoinder that I was only a 
bachelor as yet, and consequently had bad no 
eipcrience of the fair deceivers, adding a verse 
or two from Longfellow as additional consolation, 
viz. : — 

I know > nuuden tui to Bee ; 
Take care ! 

She can both false and friendly be ; 
Beware ! beware ! 

Tnut her not ; 

She is fooling thee. 

She haa two eyes bo soft and brown ; 
Take care J 

She gives a. side-glaace, and looks down ; 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not ; 

She is fooling thee. 
And he laughed most meaningly, as if be knew I 
was engi^ed to a young lady who by a stretch 



of ima^nation might answer the poet's descrip- 
tion. For the peace of mind of my lady readers, 
and the deference due to their sex, I may say I 
attempted to reason Tim out of his bad opimon 
of them, but could not succeed, either logically oi 
illogically, by persuasive or any other power ; so ] 
requested, as a favour, he would proceed with hit 

PardMirtez tnoi, moii ami, continued he. We 
arrived at the station in time to hazard our lives 

on the railway ; the train we were to travel by 

being only forty minutes behind the advertised 
time — said to be a very admirable perfomauce 
indeed, the trains generally being an hour later ; 
writing to the Tiniea producing no visible amend- 
ment in the siuf ul and erroneous ways of the rail- 
way company aforesaid. At last, however, we 
went of with a screech ! screech ! screech ! and 
afl^r a series of puffings and screamings from 
the engine, agreeably interspersed with joltings 
and stoppages, wo arrived at the great junction 
station, where several lines of railway met, and 
where the metals were so thickly woven and 
interwoven, like the filaments of a spider's web, 
that our wonder whs how they mani^ed to guide 
us all right into the station. There, a verbose 
porter iu a red neckerchief and a nondescript 
sort of a stiit of clothes, not under half a century 
old, I should say, at least (I mean the clothes and 
not the man), announced oflicially and of&ciously, 
"All change here for London." I bimdled out, 
lost sight of Mrs. O. for a moment, and being 
asked by another porter if I was for London, re- 
plied in the aflirmative, and was pushed into a 
tnwn which stood alongside, the carriage thereof 
labelled " To London," and which was just moving 
off. 

Where was Geot^wna' 

I was prepared to jump out again in search of 
her, but was restrained by an elderly gent of the 
Manchester-looking school, who also told me that 
the train I was then in was the fast express train, 
which didn't stop again before reaching London, 
some eighty miles distant! Consoli^ intelli- 
gence ! and all the time I was rushing awav at 
almost lightning speed from my wife, and she a 
shortsighted, unprotected woman. Horrible ! 

I pictured mentally all kinds of horrible thin^ 
which would happen her, and iu revengeful imagi- 
nation desi>atched the confounded iK>rter nno 
had bustled me into the carriage on various long 
journeys too numerous and distant to mention. 

"Cotton down, sir, I believe; yanis heavy, 
spelter dull, and i>igs are lively," observed my 
travelling companion, the old gent I named 

Said I, " My wife says cotton things are dearer 
than ever, and as to yams, I had as long and 
lively a yam last night as I could wish for. 
Spelter I know nothing of; but I may venture to 
say I breed and keen as lively a lot oipig* as any- 
body in our part." Hoevidentlysaw I was^rwn, 
as he quietly chuckled, adding as an explanation 
that he referred to cotton thread iu its unwoven 
state, and to pigs of iron, not the animal of the 

I felt very small. I took the expression liter- 
ally, and when he mentioned yams, I understood 
him to refer to a quarrel, which we termed in our 
counti? "a yam." As I bad had a long yam 
with Mrs. G. the previous night I didn't well see 
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how they were heary. An old lady aad her 
daughter who occupied the opposite eiida of the 
contpaftineiit to uh nmilcd sigaific&Dtly at each 
other ; quickly, howei-er, changing their smiles 
for a look of horror when the old traveller began 
chatting over sonio of hia rcmiuistencefl of railway 
travelling, 

"'Sleniber once," said ho, " coming up by the 
eipreaa. Had an awful Bnia."!! in a tunnel ; twenty 

nle killed, slaughtered like <logs ; awful affair, 
my leg broken ; sued the company for dam- 
ages to the nervoua ayatem, and obtained two 
thousand pounclfl. Juat such a tiiiinel ftfl this," 
We were just at that moment entering one. 
" Piteh dark, a mile underground ; no help ; 
screaming, groaQtng, and mixed up with the d^d 
and dying." Here one of the Indies gave a faint 
screanl, and requested the old gent to discon- 
tinue, as her daughter was 90 uon'oiis. He bowed, 
and inclining hi» head on one shoulder went to 
sleep. I did likewise, and succeeded in getting 
to sleep very lolorably under the circumstaiices. 

I dreamed we were nishing wildly forward, at 
an unheard-of a[>eed, when suddenly, in the black 
aa midnight darkncsii, I was approached by a 
fearful, hi.ssing, groaning monster, with throe 
great, lurid, red eyes— two in the usual place, 
and one in the centre of hia forehead — covered 
by a gigantic pair of npectaclea. 

He seemed to come puffing, roaring, hissing, 
and writhing forward till, oh, merciful gowlneesl 
I seemed to feel the fiery heat of hia breath ; to 
hear his terrific, peering laugh, mingled with 
Bhrieks of fiendish joy — and — i awoke, and found 
we had arrived at the London terminus, the un- 
doubted cause of my dream, in tho shape of a 
locomotive letting off steam, standing closo by 
on another line of rails. 

I rubbed my eyea wearily, and searchetl up 
own the platform in thi ■" ' ' ' " ' 

wife might perhaps have 
Mrs. Qouge was visible. 

I knew not what to do. What would ahe do ? 
Where might she be now? Perhaps in a wrong 
traia, rushing from me instead of to her proper 
destination; perhaps dying; perhai>s dead. I 
wished I never had started. 

Whatever should I do? What I did do, I 
relate in the following chapter. 
(To it conliaHtd.) 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAWS OP 

NATURE,— VIU. 

THE LAW OF DIVERSITY. 

BY F. TRACKS EL. 

Absolute identity does not eiiet iu nature. In< 
dividuality is ensured by diversity. We cannot 
find two leaves of the same tree which would fit 

Ereoisely the same mould. Wo cannot find two 
airs of our heads with precisely the same ciirl, 
and hanUy the same exact diameter or same 
length, "niere are not two plants of wheat in a 
field with the some exact number of parts, each 
an abaohite copy of the other. There are not 
two copies of the same engraving precisely and 
absolutely identical, for the inking cannot idwnys 
be equal Oeometric equality ia an abstract 
Quality, In a flock of sheep, the shepherd can 
aisUnguish each individu^ member by certain 
peculiarities which would escape any one else. 



There are not two men's minds absolutely the 
same. Even if they had originally been bom 
ci|ual, the circumst^ces occurring during their 
youth or education have by unavoidable differ- 
ences caused a diveraity of development Neither 
do wo find physically any human individual a 
perfect copy of another in all respects. 

Now, admitting the proved existence of such 
dissimilarity, we may ask ourselves what iiifcr- 
ence can be drawn from tliat general observation; 
from the discovery that it is foimd to exist in all 
things? Evidently the great fact constituting 
individuality and personal identity. It is true 
that two cobs of coal may resemble each other 
very much ; two chips of marble may be strik- 
ingly aUke, and two drops of water may be un- 
disbnguishable the one from the«ther. But they 
are not individuals; for that worrl means noii- 
divisibtc, just as the word atom originally meant 
in Oreek an entity that precluded the idea of 
division, and was used \iy the ancient philoso- 
phers in the sense of individual A drop of 
water cannot therefore be considered in strict 
language as an individual, because it is not fur- 
niiihud with separate and distinct organs having 
each a special function to perform ; nor is it en- 
dowed with vessels for circulation, or with any 
ganglionic system of nerves for sensation and 
motion, like animals ; nor at all organised like 
anv known vegetable structure. It can be di- 
vided without injury, and has no existence except 
\ as a part, portion, or particle of some other mass 
; of htce matter to which it em be added and 
I merged into, or taken away without losing amy of 
I its jiropertiea, or be miaaed except by weight o 
measurement. A fragment of rock is in the SOmi 
I case; it may be detached, a1tho\igh it cannot be 
attached again as well as before, on account of 
the coheaion to the masa having been destroyed. 
What are called speciea iu mineralogy ore not Bo 
strictly defined as the organised species, hut con- 
aiat of minerals having sufficient analogy of com- 
position as te bear oiir artifidal classification into 
groups. The investigation of minute differences 
I between various individuals, or between divend- 
' fied specimens, may be thought flitile, and ac- 
counted by some an partaldne of the hobby-horse 
mania; yet all these studies, hosed aa they are on 
specific diSerences, not oidy assist us in the art 
ofdiscrimination, cultivating the perceptive facul- 
ties, but they give our judgment a degree of cer- 
tainty unattainable otherwise, by removing v^ue- 
neiM from our minds. The detection of minute 
differences is of the greatest use in criminal juris- 
prudence, and the acumen roquiredto detect them 
improves with its exercise. Even the eavi^^ men 
may sometimes owe their Uvea to minute obser- 
vation. The Arab, judging from the footprints 
in the aanda of the desert, can pronounce with 
certainty as to whether the camel which left these 
marks was loaded or not. In tracking prey, or in 
avoiding enemies, such knowledge becomes of the 
higliest importance to the yild tribes of men. 
Even geologists in our own days have had re- 
courae to this method, in order to arrive at correct 
conclusions upon the nature of ibotprinte often- 
times found on the slabs of some sandstones. 
Dr. Buckland made a tortoise walk on dough, 
that he might studv Ite footprinte and compare 
them with certain fossil marlcB under investiga- 
tion. Since all animals do not walk in &e same 
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exact manner, and nil species hare a diversity of 
conformation in thejr feet and mode of pi'(^:rea- 
sioD, a series of interesting deductions may bo 
drawn from theirsteps; and the apparently trifling 
investigation may become one of vast importance 
in reconstructing the extinct animals which lived 
and moved at different remote periods of the hia- 
toiy of the world. It may be said with truth that 
nothing is too trifling to deserve to be obsened 
and recorded in all that which appcrtaius to 
the history of man or of other species. Since 
diversity becomes a means of identification, we 
n see the importance of all that tends to increase 
ir knowledge in this immense flcld of observa- 
tion. The teeth, the scales, with their wonderful 
minute markiuga, grooving, spinous appendages, 
their structurea so diversified, ail become sure 
criteria for distinguish iug species, classifying 
them, and hence for knowing again the same 
creatures. Natural history will thus appear to 
'>e, aa it is in reality, the knowledge of diversities 
n minute structure and in general conformation. 
In looking at the stars we should readily mis- 
take one for another, if it were not for the pecu- 
liarity of their iK>Kitious, which has called forth 
the imagination of the earliest observers, and 
caused them very anciently to group stars into 
orbitrarr sets, inventing fontastic sha[>es and 
^ures to invest these points of light so irregu- 
larly ocattereil over the heavens. These imagin- 
ary groups or constellations assistiijg our wan- 
dering search, were anciently called tie I'haino- 
mena,* bocauae they thine; and this word, but 
written phenomena, has since received a more 
varied application for all remarkable occurrences 
in the universe. Stars have but few peciiliarities 
to distinguish them one frem another, except ap- 
rent brightness, which we call magnitude, not 
cause the body of the star, which is yet undis- 
tiiiguishable iu any of them, is either large or 
small, but iu reference to the quantity of light 
they emit. As science advances new characteris- 
tics may be discovered upon which fresh classifi- 
cations might be based ; but the ancient constel- 
lations will bo retained, l>Qcause they are really 
convenient when once learned. The logical re- 
sults of an extended acquaintance with specific 
diSerences in any branch of knowledge is to lead 
us to a OyBtem of grouja. Hence we obtain a 
classification ; that is, makicig classes to fit our 
groups according to their i>cculiarities. This art 
of systematic arraugenieut is of great use iu asaist- 
ing memory, aud is absolutely necessitated by the 
ever increasing accumulation of separate facts 
and obsen'ations. It should bo established upon 
some natural basis ; for although arbitrary sys- 
tems have rendered good services for a time iu 
various pursvuta, jet they are beneficially super- 
seded wnenever a mora intimate perception of 
the nature! affinities enables us to lay aside the 
former temporary but Procrustean classification. 



with Cheshire provincialismi. Itmayufelj , 

that the conntrj' between Bury and Sochilals may lay 
claim to having at one time (but this will not long M 
thaciaeif a "collection" be not early made) "thelargert 
reaiduiun of the oldeat EngliBh of any eiiatiDg dialect. " 

AccringtoQ. W. M. BbooeIS. 

The origin of the word "Penky" being under inves- 
tigation, Edlow me to remark that Dr. A. Litdeton, in 
biB Dictionary mentions "Peak, a minnewfish." It 
seema then that "penky" would be an adiective made 
upon this, by tbe same practice that lengthy ia derived 
from length. "Penky" beer would therefore be very 
small beverage, by analogy with the small fish alluded 
to. F. T. 
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Fenrt.— The teplies of "J. O." and "E. Wrigley," 
deaervF my and other readers' thanka I may remark, 
however, that the word "penky" igonlv heard in the town 
and neighbourhood of Bury, Lancashire. Here it would 
be brought by the nattvee of that place. I may abo 
■ay I agree with "J. O's." remarks nn the South-Eaat 
Lancoahire dialects, that it must be admitted that the 

* T^ ^udjitm, the constellations, fram Voi'm, I shine. 



The first and moat indispensable requisite for 

understandijig is absolute impartiality. Nobody can 
undentand that which he approaches with feelings 
of antipathy. ^Sarah Austin. 

The mention of a library carries my thoughts, 
W an easy transition, tio our evening atudieo. When 
the labours of the day are over, the microscope is put 
up, the work-table is quitted, and the delicious calm 
of candle-light invites us to quiet intercourse with one 
of the great spiritH of the past, or one of their worthy 
successors in the present. It is well thus to refresh 
the mind with literature. Contact with nature, and 
her ineihauatible wealth, is apt to heget an impatieoco 
at man's achievements ; and there is danger of the 
mind becoming so immersed in details, ao strained to 
contemplation of the physical glories of the universe, 
aa to forget the higher gtSkndeura of the soul, the nobler 
beauties uf the moral universe. From this danger we 
are saved by the thrill of a Gne jxicm, the swelling 
sympathy with a noble thought, which nood the mind 
anew wiUi a sense of man's greatQees, and the great- 
ness of his BBpiratioDB. It is not wise to dwail man 
by comparisons with nature ; only when he grows pre- 
sumptuous, may we teach him modest; by pointing to 
her grandeur. At other times it is well to keep bwore 
us our high calling and our high estate. Literature, 
tn its finest moods, does this. And when I think of 
the delight given by every true book to generations 
after generations, moulding souls and EunuuiisiDg 
savage impetuosities, exalting hopes and prompting 
noblest deeds, I vary the poet's phrase, and exclaim : 
" An honest book's the noblest work of man !" — 
Leica'i Sea Side Stadiei. 

I THUS aasociate arti^itic progress with scien- 
tific, because the art of painting is atrictlj- a compound 
of two sciencesjwith a poetic infusion from the mind 
of the artist. The sciences are, erst, the great science 
of natural aspects, an inSnite ocean of discovery which 
ten thousand discoverers miaht traverse for ever with- 
out exhausting; and, secondly, the technical science of 
colour. These sciences follow the same law of progress 
as alt other sciences, though the element of human 
feeling may remaim much the same in different genera- 
tions of men. Painting, however, dcvclopcs itself very 
unequally, because one of its component sdences may 
be quite stationary, whilst another is in rajiid progress. 
liiUB in the KenaiiHasce schools, generally, the scifnce 
of the human figure progressed with astonuliing vigour, 
whilst the science of landscape gained little ground. 
The science of colour, more limited and tcchniMl than 
that of natural aspects, reacbed an early and splendid 
maturity in Titian ; nevertheless we modems have 
added to it several vahrablc processes, tmknown to 
Titian, yet absolutely necessary for the accurate ren- 
dering of many truths we desire to express, which did 
not come irithin the range of Titian's art. In all this, 
painting is exactly on the same footing with other 
sciences; the highest element in it, the loui of its 
master-works, bemgalways, in every age, a matter of 
iDdividnal genius. The progressive element in our art 
is the scientific element, not the poetic; but it must 
not be fmvotten that the sdentific portion of any work 
of pictorial art is a very large portion of it — is, in short. 
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Ah ', joy aits still more beautifully on children 
ttuui OD US, just as on uahappy, a besging child, whose 
Unit child's garden Fate has tnunplea down, sad before 
whose eyes, at the firat bmnting into eiiatence, nothing 
hangs but black, mifhapen morning cioudH, amicta our 
heut more than bin father beside him.— .^nn Pat/J 
JUchitr. 

Plbasubb has its bound, beyond 'tia agony. 
So liberty has Its bound, beyond 'tia tyranny- Perfect 
liberty is incotniiattblo with social ordar— in fact, with 
liberty itself. To enjoy liberty, each man must meive 
some portion of hU rights into the social order, that he 
may have posiwiiiion of the others— if he merge not these 
(i. t, if he insist on perfect liberty) he must tyramuse. 

Knowledge and invention, which many are 
apt to suppose enemies, are really allien. An original 
mind does not lose its originality by knowing— it in- 
creases it. The intercourse of mind witli mind and 
thought with thought is not hostile to individuality : 
it is helpful to it. Logic must have premises before it 
can reason : imagination must have tyTiex and actual 
existences before it con combine them into new forma : 
experience must furnish the seeds, and then me<litation 
will nourish them into life and beauty. Such is the 
rule : study is all but essential to the noblest efforts of 
gcmai:- -Hanilbook n/ Engliah Literature, hy Jottph 

It has been a favourite fallacy with dunces in 

all timee, that men of genioa are unlitted for business 
liursuits. Yet Shaks]>ere was a successful manager 
of a theatre —perhaps priding himself more uiion Bis 
practical qualities in that caj>acity than on his writing 
of plays and poetn. Pope was of o|nnion that Shak- 
spere's principal object in cultivating literature was to 
secure an honest independence. Indeed, he seems to 
have been altogether indifferent to literary reputation. 
It is not known that he superintended the giublication 
of a single play, or even sanctioned the printing of one ; 
and the chronol<^y of his writings is still a mystery. It 
is cert^n, however, that he prospered in his biisinesB, and 
realised sntBcient to enable him to retire upon a compe- 
tency to his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon. Chau- 
cer was in early life asoldier, and aftenvanis an effective 
commissioner of customs, and inspector af woods and 
crown lands. Siienser was secretary to the lord.deputy 
□f Ireland^ and is said to have been very shrewd and 
attentive m matters of business. Miltim, originally a 
schoolmaster, was otterwanla elevated to the poet of 
secretary to the coimcil of state during the Common- 
wealth ; and the eitont order-book of the council, as 
well as many of Milton's letters which are preeerved, 
give abundant evidence of his activity and iisefnlnoM 
ui that oSice. Sir Isaac Newton proved hims^f a most 
efficient master of the mint ; the new coinage of 1694 
having been carried on under his immediate personal 
superintendence. Cowi«r prided himself upon his 
business punctuality, though he confessed that he 
" never tcnew ajioci except nimself who was punctual 
in anything." But agaiust this we may set the lives of 
Wordsworth and Scott-the former a distributor of 
stomps, the latter a clerk to the court of session, both 
of whom, though great ))oets, were eminently punctual 
and practical men of business. David lUcanlo, amidst 
the occupations of his doily business aso Ijondon banker, 
in conducting which ho acquired an ample fortune, was 
able to concentrate his mind upon his favourite subject, 
on which be was enabled to throw great light, the prin- 
ciples of political economy \ for he united in himself 
tbe'sagacious commercial man and the profound phi- 
lOHOpher- Wa have abundant illustratiozis, even in our 
day, of the fact that the highest intellectual power is 
not incompatible with the active and efBeient per- 
fonnancti w routine duties. Grotc, the great historian 
of Greece, like Kicardo. is a London banker. And it 
is not long since John Stuart Mill, one of our greatest 
living thinitem, retired from the eiominer'a deportment 
of the Kost India Company, carrying with him the 
admiration and esteem of his fellow officers, not on 
account of his high views of philosophy, but because of 
the high standard of efficiency wliich ho had estobliahed 
in his office, and the thoroughly satisfactorv manner in 
which he hadconductedthe Dusiiiessof bisdeportmenL 
Sclf-Mp : with lUuitratumt of CharacUr and Conduct. 
Bp Bamatl StaiUt. 



TuKRB 19 but one organ which is ■ 
all animals whatsoever : some are without eyes, many 

without noses; some hove no heads, others no tails, 
some neither one nor the other; some there ore who 
hove no brains, others very happy ones ; some no hearts. 
others very bad ones— but ail nave a stomach. 

Some fati^Iy think dun comes from the French, 
whe ■ - - .. ■ .. - . ■ .... 

fora . 

sion owes its birth to one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of 
Lincoln, so extremely active, and so dexterous at the 
management of his rough business, that it became a 
proverb, when a man refused to pay his debts, to say, 
"' Whvdont you dun him?" that is, "Whydontygn 
...,*..._ ^. .._ ......... Henoe it grew into a custom, 

the days of Henry VII, 
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M. Vouk Stefanovitch Karodjitch was the first to 
rescue these ptimai from that state of oral tradition m 
which they had existed for ages. Like the Greek 
rhapsodies, they are composed and sung about the 
land, from vilh^ to village, by blind beggars. ThD 
poets of Servia are the blind ; and surely there is some- 
thing touching in this common consecration of the 
imaginary world as an hereditory poasewnon to these 
from whose sense this visible world is darkened- TV 
traveller, or the huntsman reposing from the chase, in 
some wild waj-eido mikana or tavern {a, mere mud 
cabin on the windy mountain side, and generally near 
a mountain spring], ns. followed by his dogs, he seals 
himself upim the bench by the ingle, may yet see, amid 
a ^ti;i of eager, weather-beaten faces, the blind hard 
with bis hollow, wooden gauiU, covered with sheep- 
skin, and traversed by a single string. This " 
" ' played "" 



if the audience; then a i^ouse, through 
you hear the harsh grating of the goiuU string ; and 
then forth roll the lone monotonous verses of the pama, 
of which Marku Knilievitch is probably the hero ; a 
■ort of burly, brawhn^ viking of the land, with just a 
touch in his composition of Itoland and the Cid, but 
with much more about him of Gargantua. — Ova 
JUereditk'i National Simff$ of Strria. 



NOTICES. 

A NEW LANCASHIRE TALE, entitled "THE 
MOOltLAND GATE," by EDWK WAUGH, is in 
preparation, the publication of which will be commenoed 
immediately. 

Kedoctiom op Pbice. 

The very general approval which the publication of 
" Countn' Words" has ehdted, and especially in the 
riortli of England, has induced the proprieton to 
REDUCE THE PRICE of each number to THBEE- 



ilmcribers anil friends, but that an increased circula- 
tion, and consequently increasnl usefulness, will result 
from the course adopted. 

We continue to tw*ive communications from various 
parts of the countiy. complaining that parties cannot 

K-ocure copies of Country Words" from their local 
Kikocllers. We can only repeat, that if the retijl 
dealers will simply include in their orders for otiier pe- 
riodicals, " Country Words," with the name ViCKOR, 
OS London publisher, or Heitwood, Manchester (if their 
parcels are obtained direct from this cityl. they will be 
forwarded as punctually as those issued by any otbet 
establishment. 

Editor's address: dUBLKsHABDlTTCE, 148,BlDbdai- 

street, Hulme, Manchester. 

BuainesB address : Tho SbcsStaRT of the Co., 7*. 
Market-street, Manchester. 

MSS. must bear the writer's name and address in 
full ; and must be written on one side of paper imly. 



. Ireland A Co., Fill Untl ; mid pnblkbod bf tlv 

COVNTIESPUBLIBUINOCOIIPUT Ll HITKI^ at tiKir 

"--ket-itraet, Naoebeilir. Landan .Afsali G. 
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HUMPHREY CHETHAM'S CHURCH 
LIBRARIES. 

BI WILLI AU E. A. AXON. 

We of Manchester axe proud uid justly BO of the 
aame of Humphrey Chetham, and when we see 
one of those quaintly-dresBod youtha who appear 
to have walked out of aome picture pwnted by 
Lely or Dobaon, when the Merry Mouarch-reigned 
in England, we may think with love of Ihe gentle 
spirit which held out for all time a helping hand 
to those who need it most, which essayed to 
comfort the widow and to wipe away the tears 
of the fatherleaa. 

Sitting in the reading-room of the Chetham 
Library, surrounded by its treasures of literature, 
we have often been frtniok, when looking at the 
founder's portrait, with the earnest, melancholy 
look of hi» fece, marked with deep linos of thought 
and care. It is plain that he was no light-hearted 
mortal who could make a jest of everything be- 
neath the sun, but a man to whom life was a sad 
and solemn reality ; a man who had fought hardly 
in the great battle, and who carried upon him 
many marks of the conflict. 

So little is known of the pereonal history and 
tastes of this old Manchester worthy, that any- 
thing casting, howcTer faint, a light upon them 
must bo welcome. And amongst his minor chan- 
ties, there is one that has about it something so 
characteristic alike of the man and of his times, 
and ia withal so little known, that we purpose in 
this paper to give a brief account of it. 

His will contains the following paragraph :— 
"Also, I do hereby give and bequeath the sum of 
two hundred pounds to be bestowed by my eiei^u- 
tors in Godly English bookn, such as Calvin's, 
Preston's, and Perkins's worka; comments and 
annotationa of the Bible or some parts thereof; 
or such other books aa the said Richard Johnson, 
John Tildesley, and Mr. Hollingworth, or any of 
them shall think most proper for the edification 
of the common people ; to he by the discretion of 



my said executors cluuned upon desks, or to be 
fiied to the pillars, or in other convenient places 
in the parish churches of Manchester and Boulton- 
in-the-Moora, and in the chapels of Turton, 
Walmsley, and Gorton, in the said county of Lan- 
caster, within one year next after my decease." 

Some years elapsed before the bookswere placed 
in the Collegiate Church of Manchester ; and the 
delay seems to have chafed the spirit of good 
Henry Newcoma, in whose diary there are several 
entries relative to the English Library, as he stylos 
Chetham's bequest. To Newcome fell the task of 
setting them up in the Jesus chantty of the 
Byrom chapel* These books have now disap- 
peared ; the last remnants of them were disposed 
of some years ago by the authorities to a book- 
seller in Shudehill, from whose possession they 
passed into the collection of James Croesley, Esq., 
F.S.A. The libraries of Boltou and Wahnsley 
have alao vanished, but those of Gorton and Tur- 
ton still remain. 

At Gorton there are fifty-aix volumes chained 
to Ml irou rod running midway between the top 
and bottom of a dark oaken bookcase, surmounted 
by a carved inscription — 

TRI Girr OF HVUFURZY Chethah Ebqviu IGVh 

The Turton bookcase is of a similar character, 
and contains fifty-two volumea; but the rod on 
which the chains traversed had been lost, and the 
chains wrapped round the volumes to which they 
belonged, to the great detriment of the binding. 
It is needless to say that the wear and tear of two 
centuries had considerably deteriorated the con- 
dition of the hooks, and that some of them had 
become veiy imperfect, having in a manner been 
read away. 

In 18S5, however, these libraries attracted tho 
notice of Mr. G. J. French, and by his exertions 
subscriptions were obtained for the purpose of re- 
storing them to their original condition, which 
has accordingly been done; and the hooks are 
• " Newcome'B Diary," pp. 12, 30, 127, etc. 
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now u available for the subjecta of Queen Victoria 
as they were for Ute liegea of ths Lord Protector 
in the year of Uieir commencement, IBSC* 
■ We learn from Fuller that the books comprising 
thaae collectioos were such as their founder him- 
•elf delighted inj but it ia a matter of doubt 
whether they will be as much read now as they 
were by Humphrey Chotham more than two 
hundred years ago, Modem piety is content with 
meagre fare, and *ould probably hesitate to attack 
a ponderous folio of seven hundred or a thousand 
pages, and it is books of this nature which fill the 
shelves of ChethW's Church Libraries. 

The piety and learning of Jewel and Ussher have 
scarcely preserved them from entire neglect ; 
Burrougbs, Gouge, and Glreenham are rarely heard 
ofnow; and fewbut the bookworm care for Mede's 
"DiatribiB," or Peter Martyr's " Comraonplacea." 

The "Acte and Monuments of the Christian 
Church," by John Foie {" The Book of Mart,yrs ") 
is as popular now as when it first issued irom the 
prees of John Day : long may it continue so, 
not to foster any spirit of sectarian partiEanship, 
but to ^ow an age B(»uewhat deficient in earnest- 
ness how nobly and grandly the men of old could 
suffer and die m the defence of truth. Another 
book amongst those which has retained its hold 
upon the national mind b Baiter'a " Saints' Rest," 
miioh was a new book just rising into popularity 
when it was purchaaad by Cbetham's executors. 
They a^^ar to have selected in a somewhat 
libewil spirit, the various shades of Protestant 
opinion being fairly represented, and the collec- 
tmn forms an interestmg memento of the reli- 
gious literature of that age, which, above all others 
m Englfeb history, was most strongly marked by 
tbe influences of theology. You can fancy one 
of Cromwell's Ironaides reading, with grim piety, 
" Cal™ on Job," or Beatd'fl " Theatre of God^a 
Judgments." 

Some of these volumes have a special interest 
for the literary antiquary of Lancashire, notably 
the wwlra of Robert Bolton, of Blackburn ; Isaac 
Ambroae's " Prima, Media, and Ultima ;" and 
the works of John White, the learned Vicar of 
Eodes. In the preface to the " Way to the True 
Church." by the last-named, we find the follow- 
ing curious bit of Lancashire folk-lore, which he 
hu labelled in the margin, « The manner how 
the vulgar sort of people ... say their 
prayeiB . . 

Thi Litlb CuEEn. 

' > little creed can I need, 

EJuele before oar Ladiaa kaee ; 
CandliM light, oandln bume, 
Onr lAdie prayed to her deare Sonne 
nat we DU^dlt all to heaven come. 



White PatemoatfT, Saint Peter's brother. 

What bairti't' one hand r White boak leaves 

What haat i' t' other hand ! Heauven jata keyat. 

Open heanven yales, and steike hell yates, 

And let every Cffaotae cbilde creep to it owne mother. 

White Fatemaater. Amen. 
" Another prayer ;— 

I bUase me with God and the rood. 
With his Bweet fleeb and predoiu blood, 

* " BibUographical Acconnt of the Church Libraries 
of Tnrton sod Gorton," by G. J. French. 



With his cTOew aod fai* creed. 

With his length and hia breed. 

From my toe to my crowne, 

And all my body up and downe, 

From my backe to my brat. 

My five wits be my rest, 

God, let never iU come at ill 

But through Jems own will. 

Sweet Jesus Lord. Amen. 
" Many also vse to weare Vervein agmnst blasts : 
and wbon they gather it for this purpose, firat 
they crosse tbe berbe with their hand, and then 
they bless it, thus : — 
Hallowed be thoo Vervein aa thou growi 



uu bleediii£ woond ; 
In the name of the Fatiier, the Sonne, and the Holy 

Gboet, I take thee from tbe ground."* 
" Quaint pickinga,'' it has been said, " fall to the 
readers of curious books f and those who read 
merely for amusement and without any higher 
aim, may find in some of these antique tamea 
ample food for the most voracious appetite. 

Perhaps no book in the language contains more 
varied and out of tbe way Imowiedge than Dr. 
Gewge Hakewell's "Apologie." "WherevWj" 
says Mr. French, " this goodly and ccrpulent toba 
is opened, there is always something to arrest the 
attention." Acting on ttus hint we open the book 
at random, and our eye reste upon this paasage: 
" I confess I have often wondered not a little at 
Seneca's bold prophetical spirit touobing that dis- 
covery [of America]— 

Id later times an age shall rise 
Wherein the ocean shall tbe bands 
Of things enlarge ; there aball likewiae 
New worlds appear, and mighty lands 
Typbie ditoove^ then Tbule 
The world's endehall no longer be."t 
But these books have had a higher and noUer 
oifice b) fulfil than merely amusing. For the 
last two hundred years they have yielded com- 
fort and solace to weatv spirits and reproof to 
erring souls. Who shall estimate the extent ot 
their influence, or chronicle the lives to which 
they may have given stability and purpose 1 

Perhaps, in some measure, we may now con- 
sider them supereeded ; but they must ever be 
looked upon with veneration and respect, an a 
relic of one whose memoiy ia loved by all «ho 
know the atory of hia life. 



BY THE SEA. 



SieBIHo thronsh the rastliDg gra 

Evening xnihyrtp come and go. 
Gently breathing aa they paBs 

Musio sweetly soft and low. 
Funtly moaning on the shore, 

Slowly break tbe loi^, lone wa 
Mingliag Totcea with we roar, 

Dying in the ocean cavet. 
Finciei mournful fill my mind. 



Stood and h^iid the seamewe cry. 
With a nuiden vha no more 
Hears the ocean'* Imely sigh. 
■BibUcvniAIialAoeout.F^M. t BakmdI. p. Md 
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Ddbdans is a fine old moiiBion, pleasantly dtu- 
ated in on undulating and well-wocxied park, 
adjacent to Epsom Downs. It waa built by Lord 
Berkeley &om part of the materials of the palace 
of Nonsuch, his lordshi]) haviua purchased that 
place from the Ducliess of Oleveltuid, to whom it 

given by Charles tlie Second. 

lOrd Berkeley was one o" " ' ' 
and the " Meny Monarch, 
him, occasionally visited Durdana with his queen, 
and attended by the wita and beauties of his 
court, including the greatest beauty of them all, 
Lady Castlemame. This lady's dress and ^pear- 
ance on one of thsae visits have been thus de- 

" Lady Castlemaine was dressed in white aad 
green, witii an t^>eo bodice of pink, looped with 
diaiQonda. H^ sleeves were green, looped up 
full on the shoulders with jewol&ry, and snowing 
the wtut« shift beneath, richly trimmed with lace. 
The bodice was long and close, with a very low 
tucker. The petticoat felt in ample folds, but 
not so long as to keep the ankles unexposed ; and 
it was relieved from an appearance of too much 
weight by the very wei^htiaesa of the hanging 
sleeves, which counterpoising its magnitude and 
looldiw flowery with lace eutd ribbons, left the 
arms Sree at the elbows, and fell down behind on 
either side. The hair was dressed wide, with 
ringlets at the cheeks ; and the fair vision held a 
fan in one band, while the duke led her by the 
other. When she had ascended the Btepa, and come 
walking up the terrace, the lowness of her dress 
in the bosom, the visibility of ber trim ankles, 
and Ute flourishing massiveneas of the rest of her 
Wtarel, produced the effect, not of a woman over- 
dreesed, but of a dress displaying a woman ; and 
^e came on, breathing rosy petition, like the 
queen of the gardens." 

His Royal Highness Frederic Prince of Wales 
once resided at Durdons, finding Cliefden, in 
Buckinghamshire, after it was taken for him, too 
far from London, Lord North and Guildford 
was at that time the owner of Durdans. 

Amongst the many plessant spots in this neigh- 
bourhood there are few more so than E|ieom 
Downs, when the weather is fine and there is no 
racing going on. Li^ Bericeley had a hawkery 
here. Had we stood upon this spot on a (»rtAin 
day about two centuries ago, we might have seen 
a right royal and merrie party issue out of Chalk 
Lane on to these beawtifiil downs. They ore the 
guests of Lord Berkeley, and are bent upon a 
day's " birding." There are the King, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and a host of cavoUers ; that much- 
injured little Portuguese lady, the Queen, Miss 
Stuart, and that "brisht particular star," Lady 
Castlemaine. The ladies all wear hats and fea- 
thers, "the hats lan;e and looped up on one side, 
and the feathers of various hues." If any sad- 
ness lay hidd«i in the heart of any of the party, 
all appeared to be ht^)py, his Aujesty not the 
least so. Words of flatted and flashes of wit are 
rife, and, borne on the wings of zephyr, come 
peals of merry laughter. 

How changed are the tjmes, the people, and 



their pastimes now ! The spot we ore speaking 
of, however, has changed but little since that 
time. Chalk Lane is mill there, with its coating 
of flour-like dust in fine weather, and its covering 
of paste-like mud in wet. There is stiU the 
beautiM park of Durdans ; its dark, umbrageoiui 
woods at the top forming the same rich back- 
ground as in Charles's day. There are the same 
green, smooth, undulating downs, although some- 
what curtailed in their northernmost stretch by 
cultivation. There are still the wooded heights 
of Asbtead, Headly, and Banstead j and we catcb 
glimpses ol the some quiet, dreamy blue hilts in 
the far distance, and the same clear and beautiful 
■ky over alL But all else is changed. 

'Tia one o'clock on the Derby day. (h'er the 
downs are spread vehicles of all sorts, the most 
aristocratic either line the last half mile of the 
course or are huddled in hundreds on the hill, 
behind wbicb, on its western side, are congre- 
gated villainous-looking caravans, and tilted carts 
of very suspicious appearance ; forming a colony 
BO curious, and so unlike anything else, as to well 
repay a visit from any one who is given to tho 
study of human nature in its various phases. To 
explore this region, however, great care and cau- 
tion is needed, for the explorer may be pinned 
by the leg by fifty vicious do^ have his ribs 
stove in by wicked donkeys, or his limbs smashed 
by kicking honee whose tempers have been Boure<l 
bv cruel usage and stan-ation. Or he may stum- 
ble over the prostrate forms of the sleeping, half- 
drunken vagabonds who are supposed to be 
mounting guard at this outpost whilst the forag- 
ing por^ are abroad, and subject himself to a 
volley of abuse, made up of virulent oaths and 
bitter blasphemy, which may be impressed on 
his memory till death. And if he should succeed 
in escSfung safe and sound in life oud limb, the 
chances ore greatly in favour of his leaving bis 
purse, or bis watch, or some trifle behind nim, 
as a lonvenir of bis visit. 

What a multitude is now upon the downs ! 
There are blackie«B and thimble-riggers, thieves 
and shaipers, stable-tceepers and shoe-blacks, tip- 
sters and touts, bookmakers and welshera, sham 
niggers and swarthy acrobate, fortune-telling gip- 
sies and importunate l;eggars, stunted jockey boys 
and bag^-oreeched grooms, Yankee calculators 
and shivering Lascars, joskins from the nearest 
villages and tradesmen from many towns, chaffing 
Coclmeys and gentlemen from a distance, the 
whole sprinkled and seasoned with epicv aristo- 
crats from ell ports of the United Kingaom and 
from the continent. 

There are lines of wooden stands, and rows of 
canvas booths. There are acres of stabling with 
no covering whatever. There are long white 
streaks of railing and isolated white posts, look- 
ing like buoys on a green and dangerous sea. 
There is a stumpy little castellated stand, built 
for George the Third's son before he was Regent ; 
and, rearing its leaded roof high ol>ove all, is tho 
grand stand, upon which, in less than two hours 
hence, thousands of persons will cluster, like bees 
on a bough, to witness a race which will occupy 
little more titan three minutes of time, but whico 
has been talked about and speculated upon for 
more than a year and a half ! 

What land of sporting party issues out of Chalk 
Lane now ? 
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First comes one of the well-appointed drags of 
the four-in-hand club, well horsed, well hanolod, 
well served, and well victualled. Cliampagne, 
shorrj, hock, moselle, and bitter beer are in the 
front boot ; chickens, toDguea, lobsters, and sabul 
are in Ibe hind. Immediately followins this turn- 
out comes a costermonger's shallow, drawn by a 
quadruped which is sometimes named derisively, 
but irreverently, in connection with the city of 
Jerusalem. Upon this vehicle there are two boxes 
of oranges, and two persona. The proprietor sits 
in ft^^nt with the reios in his hona, and his legs 
hanging down ; his wife, or mistress, sits at the 
bac^ to guard the merchandise, with her legs 
hanging down also. Next tA the coatermonger^s 
shaUow comes another four-in-hand. Now, a very 
superficial observer would place it in the same 
cattery as the first ; but there is an immense 
difisrence between the coaches, their occupants, 
the horses, and everything and everybody con- 
nected with them. To begin with the vehicle, 
lAat is not genuine. It knows the Brighton road 
so well that it could almost perform either the 
Up or dowu journey by itself. It could point its 
pole straight for the "Elephant and Ceatle" at 
Kewington, or into Castle Square, Brighton, with 
the utmost precision, if long years of practice 
eon make perfect. Here its pole is all abroad, 
poking into panels, horses' haunches, and jieo- 
ple's nbs. la, its youthful prime it was known 
as " The Dart ;" it is so shakv now that it might 
with propriety be called "The Quiver!" It is 
annually done up with paint and putty for its 
journey to the races, and it is annually "done 
up " liy the journey in return. Its owners are 
Messrs. Splent, Spavin, and Company Limited, 
of Screw-street Mews, to whom also the horses 
belong. He on the box with the ribands in his hand 
knows how to " tool 'em ;" and why should he not 
know how to drive ? Did he not gi\'e up a snug 
berth of six hundred a year in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and purchase some middle ground on the 
Bath road at five times its value, solely for the 
privilege of being allowed to drive 1 Messrs. Tum- 
ble andBolt very kindly relinquishing such groimd 
in his favour, mUy four months before the Great 
Western trains b^an running, and he being com- 
pelled to relinquish it himself very soon after that 



year, and that is on Derby daj. .., „,„ 

to, and how he lives for the other three hundred 
and siity-four days, is a mystery. A friend sug- 
gests — but Ae would cut a joke out of a coffin — 
that he retires to " The Dart's " interior, and lies 
dormant amongst the larva of the moths, till 
the three htmdred and sixty -fifth again comes 
round! 

His patrons to-day are the "Annual Convivial 
Derby Eicursion Association ," consisting of twenty 
individuals, who pay fourpence a week all the year 
round for the treat they are now enjoying. The 
chairman'of the A.C.D.E.A. occupies tne box seat 
hj right of office ; the other members are disposed 
inside and out as they may agree. Every mem- 
ber of the A.C.D.E.A. is compelled, on pain of 
expulsion, to wear on this day a di«b shell-hat 
with a green veil, and a buff zephyr overcoat. 
The members of the A.C.D,E,A. are desirous of 
imitating the party on the drag in front of them. 



They have a "'am" and "a lot of twopenny tokes" 
in the front boot, and four dozen of " atavaut' in 
the hind ; but they surely show their breeding 
by so unmercifully chaffing the occupants of the 
humble vehicle next to them. 

"Fur ahame. Bill," cries one. "Yer aint 
chaug'd X'l^ces with the moke sence yer left 
tayown." 

" Why don't yer put Betsy inside, and diower 
the blinds down V snouts another. 

A third impugns the poor orange merchant's 
honesty by bawUng — 

" I say. Bill, if yer slings them ere bitter civils 
for rale Michaels, s'elp me borb I'll tell Dorting 
an Cooper yer httle gfime !" 

The A.C.D.E.A.'b driver, seeing that throi^ 
the imperturbation of Bill and Betsy the fun 
in likely to fla^, touches up his leaden, and 
causes them to bnng their slavering mouths into 
Betsy's lap, whereupon that strong-minded and 
stoutly-shod female administers a tremendous 
kick to each horse's nose, like the " one-two" from 
the fists of a pu^st. 'Tis true she expose* mora 
stocking than is either decent or desirable in 
the operation, but she has ample revenge on 
her tormentors through the poor, inoffiatsiTe 
bnites; who, throwing their heads into the air, 
turn short round to avoid further proob of 
Betsy's defensive energy, thwart the strady-giriDg 
wheelers behind them, and bring the coach to a 
sudden stop. 

Dire and disastrous is the mischief which fol- 
lows. The pole of a pair-horBe excursion van, 
which is following the A. C.D.E.A., goes crash into 
their hind boot, and pierces the four-dozen ham- 
per of stout, causing that famous liquor to flow 
out on to the white road, like so much nlood from 
a main artery of the poor old Dart. Sundry 
members of the A,C.D.E.A. now jump off with a 
scream, and are knocked down by equestrians who 
viU dodge in and out between the vehicles, Inetk- 
in^ Uie line and extorting oaths from the pedes- 
trians. Succeeding poles and shafts make fiee 
with the hinder parte of the vehicles in front of 
them, and there is wailing and gnoahingof teeth 
a long way down the line. Anon the pent up 
flood again begins to flow, when coach and drag, 
brougham and clarence, barouche and landau, 
chariot and phaeton, buggy and Irish car, waggon 
and waggonette, dogcart and donkey cart, van and 
dray, charabanc and shoful, shallow and float, 
pour forth from that lane till the bell rings ftjr 
the course to be cleared for the great race. When 
that is over the tide commences to ebb ; and the 
same scenes are re-enacted and kept up in a leaaer 
degree till the week is ended, and then Chalk Lane 
settles down again into a quiet, pleasant by-way 
for fifty-one weeks ! 

The downs, however, are some days before they 
resume their clean, smooth, and verdant ^peor- 
ance. The waif-gatherers are the first to ctnn- 
mence the work of restoring the turf to ite pristine 
condition. With the first glimmering of morning 
Ught on the day which terminates the race week — 
aU the most nduable articles, such as der&tict 
empty^ bottles, haviug been appropriated already — 
these industrious camp-followers begin the collec- 
tion of the loose rubbish which a four days' car- 
nival has spread over the ground. Baakete and 
bags are filled with corks, the most valuable being 
those which have restrained the liberty-seeking 
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champagne, apftrklingmose 

¥)p, and been eipeoled 1 
hoBe wfaicli have Deen dn 



: moselle, and humble gioger 
i by effervescent force, 
drawn &t>m the necks of 
port, sherry, ale, and stout bottlea lire not rejected, 
however; all are picked up and put into the same 
receptacle, to be sorted afterwards. During the 
week some tons of edibles have been brought on 
to the downa in thousands of paper packages, 
and there have been many other things brought 
there in pt^r also, not to mention some huudrads 
of dozens of Moet, Clicquot, Roderer, etc. All this 
p^wr has been thrown away, and has become the 
property of the waif-gatherers. If the air has 
been moderately still during the week, many sacks 
will now be filled with this paper; but Epsom 
Downs ia a windy place, and occasionally these 
waits will be clean swept off, and must, in that 
case, be sought for a mile or two away in the di- 
rection of Ewell, Banatead, or Headly, according 
to the direction of the wind, where they will he 
found lying under the hedges like lingering anow- 
drifta. 

The w^-gatheren having cleared off every thing 
that can be turned into money, the lessees of the 
emund have to finish the work by collecting the 
broken bottlea and earthenware, filling up the 
holes made by the two-aticks-a-penny and Aunt- 
Sally fraternity, and reatorins the surface of the 
ground genertdly. Two or three weeks, and two 
or three good showers, and hundreds of sheep will 
again be nibbling the fresh-grown grass ; bees will 
be humming to and from the newly-eipauded 
wild flowers; and the skylarks will be carolling 
high above all, Uttls caring now that thousands of 
the " lords of creation" had invaded their territory, 
at«, drank, galloped, shouted, screamed, and 
cheated for four days, and left it again to solitude 
and them. 

Vea, a plea^t place ia Epaom Downs for one 
to stroll upon and look around in bright weather. 
Ita highest point presents some extensive and 
beautifiil views, and from it we have seen the 
royal standard flying upon Windsor Castle, nearly 
thirty mUas away ; but this can only be when the 
wind takes the flag so as to present its broadside 
towards you; its sheen may then be observed 
waving out from the dark-green background of 
Berkshire foliage. Turning towards the south 

giu will see, m the middle distance, Headly 
ouse, formerly the seat of the Ladbrokes. From 
one of the drawing-room windows, on Thursday, 
May 14, 1612, Squire Ladbroke (being at the 
time an invalid) saw his horse, Octavius, win the 
Derby. 

Down in that wooded valley to the right, in the 
svlvan seclusion of yon hazel copse, there stood, on 

the afternoon of Wedneaday, , 1644, a horse 

Tan,witiifourpost-horsesattached Thepost-boya 
stand listlessly by their horses, chatting of bygone 
Derbies, whilst a cunning-looking little man, of 
middle age, with verv thm legs and a very long 
waistcoat, stands at tne back of the ponderous ve- 
hicle, thinking of no Derby save the current one. 
Occasionally ho listens in4«ntiy, with his band to 
his ear, anxious to catch the sound of horses' feet 
as they rattle on the hard turf a mile off, in com- 
peting for the greatest race in the world. He 
knows of one equine competitor in that race that 
ought to win it, if a goodtum of speed om^a^ear 
in hand are anything to reckon upon. And tie 
also knows of another animal whose name is in 



the "caj^l of nmning horses," but whose body is 
safely locked in that van in the copse by which be 
ia atanding, and of which he ia the faithful guar- 
dian. The horse inside the van and the horse in 
the race— which ia confidently eipecfcdto turn 
out the wiuuer — have merely exchanged names 
for the occaaiou, at the desu% of their owner, 
simply for the purpose of enabling himself and 
hia confederates to pocket some thousands of 
pounds, fraudulently tis true, but no matter for 
that if it "comes off!" 

The little man's hand again goes to his ear, and 
with head awiy he listens. A dull, thumping, 
smothered sound now comes up out of the earth ; 
it is the beating of a hundred hoofs distinctly 
conveyed through the substratum of chalk. 

The little man exclaims excitedly, " By 

they are off!" then, dropping hia voice, he adda, 
" In less than three minutes from this time I am 
a man or a mouse !" 

A few minutes of restleea suspense, and a boy, 
mounted upon a pony, gallops into the glade, 
shakes hia head dolefully as soon as he catches 
the eye of the guardian of the van, then riding 
straight up to nim, whispers something in his 
ear. 

What has he told the little man to produce 
aach an instantaneous change in hia countenance I 
But now it bore an expression of intense and 
almost unbearable anxiety; that whisper has 
transformed it to a miiture of fear and des- 
pair. 

" Mount, and go like blazes. Vou know where," 
ho shouts to the postboys; and with the little 
man inside, co-passenger with the horse, the van 
winda out from among the thickets, and dis- 
appears. 

The horse in the van was Leander, correctly 
entered for the Derby, but a four-year-old had 
been substitutod for him in the race, and would 
in all probability have won it, had he not, when 
leading at a tremendous pace, in a moat unac- 
countable manner broken his off hind leg between 
the hock and the fetlock. Had this horse come 
in first, he would have been objected to, aa aua- 
picions were rife concerning him ; but aa the 
examination of his mouth would most likely have 
been deferred till the following morning — a foolish 
practice then in vogue — he would nave been 
taken down to the van in Langley Bottom, made 
to exchange places with the Leander proper, 
whisked off to heaven knowa where, and the real 
Simon Pure presented for examination in the 
morning! 

In this memorable year to turfites, aio^lar to 
say, there were " two Richmonda in the field," or 
in other words there was anoMer four-year-old 
substituted for one correctly entered aa Running 
Rein. This horse came first paat the goal, but 
Colonel (now General) Peel's Orlando being second 
to him in the race, that gentleman lodged an 
objection a^nat the winner, and proving hia 
case. Running Rein was disqualified, and after 
some litigation the gallant colonel received the 
stakes. 

These disgraceful attempts at fraud broi^ht 
much odium upon racing men, but there was 
some consolation for them in the fact that neither 
of the owners of the substituted horses were 
Englishmen i 
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WiRK hard, my food lads. wbUe yo're bearty, 

An' tackle to (' reet wliiie yo're rung ; 
There's Dowt h&UTe bo hard u t' be idb, 



Yo'll ne'er get good wagea wi' larkin', 

So mak use o* time while yo' may. 
Aye, wark, my good ehftpB, while yo'w able, 

Ac' addle Bome braai while yo' con. 
Or else yo' may find heaw a table 

Grows heavy wi' nowt bein' on. 
Goo at it, an' do yer wark gradety. 

An' dtmnot throw choncea away ; 
Time's kind, but he isn't f orvivin ; 

Juat rei bim, yo'll find what's to pay. 
Aw wouldn't ha' folks'to be misen. 

They're foos, and they're poorest o' th' poor; 
But aw would ha' yo' ba independent 

Wi' plenty, an' just a bit moor. 
Like bees, yo' should Uy up for th" winter, 

¥o' dunnot know what may betide : 
It's hard to spend savins, but harder, 

Wi' nowt saved, to "grin an' abide." 
There's nowt like to doin' full duty. 

An' honestly payin' one's way. 
It covers life o'er wi' true beauty. 

An' scares rust an' rot clean away. 
A conscience ut's clear, an' a pocket 

Ut'B lined wi' a bit o' good brass, 
Ull mak a chap feel what a «vm is. 

An' keep him from bein' ao ass. 
There's nowt like a bill nt'a nnsattled 

For givin' an' imperent stare ; 
It'll beat ony woman for pratin'. 

An' says Uungs nt nob'dy else dare. 
It'll shout i' yer ears when yo're sleepin', 

An' muddle yo're jolliest dream ; 
An' bom it, by th' mass, it'll haunt yo', 

An' a staik starin' ghost it'll seem. 
Bnt pay it, and wi' a receipt stamp 

Just plaster its ugly meawth o'er, 
Aw'U bet, yo' may show it "fat bacon," 

It'll Doan (lar to trouble yo' moor. 
My f eyther says bills ut's receipted 

Are pictures he likes weel to show ; 
He says they're like maps o' great battles 

He's fowten, an' won em an' o'. 

Then wark bravely, lads, while yo're able. 

An' help tb' world alone while yo' con ; 
For helpin' one's selTs belpin' oUiers, 

An' that's pradely wark for a mon. 
Owd Time winnot stop wi' his warkin'. 

He's " puttin' eaut every day ; 
An' if yo dum't bring in yor " pieces," 

Yo'll find he's no wages to pay. 
An', lasses, aw'd ha' yo' be wary 

O' chape ut are allui at play. 
They'll mae dacent baliday sweethearts. 

But that's about th' best aw con say. 
If a chap isn't fond of his warkshop. 

Hell noan care so mich for a wi^ 
An' yo'd better by th' hauve ne'er be married. 

Than teed to sich felleys for life. 
An', chaps, if yo'd like to be happy, 

An' marrv some furantly lass. 
Just try to love whoam wmie yo're single, 

An' Urn to tak care o' yo're braas. 
Be sartin to keep eaut o' th' " beershop," 

An' dunnot be seen in a " tap ;" 
For company keepin' o' that sort 

Ull soon mae yo' not worth a Tap. 
We're nobbut a "bundle o' habits," 

Teed round wi' a warpin o' time, 
Ut howds 'em BO firm, ut they stick theer 

As fast as a brid cotch'd wi' lime. 



To'li flud they'n o' grown fast together. 

An' shiftin' one's nowt like a ipne. 
Now, warkin's a gradely good habit, 

Ut sweetens an' biHSei a life ; 
An' idleness, that's just a bad un, 

Ut fills it wi' trouble an' strife. 
So, folk, while yo' coo, choose between '«m, 

An' dunnot let tb' hAbits cboone yo' ; 
For one on yoll want to be tb' meether. 

An' which ull give in yo' may know. 
Aw'm sartin ut wark is a blemin'. 

An' idleness mnn be a sIil 
For Qod'a made this world Uke a pruxle. 

He's hidden what's good for a* id. 
An' what does He hide 'em for, think yo', 

If seeidn's noan good for a monF 
Put that i' yer pipe now, an' smoke it, 

An' do it e'er th' ehonce may be gone. 
God might ha' put coil npo' th' surface. 

An' gowd might ha' grown on a tree. 
An' chBder might come full o' wisdom. 

Beaut trouble o' lamin', yo' sea. 
Butif ■■ ■ ■ ■ 



MB. TIM GOUGE'S MANY VEXATIONS. 

BX W. E. FBKIB. 

Chapter IT. — Trodblbg Thickzx. 
WHATBhould I do? 

"Telegrapb," suggested an o£Gcial to whom I 
propounded a like question, after having explained 
the circunurtancea. CatcluDg at his propoBition 
as a drowning man catches a straw — to use an old 
simile— I rushed straight off to the telegr^h office 



telliug her I had arrived in safety, requesting h«r 
to come up by the neit train from there, which I 
promised to meet. " If the lady had left or oould 
not be recognised, would the station master pkase 
reply to that effect J" Feeling this was all I oould 
itoasibly do under the circumstanoes, I seised a 
001 of luggage, and tuok a Hansom bo the hotel 
where I usiiallv stayed when I came to town. 

Having awallowetl a littla luncheon — I hadnt 
much appetite — I proceeded to denude myself of 
my travelling clothes, in order that I m^tdien 
up a little more il la modei but in this, again, I 
was grievously disappointed by the fact that I 
had Drought away from the railway station, in 
my confusion and hurry, a wrong box, which I 
had mistaken for my own! This one evidently 
belonged to a country person, and was done up 
neatly in oil case and nrown hoUand, tied witA 
strong cords in place of having a lock. 

Somehow or other I fancied it smelt vary 
salty, and seemed much heavier than im own. 
Grumbling loudly at the perverse antics Fortune 
was playing me, I began untying the cords, out 
of mere curiosity, in order to ascertain the con- 
tents, when I hefurl footsteps in the corridor and 
a loud vace exclaiming^ 

" Out with him ; steiJin' a poor body's grunta-l" 
in a voice evidently feminine property, and which 
then passed on. 

I resumed my occupaUon of untying the box 
fastenings, and when Ihad completed ttie open- 
tiou I ventured to peep in. 
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Od the top lay b few articles of ladies' wearing 
Mmarel, sucn as collora, cafis, and — unmention- 

I was about to close the lid when I saw some- 
thing white lay in a fiir comer, which on exami- 
nation proved to be a letter, but unaddresaed. 

I turned it over a time or two, and then think- 
ing I had already carried my curiosity far enough, 
replaced it; all the time, however, observing Quo 
UEtsty, salty smell, which I could not in any way 
account for. 

This was subject enough for conjecture ; but 
my thoughts constantly reverted to my wife. I 
did not miow what in uie name of the capricious 
jade Fortune — who was so provoking me — to do. 



What had I done? Where w 
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And again — Wbo was the owner of this 
of which questions I successively asked myself; 
but all were blank, decidedly blanl^ in the shape 
of reply. After much cogitation I concluded I 
had better leave it to luck. 

Resuming mechoQically my traveUing habit I 
called a cab, told the waiter to prepare dinner for 
two at ail, and drove ofF to the ndlway station, 
which I quickly reached ; and, dismissing the 
vehicle, I entered the station and asked, as calmly 
as I could, at the telegraph office, " if any answer?' 
" No, sir, no answer yet ; wires are out of order." 

You are aware I am not a man given to swear- 
ing, or knocking people down ; yet I verily believe 
I could have performed both these mad tricks, 
and should doubtless have done so had there been 
the slightest possible additional provocation. I 
need scarcely say the telegraph clerk would have 
come in for a due, perhaps an undue, portion of 
the latter operation in the first instance. 

I sat down' and paced about alternately, in the 

"7 acme of perplexity and aniiety. 
Ilancing casually down the platform I saw a 
uu in the uniform of a telegraphic messenger 
hastily running towards a well-dresaed official. 

By this time I vras close to them, only separated 
by a single row of carriages which stood in a 
"dock" on the platform. 

"What's upf' inquired the official (whom I 
surmised wasan inspector) in alow tone; "what's 
the matter?" 

" Oh, tremendous smash near Crash Bridge 
Station i here's the particulars, sir." 

Knowing " fanash^' was railway phraseology for 
an accident I turned cold, icy cold, then hot by 
intervals, and crept nearer to hear still more. 

" Hem ! " ejaculated the inspector rapidly. 
" Rum go this 'ere. Excursion run into, driver 
killed, guard missing, passengers killed, wounded ! 
Oh, Lord! oh, dear I There'll he some law over 

I listened till I scarcely comprehended what he 
said. "Killed," "wounded," "excursion!" Oh, 
powers above ! my_ wt/e teat <n that train. What 
if she were then lying h ' ' 
nay, for ought I know, ■ 
the smashed up carriages. 

These thougnts rushed almost simultaneously 
through my whirling brain, and were but stopped 
by the shnll whistle of the before-mentioned in- 
spector, followed quickly by a command to get an 
engine, the accident van, a carriage, and &pot*£ 
of men ready to proceed to the scene of the catas- 
trophe, to render all assistance possible. 

I trembled like an aspen leaf, and the perspira- 



tion poured from my overheated brow as I ap- 
proacned the inspector (for such he proved to be), 
more like a hunted criminal than an honest man, 
and requested hie permission to accompany the 
relief party to the place of the "smash," stat- 
ing, as well I was then able, that my wife was in 
the train. He at first strongly demurred to the 
step on various pleas, but fin^y, after much pr«e- 
ing, consented. I took a place in the emptv car- 
riage which was to go for the accommodation of 
the injured people, and we rushed off not more 
than fifteen minutes after the receipt of the tele- 
gram. We flew onward pretty quicldy, as rapidly 
as the iron-horse could gallop ; but still I thought 
we lafiged, and I shall never forget the concen- 
trateotorture and suspense I endured durine that 
shark joumev; the agony of mind I felt each time 
the vision of mv wife's pale face, uplifted from a 
mass, presentea itself before my mental vision. 
accompanied by the bitter recollection of our past 
unhappy life, and &r too numerous quarrels and 
bickerings. There rushed into my eyes tears (and 
I am open to confess they did not stav there) as 
I recollected Longfellow's well-known lines — 

There i« no flock, howcvar watched and tendid, 

But one dead Umb !■ than ; 
There h no fiieflide, howaoe'er defended. 

But hu one vacant chiit. 
The air la full of farewells to the dj'ing. 

And tnoomings for the dead s 
Tba heart of Rachel, for har ohlldrBn orying. 

Will not be comfrated. 

My misery here culminated. As a man, I scarce 
would say in what. Quess. I leave you U> do it. 
I resolved, should I ever see my Georgiaua 
Jemima alive again, to try and lead a better and 
more happy life. 

We stopped, moved on again slowly, and by 
the almost continuous whistling of our engine, 
I knew we were nearing the fatal spot. Again we 
stopped; and as I jumped out the Aill horror 
and carnage of the occurrence buret on me. 
Nearest us was an engine thrown ou its side in 
an adjoining field. It was minus its chimney 
and wheels, and was pouring forth volumes of 
steam, and vomiting not, hissing water inces- 
santly. Next — broken, shattered, and shivered 
into every imaginable shape and form — were what 
had some bo\an previously been carriages. Min- 
gled with the atbris of these were the horribly, 
frightfully mutilated carcasses of the contents 
of the express meat train wbiefa had caused 
the accident Some of the poor animals were, 
even then, scarcely dead, rendering the piciture 
mora like a battle-field than a spot m the middle 
of civilised England in the nineteenth century. 
Those passengers who were unhurt were busied 
in rendering all the help in their power to those 
unfortunates who were injured. I searched eagerly 
after my wife, and made numberless inquiries of 
every person near as to if they had seen such a 
lady ; but, for a time at least, without success or 
encouragement. 

I was about to give way to despair and let my 
sinking, &lt«ring steps cease, when one of a crowd 
of gaping rustics, in white smock-frocks and waist- 
coats of more than the rainbow's colours, ex- 
claimed, "Whoi, master, that yar mun be thee 
missis, yonder," pointing to a little knot of people 
who surrounded some, to me invisible object, 
which I found, to my unspeakable joy, was my 
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own dear nife, niuuh Lruiscd aud hurt, but luckily 
with no broken bones; I removed her carefully — 
but oven then she fainted — to the neareet inn, 
where she suffered many, many weeks from a 
fever, brought on by the great excitement ahe 
had underaone, in addition to her bodily mu- 
tilation. Her fate hung for days in the aijrial 
balance, suspended by a goaaamor thread, aa it 
were, between life ana death. I seemed almost 
to be the same by mere Bympathetic union with 
h^ ; but at Isfit, thanks to good nursing, fresh air, 
and a kind-hearted, skilM doctor, life triumphed 
over death, and health again resumed its wonted 
sway over her renovated frame. I thanked the 
All-powerful for Hia great mercy in preisen-ing 
to me my wife, for many happy years yet to come 
I trust 

Sucb, however, waa her fear of railways, that 
we drove home by easv stages in a carriage, in 
preference to the quicker, but, as she believes, 
more dangeroua mode of travelling. 

Perhaps I may mention that the jury found a 
verdict oi "accidental death" at the inquest on 
the bodies of those who were killed ; and also 
found the accident " was caused by the engine of 
the eicurtdon train breaking down, and through 
the careleaaneBB of the driver of the meat tram 
in not observing the signala, as he ought to have 
done, in time to prevent a collision." 

Ten lives lost, and thrice aa many more ii^ured 
through "careleaaneBB !" Surely this should not 
be the case ; but, before adjud^g, let us ask 
what have long hours to do with it? I have 
known men (added Tim, seriously) who have hod 
to wot4c eighteen or twenty consecutive hours 
without brMk, for a week tc^ther. Yet they 
are trusted with the valuable lives of hundreds 
of paasengera each day, jeopardising them all. 

I and my wife have had no serious quarrel 
since Uiat day, and are almost even incUned to 
be thankful for its occurrence, thinking with the 
poet — 

Let lu be patient. Theae aevere afSictions 

Not from the ground ariM ; 

But oftiiDtinws nlertial benedictiann 

Assume thia dark divguiw. 

Said I, " If ever you get poor, Tim, turn author, 
and quahfy yourjwvorty.''^ 

" All right," rejoined he, laughing, although his 
recital had visibly affected him. " It did us both 
a world of good, as during my wife's illness I had 
ample time and food for reflection, coming to The 
conclusion that neither of us hod been blame- 
less." 

" What became of the box of ladies' clothing 
you took from the London terminus in error?" 1 
inquired. 

" Oh, I wish I'd never seen 'em. Bother those 
women, they're at the bottom of all mischief. I 
missed the advertisements («■ the box, if any ap- 
peared, by being so Ions in the country; and 
afterwards 1 got into a deal of trouble through 
the article." 

I presume he meant the box. 

"til tell you some other night," added he, 
yawning. " Good night ; you're a good family 
man" (i.e., you're a good listener). " If I forget, 
just j^ my memory, will you V 

'"rhanlw," said I, reflectively, as I went out, 
meeting wiUi no other misfortune than being met 



oud token by Airs. Gouge in the hall for her hua- 
band,and being forthwith salut«dwithakiBB, which 

I did not resent, knowing St, Paul cotmnands it; 
although I am not quits positive that the pro- 
perly intended recipient would have taken it so 
easily had he known. 

I pondered on the ways of the world, and finally 
concluded a railway "smash" was one way of 
reconciling an ill-matched, ill-tempered couple; 
but there are other ways and means for ecoom- 
plishing the same end. Try 'em, 

I hope I don't touch any tender conscience, 
but Fa advise all quarrelling couples to try ■ 
little calm reasoning first, before resorting to 
anger and strife ; or go travelling, and meet with 
a similar sequel to Mr. and Mrs. Gouge, always 
providing you don't get killed in the attempt. 

In my next chapter I propose to eive Tim's 
story about the box taken m error, and which he 
assured me nearly cost him his life, in addition 
to the money be spent over it; another of the 
many troubles and vexations which befel our 
nervous friend, Mr. Timothy Gouge. 



POACHER TOM. 

BT JOSRPH BAKSBOTTOM. 

Nkaw hatTay for a roUicldn' a^ne. 

For an ap an deawn tumble ith' towt ; 
Or a hunt or s battle for me, 

Av'm a, lad rough an' rea^ for owt ; 
An' Bome rare bonny niarlockg aw plaj 

Whenaw'm eawt among tb' gam of b neet; 
Th' keepers sen ut aw'at get in to pay. 

If bo once aw get nabb^l ; sn' they^ reeL 

But aw'mnoMie bo loon cowt, an' they known 

IT( their braggin'a not o'er «afe for two ; 
For wbene'ar ut aw'm ta'en aw'rt ha ihown 

Ut they'n bwoth had a towf job to do. 
So a mon ut'e tike me mun ne'er fret. 

Aw con awluB lay howd o' mi prey ; 
If at neet aw've nu liviu' to get. 

Aw COB Bpree an' be idle o day. 

Aw'm the cock o' th' har neeiat, Poadier Tina ; 

Mi midden's o' th' parith, an' awU we 
If a lad ut Uvea in it dar come 

U t' fling bifl pr«awd c: 



Aw ne'er deeted mi honds ^et wi' wark, 

Tho' thn>e hitthert wi' diit an' wi' mire ; 
Aw look aither mi threamre at dark. 

An' aw live uppo th' lond like a squire. 
So hunay for a life wild an' free. 

An' hurray for mi dog an' mi net ; 
For this poachin' comes natthral to me. 

An' mi mother used t' learn me, aw1] bet 

An' mi mother ! Well, what abeawt her ! 

What could bring her lo«t name to mi tongue! 
What coukl gie one's owd thowt« nch a stir 

Af tber hoo^s bin f o'getten so long T 
Aw mun Burcly be dhremin' or mad ! 

Heaw it rakes up owd things at wnr dyead ! 
It reminds me o' when aw"? a lad. 

An' mi mother used t' hug me to bed, 

Le'me think. — Aw remember her weel, 

Sioh a pale, pnitty face as hoo had ; 
Bo my feyther's cowd heart wur like steel. 

An he car'd nowt for her nor her lad. 
Aw'r a leet-hearted Ihrickather jojit dien, 

Wi' sich reawnd rosy cheeka an' breet tea ; 
O, heaw plain aw con see th' time again. 

Aw con see a' nt's past, too, between. 



Aw COD see deeper aiiik her au . , 

Of her denuDin' aw Scnow Dowt At o'. 

Her last crust boo Uft >wlua for me. 
As hoo'r de«iii' aw stoode bi her bed, 

An' mi f eytber lee dhninkeo o' th' floore ; 
Heaw hoo bleat mi an' patted mi yend, 

Xih ! mi mother's ui angel aw'iii aure. 

Then mi feTthei' went mad wi' hia spree, 

What mi f eelina wur worda coima tell ; 
A nutd feyther, dyead mother, an' me 

In a dark, empty heawse laf t usaeL 
Someb'dy coom, an' they took him away, 

An' a poor, parish coffin war browt ; 
An' they bnrira mi mother th' same day, 

But □' me they ne'er wasted a thowt. 

Yet aw seed th' coffin lowert i'th' grave. 

Aaaw yeard th' earth's dull eeawnd uppo th'lid, 
Reawnd mi heart what a sharp twinge it gave, 

Yet aw watch't till for ever 'twi^r hid. 
I'th' wide wold o' th' next day aw'r alone, 

Tho' aw played wi' folk's ohildher abeawt ; 
But oicb mother at dark sowt her own. 

An' aw'r Uft bi mysel theer areawt. 



ilk an hard cake ; 



An' aw mist mi chum milk 



Aw had t' rob for mi breakfast next day. 

An they pot me i' limbo for that ; 
An o' th' folk when aw'r freed tum'd avfay, 

Aw'd a prison crop undher mi hat 
Aw'd ha worch't, but aw coitldno' get wark, 

Aw'r a thief, an' ther'd nob'dy ba' me ; 
So aw clenun'd o' that day, an' at dark 

Itob'd again ; aw wur lik'd, or else dee. 



An' a 

Reawnd tbia place ut neglected me so. 
Aw con hondle a ferret or net. 

An' aw could ha' lamt lieaw to make shoon ; 
If aw know heaw a gin should be set. 

Could aw not ha lamt wayvin' as soon ? 

Aw con run, aw con wrostle an' shoot. 

Bo that's nowt to mi credit, aw'm Uiwd. 
Happen not, but aw know it's the fniit 

(y one's bein' laft starrin' i'th' cowd. 
Aw'm an idler, a skulk, an' a sot. 

When aw met ba' Inn taychin' at th' ichoo' ; 
But it's my faurt i' part, an' part not, 

For aw'd oob'dy to tell me what t' do. 



BY MRS. S. E. TONKIN. 






I AM not giren to pet-making. I cau remember 
momenta m my life when I have paused to reflect 
on mj deficieiiciea in this respect, especially when 
I contrasted myself with other members of my 
family who certainly excelled in thia particular ; 
whose amiability diftused itself not only over 
cerliun Bpecimens of the canine and feline race, 
but extended in a large de^jee to faTuuritas in 
the whit«-mice liDO, to Driathn^ hedgehogs, and to 
cmming jackdaws, whose habits I may remark 
en panant were by no means worthy of encou- 
ragement or admiration ; those of one jackdaw in 



a retdner of such immoral character, 
an arrant knave ! Nevertheless, be bad his 
defenders — warm supporters who upheld his 
cause, aud who, I grieve to say, seemed to glory 
in jacky's misdemeanours, eucouragiug rather 
thaji discouutouancin^ his vicious propensitiee, 
and thus grantiug hmi a licence of which he 
availed himself most freely. 

When suffering from some sUght depredatioa 
traceable to the redoubtable jacbiaw, I have in 
my researchea to out-of-the-way regions, pounced 
on the unlucky hedgehog, and raised its ire and 
bristles at the same moment, much to my indi- 
vidual discomfort; or I have unwittingly stepped 
on the tail of a pink-eyed mouse, or tbougbtleBsly 
invaded the sanctuary of puss and her mewing 
progeny, — when I say I have been bo unfortu- 
□at« as to commit these extravagances, and have 
brought upon myself the righteous indignation 
of my more meekly enduring 'sisters, I have 
paused more than once to draw a contrast be- 
tween myself and my belongings, and to consider 
whether or no I was of a misanthropical turn of 
mind, the lack of enthusiasm being at times only 
too self-evident That they were wonderftU 
"quadrupes," as the showman said oS hia dogs, 
I had Uttle doubt ; still to me the dogs were but 
doga, and the cats likewise unfortunately were 
cats and nothing more. 

Now, to a tnuy amiable woman, what need be 
pleasanter than to have a glossy-plumed biped 
alighting gracefully on her shoulder, and mppmg 
out her "back comb " taiu ceremonie, to the in- 
tense delight of an assembled family circle, and 
to the flowing confusion of recently arranged 
braids ? What need be more entertaining than 
the exciting rush after the missing comb, and the 

neral hilarity caused by the catastrophe ) No 
her proof seemed to be required of my own 
callouB-heartedness when I say, that what to the 
amiable woman would have bmn a delightful and 
piquant little adventure was to me provocative 
of anything but mirth, a neat head of hair k«ing 
one of my cnaracteristics, and tangled locks miue 
unqualilwd aversion. Need I add that the fre- 
quent performance of the above-named feat not 
only elicited from me open rebukes, but excited 
poutive antipathy towuds the triumphant and 
exalted performer ? 

Notwithstanding my indifference to the united 
charms of dogs, cats, nedgehogs, mice, and jack- 
daws, I have had my likings! Happily, we are 
¥'fted with diversity in tastes as in features. 
his is fortunate. It the whole human race were 
to go in raptures over a black beetle for instance, 
the demand would be so extensive that there 
would be danger of the race becoming extinct, 
and then all would be losers \ The same remark 



applies to flowers, and "all bright, natural thin^" 
calculated to charm the eye, and gladden Ute 
heart. If every botanist or lover of the beautiful 



had the same object for his search, it would be 
speedily annihilated through the intensity of the 
zest with which it was pursued. When I say 
then that my powera of affection were but dor- 
mant for want of a proper object on which to 
bestow them, I do but speak the truth. As a 
counterpoise to my humiliating reSections on 
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self, I had to conjure up a viaion of earl; child- 
hood, in which floured two birdlings of the greea- 
linnet tribe. Did ever mother watch over her 
twin babies with, more tender Bolicitude than 
that with which I regarded mjr first omitho- 
logical pets ? So engrossing ware they in their 
helpless orphani^, 

Uv tbouakta weM thdn the whole d^ long ; 
At nisht for their dear «ake 

I muied my powers unweuiedly, 
And bade mine eyes awake. 

I &U«d each bungrj, gaping mouth 
With due maternal care. 

And thonght my tiny, half-iledged peta 
Beauteous bef oud compare. 
But thaj died t and the sorrow felt on their 
demise was unfeigned and lasting. Qenuine taara 
of childish grief were dropped over their little 
muslin-Bhrouded and paper-ooffined forma. Me- 
thinlcB I can see them now, their antiquated, 
shrunken visages neatly capped, and their 
withered, unfleshed limlw (made to appear om 
arms) protruding awkwanll; from the enow; 
vesture so lovinglj prepared and wept over. 
Poor little birds, monj a true human heart has 
gone to its last home with far less expenditure of 
genuine Borrow than was called forth when, in 
sad procession, we laid fou in your little grave 
beneath the blooming lilac tree. It is a mistake 
to speak lightly of childish grief. The poig- 
nancj and utter abandonment of mj early sorrow 
will never pass £rom my remembrance. Time, 
however, has 

Wiouglit with M 
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in proof of my capability for the sofl«r emotions 
of humanity. I shall therefore proceed, without 
further pK^oe, to relate my more recent eipe- 
rience in pet making. 

Two sunuuers ago I received a note whilst on 
a visit to a friend reaiding in the Broughtonian 
suburb of oiu- beloved city. The note was calcu- 
lated both to pleaae and to perplex, conveying as 
it did the intimation that I was to prepare myself 
for the reception of an extraordinary present, the 
nature of which I should learn' on receiving it 
from the donor's hands on the following evenmg. 
Various were my conjecturea respecting this giK. 
My powera of imagination were taxed to the 
utmost, but all to DO purpose. A d^ and a night 
I was compelled to pass in painful uncertainty. 
My hopes ran high. The happy moment came at 
last, and with it came the omnibus, my &iend, 
and my present! 

Yes, my present! Start not, gentle reader. I 
started on that memorable occasion with a mighty 
ntart, amply sufficient for thee and me, when I 
looked on mv present! There it lay, snugly 
packed in a olack tin case. Yes, there it lay, 
and ita form waa that of three scaly lizards t* 

I was burly taken aback ! Never was the re- 
cipient of a present in a more awkward predica- 
ment. There stood mv friend, the giver, his face 
all a-glow with the dehght arising from a generous 
deed. There stood I, with, I fear, a far leas 
pleasing expression on my features ; disappoint- 
ment, diBmay, and a desire to please, each striving 
for mastery ja my heart. The latter, however, 



conquered. I swallowed my feelings, and achieved 
a glorious triumph over self. Need I eaj virtue 
had its reward. I learned to regard my preaent 
with complacency ; nay more, with pride '. This 
state of thmga was not, however, arnved at all at 

It is so natural for humanity to regard cold- 
blooded animals with dislike and suspicion, 
that a predilection for reptiles may be classed 
under the same category as an Kaglishman's 
liking for oUves. We should be quite justified 
in deBienating it an acquired taste 1 Still, when 
assured on good authtuity that an animal is per- 
fectly inofiensive, guiltless of intent, and incap- 
able of power to injure, it behoves na as rational 
bein^ to rise superior to vulgar prejudice, to 
remember the words of Uie gentle bard ot Olney — 

God in His ■overcsgn mercy made (hem all, 
and to endeavour rather to find out the beau- 
ties of God's works and the diversity of His 
creative skill, than by foolish and groundless 
fears to ignore what He has so wonderfully and 
so wisely made. 

Notwithstanding the almost universal obloquy 
thrown upon the reptilia as a body, and admitting, 
as we do, the justness of the reproach as regards 
the greater portion of that conununity, we can 
yet make some pleasing exceptions. There are 
many sections of^the race so perfectly banuless 
and BO gracefully beautiful, that but for our pre- 
conceived notions, and the back-bitinga of our le« 
enlightened forefathers, we ahould be prompt to 
recognise their claims to our admiration. As it 
is, many an innocent little creature is cruelly 
maltreated and put to a painfiil death on the score 
of ignorance and prejudice. When fully con- 
vinced, on reliable testimony, of the innocuous 
nature of any class or member of the reptile 
family, it would be well if we oould banish former 
impressions, and regard 

With eye uoprejudioed thnr ootmtleis diarms. 

The uudulatory motions of the glittering snake, 
for instance, are exquisitely beautiful; and yet 
how few of us, from our ignorance of the distinc- 
tions between the harmless and the veoomous 
tribes, would dare to linger within the spell of its 
fascinations. 

Whilst on a visit to the West of England last 
summer, I encountered a specimen of this abhor- 
red race. I was returning from a delightful walk 
on the cliff overlooking the sea, a few miles from 
the Land's End, when, stooping to gather some 
exquisite specimens of heath and the sunny-eyed 
St. John's wort (which wore making the uplands 
regal in their glorious blending of ^old and purple), 
I suddenly heard a sharp hissmg sound that 
arrested my attention and rooted me to the spot. 
There lay, or rather stood, an immense adder, 
with neck erect, and brilliant eyes fixed upon me 
with a vindictive stare. I had all but stepped 
upon it in my wanderings, and my temerity was 
waa about to receive a fatal check, when a friend, 
who was fortunately nigh, came to the rescue, and 
commenced a vigorous aesault by means of an 
umbrella, which soon put my antagonist to an 
ignominious death. He was carried home by the 
conquering hero in triumph, as a trophy of his 
prowess in war, and of course excited his full 
measure of abuse and a torrent of iuveotivee, in 
which I oonfeas I played my part. 
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A little experience of this kiud is sufficient for 
A lifetime, hut it serves its pun>08e. With what 
a quickened interest I read or heard any particvj- 
lars as to the economy of adder life. Hoivgrcedilj 
I listened for stories of similar adventures. Verily, 
" like begeta like." One incident I will relate, as 
aiustrative of a point in serpent life, on which 
tnanj learned ana scientific men differ. 

A ladj friend of mine, who is a native of West 
CortiwaU, and upon whose unvarnished statement 
I can rely, assured me that when a girl, about 14 
or IS years of age, she on one occasion saw an 
adder coiled up under a hedge, at the root of an 
old tree. Around it were seven or eight young 
ones, basking in the warm sunshine of a 



noise, occasioned, no doubt, by her near apf>roach, 
for Bne was in the fiiU ei^jovuient of a Bkipping- 
rope race, my friend arrived just in time to see 
mother adder open her mouth, and swallow with 
the utmost mng /raid one after another of her 
frolicsome children, until all were safely lodged 
within the parent breast. This was done in a 
marvellous short space of time, the young ones 
seeming to disappear In the twinkling of an eye, 
evidently accustomed to this retreat as a place of 
refuge in times of danger. Sevend similar stories 
on reUable authority serve to convince my mind 
Bs to the truth of this extraordinary devdopment 
of maternal instinct as exemplified in snakes. 
Manv suppose it to belong also to the lizard 
family, but reliable facts are lacking as iUustra- 

My untoward rencontre coneiderably augmented 
my horror of snakes ; still I think I ough^ in 
justice to the expressed sentiment which heads 
this serpentine digression, to state that I so 
far conquered my dislike and prejudice against 
the race, as to permit one afternoon a hanaless 
and well-conducted snake of considembb dimen- 
sions to indulge in a siesta on my lap, on which 
occasion he comported himself so well that my 
animadversions henceforth respecting this much- 
despised and dreaded race will be subject to 
certain qualifications. This last named speci- 
men was quite a domestic pet, belonging to a 
young clergyman well known to a large portion 
of our Manchester public. I must, however, 
return to my lizards, which all this time have 
been blinking disconsolately in the aforenamed 
black tin case. Pretty little creatures they were 
undoubtedly ; two of a brilliant green colour and 
one of an aah-gray, their under-surface whita or 
yellowish ; they were from five to six inches in 
length, and about the thickness of one's finger ; 
a delicate lid protected their bright and sparUing 
eyes, which they used to some purpose in endea- 
vouring to effect their escape. 
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The country, for a distance of seven or eight miles 
in a circle around the little stagnant town of 
Eautsford, is, perhaps, as beautiful in the quiet 
rurality of its scenery as any part of England. 
Of course, in ^ndeur and subhmitv, as well as 
in romantic wildnees, it is surpassed by many a 
district in the more mouutainou# counties. Yet 
one who admires the peculiarities of our own land- 



scapes, and is charmed with a scene whose pro- 
minent characteristio is peacefhlness and rest, 
can scarcely find a country more cidculat«d to de- 
light him than this northern division of the 
county of Cheshire ; nor is there any more thor- 
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'he banks of the little fishing river Bollin, 
ever and anon present views of surpafiaine loveli- 
ness, and a summer's day could hardly be more 
pleasantly spent than in rambling over the floweiT 
meadows and cattle -covered mstures througn 
which the sunny stream wanders on its way to 
join the far-off waters of the mightier Mersey. 
But it is not to the BoUin or to its banks that 



whose still waters reflect evei^ passing cloud, 
ripple to every breeze, and shine in every sim- 
beun that touches their crystal surface. Of these 
the one known as Bostheme Mere is at once the 
largest and most beautiful. As we thread our 
way alon^ the narrow, winding lane that leads 
into the vdlage, a lane whose s^p sides are hid- 
den by masses of green shrub, pendant honey- 
suckle, and thick, close fero, with here and there 
a bright red foxglove staoding out clearly among 
the white and green, we pass over a UtiKhing, 
gurgling brook by a rustic bridge, and climo the 
hill to the old country churchyard. From this 
point it is that the beauty of the lake is most 
strikins. Looking through an opening in the 
trees, tnat seem to form a fi'ame for the picture, 
we see at our feet the blue waters of t£e mere 
lying deep among gmea slopes and wooded knoUs, 
and, at the further side, seemingly uneuded, 
owing to the ben'ls of the shore that shut out from 
sight the head of the lake. Beyond is a wide 
expanse of pasture land and com field, backed by 
the blue hiUs of far-away Derbyshire. To one 
who, like myself when I first saw it, has never 
looked on the larger waters of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, the beauty of the scene is over- 
whelming ; and even aflor the romance of Win- 
dermere and Ulleewater, the very quietness of 
this lake of the plain has a chairn unspeakable 
and peculiarly its own. 

But now let us sit down on one of the mossy 
gravestones of the old churchyard, and vrith the 
tani gleaming through the trees and seemingly at 
the very foot of the steep hill on which the church 
is buil^ let us seek to recall the legend whose 
simple tenderness consorts so well wi^ the cha- 
mcter of the spot with which it is connected. 
Here then it is ; — 

The church under the shadow of whose old gray 
tower we ore sitting is of unknown age. So old 
is it that the mere takes its name from it — Bood's 
Tarn. The Lake of the Holy Cross— but when it 
was Duilt no one knows, probably soon after the 
Conquest; for though not recorded in the Dooms- 
d^ Book, it is certain that it had existed for some 
time when Stephen ascended the throne of Eng- 
land. Now, it IS in the days of this king that the 
date of the le^nd I am narrating is placed by 
those who tell it. 

At that time the church at Rostbeme was 
already celebrated in Cheshire, and its influence 
was DV no means small. Standing, as it did, 
the only church on its ovm side of the vale of the 
Bollin, and vritb but one near on the other, it was 
frequented by all the inhabitaata of the wide dis- 
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trict in wliicb it was situated ; and e 



greatest veneration. Knight and squire, dame 
and demoigelle, franklin and serf met Sundaj 
after Sujidaj within its walls, partook of the 
sacramental bread at its altiir, when young were 
ohrisUced at itn font, and sooner or lat«r were 
buried in the ground that it consectuted. In that 
chiirchjard were the eporta celebrated on saints' 
days and other hoUdajs, and there were held the 
annual fairs at which the people bought the few 
necessaries or luxuries for wucb the; depended 
on traders and merchants. 

Now, the good prieet of tbe Tillage had one pet 
object of ambition, and that was to obtain a great 
bell to hang in the bdfry, to sound forth tbe call 
to prayer, the marriage chimes, and the ftineral 
knell, to increase the fame of the church, and, by 
implication, tbe credit of the piety and zeal of 
the man to whom the bell wae due. 

For many years he had tried in vain to raise 
funds for so costly and magnificent an addition 
to tbe ^-andeur of the church, but at length he 
attained his end. He got the great beU, and 
appointed Easter Da^ for a festival to celebrate 
the hanging of it in its place in the tower. And 
now Easter Day was here, and all the country 
round was commg to the sight. Down the old 
Roman highway come many a horseman and 
footman. Knights and squires &om tbe castle 
of Baron Massey on the neighbouring bills of 
Dunham i ladies on pilhons, or in htters, with 
gentle pages and stout serft to guard them ; men 
in armour, and men in the coarse dress of the 
monk, or the still coarser array of the labouring 
peasant. But all were eagerly pressing on towards 
the village, laughing, singing, talking, joking, as 
they went along. And, as they came near fa> tbe 
hamlet, there joined them from many a distant 
village and lonely farmstead, from many a feudal 
castle and wealthy monastery, franklin and vil- 
lein, warrior and priest, with haughty Norman 
Udies and proud abbesses, with tiieir demure, 
attendant nuns; or cheerful, bonny, country lasses, 
and sturdy farmers' wives, on rough, wiiy ponies, 
or in rude carts, till the whole company, mixing 
indiscriminately together, poura into Rostheme, 
and up to the green churchyard to join the crowd 
of excited villagers or spectators come from the 
other side of the country to the great feoat. 

With much noise and confusion the high-bom 
domes and gentlemen ore supphed wiUi seats, 
and the less-favoured common x>eople get such 
standing room as they can, not without a good 
deal of quarrelhag and scuffling. But, at length, 
all the ground becomes quiet, while all eyes are 
turned to watch tbe entry of a long procession of 
priestj and choristers, with cruciSx, censer, and 
incense, who are t« play the most important part 
in the coming pageant 

Twere long to tell all the mass saying and 
hynm chanting, all the sprinkling of holy water. 



I of banners and 



praying o 



preceded the actual suspendmg. But at last all 
la ready, tbe ropes are fastened to the bell, the 
workmen in the tower bedn to pull at the other 
end, and with shouts and dapping, singing, trum- 
petJng, and praying, up goes the bell, slowly and 
nuuestioally, into the (ur. Breathlessly the crowd 
watches it as it sways to and fro and wavers and 



halts ; but still up it goes till, just as the top is 
level with tbe belfry, a rope snaps, tbe bell falls 

with a clang fit to raise the dead in tbe graves, and, 
striking on a flat tombstone below, rebounds many 
feet into the air, rolls rapidly over the steep brow 
of the hill, and falls with a terrible splash into 
the lake. There's a shriek and a shout, and scores 
rush eagerly down to the brink of the mere, and 
with ropes and levers they rescue the bell from 
tbe water, and, with endless toil, bring it round 
the foot of the hill up to the churcbyard again. 

Then fresh and stronger ropes are bstaned to 
the weight and, after renewed ceremonies, it rises 
again amid further clapping and ]>rayin& but only 
to fall a second time, and roll ^oin mto Hie lalca. 
Yet once more the undaunted people recover it ; 
a third time the rites are repeated, and a^n tbe 
eager crowd watches tbe ascent As it fioats 
st«ulily upward they press nearer and nearer, 
not cheering this time, but in perfect silence, 
fixing their eyes on the hanging moss. Higher 
and higher it rises, greater and greater grows the 
excitement. Some seem fixed to the earth wiUi 
suspense, some press forward nearer still. Fore- 
most of these a young girl, the fairest of all the 
country side, with clo^ied bonds and straining 
eyes she gazes as it ftaceuds little by little. Now 
it is almost up, but — a snapping of ropes, a shriek, 
a crash, and a clang, and tne mass of metal rushes 
again down tbe hill, and rolls far into the'mere ; 
and, horror of horrors, carries with it the slight 
form of the fair girl who stood watchinz so in- 
tently undemeathl Down rush the crowd to the 
brink of the lake, but no sign is seen except the 
great circles that the bell raised in &Uing into 
the water. One after another they widen or dis- 
appear, until the surface of tbe tarn returns to 
its original colmneaa. The people, however, still 
stand gazing out upon the waters, in the vain 
hope that some sign will yet appear, or at least 
that the body will rise to tne top, but nothing do 
they see ; and at length with reluctant steps the 
sorrowful multitude quits the spot, and all is 
again still and silent, and evening falls upon the 
holy church and the green hiUocks of the grave- 
yard. 

Thus sadly ended the festivity of the hang- 
ing of the bell in the tower of Rostheme churcu. 
For many a day did the villagers keep earnest 
watch on the shores of tbe mere, looking for the 
maiden's body. But spring passed on into sum- 
mer, and summer gUded into autumn, yet never 
E^;ain was trace found of the fair young girl who 
lay sleeping unmoved beneath the beautiful lake. 
Yet not altogether unheard of or unknown did 
she rest ; for when the year had run his circle, 
and Eastertide had again come round, through 
the thick mists that the sun, as be rc^e, drew 
forth from the mere and the meadows on iU 
banks, came a sound of melting melody and sweet- 
ness imsurpassed — a sound as of soft, distant 
chimes mingled with tbe rippUng of tunefid 
waves, and the voice of one whose nature was not 
of earth, but rather of tbe pure and gentle spirits 
that haunt the waters and tbe air. And this Uie 
simple villagers said was the sound of the chimes 
of the drowned bell beneath tbe ever-rippling 
surface of the lake, to whose music tbe long-lost 
maiden was singing a song no longer of earth. 
And even to this time they tell how every Easier 
Day, when the Sun is rising brightly and the lake 
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is calm, and all nature is still and quiet in the 
aleep of the earlj morning, when the cloud and 
nuflt veil the face of the tarn, like the delicate 

draperiea of the bed whereon mom ia still slum- 
bering, then, in that loveliest hour of the year, 
the dear soft music ia heard, and the sweet voice 
rolls over the water to the shore in richest har- 
mony for a few short moments, and then all is 
sfiU and silent again. 



AN OCEAN STOBY.* 

Full ! gently fall I 
Great wav«i, slow beating on the shingled be*ch ! 
And in your faJling Bob, and break, and die away ; 

Then gather all the music of 3ronc speech. 
Ad d sad^sob again, till faintest accenta echo o'er the baf , 
With endless reach. 
Break 1 ronghlj break 



Peacefully glide. 



Boll! 



rroU! 



Reeittleatly sweeping over nations' gravM ; 
In multitudmouB and o'er-leaping bands, 

Bursting upon tbe rooks ; then, beaiiog a golden 
BOng through shelly caces. 
In Bilvery brightness sigbinR o'er the sands, 
Ye never-ending waves ! 
Sing ! ever ling 1 
O (hon great ocean I surging on the shore, 
Tbrongh quivering change, through time, through em- 
pire, and decay, 
One great eternal song outpour, [away, 

While generations fads, and thrones and nations pass 
For evertnoTB. 
Of the Brand Thought, 
That like a rein of Ughtning doth eitend, 
Linking the cycles in a golden chsJn, 

Of vMrt developments, that on His cbaDgeless band 
depend ; 
And shiaing tbrougb the ages that remain. 
To the great end. 

A YORKSHIRE GHOST STORY. 
b; edwasd patne. 
Is a little Yorluhire village, not long ago, there 
resided a family, the young members of which, 
according to the usual custom, went by the addi- 
tion of their father's Christiaa name to their own. 
The old man's name wae James Shaw. One of 
his SODS, tbe neighbours said, " bed a alate off." 
Whether he had or not it is not our intention to 
dispute, but after wo have related a little episode 
in the life of "Jack o' Jim's," the reader will be 
in A position to judge. Before we proceed, wo 
may just remark tliat the reason of the good 
village folks thinking that Jock o' Jim's was 
"partly cracked," was hia notorious absence of 
— iA. With characteristic indifference he would 
down in bed either the proper way, or cross- 
o, with his tooa sticking out from under one, 
and his head hanging down at the other aide of 
the bed clothes. It was nothing unusual for him 
to blow hia spoon for the purpose of cooling his 
porridge. He had once been discovered with his 
coat off, " sweutin' lauke a brock," vigorously 
pumping away at the bar which served to fasten 
the back door, in the vain endeavour to raise 

* SoBHlcd bf Mandslnhoti'i "Songiwlllunit Wonli."Ho. 1, 






water out of the cool cellar, the door "sneck" 
being converted by Jack's lively imagination into 
the pump spout, under which he had placed his 
hat for a pail. He suffered considerable incon- 
venience at divers timeu irom the wonder^ 
manner iu which be dressed himself. While 
putting on hia clogs he frequently delivered 
powerful invectives against the closer for making 
" sich marloclun' clogs," and would flounder about 
desperately until some one discovered for him that 
he had got the right clog on tho left foot, and vice 
versa. If sent to purchase anything, he invari- 
ably paid for it, and came away empty handed. 
Once he was entrusted with a letter to post, a 
penny being given him wherewith to buy the 
stamp. Jack went to the post-office and dropped 
the penny into the letter boi. He then went 
inside and asked for a stamp, in p^ment for 
which he tendered the letter. Where Jack would 
have stuck the atanij), had he obtained it, is 
doubtful. In short, such instances as the above 
might be multiplied endlessly, and it was their 
frequent occnrreuce and consequent publication 
that was the cause of several shrewd uidividuals 
voutilating their belief that " Jack bed t'oon slate 
off, and t'other slutterin'." 

The long winter evenings had set iu, and now 
aud again a neighbour would "just coom in a bit 
tu hev a chat with th' owd foak." One night n 
friend dropped in, and Jack, being at hand, was 
despatched down into the cellar for some " whom 
brew*d." It so happened that Jack had a moment 
previously been listening to a terrible ghost story, 
the mysterious part of which had been cleared up 
by the stale explanation of a hollow turnip, a 
lighted candle, a sheet, and a clothes-post. Jack, 
having lit a candle and seized a jug, made a rush 
for it, and fnlly justified tho neighboi^s remark 
to the effect that he "wos lookin' slippy," Jack 
was not long in setting tbe iug on the cellar stone 
to see bj;, holding the caudle to catch the beer, 
and turning the tap. Murder! What ghost was 
this? A column of smoke ascended before Jack's 
eyes. The candle hissed and spluttered and 
finally went out. Jack shouted for all the neigh- 
bourhood, let fall the candle, and, iu his hurry to 
escape, tripped himself up in a piece of old carpet 
and tell at the Ixittom of the steps just as he caught 
sight of a ghost. , 

"Thnrt a gooust!" shrieked Jack in terror as 
he nestled to the cold stones as te a friend. Then 
horror kept him silent, and he lay peeping out 
upon the " gooust," not daring hardly to breathe. 

Up stairs terror and dismay prevailed. After 
three minutes of loud talking, diuing which every- 
body vied with ever^bodyelse in sayingthe greatest 
quantity of words m the shortest time. Jack's sis- 
ter, a big, corpulent, red-armed lass, volunteered 
to go down and see what Jack was doing. Seeing 
the place wan daric, she procured a lighted candle,' 
and descended the stairs step by step, performing 
an elaliorato scrutiny of the air immediately before 
her. Of course she looked right over Jack, and 
instead of stepping on the hard cellar floor, as she 
expected to do, she placed her foot on eomeUiiog 
soft. She had gradually grown bolder, and bavii^ 
increased her pace, had brought the other foot 
too far off the last step to recover herself ; so that, 
in a second, she was standing with both feet on 
this soft, mysterious substance. Jack, nearly 
choked by the whole weight of his sister on his 
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Iveart, Bhiieked again, louder than before ; which, 
oombined with his aistor uming the ghost at the 
some instimt, had the effect of rendering her 
powerless. The candleatick fell irom her nond 
to the floor, and she. with a scream, fell on the 
top of it insensible. 

Some ten minuteeafter, Jock's big brother Bill, 
who had opportunely arrived, was cautiously des- 
cending the cellar steps, armed with a poker and 
a " besom stail," otherwise " besom's tail"'(broom 
handle). He found his sister on the floor in a 
swoon, while Jack laj where he fell, with his hair 
briatUng like a hedgehog and bis face bathed in 
perspiration. He found that the ghost simply 
consisted of a bam banging on a hook, wrapped 
with a tablecloth that reached to the floor, and 
which he had folded round the ham himself when 
he hadn't any string to fasten it with. He fomid 
the jug ou the atone, where Jack bad placed it to 
see by, and the candle on the floor under the beer 
b^. The beer was running away, and had already 
surrounded Jack and his sister. We believe that 
this was the last time Jack o' Jim's was sent into 
the cellar to fetch " whom brew'd." 



THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT OR FOLK- 
SPEECH.— VI. 
THE LATIN. SCANDINAVIAN. AND 
NOBMAN ELEMENTS. 
BY JOSATBAN OLDBnCK. 

Thkbz remain three elements of ordinary English 
to be noticed: — 1. That introduced bytbeRomans; 
3. That brought by the Scandinavians or Danish 
and Norwegian settlers ; and, 3. That brought by 
the Normans on the ConquMt. Of the flrst there 
have been four separate infusions into English, 
rJB: — 

1. Latin o/tkefirtt or Cdtie period. — That in- 
troduced b^ Cnsar and the Roman conquerors. 
Of this Latm, the very few words remaining relate 
to mihtary matters, viz. : Street (Latin, strata), 
coin, as in Linooln fcolonia), Chester, cester, caster, 
ceter, as in Mancnester, Gloucester, Lancaster, 
and Bicetor (castrum, camp or station.) 

2. Latin of the tecond or Saxon period.— Tha 
words introduced by priests under the Christian- 
ised Bazou kings. 'These relate chiefly to ecclesias- 
tical matters, viz. : Mynster, a minster (monaste- 
rium) ; portic, a porch (porticus); cluster, a cloister, 
(claustium); munuc, a monk (monacbus); bis- 
ceop, a bishop (episco[>us) ; arcebisceop (archi- 
episoopus); sanct, a saint (sonctus); [vofost, a 
provost (propositus); pall, a pall (pallium); calic, 
a chalice (calii) ; cand^, a candle (candela) ; 
pulter, a psalter (pudterium); mnsse, a mass 
(missa); pistel, an epistle (epistola); pnedic-ian, 
to preach (prffidicare); prof-ian, toprove (probajre), 
Foreign pTante and ftnini».la : Camell, a camel 

SLmelusK yip, an elephant (elq)has); fig-beam, 
-tree (ficus) ; fevernige, fevenew (febrifuga) ; 
petersehge, parsley (petroselinum). Otherforeign 
things; Kpor, pepper (piper); purpur, pur^e 
(purpura) ; pnmicstan, pumice-stone (pumei). 

3. Latin of the third period. — This was intro- 
duced between the battle of Hastings and the 
revival of literature. It origimkted chieSy in the 
cloister, the univeraitiecL and the courts of law, 

yit Grom the indirect Labis introduced as part 
Anglo-Nomum. It baa yet to be accurately 
analysed. 



4. Lalin of iht fottrtk period.—'Tbat intro- 
duced between the revival of literature and tli» 
present time. It relates chiefly te objects uiJ 
ideas in science, requiring a naming or mmeii- 
cl&tura, as apparatus, arcana, hiatus, impeliu, ' 
formula, larva, lamina, calculus, focus, gtam, 
data, series, species, radius, stimulus, encomiam, 
erratum, medium, axis, basis, crisis, aiiei, aji. 
pendix, index, vertex, vortex, ete. Of coune, 
the greatest body of Latin words adopted into 
modem English consists of those of that 
later times. 

SCAN DIN AVIANS, OB NOBIHME.N. 

These peoples — Danes, Norwegians, aad Ice- 
landera— whose first landing in England was dioul 



Hardicanute in 1042— chiefly settled on the east 
and west coaste of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, the mainland and islands of Scotland, thi 
Isle of Man, etc. Their influence in the hap- 
age is mainly perceptible on the coasts of Lia- 
colnshire, Yorkshire, Durham, NorthumberUnl, 
and Cumberland, and in parte of WestmorUud 
and Lancashire. In English local names, tbe 
following have a Scandinavian origin:— % 
as in Crosby, Fonnby, Kirkby, Roby, Sowrtv, 
Westby, et«., of which six hundred names ire 
found about the coaste of England. Thorpi, t 
collection of houses, a village, as Ganthoqe 
In English, this termination takes the tmm 
-thorp, -tbrup, -drop, or -rup. There are two huD- 
dred and eighty such local names in EngUud. 
Thuiaite, an isolated piece of Itmd, «s Esthwiitt, 
Allithwaite ; garth, a large farm, as Orajgwtli, 
Applegartb, Qalgartb ; nui, B nose of land or pio- 
montory, as Amoundemess, Bowness ; -eyoi-^, 
an isle, as Walney, Fouldrey, Anglesey; -tof(,i 
field, as Langtoft, etc., found in northers fwnc; 
■bed, a brool^ as Troutbeck, Holebeck, Hoosebetk, 
Blackbeck, ete. ; -haiigk or how, a hill, as Hawcoil, 
Greenbough, etc. So their gata, a street, "ill 
eiplun the number of streete so named in Voik 
and other northern towns. In nautical t«niA 
fleet, shipboard, steersman, wreck, jacht, ek.,»re 
all of Scandinavian origin. In the more familix 
words of our folk-speech may be enumerated, u 
from Scandinavian, the following ; — Bairn, WgEHi 
bole {of a tree), foroe (a waterfaU), fiUl or iaiM 
(drunk), gill (ravine), din (noise), gaicest ^h 
gammon (jestY gar (to make), greet fto wMf\ 
groate (huskea com), handsel (earneel monsji, 
hasp (a lateh), low (a flame), maw (stemacfa), b*" 
(to cateh), neb (bill or beak), nip (a sip, w.if 
brendy) quern (a band-mill), rid (to remofe), n™ 
(to Bjjit), ^mer (to ask), stumpy (short and thid;,. 
swelter (to be overcome with heat and eiK^ 
Many Danish words are pronounced in Jutlww 
nearly aa in English, as fowl, cock, food, »!««■ 
forenoon, and afternoon, A recent travdl^ ui 
Iceland noted down some words, which a" 
usually been taken to be mere English Tulgs 
slang :— Brag, fellow, chap, dandy, dufier (af'fF"' 
feEow), fog (to drive with the wind), Und-luWw 
(formerly Touper or leaper), skulk, ninny-bamB'' 
(a silly fellow), " To go the whole hog^ » «» 
to be from the Icelandic ht>gg,«ierfAiS?^'-'i''^ 
at once. . j^ 

In names of persons, the termination ion » "* 
Scandinavian sOn or sen, as in Thorwalosen, o»- 
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deraaen, Kielslia, etc. Thua, all our Chriatioii 
namea, as John, Jack, Jamea and Jamia, William, 
Willj, and Will, Robert, Bobio, and Rob, Stephen 
and Steevie, Thomas and Thorn, or Tom, UatUiew, 
Richard, Dickon, and Dick, Peter and Piers, etc., 
with the -son aft«r them, indicate the great extent 
to which our northern counties were at one period 
peopled from the Scaadinavian peninsula. The 
inquirer into this element of our national laaguage 
and our local folk-apeech is referred to that verjr 
tutereating work, Profeeaor Woraaae'a " Danea and 
Norwegians in England." Another \erj able 
work ia Ferguson's " Northmen in Cumberland 
and Westmorland," in which the author, with 
strong appearance of pTobabilitv, siipposee Uie 
mountain country of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land and parti of North Lancashire (eapeciolly 
north of toe Sands and the Lake district) to have 
been at one time peopled by Norwegians from the 
^posite coast of the Isle of Man. The lat« Mr. 
John Just, of Bu^, ahowed that three out of the 
fire hundreds of oM Lancashire bore Scandinavian 
names ; and he held that the south of Lancashire 
was occupied by Danes of Northumberland, after 
the conquest of Cheater. 

NOBKAH -FRENCH, OB JlUQW-SORISAS, 



in France were— 1. 
the river Loire, called the Lanmte <POyl, or Nor- 
man-French ; and, S. The soutnem tongue, south 
of the Loire, colled Zan^-iM [foe, or Provencal. It 
is with the first of these only that we have to 
deaL In this northern French there are Celtic 
(oepecially Breton), Classic, Gothic, and in a leas 
d^«e Qerman elementa. Then again the imme- 
diate subjects, ci^itains and retainers, of Duke 
William of Normandy, were the descendants of 
the Northmen or Scandinavian vitmgi and their 
followers, who wrested Normandy from its native 
occupants, and peopled it from their own northern 
poninaula. 

Amongst the N(«iaui words eariy adopted into 
English may be enumerated : Face, stomach, ann, 
palm, sole, nape, spioe, flank, joint, tendon, veins; 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, corpse ; flower, fruit, 
grain; mountam, valley, cave. Dank, rock, river, 
bke, island, ocean, air ; long, round, silent, calm, 
just ; to pass, to place, to touch, to move, to stir, 
to alter, to change, to turn ; pain, pleasure, war, 
battle, danger, peril, chance, fortune. 

The reader of "Ivanhoe" will remember tiie 
talk of OurUi and Wamba on the namea for ani- 
mals, which when alive were Saxon, when turned 
into food, Norman. Thus ox (Saxon) became in 
Norman, beef; sheep, mutton ; swine, pork; calf, 
veal ; etc. When it is borne in mind that for cen- 
turies the language of the king's court, of the law 
courts, and oflitwature was Anglo-N<n-man, it is 
not BU|prising that so man^ relics should be found 
in the writings of our earher' poets, as Oower and 
Chaucer. 

In conclusion, it may be saiely aaaerted, that 
there ia scarcely a word or phrase in our South- 
Lancashire folk-speech which cannot be shown to 
have bad its [sx:ADtype, in some early period, in 
the general language of the country. It is made 
up of the d&ri* of oead languages, not (tf the vac- 
ruptions of a living and refined tongue, bj the 
(so-called) vulgar people <^the district 
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Baodf, BtoooFi, OR Batcop. -(" ConntiT Word*," 
No. UiP. S40,) — BiQxxip, the oop or hiUook, aecora- 
ing to Dr. Whitaker, the historian of Whalley, wh^re 
the deer stood at bay. Mj". James HarneavaL in the 
appendix to bia "Life of the Ber. John Hint"h>. 303), 
wntin|[ about the begioiuDg of the oentiii7, baa the 
foUowms reouvkB:— The deer, in thdr excuniona 
tar pMtun or plmy, would run down the vallev from 
De«rplaj Hill, >■ f ar an where the viUage of Bacup 
DOW itanda, and then return, or bade tip again. From 
this dicumstance, it is said, the placo derived its name, 
'Backup.' But modem times oave dropped the k, 
and so changed both the spelling and pronuociatitHi 
into 'Bacup,'" To say the least of it, there is a lack 
of dipiity about this propoaad etymojoey, which leads 
UB to inquire if no better account of the origin of the 
name can be siven ; and, indeed, the ume writer, as 
thon{[h he hadeiperienced a limiUi- (eeUng, adds tor- 
ther :— " Since the above was written, Uie writer has 
been infonned that a certun learned gentleman of the 
law, in pleading a caoie before the conrt at Lancaster, 
oontended that the village derived its name from 6aii, 
red, and am, earth; vii., red -earth, and that it should 
be spelled BaycMp. This etymology does not appear 
very probable, as the soil in the vicmity is in goneni 
not red, but black. " Allow ma to offer a farther sng- 
gntion. Accepting the srignification of has in this con- 
nection to be red, and cop to mean hill, the terms may 
have been originally used metaphorically, to indicate 
the Isige abundance of red deer frequenting the hill 
aide, making it in ap[>earance a bay cop, or red hilL 
There is Bomething to be Baid in favour of this view. 
That the Forest ol Bossendmle, at the head uf which 
the town of Bacup is situated, wi* at one time abun- 
dantly stocked witb deer is sufficiently attested by 
namee which eiiat in the locality to the present time. 
We have DilpUy TTill, clearly deerplay. SockliSe, 
or ratbcr liodyfEe, as it is given in ancient charlera, 
the cliffe that afforded shelter to, or was the favourite 
haunt of the roebnck. Stacksteada, evidently Stag- 
steads ; Staghills, Barthill, Buckearth, and Cridden. or 
Cribdai, "which,"aay» the historian of Whalley, "is 
jnetty obviously jbn'ru dcm, the bill of stags. It ii j>re- 
cisely such an elevation as ttiat animal lAecte during 
the neat of summer, while the fallow deer graie on the 
plains or slopes beneath ^ and it might continue to 
merit an a^ipellation acquu«d in the remotest ages of 
antiquity till within less than three centuries tit the 
present time." Mr. Willdnson sugg^ts "Back-cop- 

E'ce," the back clearing on the sloping sides of the vri- 
y, which ia not very satisfactoiy ; and ' ' bay-copso " 
wiUi reference to the colour of the native berbaoe. In 
support of thin latter, I have often been atrudc with 
the red apjiearance which the uncultivated moorlands 
around Bacup prexent in certain Beasons of the year. 
BacupiFeb. 11, 18S7. Tbos. Nswaioonia. 



T&E question of toads or frogs living in blocks 
of stone or wood hai been decided 1^ the emerimuils 
of Dr. Bnckland, which are detailed m the "Curicaities 
of Natural Histcrr." by Mr. Frands BucUand,H.A 
{Uia dean's aon). Um results were unequivocaL When- 
ever the animals were indoaed in subMaDoea which ad- 
mitted of no commnnieation with tiie air, they died in 
a few months ; whenever liieie was a communieatioD, 
however slight, witii the ur, they lived, and what ia 
more, increased in weight: diowing that iuaecta must 
have been admitted thnogh the porous materiaL If, 
therefore, we luppcaa a young toad to have sought 
ehelter in device of a nxk ix tne by tfxae verj nairow 
ap«rtnre, it would find abundaoM M mitrimeot in the 
insects which came there ; and in the course of time 
would grow to a siia which would prevent ita yeas. 
The hole may have be<Hi further blocked up by clay or 
gravel, yet still admitting the air and the toad would 
_....: — .. Qooti^ Such a hole would easilj' 



contmue to aoonan. each a hole would easilj' caowe 
the ofaaervatioa (rf wi^bnen, generally the iNnMis who 
are said to And the mim»l« m lodi cavities ; and thus 
Mice nuty he true to a ^reat extent, without then 
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Aldhelm, an Anglo-Sftson poet ant! divine of 
the seventh oentiiry, abbi)t ot Mali ' . . - . . 
frf Sherborao, isld, according to ti- 
the necesmtT of anvere disdifine in ._. . 

tioD. In tois spirit,-' taking the text of Scripture, 
" Wliom He loves He' chnstftiB." he trannposed it, for 
one of bia proverhe, into " If a father loves his child, 
he thrnsheBhiiQ." ' , 



encc. Now, an author's ftrat novel is naturally drawn to 
a great extent fmm hia personal experiences; that is, 
in a literal copy of nature under various slight disgiiiseg. 
But the moment the author gets out of his personality, 
he must have the creative power u well as the narra- 
tive art and the Bcntiment, jn order to tella living stoiy, 
BDti tliia is rare. Besides, there ia a great danger tlut 
a ojan's first life-story shall clean him nut. so to speak, 
of hiB bent thoughts. Most lives, thoogh their stream ia 
loaded with sand and turbid with alluvial waste, drop 
a few golden grains of wisdom as they flow along. 
Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all. and after 
that the [KXir man's labour is only, rewarded by mod 
and worn pebbles. All which proves that I, ns an in- 
diiidual of the human family, could -write one novel or 
story at any rate, iSlvoaliL—TlitAnliimitoflJieBrtni- 
fait Table, bfj Oliver WmdM Hofnif). 

In many of the old walls luid structures built 
hy the ancient Romans we find the mortar extremely 
hani, in aorae cases cementing tooether in one solid 
nuuB gravel and pebbles of conaiJerable size, placed 
therein with an evident foreknowledge of its capability 
for acquiring in time cueessive hardneKs. It conati- 
'"'— '.n fact, an artificial conglomerate very similar to 



Ijaation are most numerous that the old masons used 
mi7i in their mortars. Wo And, in a great number of 
instances, that popolar legends have Home foundation 
in facts, however disfigured they may have become in 
the course of time ; and this irmtance exhibit* no excep- 
tion to tbe rale- The ancient builders or contractorT, 
if the latter class ever existed in the "olden time," did 
undoubtedly mix milk with their mortar; but it was 
milk "f litiif, whereljy a more perfect combination did 
take place between the lime and the ailicioua sand or 
the poziolann (%-olcanic sand) used in the mixture. Tins 
practice was much more efficient than the preHent one, 
which produces a mortar too stiff in substance, and 
wUch m mwiy cases orJy cmmblia into a quicksand 
after the building is completed. AVbat is now called 
rpvatin;/, an operation winch consists in deluging with 
water some common mortar or lime scraps, is a some- 
what analogous practice. Sufficient care, however, is 
not always taken in the selection of the materials, or in 
the adjustment of the proportions of the ingredients 
used, to ensure a lUiifonn success, or to yield a faultless 
cement. We should always remember that dirty water 
and sea sand are injurious to mortar, and that irreat 
differences exist in the compoaition of the various limes 
in use in different districts. Architects often complain 
of the careless way in which mortar is prepared ; and 
yet the remedy lies with themselves, amce they have 
the power to mention in their apecificationa the pro- 
, iiortinnn. qualities, and other conditions required. — 
F. TrachKl. 



The wider the intellect, the lormr sod nmpbr 

the expressions in which its knowledge is anbnaed. 
The inferior race,' the di^raded and eniUved )ica|^ 
the amall-minded individi^ls, live in the detiilt ^AMi 
to larger minde and more advanced tribes of nun Ttdut 
themselves to anioms and h.va,—WttidtU Bdma. 

BooR)i are as real a part of iiatiiie u the mcsi 
dows and tbe woods, the harebells on the liill-adr, k 
the cloud-shadows that float upon the great bread k); 
so real a part that none have felt them who hut u 
felt through, them a fuller, nobler, hapiuersenatoflk 
glory and the beauty in the whole round of God'i 
world.— j?jia/ij)A WrUerii bg Henry l^orlta. 

Why is it thafmother's lovo lingers solmj 
about dead children's shoes ? In turning over the SH' 
tents of an old relic box with her > few davi mm, I 
saw a tiny fad^ pair, and she took them in ha hii, 
with a touch that was a caress, saying— ■"nmewn 
Freddy's shoes, the last he ever wore !" Pom Uttk 
woni-ont shoes, put off and done with thirty jap 
tgo.— Holme Lte. 

As to this commonplace and coiiventiraul 
spectre, the so-called worlij it it is cvemvhnt to io 
whom it awes, itiflnowheretohimwhodesiMweil. . . 
Secretly I felt a sullen resentment. I knew llitt to Ik 
crowJ the resentment wos-unjust. The world ilvlf v 
but ^ appearance ; wlio can blame it If stipeaniiB' 
guide its Uws ? But to those who had been dtticM 
from the crowd by the i)rofessionB of friendship-liw 
who, when the slander was yet new, and migit biT? 
been awed into sili^ULO had Uiey etood bymyiA-l* 
the pfessiu^ of iMr iiahds thw I, had norespimt- 
Lurd LgOon, - • . 

In if r. Jesse's neighbourhood, where a liird dub 

is in full activity, cateqiillors devastated an f^"' 
chard 80 unsparingly that women wer« emplopdl' 
pick off every blnaaom in order to save tbe tr««. Tta 
we read of a gentleman protecting some choics p"'- 
berry bushes with a atout wire awning, to riiidJ 1m" 
from the attacks of the sparrow and his coniMra*. 
but he had also protected the oaterpilloTB fmm tie liri. 
so they had the fruit to them selves; and slthfripanti 
season he found to his anno;-anc« «iat ths s>t^P^ 
had feasted free from all mtermplion, and ixu W 
and fruit had disaj^jeared.— JSn6«' Strange So^b '- 
Iht Animal World. 



NOTICES. 

A NEW LANCASHIRE TALE, entitled "rffi 
MOORLAND GATE," by HDWN WAUGH^ 
preparation, the publication of which will be MmmW" 
umnediately. 

Eedl-ctiom op Phioi. . , 

The very general approval which the pubbcslwi'i 
" Country Words" bM elicited, and especiallj o ''• 
North of EoElsnd, has induced the propnetonij 
REDUCE THE PRICE of each number to OJl 
PENNY, commencing No. la Thev feel omS"' 
that in BO doing they arenot only conauHing the inMt? 
of their present subscribers and friends, but <1» "° 
creased circulation, and consequently increassd i«™' 
ness, will result from the oourBO adopted 

parts irf the country, complMniog that paitia _i^[^ 
procure copioB of '• Country Words" from l"" °? 
hooksdlers. We can only repeal, that if Ito «» 
dealers will simply include in theii- orders '« ™" j; 
riodicals, " Country Words," with the atot Vinj^; 
as London publisher, or Hbtwood, Maacbalw («iM" 
parcels are obtwned direct from tiiis city), ineT "J^ 
forwarded as punctuaUy as Oiow issued by MT «" 
establishment. ' " __ 
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